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QUESTIONS FOB THE ASSISTANCE OF WITNESSES. 


I.—Financial aid to Inddstkial ENTHUPEisEg. 


1. Please state if you have bad any experience of the raising of capital for industrial CaplW. 
enterprises ? 

If so, what difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions have yon to make for removing these difficulties ? 

2. What are the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is principally 
drawn ? 


* 2 (a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may he drawn? 

3. Do you know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns hayo been 
started than can be maintained in full time employment? 

If so, please descrihe the general conditions. 

4. What is your knowledge or exjierience of financial aid liy Government to industrial Government 

enterprises ? ' »al»t»noe. 

5. What are ’ your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist¬ 
ing or new industries : — 

(1) money grants-in-aid; 

(2) bounties and subsidies; 

(3) guai-anteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the exjienditnre incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
. rate; 

(4) loans, with or witjjout interest; 

1 b) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system; 

. {Cl) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub¬ 
scriptions of ca pital; 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 
and 


, (3) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax; 
and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
industry ? 

. 6. In which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 

supervision ? 

What should he the form of such colitrol or supervision ? (JK.y., Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the period during whicdi direct 
assistance lasts.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories? Plonaer faetsriea 


rNoTB.—lly pioneer factories arc meant those eslahlisUcd primarily to ascertain wlietiicr a now industry is com- 
meroially practicable ? 

By demonstration factories (sec QnesUons 19 and 20) arc meant those cstahlisbcd primarily for glvinp demonstra¬ 
tions of, and instiuctioii in. jinjirovert methods for industries whiclihavc bcon proved to lie commercially practicable,] 


8. In what ways and to what extent sliould Government pioneer industries ? 

At what stage should pioneer factories be either closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies? 

What limits and restiiciions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

fl. In your experience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing 
are financed as going concerns ? agencies. 

Please describe the method of financing ifcd its effect on the industiy in each case, 

10. In what ways is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 

existing or new banking agencies ? ^ 

10 (a). Do you think there is ifbed of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39.] « 

11. Do you know of any industries which have been developed or assisted by the form^ Co^jpemtlvn 

tion of co-operative societies ? socleaci. 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 
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12. Ill Tour esparieuce wbat Are the industries for wHieb oo-oporative socielaes should 
be cncouii^eu ? 

What should be the organisatibu and special objects of these Societies 7 

12 (a). What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as erist in other countries ? 

Dow far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds? 

13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discoiuaging fresh, private enterprises. 

14'. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 

II,—Technical Aid to iNDrsTHiEs. 

15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro¬ 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16. What is your personal knowledge or experiomie of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from researches conducted by Government departments 7 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts he made to private firms 
or companies ? 

18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business? 

10. Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstnition factories should 
be adopted and on what lines? (Sc(; note below Question 7.) 

20. Should any demonstration factories be instituted in your province ? 

21. What has been yonr experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technic(al 
Department of the Imperial Institute ? 

What are its iidvaiitagfis and disadvantages r 

22. In addition to arrangements made for researcli in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it adv.antageous to conduct reseai'ches in England rather 
than in India ? '■ 

23. In what ways can the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to I iidiau industries ? 

24. Cau you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Research in-the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges an{l other 
appropriate institutions in India? (Sec Questions 75 and 76.) 

25. Docs the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country-agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc.—require (o'be supplemented by further surveys? 

28. How should such a survey bs organised? 

What should he its precise objects ? 

27. How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 {a). What is your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appoint¬ 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of ^ans 
and estimates ? 

[6] Should such Consulting Engineers he allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals? If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 63 el «§'.] 

III.—Assistance j.n Marketino Peoducts. 

28 . What is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, e.y., that in Calcutta? 

29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working? 

80. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 
sale as well as the display of the products bf minor and unorganised cottage industries ? 

How should they be devedoped? 

30 («) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage ? 

31. What is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions ? 

It so what should be the Government policy ? 

83. What should be the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in chai-acter, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? 



XV 


84. Should trade repregeptativeB ba appointed to reprilbeat^e whole of India.'^jn ^Qreat Tr«d«iepi»i»Dt*. 
Britain^ the Colonies and Foreign Coubtries ? ■> 

What should be the qualifications of these trade i-epresentativee ? 

How should their duties be defined ‘i 

Sb. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish Government 

'lists of these articles, or exhibit them in Commercial museums ? pntronsge. 

88. With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
tnent departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

89. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous produots by more Banking faclUtiei. 
tanking facilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Presidency Exchange, Joint 

. Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank) or through now agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
“theo Banks) ? (see also Question 10.) 


IV.- -Other Foum.s or Government Aid ;io Indcstriks. 

40. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials (e.y. Snpply of mw . 

forest products) on favourable terms? raateAl*. 

41. Is there any check at present imposed on industrial development in your province bv Laud policy, 
the land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest? 

(Notb.— The expre^aion " land policy ” ia iutendod to cover laws and regulations relating to settlements, tile 
(Jovcriirncnt aa eaanient, cents, tenant rights, porinisaion to use land for iiuloslrial iiurposea and 

• generally all matters connected with the owncrahip and use of land.) * * 

42. On what principles 8h*ould Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industties ? 

43. _ What criticisms have you to inake regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of U^id on behalf of industrial companies ? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend? 

43. (a) In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sub- 
terran(‘4n or aui plus surface water for industrial purposes. 


V.— Tiiaintnu oe Labour and Supervision. 


skill 


44. {«) Do you think that the l.udc of primary education hinders industrial development? Oener*!. 

(A) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
abourers’efficiency and skill ? • ^ 

45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers' efficiency and 

(a) generally, and 
(i) in any industry of wiilchyou have had experience? 

46. What special Imowiedge or experience Lave you of the training of apprentices in AppMaiSaMUp 

factories and workshops ? Ayitem and 

47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of industrial »c'hcmS!!*^ 
schools ? 


48. On what lines should these two systems of training (c g., apprenticeship system and 
industrial schools) be developi:d aud co-ordinated? 

49. Wliat has been your experience of day schools for short-time employees, or of nig'ht 

How should these be developed ? 

50. Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges be under tlie control 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
' unison in controlhng industrial school* ? * 

51. What measures are^eecssary for the training and improvement of supervisors of Training oI 

all grades and of skilled managers ? »up«r»i«iDg and 

62. What assistance should be given to supervisors, managers and technical experts ***^*^**^ ***** 

■ of private fitms to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 77.) . 

53. In what drcumstances and under what conditions should industries assisted bv 
'Government be required to train technical experts ? ^ 
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54. Ib there a want of uniformitj in the atanaara or-examinations tor meobanicaP 

engineers helil in the various provinces where engineers in charge of prime movers are 
reqnirerl in certain cases to be certificated ? ' 

If so, should measures be adopted to make such tests uniform So that the tiooal 
(lovernments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising each othet's certific^to ? ' 

55. If the law in your province does not require any qualifications in an engineer in, 
charge of a prime mover, Lave you any criticisms or suggestiOna to make ? 

. ',1 

VJ[.— General Opfioial AoMiNBTaAtprojr AJiD OE84NISAI10N. 

6R. What provincial organisation exists in yonr province for the development of 
industries ? ' , 

What criticism have you to make rogafding its constitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do yon recominfend for the future development of industiiei jn. 

your province ? ' 

Should there be a Board of Jiidu.stries f 

If so, what should be the functions of snob a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58. If you recommend an Advisory Board, how should it be constituted 7 

66. If you recommend a Board with powers, what should he its cQustitutiou and how 
should its powers be defined ? 

60. Should there he a Director of Industries ? 

What should be his functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a non-exjiert ofileial, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should he possess? ' 

61. If yon recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and tlie appointment 

of a Director of Industries, what should be the relations between the Board of Industries, 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? ' ’ 

62. What form of machinery do yon popo.se in order to correlate .the separate activities■ 

of the various provinces as regards industries,? . • 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

If so, what should be the functions of suoh a department ? 

62(a), Should there be special measures taken or special sections of a li^artment of 
Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries r ? 1- 

62 (i). Please explain in detail what should he the Government policy as regards cottage 
industries and how it should he carried into eSect ? In this connection, see especiallv 
Questions 11, SO, 64 and 72. ' 

62 (e). What cottage industries do you recommend should 1)6 encouraged in this waj ? 

VII.—Okganisation or Tecunicat. and Scientiwo Dctaktments.of Government. 

63. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are- 

capable of giving assistance to industries ? ' 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

Whafclianges do you recommend ? J *' • ' 

64. In order to aid industrial development 36 you recommend tiie formation of any new ■ 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

86. How should such an Imperial department he constituted and recruited ?" 

06, What should bo the power? of the head of the department ? 

If bo has executive control of the department, what* should be his relationship to, the 
Imperial Government ? - 

67. What should he the relationship of an etwrt, whose *ervicesjwe loaned ^"ihe 

Imperial department to a Local Government, with the Local GovernmeijfeaJSd the latter's 
Department of Industries ? ' 

68. For what subjects should Local Governirantw eh^e fteir own or organise 

their own technical and scientific departments ? “ , 

09. Under what direct control should these experts and deportments he placed ? 

70. On what teni^ should these experts be employed ? ^ ■ 

71. What is the siost suitable way of developing techno^gfiqal reseiauh .ius^iBiRciiiil^ 
as the Indian Institute of Scieneof 

71 (u). Should there be e^ feeWole^cal Institl^lak'eaoh , previnosu i^dylipi^enoh 
Institutes he allowed to develop as mdepwd^t jinjts ^qr slnruld th^ he im]^ % geiielr4i 
development scheme for the whote of India, vritb Research laetii^ I* **si 



tt. As regBtds mvestigatloli and researcli should each Itstitute he gesefat in its acfiviti'cs 
and interests, or should each deal'with limited.group of related subjects f 

73. Should tbm be any Government control f 

If so, should thie control be Imperial ojr shonld it be purely provincial or local ? 

74. Is it desirable that measures should be taken to co-ordin^ and prevent unnecessary Co-ordinsttou of 

overlapping the research activities io Government Technical and Scient^c Departments, re»eBrc 
special Technological Institutes and iJaivewity Colleges 7, 

If 80 , what, are ytmr suggestions ? 

75. What noticeable results have fiolfewed froni the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress t ^ 

• 76. Canydu suggest any'ways in which the Congress might become more useM fe 

assisting industrial development ? (See Question i!4.) . .' 

77. What encouragement should be given to Government ^huical and scientific experts si«ay.rt fsr*!i|W 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 62.) BMithofla 

78. What difficulties have you experienced in ooasultit^g technical and scientific works Bri^soe ISbrsrlM. 
of reference ? 

79. Have you any suggestions, to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 

works ? ’ 

80i Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commer ce is necessary in your Colleges of 

. * ’ ' commerce. 

province r 

If so, on wbat lines should it be organised ? , 

*81. In what ways do you expect such a college to assist industrial development? 

81 (a). In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and oonua^eroial developmei^ ? • 

Vni.—G ovsenmeot Oeoanisation ron the Cotnaprion ah» DiSTRiBunoir or CojiiiBKCUt . 

• Intklugbnce. 

6a. Have you any criticisms to offer on the preseirti system of coDectiBg and distributing SUtUticr. 
statistics by the ^ii'ector of Stalistics ? . ( 

What changes do you suggest f 

88. *Have you any criticism to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing 
eemmercial inteUigenco by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? “““ 

, What modifications do you suggest ? 

U. What advanto^'B have you found in the issue of the " Indian Trade Journal ? " I”te jouLri?. 
85., Should Govermuent establish or assist iadustrial Or trade journals, either for general 
or tpeoiij industries, which'would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

8fl. Wb^ pp^als do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind . 
through the SariW yemacnlara? . 

87. What advantages have you known to follow the issue of 8^ali}ibb°€**pi^» 
indu8ttsal«objo0te;or publicatii^nsJike those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advie* in order to increase the usefulness of these irablications ? 

88. Are there itoy other'directions in which Govomm^t could collect and publish 
infprmatiou «f a kind, likely to assist induetries apd trades ? 


Fo'.iMS or Gover'niiekt Am’lON AND OUGANISATIOIf. 

89. Are there 'any pr^uOts for which a system of Government certificates of quality Ccitific«u« of 
should be established f 

Fmr what products .|hpttld' siUrb oertilioates be compulsory, and for wbat products 
voluntary;?''.,, ,y,, * 

80. Wbbtfe^ouid .. ^ orj^i^tion for testir^ each class of products and giwiing 

eajtificatea-? , ,, 

61. Are tbeteanj ulhsses"^ maforiilrfor manufacture or of manufactured articles for the Provontion of 
adnltexatmn of wh£Bh':|«naJbidMhwl3 be imj^sed ? , ' adulteration. 

92. Por a«ai: «B-’h okss oi gwds wlA| ^anisatipa do you suggest for purposes of inspeo- 
tioa and prosecutiom orofRmdsrs?j* 

68. Have you any othw ♦ngi^tions to make in regard to the prevention of mikdesoriptiou MisdesorlptioB.' 
of goods'generally I', 

94. iFbat b yotr opiaiaa on the present stats of Indian' Bitr relating to marks and Trade marks end 

descriptions of proprietary Mid other artioles «f trade ? namos. 

95. Have yoa shy eriririsms or mqfg^Ioas to make regarding the existing law and 1 *n»* 
regulatious rblating to patents? 



KiMilntiou ot 
p»nii»sbips. 

Boikdi, railways 
and waterways. 


Shipping freights. 


Hydto-olaotrio 
power surreys. 




96. Is it desirable a«d practicable !& the interep% 

registration Of discloBt^ of parfuershipB ? , 

97. To what extent docs the lack of vtf^tfpart facilities h|’«i?oad..-nul bn tpaW'hihder 

industrial developraeitt in,your provinoe’f’ T, ^ t ' “ ..it * 

Have you any specific recommendatioxis to ipakef « 

98. Have yon any criticisms to'. (^er" ree^dibg irailway freights, the daSsification'Of 

goods, the apprtionment of jisjt, sB<rj|Le,;k»grAlis6«-;Of j^Mf ^ 

What are your proposals " * 

99. Are there’■ahyrail«^.^;^|Wli,le^ awltlW)ly_^; ftf «'J«uror to 

extendexistiiigindnBtri(»f'^t'^r*>’;v,;f/-“ "• " - '■’ 

100. Similarly, which 'dremtd iff 

improved? t ‘ ■ 

101. Art you aWBite whethjjrii fte 
haudica])ped by any SfilcQllieS tii''firs'i^VaQiagtofifiJ 

Can you suggest any rciaeiiies ?- 


(UIh ih£wi^ (tf i^'toufftry are 

..is.. _ 






of 


Mining and 
prospecting rules. 


regar 


lOB. What bas been done in your prqvhSoei^towftrdf ■ atoertainingiJh^'lSiMiilijes 
developing hydro-electric poweri?'■ ’■ g-{ . ^ 

Should further mvestigatioh be n»d« In this matter? t ‘ 

102(o). flare yon ^y tritiolsme ^ m^o regM^ng theelfdtt St tl»’Eleelaik%;^j4ict on 
industrial enterprise ? , ■ ■ ■ * . ‘ 

1Q3. What .difficulties have been j^neriehced .in the trorHfig lo^. 

Prospecting Rules (19l fi) f ' ' 

1C4. Are theib s^y minerals that are essential for industries of'Jlmfeijiil thai^ 

ought to be developed at public expense.? minerala of |bap^|||M%4h#' 

manufacture of muniridhs of war, or minerals orcwarily obtained inf qonipi^fiW^^tonntiy 

o"iy-) ;■ , ■■ ■/. ^ . 

Forest Department. 105, from theiwint of vSet? .nf “ardustrial' enterprisaj^ave yq 


105. From the point of viet? .nf ‘ardustrial' enterpris&^njiaire moke 

ixling the policy and working of-lhe Forest flepartinentr . w"'• 

What^spggestiotis do yon make. >' 

10fl. lfh«t measures 0ie pjabjKcabki to., je6dt#e ';ii#''«e|il ^ W **w forest 

products? ' ■ ' 

107^ JTo whait extent Is it praotiqhhJe to ooaMntfBto’epB^l of thete in, liiBited 

areas? , ./ , s ■ 

108. .^*hatooticeabll dafipierMStei h)i forest itiMigxffii afSidtitown to 
What snggestions do i^4.inaltoJdr tkair.tsmayalt, 

Jril oompetitiaii. lOJ; Baynjoa aBjr-.:oi)prpli^tB to nialte regasdmg 

110. What suggestions have Jrml 
yon have beim active^ coaieeauedin|. i 

ll'I.tltees yourexperit«ee''li^^”to yon 
peculiarly s(iaed.ojjr aooonnt of i|« resonpees ■ 

,112. WhatdnpjpUtoof raw ma|ffiiali'm;imb«^:to'^4^.«^^^h‘’W»^‘'*yi^^ 
trade is Tfiferded by prevenriWe ^ ^ ' 

flaveyou- any f. 

of rttf material, suck as, cotte^-'ttft, 

114(e).' .What iiidastoiea4B'''^Ttonn^aya' 
andyartiy maBOfactBied artlrfes-.J'' 

118,: B^'';^''ki|^’,oif 
investigation with a view totiheir 
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I». G. S^uau., Agent, Century ISpinn^ and Mmv^cturing Coanpany, Limited, and 
, RepregetUatiice Witneee nominated by the Bombay MiUornnere' ^**oc»at«>«- 

■WanrfKN SlviBENCB. ' 

Financial AU to Industrial Enterprises. 

* * ' ' 

Having had some experience in the raising of capital for industrial enterprises, I may (Wonuaenb wait 

ay :— . .. : ■ aulce. 

(1) It is not difficult to raise capital for concerns similar to those already existing 
(i.e., cotton mills in Bombay or jutg mills in Calcutta) if— 

. (a) a sound prospectus is drawn up; 

(b) a Board of Directors of tried powers and well-known capacity figure on it. 

(2) It is most difficult to raise capital for a new industry, small or large. Inveatort 
re nettous tuad will not tread unknown paths. The difficulty of raising capital for snol; 
ndustries is aggravated by the fact that— 

(a) sayings, of people are small r 

(b) standard of comfmrt is low; 

(c) investors are few, nervous and su^cious; 

(d) average rate of interest is much higher than in other injlustrial countries; 

(c) hd local capital is available for strictly local industries, i.c., laundries, gas works 

electric light stations, tramways, etc., capital being mainly centralised,in a few 
large towns. , 

(8) The situation in regard to sources of capital will be still more restricted after tht 
?ar as the investors of Great Britain, from whom a certain amount of capital was forth- 
oming either in the shape of loans or shores, will not be able to extend the support thej 
lave hitherto given, 

(4) Nor can I suggest any new source from which capital can be tapped. 

(6) Capital is the surplus from income which remains over after satisfying tht 
tandai^iif comfort of its earner. As the bulk of the people of India have no such surplus, 
iving as they do from 'hand-to-mouth, I am afraid it is not possible to suggest any new 
ouroes from which capital may be drawn. 

(6>>: With regard to the soggasted Government methods for aiding existing or new 
udustama— 

(a) 1 am ehtirery opptwed to money grants-in-aid. 

'* (b) BuuniieB ahd subsidies are useful, but should be tised. as a last resource on proved 

' ' "V isucts.,: ’ . , ■ '' 

' (c) Guaranteed divhtenl^ for a limited period, with or without" subsequent refund to 
Govemmiant of thp expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate,.ie .a deeiFabl# aid in the ease of large enterprises such as railways, steel 
worka,^'ii!t&.. where the divMend-earmng period takes a considerable time, 
pirohebly years, to mature, tttiey should, however, be discontinued as the divi- 
. dend-earzling period is reached. In no case should the guarantee be given with- 

c.out subsequent raiuod;. ' . . 

(d) Iibass, wdlh dr without interest, are qae^ to shipping entmpriees where the asset 

is liqt^, and thdir iffie is quite jne^isd s^ dSKritble in certain cases where the 
effis^mori^^ oari be eai^ diqMbd of. ' ' 

(e) "Sn^!^ of marixtescy jtstd plasit on the'fdre-parehase system is merely an aid tc 
ineompstente isiii msri did sbenld net be ;g^eb. 

(/) Provision of p&li'hf shai^ capital of on the sante basis as public sub¬ 

scriptions ci eaj^tel may be desirable in the case of feeder lines and works ol 
utility such as gas and Metric statiems. But unless the works iq question kufqdy 
pobHe*want8, and nnla^wititout thdia.,the coawiamty'will JHiffer;-.tiie aid is.not 
desirable. 

I, H 1448—i 



g) GuaiUftteed -ori preferential Government pujftiwtffi^^- prodwtfe'tor limited'perlads.' 

,, I look upon as the best and most desiraWe aid to indnstry, ^Wheii W n^vindoilpry^ 
ie started it suffers most from want 9 ! orders. Its products are ^ a^e , 

"■ unestahlished, and copBumfers and purchasers aUke' look on it urith snspiaon imd ,. 
vdll have in most cases nothing to do with it, shark appears on, the scene 
. and buys the.products below cost.price and so bleeds.s soimd commercial enter¬ 
prise to its steady,death. If, on the other,hand, a'fiewindustry can, on starting, 
look forward'to the , removal-of its products witi»'equanimity as they are prodnoed , 
and Govemmeht use the products, confi(jaBce.%^Jaf ■oncO eBtabUshed, conspmers 
readily come forward and the shark hasiio room fprdiis enterprise. If, furtl^r, 
the industry , is protected from competition by. foreigners, whose' aim and object ■' 
ill the ordinary conrs,e of things is to speedily destroy it, so much the better. 

■ (/i) I do not’think exemption for a Jimited period cd the, profits’ of new vmdbrtal&igs 
from income tax or any'’other tax amounts sufBci^tly to a aubstantial 'amn to 
cause any dii^mfort to an undertaking. It is too ^ifiall a ihatter to count.. 

^ - (7) I do not think it is desirable for Government W control or supervise industry fiir.: 
the reason that, if the control or supervision is to be efficient, the cost would be ;^ohibitive. ' 
and impossible.-andanything short of efficiency is useless. 
ai‘p»cioiii.'i. I think that there are many small trades, for Instance m&King matches, which th? . 
ordinary capitalist, however enterprising he may. be', is ncrt able to start *becauBe-r^ , - 
(a) he does not know where to obtain suitable-timber; \ 

„ (/i).whence he is to get phosphorus; ^ ■ 

(c) what restrictions are necessary or desirable to safeguard the health of workpeople. 

I think it is the duty of Government to atari pioneer mdustries such as the above as'-i 
they have the necessary technical staff all over India-lomveBtigato and find out for them , , 
suitable materials which no private capitalist is in a position to do. 

Then there are other factories for making paper, “paints, pins, etc., which are in a 
similar category but are not dangerous trades. None of these would involve^ much capital 
or. once got going, any extensive supervision, but their-start is difficult unless it is the 
product of a larger and complicated organisation. , ’ . , 

1 would therefore say it is incumbent on Government to start small factories of the 
dangerous class, i.e., dangerous in themselves or dangerous to workers. I would say that 
ii is desirable for Government to start, if not already inaugurated by private enter¬ 
prise, factories for construction of every-day necessities, particulflrl.y those required by 
Government for their own purpose, such as stationery, pins, otc.^ 

As to the stage at which these pioneer factories or demonstration factories ate to be 
closed or handed over to the private capifnlist. it would depend cm what capitalist -c^ic' 
forward with sufficient guarantees for successful continuance. The stage of handing 
over would of course be any time after it has reached a paying basis. 

Government, however, is, like every other capitalist, dependent on its finances. 'No 
Government can be master of its finances unless it possesses complete and uhfettered 
fiscal freedom. When the Government of India can acquire that desirable end and is 
freed from external dictation as to what it shall and shall not do, then and then only will 
it acquire sufficient finances to inaugurate pioneer and other factories. At the present 
moment the matter appears to be merely an academic discussion likely or unlikely to 
boar fruit. 

The same remark applies to financing agencies, co-operative societies and Govem- 
ment assistance. 

Technical Aid to Industries. 

Technical and scientific aid provided by Government to industrial enterprise, so far 
os mv experience goes, is perhaps smaller and less in extent than in the case "of any 
civilised countrv that I know of, GoWsrnmeiit has not the necjessary financ^es, and until 
finances can Iw commanded Government is in the position of a needy capitalist who'has 
to sacrifice all to serve the immediate and pressing needs of its existence. 

Research in India if properly carried out*will cost an enormous sum cil money. 
Where is this huge sum to come from? Technical in^tutions started by private bounty 
and kept up by Government annuities are few and fair- between. The students who turn 
out as engineers, cardffics, spinners, founders, draftsmen, etc., are brought m an 
.'eimronmrat of ease and casual work. I have seen a good many of these product# and 
cannot say I like them. • To make them fit and efficient it is necessarj- to give them character 
and stamina, and by the time tiiey are turned out by technical schools they are too old 
to acquire either. When they are placed in works, which in other '«!ords,i« the “ scJilxd 
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,<rf, haara toobka,” thej utterly fail to reapond to t6e preeaure. If Government desire to . 
tarn'oat 4 iound and efficient men they must catch them young like the BritiBh Navy and 
they 'must* be Aoved into Jworkshops to acq^re industrious habits and stamma for in- 
> duateid enterprise as they do in the British Navy. To place-yoimg men -of college , 
education, at the age of 18 and 19 years or more, in technical schools to work for four or 
five hours a day, tq give them holidays to the extent of two or three months in a year, i^ 
to endow them with idleness and inefficiency which in after-life they can never eradicate! 

I shall refer to the subject again at a later stage. * 

Assistance in Marketing Products. 

India is essentially an a^icultnral country. It has one or two big industries, such as 
o^ton, jute and tea, which require neither commercial museums, nor sales agencies nor 
trade representatives. What it produces outside these huge trades—the result of raw 
material on the spot—hardly needs pushing for iharketing purposes. 

-Government patronage, however, is of the greatest importance. Government is a i8oTefnia«r‘ -a**™™ 
Very large consumer and I hold that Government' should not buy any single article dut- “***' 
side the limits of India that is or can be 'produced in the country by the aid of Government 
patronage. Bvery Government department should be compelled to publish a complete list 
of all articles above a certain value, which it has purchased or used during the previous 
twelve months. Such lists should then go to the office of the Member of Commerce and a 
summary made and published so that every citizen .of this huge empire may be in a position 
to know what the Government buys and to what extent it buys, and be.able to devote his 
' energies to the production of such of these as he may elect. The present method of buying 
stores, etc., throu^ the India Office is objectionable, costly and inefficient. The centres 
for buying should be in the Presidency towns and from the merchants, who arc established 


Other Forft}a of Qovemment Aid to Industries. 

1 am unable to suggest any other form of Government aid to industries. 

Training of Labour and Supervision. 

I think most emphatically that the lack of primary education hinders industrial Iniintnai 
development. Starting with the child ripe for tuition 1 should say that both his mental, 
manual and physical capacity should be developed simultamiously. With the A B C .of 
the language which he learns, he should be taught to plane, to mirvo, to mould, so that by 
the time he attains the age of 9 or 10 years it may be seen whether his head or his hands 
are likely to serve him fn after life. If he shows aptitude for learning he should be marked 
down for further education. If, on the other hand, he shows nimbleiiess of hand he should 
bo transferred to an industrial school for a conplp of years. By the time he has served 
two years in an industrial school he will be ready for apprenticeship in u Government or 
private work or with a contractor. Thus the wheat will be readily separated from the 
chaff at the earliest stage; each can follow the development suitable for his aptitude. 

Industrial and technical schools should be under the Department of Industries eeta- 
bhshed in the some manner as.the Department of Education and should have full control 
dE the curriculum of the industrial schools. 

The supervising and technical staff necessary for these industrial schools will be their • 
own product, and the sharpest and best of them in such numbers as may be required, should 
be sent abroad to study conditions and methods in other countries at Government expense. 

Government factories should adopt the apprenticeship system, and thus in course of 
time one would have the edneaU d labour necessary for efficient industrial development. 

I understatad that there is no uniformity in the standard of examinations of mechanical MeoB«nio»i • 
engineers in the various provinces. Examinations have been far too bookish and un- 
practical. Candidates cram up books instead of acquiring experience by practical work. 

I have .many men in my employ who are most efficient engineers and in whose judgment 
I cw place nfuch greater confidence in case of serious difficulty than in those whtan I am 
obliged to employ by Government because they possess that wonderful talisman, the certi-' 
ficate with tlifiir picture. In Bombay,we have lately become alive to the deficiency of 
these acuity holders. A new Boiler Act is being brought in which will make compulsory 
a manual examination side by aids .with a written one, and I think that this efficient proposal 
should be uniformly adopted by all local Governments and Administrations in India. If 
this were done reciprocity by recognising each other’s certificate would be a great and 
diesirable reform.. 

As far as I am aware, there is nb c^cjal administration or provincial organisatipn for 
^ devdopmerif of,indusriy in the Bombay Presidency. . 
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Government Organisation for the Collection and Distribution of Commercial Intelligence. 

I am of opinion that the present Government organisation for the collection and dis¬ 
tribution of commercial intelligence is efficient, and I cannot suggest any improvement.- 

I think the monographs on industrial subject® issued are valuable, but they should, ai 
the end of every year, be gathered together and issued in a book form if such a course u 
not already pursued. 


Other Forms of Government Action and Organisation. 


Certitlcat(s The first point I would suggest is that all medicines and chemicals used or utilisec 

Quality. foj. internal or external bodily application should be certified by Government. Ihe curt 

of the body is a serious matter. Man is liable to ills without adding to them the danger 0 
impure or adulterated medicine. 

. A Food or Drugs Act should at once be made applicable to the whole of India on thi 
lines of the Acts in England. Every Presidency town should possess a complete orgamsa 
tion for such. It will be necessary to employ a certain number of inspectors to ad 
minister the same and to see tliat its terms are not violated. If you guard the healtl 
of the people you will acquire a great industrial asset. 

In our own trade of cotton spinning we use quite a number of chemicals such as chlorid 
of zinc, chloride of magnesium, Glauber Balt. etc. Some of the more valuable of thee 
chemicals are adulterated, but I do not think any legal remedy is necessary yet. 


Trade Miiks and 
Trade Nainc-<. 


Roade, and 

WftterwavB, 


lf,.^ipjnn? FCeiglilB. 


There is no act for registration of trade marks or trade names in India. As far, as th 
raillowncrs are concerned th('y have practically adopted a Trade Marks Registration Ac 
of their own which has so far answered very well as evidenced by the very few legal action 
taking place in regard to infringements. 

Regarding trade names, 1 am of opinion that it would be better to have all partnci 
ships registered by Act. One day we have a gentleman trading under the aristocrat! 
name of Curzon'and within a measurable time he suddenly blossoms into the plai 
Mr. Vithaldas. It is therefore difficult to know whom we are trading with unless the 
are compelled to disclose their identity. 

All our goods being transported by railw'ays. any remarks 1 may hiive to state wi 
refer to them only. « 

The railways of Bombay are admirably managed, but they require greater termini 
facilities. Goods have to be transported by bullock carts many miles because railwaj 
have no facility at the nearest station for receiving or discharging goods. Further, ^reatc 
encouragement should be given to works and mills to take railway sidings. At present tt 
railways appear to have a rooted objection to grant such facilities and they do their utmoi 
to kill'any proposal placed before them. In England it is just the reverse. Railways ai 
only too keen to grant sidings in order to encourage traffic. Works or mills giiaranteem 
a certain amount of traffic per annum for a number of years should have railway sidinf 
laid to their works free of charge or at the most at cost pncc. Instead of this railwaj 
demand extra en^ne charges and other things causing nearly all works m Bombay to c 
without such facilities. 

Shipping freights have hindered our traile with China, so that it appears to be with! 
a measurable degree of extinction. Freights are provided by a conference of the P. & ( 
and Japan lines. The freights are not settled by any rules of anthmetic, equity or J^ci 
For instance the distance to Hongkong is about half the distance to Kobe, yet that patnot 
institution, the P. & 0. line, subsidized by Government contracts for mail^ charges f( 
one ton of yam b'ales to Hongkong as much as for one ton of cotton bales to Kobe wliich- 
twice as far. Their justification for this amazing act is refreshing. Coton contains ( 
much dirt and being spun in Japan has to be brought back to Hongkong that they wish< 
to place the respective spinners of each country on an equal basis. I am not quoting th 
from “ Alice in Wonderland." I am quoting a sober fact. 


Remedies are self-evideid: and up to Government to devise. 


My own summary of the situation— ' " , , 

(a) Government should not gi« ittoney grants under any circumstance. 

(hi Governmqpt should loan only as a benevolent banker would loan on good securit 
readily retfli^aWe—but on the understanding that as long as the concern is sati 
faetoriiy BW as shown by its resBto Government would extend the cred 
indefinittfty, 

(c) Government may take shares in certm large undertakings in the same mann 
as a banker would do with surplus money to invest. 
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(d) Above ail, Goverainent should purchase products and guarantee purchases so 
long as quality were kept up. This last is the most important help, to my mind, 
that Government can give. 

(c) Above all, any help given should not emasculate individual effort. 

(/) Government should pay great attention to railway, canal and ocean transport and 
bring charges down to an irreducible minimum. Cheap and ample transport is 
the backbone of prosperity. 

Oral Evidence, 12Tir November 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to parjigrapli fi (rf) you realise, don’t you, that 
there are quite a large number of industries which it is desirable to have started, but 
which Government cannot guarantee to purchase the products of? Take for instance a 
match factory. The orders of Govenimcnt would not help the factory much?— A. J 
realise that. But still I think it is ncccssury that Government shouid stmt a match 
factory. 

Q. Is there any special way in which you would suggest that a factory, where the . 
Government cannot be a jmvehaaer, should he encouraged? (km you suggest any special 
form of help for ind'URtrif'H where (iovornmcnl cannot ordinuiily he a puix-huser?— A. Then' 
arc certain industries .which it is necessiiry for a country to possess. 'J’ake, for instance, 
a match factory. Matches are a necessity in any civilised country and ai-e made, I think, 
in most of the civilised countries, Japan included. Plnglnnd, France, Germany, all make 
matches. It is rather a dangerous trade, and if it were started by ordinary enterprise. 
Government would soon he up against difficulties. 

• 

Q. The trouble is. as it has been hitlKuto, the finding ot snilahle wood.—d. It has 
been, hut 1 should not think it is insuperable. 

Q. Discfissing the (juestion of hahnical aid to industries you raise the question of 
practical training. Do you think that practical ti'aining should precede college training 
or follow it? In the case of a man who inleiids to go through a technical college tiaining 
do you think that he. should go into the shops first and into the college nflerwards oi- rice 
veisa? — A . It is rather difficult to answer. 

Q. It has hecn j)ut to us in this way, that if you put a m.an into a college first of all, 
nolwdy knows whether he is going to he a suitahh' man for the trade of mechanical engi¬ 
neering. ,lf you give him a practical training for a year oi- two first of all. you are given 
a chance of seeing whether that is the kind of thing (hat he could take up and stick’to, 
and you also give him a practical bent before he is too old for it. They complain that 
when^ men leave the (leclmical colh'ges they are averse from working under factory con¬ 
ditions. and for that reason it has been suggested by some people that some ]iractical 
training should precede cxillego training at a fairly early age.—T think it is a very 
wise suggestion. Of coursi!, most men that have risen to eminence have sfai-ted low down 
and they acquired college training by night and at the same time they worked during 
the day. If you look at the railway managers of England, the locomotive superintendents, 
they have all practically risen from the lowest rung and w'orked thcii’ way uji. 

Q. You nro in favour of bringing in practic.al training at as early an age as possible? 
— A. Yes, and providing a college career afterwards. That is necessary. 

Q, You spealc aboni the question of purchase of Governmenf stoies. You realise 
that, if Government is to concentrate its buying ns largely ns possible in India, it would 
require some means of discovering what is made in India, some organisation for doing so? 
— A. Very necessary I should tburk. 

Q. Do,you thiidc that that organisation which would be an iniporiant part of the com¬ 
mercial industrial intelHgencc organisation —do you think that that should be provincial or 
entirely centralised? My reason for asking that question is that you say, “ The centres 
for buying should be in the Presidency Towns.” Is that a suggestion which you press 
very much, or do you think that it is comparatively less essential?— A. Several times I 
have been up against difficulties owing to India Office purchases. As a concrete example 
a certain sum of money was given to Government for building nurses’ quaisters at a local 
hospittfl. The building was hung up,for months owing to wie want of one or two steel 
beams. The beams could have been easily purchased locally and all this waste of time 
saved if all suoh purchases had not to be made by the India Office. ^ 

Q. I am confining my question to the detail-as to whether thwife should central 
buying organisation or an organisation simply in Presidency towatti W a provincial organi¬ 
sation.— A. I should think it would have to be partly both. It Wohld have to be centra¬ 
lised for the lyhole of the Indian Empire,, Therfr would have to be some son of organisa¬ 
tion in the JProsidency towns to ascertain what is going on in each Presidency. 

L H 1449—2 
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Q. What about places like Cawnpore?—.4. That will have to be worked from one 
of the Presidency towns like Calcutta. 

Q. What is your objection to its being done by the provincial Department of Indus¬ 
tries in the United Provinces, reporting in its*turn to the central Department of Indns- 
tries?—/4.1 see no objection. 

Q. And then as regards things that cannot be obtained in India, how are they to be 
obtained?— A. I think, as far as possible through importers in the Presidency towns. 

Q. You speak about primary industrial education. You say, “ If, on the other 
hand, ho shows niiubleni'ss of hand he should be transferred to an industrial school for 
a couple of years.” When you say ‘ transferred that is begging rather a big question? 
— A. It is. 

Q. Should you pick him out and make him go, or give him every inducement to 
go?—A. Pick him out and make him go. 

Q. As regards the apprenticeship system, you consider that a special statutory posi¬ 
tion should be created for a y<iuthful apprentice to prevent him from leaving his inden- 
tui’es tintil they liave ('xpired and so on?— A . T think so. 

Q. You Ihiuk that you want a sia'cinl statutory position created other than the 
merelycontractuiilono?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is not likely to create trouble between the employers and the 
employed and increase the suspicion with which labour regards its employers?— A. I do 
not think so. It would teach them from the bi'giiiniug the significance of a contract which 
they do not possess now. It would also discipline them to a certain extent which is neces¬ 
sary. 

Q. You think that such a special statutory position of apprenticeship would nut be 
unpopular among the labouring clnsseH?— A. 1 think it would not bo unpopular. 

Q. About tho Boiler Act, in Bengal we find there is no Act and they say that they 
have few accidents and (hey are getting on happily. In other parts of India Ve find the 
difficulty that one floverninent will not accept another (lotlernment’s eortificaie. I under¬ 
stand that until the new Boiler Act was introduced by the Bombay (lovernme.ut they were 
unable to recognise the Central Provinces certificates. You consider that variation of 
practice and uncertainty is midesirablo at present?— A. Yes. 

Q. How do you think it should be done away with?—A. I Ihink there should be one 
Act for the whole of India and one method. 

Q. And where a certificate is granted in one province it should he valid it another? 
— A. Yea. 

Q. Without any further examination of the men or anything?—^. P think so. 

Q. As to there being complaints that the certificated men of the Central Provinces 
and of the United Provinces arc not up to the standard in Bombay, that is very largely a 
question of examiners and not only of law?— A . Yes. 

Q. ITow do you think that some uniform standard in examination should be achieved? 
— A. First of all, by limiting the places of examination, and by exchanging the exami¬ 
ners. * 

Q. Seme form of panel from which examiners should bo chosen for the whole of 
India—you mean something of that sort?— A. Yes, or sending examiners from Bombay 
to examine in Calcutta and so on; an interchange of examiners would, I think, achieve 
that uniformity very soon. 

Q. And then would you have some form of standing or provincial committee or would 
you have it done directly by the Government of India? Who would control the inter¬ 
change and make tho necessary arrangements? You want some sort of secretarial body 
to do it like the Board of Examiners for the Oriental languages in Calcutta?— A. I should 
imagine that the men who examined last year in Madras should bo invited to examine this 
year in Bombay, and so on. 

Q. By mutual arrangement as the Agricultural Colleges do?— A. Yes. Quite so. 

Q. If you get adulterated chemicals what action do you take about it?— A. Send 
them back. 

Q. You have some form of guarantee?—-d. We are supplied according to specifica¬ 
tion. 

Q. If that is outside your specification, 1 suppose,you have agreed on means of 
analysis?— A. The chemicals that we use in our mills are few, not very many. Of 
course, we address the standing firms and as far as I know they have fulfilled the specifica¬ 
tion 80 fur. 

Q. If you buy from anybody in the United Kingdom or in India, do you buy, say, 
under certain trade terms by which analysis is made by certain authorities? You do not 
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flay “ I boy this 96 per cent, pure, and if there is any doubt samples should be taken 
wd sent to sueh and such a person or persons selected by the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
mation.” or something of that sort?— A. No. , We only ask for 98 or 96 per cent, of 
diloride of zinc or any other chemical, and as far as we- have been able to ascertain we 
never had any difficulty about it. We never had it adulterated. 

Q. What are the precise burdens which you say railways lay on mills wanting rail¬ 
way sidings? Is it not the case that jute mills in and around Calcutta are more frequently 
furnished with sidings than the cotton mills in and around Bombay?— A. Undoubtedly. 

J do not think there is any single mill in Bombay that has a siding; at least, I am not 
aware of one. 

• Q. Would it be convenient to you to put in a detailed statement of the terms which 
yon were asked and the objections which you raised to them?— A. Yes.* 

< 3 . I am not following you into the question of shipping freights although you say 
that the remedies are self-evident. One would be nationalisation? Would you recom¬ 
mend as far as that?— A. No. I mean that the Peninsular and Oriental Company is 
subsidised by Government and surely Government have some say, or some pressure can 
be put on them. It is a thorny question I admit, but it has to be faced some day. 

Mr. 0. A. Thomas. — Q. In paragraph fi (c) of your written evidence you say, 

“ Guaranteed dividends with or without subsequent refund to Government of the expen¬ 
diture incurred in paying, dividends at the guaranteed rate is a desirable aid in case of 
large enterprises such as railways, steel works, etc.” In the last sentence you say, “ In 
no case should the guarantee be given without .subsequent refund.” These two are incon¬ 
sistent. The last sentence expresses your opinion?--A. 1 am entirely opposed to money 
grants-in-aid. The last sentenee e.xpresses iny opinion. 

Q. deferring again to the question of pioneer factories and the match industry, you 
say, “ I think that there aie many small trades, tor instance, making mutches, which the 
ordinary capitalist, however enterprising he may be, is not able! to start because (1) he 
does not know where to obtain suitable timber, (-2) where he is to g('t jdiosphorus, and (.q) 
what restrictions are nci-essary or Mesirahle to safeguard the health of work-people.” 
Supposing the Government supply him with the n(!ceBBar 3 ' information as to where ho could 
get timber and • phosphorus and also take; necessary precautions by legislation or other¬ 
wise to provide for the safeguarding of the health of tho work-people, is there any reason 
in your mind why private enterprise, should not start these factories in preference to Gov¬ 
ernment?— A. There is no reason why they should not be started. But I think you 
will agree with me that Governmmil have published many monographs on certain indus¬ 
tries which eiiTl with t,he. publication. Nobody com<» forward to start those industries, ‘ 
and I think that there are certain necessary enterprises which if nobody starts them it is 
tho purpose of the State to sjart and show the way to tho p(!ople. 

Q. I understand that your )-eason why the i-upitalist is unable to start is that ho has 
not got the necessary information. But if the Government supply him with the necessary 
information, you would leave it to tho capitalist t,o’start tho industry?—A. If tho capi¬ 
talist comes forward it would be desirable that he should start rather than the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Q. In most cases. Government concern in tho matter should end with the supply of 
information and tho taking of necessary precautions to safeguard the health of the people 
in dangerous industries?—A. I think that Government sliould take a fatherly interest in 
any manufactures started under ihose circurastancos. 

Q. But they should not start the factory themselves?—A. I think they should if 
nobody else starts it. 

Q. Your point is that Government should supply information, wail and see whether 
any private capitalist enmes forwa’d to start the industry, and if nobody comes forward 
the Gotemment should take tho industry in hand and show how it could bo done?—A. 
Quite so. 

- Q. In the following paragraph, you talk about pioneer factories or demonstration 
factories. Are those things identical in your mind or do you distinguish between the two? 
What do you mean by a demonstration factory?— A. A demonstration factory would be 
like an agricultural factory making butter and showing how it is done. 

■Q. A demonstration factory would not be a permanent institution because you say 
in the last sentenee, “ The stage of handing over would be of course any time after it 
has reached a paying basis ”?— A. That is a pioneer factory. 

Q, A demonstration factory would not be run on commercial lines to make a profit 
and it would be for demonstration only? A pioneer factory on the other hand, is one 
run-on commercial lines, which, as it shows profit, will be handed over to any one coming 
forward to take it?— A. Yes. 


*Vi4e Appendix printed after the witness' oral eridenee. 
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Q. In handing over tiieso pioneer factories, is there not an objection to the Govern¬ 
ment handing them over to the lughost bidder after they had reached a paying basis, and 
would that not be an handicap to competitors in the futureV Would not the whole expense 
which the Government has incuri'ed on a pioneer factory go to benefit a single capitalist 
or company later on?—yf. I do not propose that Government should auction the factory. 
T suggest that Gcn'eriimeiit should hand it over to some pei'son or persons competent to 
I'un that factory. 

Q. I'liere may be a doz('n persons capable, of running that factory.— A. I see the 
difficulty you mention. 1 think each will have to take its chance. If the Government 
give a certain sum of money and invest it in a factory and the result is a profit, the Gov¬ 
ernment would ha\'e done, their duty. 

(,). Tho person who is lucky enough to get this factory, wlnm it is a paying concein, 
would have an enorniouK advantage over bis fiiliire c(jnipetitoi's. Is not that an objection 
to pioneering factories by Gnveinmont? -A. 1 cannot see it. 

Sir 1). J. Tutu .—(,), You do not want to have theso factories auctioned, but you 
\\(aild like, to hand them over to capitalists who supp!\ sufficient guarantees for their 
successful continuance. Is that your idea?— A. Mv idea is not lo auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Q. But by .some means b' find out wlietli(‘r some capilalist is coming forward who 
can give guarantees tor successful continuance. Is that youi- idea? — A. That is, one 
who will guaianlee both the financial part and Ihe ability to run it. 

Q. How would you ascertain iliui?—.1. 11 is not inniossibb' to ascertain it. to dis- 

tiiifruisli between ])eople and fii tiis. 

Q. You would shut out tiu' man who w'anis to make a b(>ginning bocauKe ho has not 
made a n.'ina'?—,1. Ih^ must hav(' .some knowledge. Ther(' iinist ho something known 
about the man who comes forwai'd to take the laelorv over. 

• 

Mr. (1. A. TliiiiniiK. — Q. Thaler Hie bead of ficKiiing and labour you say, “ f think 
most emphatically that tla* lack’ of jirimarv education hindi'rs indu.strial development.” 
Are you aware lhal, in the Bouiba\’ mills only 17 per cent, of the idiildren have any educa¬ 
tion whatever?—.!. I am aware id’ Unit fact. 

Q. Can you tell the ConimisRion what tli<' reasmi is? — A. 1 suppose they are put to 
work too young before they ac(]iiire education. 

Q. What arc thi' remedies.'—.d. Compnlsory edneation. ^ 

(,). Is comjailsorv edneation Hie only remedy?— A. ] should think so. 

(,). Have you any c-\perience of mill schools for children?—/I. We have ono in our 
own factory. I should like to see, them centralised. 

Q. In yiair own (i|)inion, the schools which have been started have been a success? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

G. What is tho reason of their failnro?— A. Because the parents of these children 
try and gel theui lo work at one mill and then take them away so that they can go to 
another mill and thus steal lime. , 

Q. Is not tho. control in the hands of the millownors?— A. Yes. 

Q. As a body, could not Ihe millownors (■.nmbino to prevent this migration from mill 
to mill to avoid schooling?- .1. They riiti, hut 1 am afraid there is not cohesion enough, 
amongst them to do so at present. 

Q. Bo you think that legislation is the only menus of educating the mill children?— 
A. Yes. 

iS'ir D. J. Tata.—Q. In your answer to (juestion No. fi, sub-paragraph (e), you say, 
” Supply of machinery and plant on tho hire-purchase system is merely an aid to incom¬ 
petence and as an aid should not he given.” You think that those who have not the 
means but the skill should not be assisted? Is not that what you mean?— A. I mean that 
those who have skill can in some way or other command the necessary finance to obtain 
plant independently of Government. 

* 

Q. Further on, in answer to the first jftirt, you say: ‘‘ It is most difficult to raise 
capital for a n^w industry, small or large,” and you,think that small men with the neces¬ 
sary skill cannot raise capital. Then you say that Government should not give him any 
aid. That means that u man with sufficient skill but not the means is to be left alone?— 
A. For every genuine application from a man who really is hard up for money for plant 
which he could instal and make it pay, Government receive* at least 20 applications Upm 
men who are not able to do it and the Govenimeiit’“ 
other directions. 
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Q. But fchwe might be somebody with sufficient skill and it might be good to git 
, -him: help?— A, May be. But as a means of aiding industry and as a means of investin 
smpluB Government funds it would not be worth while. 

Q, With regard to Government patronage you say: ‘ ‘ Goveniment patronage, hov 
■ ever, is of the greatest importance. Government is a very large consumer. Every Goi 
ernment department should be compelled to publish a complete list of all articles abov 
a certain value, which it has purchased or used during the previous twelve months.’ 
How far do you think that Government patronage should be given to the cotton industrj 
with regard to the purchase of goods?—/I. Very much further than they have givei 
hitherto. 

Q. Do you think that patronage was exercised with discrimination between mill 
and mills? What is your e.\perienee with regard to Government patronage?—i4. Befon 
the war we had no experience. After the war began we began to supply them with i 
certain amount of stiifl's. Before the war we started the inanufactiirc of khaki and it wai 
very hard to induce Government to take any of it, and the trade rather languished. Th< 
war came and saved the khaki plant. 

Before the war do you think that there was any special favour shown to sotm 
pcoplb, while others, were left out in the cold? Do you think that the patronage wai 
exercised equally in all caseH. or was there any discrimination lietween mills and millsl 
— A. I had no experience at all whatever before the war. 

Q. Did you try to supply the Government direct?—A. Yes, some years ago. W« 
tried to supply the army, but my experience was, it was left to the babu in charge and th« 
babu in charge found the cloth one inch longer or one inch shorter when it did not suil 
him. • 

Q. But things have altered now?^— A. Yes, very much. 

Q. With regard to the questron which Mr. Thomas asked you about the training ol 
labour and supervision, can y’ou ^ive us an idea of what is being done by millowners in 
general about the education of half-timers? Is it general, or is it prevalent only in a 
few mills? Is there any serious attempt made to educate half-timers?— A. I do not think 
so. T think‘there is no serious attempt, 'rhe tTovernment by means of their Collector 
asked the mills to start schools for half-timers. They complied with that request in a half¬ 
hearted manner, but the half-timers are not deriving any lauiefit from it, because, first of 
all, they serve in the mill for a very limited period, and' if they do not get their full-time 
ticket they gp on to another mill and try to g(!t a full-time ticket. 

Q. With regard to the schools for half-timers, are they outside your mills or inside 
your mills?— A. Inside. I think the Municipality shotdd have a central school in etwh 
of the big districts and gf(t a levy from the mills to support it. 

Q. Has the Bombay Municipality done anything in that direction?—A. As far as 
I know, not. 

_ Q. Was there not a conference betwa'cn the ii.illowucrs and the. Municipality on the 
subject?-A. There have been many conferences, but the results have not rn.aturc'd. 

Q. You say that industrial and technical schools should be under the Department of 
Industries. With regard to technical schools, what is the type of student that you receive 
from technical schools? D<j .you find that those students who come from technical schools 
shape better? Have you any experience of students from technical schools in your mills? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your expeiicnce of them?—A. My experience is that they go to a tech¬ 
nics school at a stage too late in life. There they acquire habits which they cannot 
eradicate when they get to serious work. If they started jn the works, got into the dis¬ 
cipline of the works, the hours of the works, the hard wor|c required in the works, and 
then went to school to acquire the necessary knowledge which they could apply to that 
work, they would be very much better men than those who go to a college at the age of 
17 or 18 and then go to a technical school for the next three years and pass the examination 
and expect a big pay at the end of the course, without possessing the necessary works 
experience. • 

Are you satisfied with the class of students turned out by the loc,aI Technical 
B^wl? Have you in your employm.mt any of them?—A. I have not, because they are 
not hard enough workers. • 

_ . ^ moan the Victoria Jubilee Bchool. You have no students from that School?— A. 

I nave had, but I do not know whether there are any now. 

Q. Are you generally satisfied with them? Don’t they make better workmen?_A. 

make very good workmen if they could eradicate those habits of holidays, etc. 

Q. We have been told that skill ' and efficiency have been frequently more hishlv 
4wdoped in {he uneducated than in the educated; We vrould like to know what is ^ur 
,r', xal44a~5 • ^ 
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exi)erie.nf!p in tho siibjoct. Would you like your workmen to be educated or uneducated? 
For technical skill and manual efficiency, do you think that a workman is hotter for a little 
education?—.d. I should say he is better fora little education. Skill is a gift, such as 
genius. 

Q. Can you give us your views on tho present housing conditions of labour? It has 
been suggested that the conditions in Bombay are viuy bad. What is your exiwrience <rf 
the housing conditions?— A. They are extremely bad. I think that something should be 
done to improve them. We ourselves propose to house all our people gradually. 

(?. Have you any experieuci* of the conditions outside Bombay? Can you compare 
them with Calcutta?— A. 1 am afraid I cannot. As far us I know, the Imtitdcn in Calcutta 
aro as bad as the eliawln in Bombay. 

Q. When you provide houses do you think that labourers take to them readily?— A. 
J think so. W(' have a certain ainonnt of exjierlence and they have done so. 

Q. ] hax(' l>een told that any attempts in this direction arc not successful because 
labourers r('fuKe to occupy houses provided for them, because it gives their employ'crs a sort 
of control over them, and they an' not pia^parc'd to submit to that control. For instance, if 
a man did not want to work and stayed at home, the jobber would come and ask him to go to 
the mill to work. And that is the reason why labour is rather inclined to keep away from 
the houses that yini provide, fs that so?-.l. That has not been our experience. 

Q Can you tell us how far and why wagi'S have risen within recent times in the 
Bombay mills?—.1. My impression is that in the last ten years they hayi^ gone up fifty per 
(•('lit. The reasons are the (b'ariiess of living and the (b-mand for labour being greater than 
tile supply. 

(,). Wliy is the supjily so much less than it should he? What are the causes?— A. 
Tjaboiir is reejuired very much more largely in Bombay. 

Q . There are more works here, and there is not enough labour? —.1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that your labour responds to the stimulus of higher wages? Owing to 
higher wages do you get better work, better attendanci'. mon' outturn?--?!. No. rather 
worse. There is no amhition in them. 

Q. What happens to the higher wages they get? How do they spend them?—.1. They 
absi'iit themselves rather more, and they spend mostly in drink and loafing. 

Q. A certain standard of living is all that they aim at. If they get higher wages they 
do not care to earn the full amount, hut they do less work so as to keej) up to that standard.— 
A. That is precisely what it amounts to. 

Q. Have you any reiimiks to make on the economics of shorter hours? You find that 
they do not respond to higher wages, because it is ])robably due to having to work long hours. 
With shorter hours will that slide of alTairs he improvi'd? Hiive you given thought to the 
question of working shorter hours?—/I. first of all, the man, who is supposed to work in 
our mill for twelve hours never does work for 12 hours, but works eight hours and the 
remaining four hours he spends in the comfKmnd, sleeping or talking or amusing himself 
otherwise. * 

Q. Is it not rather a sweeping statement?— A. It is: but I have seen it, and I can 
prove it. 

Q. That would not be the average?— A. Very nearly. We employ three times 
more men for the same work than they do in Lancashire, and a lot of power is wasted 
simjily because these' men will not, woi'k. 

Q. Don’t you think that if the workmen were made to work shorter hours they might 
put more into their work than they do now ?—d. I do not think so. Not until their standard 
of living is raised. The question depends on the standard of comfort. The workman now 
has some idea as to what he wants. He wants a ceHain amount of food and drink and 
tor the rest he wants to loaf and he wants to earn the amount necessary to keep up his 
standard of living with thc' minimum effort he can, and he d(H'8 not care to go beyond it. 
Raise ambition in him and educate him and he w'ill work l)e.tter. 

Q. Is not this listlessness due to the long hours from sunrise to sunset, and that goes 
on from year’s end to year’s end? If you reduce- the hours from twelve to ten, he can get 
two hours to loaf outside and do other things that you mentioned, will he not be inclined to 
give you better work inside your mill?— A. He may, bfit I do not think he will,—not until 
you change his ideas. 

Q. How could you do that?—.1. By education. ^ 

Q. With regard to certificates of quality, you any that all medicines and chemical 
should be‘certified by Government. Would you be prepared to extend the system to otlta 
products besides medicines and chemicals? You say, “The first point I would suggest i 
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that all niedicines and chemicals used or utilised for intoraial or external bodily application 
should be certified by Government.” Would you extend the system to other products?— A. 
If the limited experience is favourable, yes. 

Q. By what agency?—How woiild it be carried out?— A. Voluntarily. If a man 
wants to have a certain j)roduct of his certified by (io\emment he can go to the Govern¬ 
ment Chemical Laborntoiy for anahsis and get a certificate. 

Q. Only such products as arc certified would be saleable?— A. Would be labelled so. 

Q. You have said something about sidings, and I believe you are going to submit a 
note* on it. We have also heard complaints regarding the hardships caused by heavy rail¬ 
way freights and the shortage of waggons. Have you any opinions on the subject?— A. 
Yes. I think that is one of the things that I am going to add to my evidence later on. 
Ggvernmeut should, after the war. b(' in a position in my opinion to build all their waggons, 
all the steel parts required, manufacture them hero, and also their engines and engine parts, 
so as to be quite independent of the United Kingdom in case of necessity, and if Government 
adopted the principli! of finding ail their requirements in this eountrv we should hear very 
much less about shoi tage of waggons. 'J'he shortage of waggons is. at the present moment, 
due to the imiKtssibility of replacing broken down waggons. 

Q. Are you an advocate of State manageineiif of all railways not only with reference 
to the building of waggons and the supply of waggons, but to the entire munagement of rail¬ 
ways by the State?— A. ' Yes. entire management. 

Q. With regard to trade marks you say : “As far as the millowneiH are concerned, they 
have practically adopted a Trade Marks Begistration Act of their o\\ii which has so far 
answered very well as evinced by the veiy few b'gal actions takijig place in regard to infringe- 
monis.V All the mills do not belong to the Millowners’ A.ssociation?— A The cotton mills 
in Bombay. 

Q. Not all of tliem. Thtu'c must be a few outside?—,1. There are. 

Q. Do you think that at j)ro8ont numb(>rs are siiflicientlv proU'cted by the regulations 
of the Millowners’ Association?—Practically they have Iweri. There lia\’e bccti very 
few cases otherwise. 

Q lluvo you any views on the subject of adidteratlon of cotton?—Has the Millowners’ 
Association tried to do anything with regard to the adulteration of cotton so ns to prevent it? 
— A. They have done nothing so far. 

Q Do you think that something is necessary?—.1. Undoid)tedl,\. We hope that 
something tangible wUl come us the result of the (k)ttou Uommissioii. It is possible to 
prevent it. 

Q. Have the Millowners’ Association or the millowners individually given any 
attention to the subject of workmen’s componHution in case of accidemts or death in the mills? 
— A. A certain number of mills have a provident fund similar to the Provident Fund ijj 
Railways. We have one. For all men drawing wages over Es. SO. a certain percentage, 
about f> per cent, approximately, is put into the fund ai'd the mill at the end of the _yeur adds 
a similar amount and gives interest and it ludps a considerable number of people. 

Q. That is not compensation for accidents. If any workmen met with any accident in 
the course of their duty, is there any provision made for their eompensation?• A. No. 

Q. You think that some sueh thing is necessary in the interests of workmen?— 
A It is difiScult to say here because it will end in more carelcssneBs. They are already 
careless enough. 

Q. There are. some accidents that arc not preveutihle?—.1. Yos. I say that some 
tentative measures may be taken. I have not thouglit particularly about it. 

Q. In your own case, if there is an accident in your mill what do you do?—.4, Wc 
have a doctor on the premises and v.c have a dispensary. If it is a trivial case the man is 
attended to at once. Ho is sent home and the doctor goes and visits him if it is serious, and 
his wages and place are kept open until he is well enough to come hack to iis. 

Q. Supposing he is disabled?—.1. We ernplov him as far as possible inaiomc other 
capacity. Supposing ho dies we give a certain amount to his widow. 

Q. Do you think this is generally done by most of the mills?— A. I am afraid I have 

no knowledge of other mills. , 

• 

Q. Recently we umlershKxl that a British firm set aside a sum of t'l0.000 a year for 
five years for scientific reseaK-h. Don’t you think that an attempt should be made by mill- 
owners to start scientific research for all their requirements? The industry would be all the 
better for scientific advice on the several questions that may confront them. I understand 
that you have yourself occaBionaUy*Bubmitted difficulties that v'ou had to the Institute at 
Bangalore. Don’t yon think that the millowners could combine and start an Institute for 

• ri(f« Appendix printed nftei: the wHucm,’ oral Bvidonoc. 
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scientific research to which they conld submit all their Icientific ditficulties and questions ot 
that kind?— A. 1 have submitted twice, I believe—once certainly, to the Institute at 
Bangalore, but I did not get a satisfactory reply. 

Q. That is all the more reason why we should hove an Institute to which all the 
scientific difficulties with ^sgard to cotton and the manipulation of cotton could be submit¬ 
ted. Don’t you think that an industry which within the last two years has earned such a 
largo amount of profit should be asked to set aside a certain amount for the sake of supporting 
an institute of research to help the industry, and that it would be an advantage to do so?— 
A. I think the difficulties of cotton industry are more commercial than in the way of 
reseanh. 

ilon'hlc Sir FazuJbhoy (lurrimbhoy. — Q. In answer to Question No. 2, you say. 
'■ It is most difficult to raise capital for a new industry, small or large.” Have you changed 
your views now? Do you still think that there is difficulty in getting capital for starting new 
industry in Bombay after the influx of money which Bombay has got?— A. I have changed 
my views. It is much easier to get money. 

Q, Do you know that the cement industry was started before the war? It was a new 
industry and still the capital was subscribed three times over?— A. I was not aware of it. 

Q. With reference to your answer to Q. t> (d). in what way do you want to give loans 
to shipping enterprises, tor starting i.he shipping industry in the country?— A. I should like 
•to see shipbuilding yards started with (iovermm'nt aid, either by Indian capital or Indian 
management, or failing that, even to ask one of the shipbuilding yards at home to come out 
and start shipbuilding here and thus make us indep<!ndent. 

Q. In the beginning there would be maiiy difficulties, and therefore Govemme/it aid is 
necessary?— A. Yes. 

Q. About the purchase of stores in this country, don't you think that when a new 
industry is started in India, the finish of the article cannot be just the satne-as that of the 
articles purchased from other countries where they ha-fe got the industry for a number of 
years and even if an article is a little inferior, do you not think that Government ought to 
encourage it?- A. I think that Government should encourage it ns far as possible and {)oint 
out its inferiority. 

Q. Do you think that Government should have a Department of Industries, Imperial 
and Provincial?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they should have experts for advising the people?-^/!. Yea. 

Q. Is there no remedy other than fiscal freedom which can solve the Indian industrial 
problem?— A. The requirements of the industrial problem are many. If necessary I 
would protect industries by levying a tax. 

Q. About primary education, do you know that the Bombay Government have appoint¬ 
ed a comnnttee? Do you know the rticommendations of that committee in regard to the 
education of the mill children?— A. I understand that there was a bill introduced by- 

Q. No, no. There was a special committee appointed by Government to enquire into 
the education of the mill-hands.— A. I do not know. 

Q. Are you in favour of the education of young boys who attend mills being made 
compulsory?— A. Yes, up to eleven yiuirs. If you ask my private opinion, I would abolish 
half-time. 

Q. Unless education is made compulsory for all the children in the city, is it possible 
to make education compulsory for the juvenile mill-hands?— A. I think compulsory 
education will have to be intnduced all over the city. 

Q. Some of the witnesses whom we have examined have stated that the spread of 
education among the artisan classes tended to bring manual labour into contempt and that 
the sons of artisans educated beyond the primary stage showed a distinct tendency to forsake 
their profession in favour of clerical work. Do you agree with that view?— A. I contend 
that every child born in the country should have compulsorj’ education, and I am not con¬ 
tending for any further education for’the artisan classes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Would you combine with primary education some system of 

education to increase their manual skill while they are receiving primary education?_ A. I 

iiave stated that already. * • 

Ilon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy.—Q. You have heard the complaints t- bH the 
fchawls in Bombay are extremely bad. The Improvement Trust have got a rule by wHch 
they give money for building chawls. Can you suggest why the millowners have not availn 
cd themselves of the opportunity provided by that rule of taking money from the Improve¬ 
ment Trust?— A. I think that some of them have token advantage of it, bnt it is difficult 
to say why others, have not done so. 
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difficulties?— A. I do not know. I think it is the great coet. 
ra. 1,000 a room is a very big sum. 

Q. . You Ought to have a full knowledge of tho matter because you are going into the 
question yourself?— A. We are building our own chawls and the improvement Trust is 
acquiring lands for us. 

Q. What about the plans? ,\re your chawls built according to the plans of the 
Improvement Trust?— A. We submit to them plans of oir- own. We differ from the 
Improvement 1 rust in many respc'cts. They have acci'pled our aiuendnients. 

Q’ The Govoriunent of lloinbay aslual tin' luillowtn'rs l^t meet tin'ui with I'egurd to 
mill-hands’ accommodation. Were you one of them?- .1. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the difficulties uhieli some of the inillo\\in*rs cnumerati'd about tho 
matter?—.d. Yes. 

Q. One of the difficulties was that they have not got snfficicmt laud near their mills?-— 
.4. Quite so. 

Q. And therefore tln'v wanted that chawls should be built in different centres and that 
the millowners should pay for thorn. Do you think that is iu«ic feasible?—.1. That is 
feasible for mills in jiojailatod areas wliore land is of a very high value. 

Q. Nearly half of the mills are located in the districts?-.4. I should say half and not 
more. ‘ , 

Q. Dut at present the real reason is that the cliawl costs nearly Us. 1,000 for the 
building of each nmui?—.-!. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that the chawls built under tin' Muuici])ul Act are cheaper?— 
A. Still the eost would run to Us. (>(K). 

Q. But don’t .'ou think that iT the iTnproveiiient Trust chawls cost men' than the 
Municipal .Act*chawls, the jicopb* will generally go to these chawls. instead of to your 
own?—.4. ] should think so. Hut f hope that nui' cliawls are better than the Iui])rovement 

Trust and Municipal Act chawls. 

• 

Sir }). J. Tata. — Q. Do joii think that there is also another diiriciilty. iia?uely. that 
the mill-hands generally like to reside where they have got their friends: 4 or 5 of them 
make a i»ess together, and go to ditTorcnl eentres: and that is one of the reasons for 
which they do not like to remain under oik' eontrol?—.1. I have heard of that difficulty; 
but that couhDhe surmounted jjnnided there were good chawls to live in. 

Q. ,\re there any ilifficulties of that kind in the textile mills wliere they have their own. 
chawls?— A. T do not think so. They are always occu])i<'d from the beginning. 

Uon’hle Sir Fazidhhuii ('urnmbhoti. --Q. In aiiswer to one of the (lueslions by 
Sir Dorabji 'J’ata, you said that tlie mill-hands at pn'sent do not work more, than eight 
hours; in fact moat of theiri really speaking loaf about in the eompouiid for lwa» to four hours; 
that is, they are in fresh nir?--.l. Yes, such fresh air as there I'xists. 

Q. Don’t you think that if more wage's are give'll tlie'y will not he able to make uae of 
them except in drink?-—.4. It is so. 

Q. Don’t you think if tliei" .'c good I'liawls for them, big play-grounds, cinemas and 
co-operative societies to reiisci up tiieii' economic status, tliew will be better off?-.-A. If you 
give them the power to e'lipreciiito the'iii, they will eertiiinly. 

Q. And do you not think there is need for a big jiluy-ground near the mills?—.4. Yes, 
I should say so. 

Q. At prcseiil, they loal about .iii.' ove'rcrowd tlie stri'e'ts and find no plaee to go, is 
it not so?— A. It is so. 

Q, If vim give them moi'i' jieiy and less hours, do \oii not think that they will loaf 
about the streets not knowing where to go and having nothing to do except to drink or 
go away to their villages? lion’t you think that thy miinicipalitv must provide big play¬ 
grounds, better aceornraodation in chawls, and other tireilities that will make them more 

steady?_ A. I think you must give them first the power to enjoy those things which cost 

money. If a mill-hand can earn more or has *n incemtive to earn more in order to^go 
to cinema or play cricket or anything else, he will respond to the stimulus of higher wages 
and do better work. . 

Q. In reply to Sir Dorabji Tat.i you said that though they are getting more wages now 
'they are becoming idle, and don’t pay more attention to their work; so they don’t need 
•mt>re money because they do not spepd more money?- A. That is so. 

Q. This cry for better wages then is a fictitious one and not really needed?— A. Yes, 
tiJohw woces are not needed so far as they are. concerned, until some means of making 
fi Jd Mr m.My .™pt on I.m.d, 
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Sir D. J. T(ita.~Q. Is there any gambling amongst the mill operatives here to any 
appreciable extent?— A. I do not think so. . 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Curritnhhoy. —Q. You say in your note that “ research in 
India, if properly carried out, will cost an enormous sum of money. Where is this huge 
sum to come from? ” Should it be raised by taxation?— A. The money for research is 
verjf desirable. 

Q. And if the money is not available Government must give it?— A. I think Govern¬ 
ment have got to find money in so many other directions that they won’t have money 
enough. 

Q. Under training of labour and supervision in your note, you say that promising boys 
from the technical schools should bo sent abroad to study conditions in other countries. 
That is, with Government BcholarsliipH?— A. Quito so. 

Q. If you are going to start industrial schools coricunently with schools for primary 
education, you have got to find teachers for the industrial schools: how are you going to 
find them?—.1. By inducing boys to go to different countri(‘s under a system of scholar¬ 
ships, and when these boys come back they can tak(' charge of these industrial schools. 

Q. Do you think that the present system of Government scholarships to students for 
technical education is working well?—.1. The number of seholarshijts awarded are too. 
small to form a judgment. 

Q. ^ou think there ought to be more?— A. 1 think 20 times, probably more. 

Sir D. J. Tata .— Q. Where do the Jiipanest> send their men for technical training?— 
A. To workshops in England and America. 

Q. Are they admitted to th(^ workshops there?- .1. Yes, I think so; particularly if 
they go with a Governtmuit recommendation. The Governim'nt of Indie have managed 
to get their scholars in easy enough. • . 

Q. Aou don t think there is any diflicidly lor*Tudians to get into workshops in 
Europe?— A. 1 do not think so, if they go with jtroper introduction. 

llon'hic Sn Fazulbhoy (Uirriinhlwy. Q. As legards your statemciit about State 
managemmd. of railways, what are the difficulties you find under company management? 
You want thal all the railways must be State managed?— A. Y’es. » 

Q. Could you say what difficuKies you have in regard to company management of 
railways?—.'!. Well, I suppose the biggest difficulty is that one coinjiany wants to make 
a railway from A hi B and another one wants to make a compditivc railwav from (! to D. 
In England the companies manage the railways and you have no less than three or four 
railways coming to a single town. As soon as one company has taken to earn dividend 
on a certain section of a railway, another company comes along to compete. 

Q. A'ou do not want railway enterprises to make money? Do you think that a 
railway management ought to make more money or facilitate more trade and industries?- 
A. The object of a railway undei' Government management would be to facilitate trade and 
industry; they will havt' no sharoholdius to satisfy. 

Q. You want them to help industries, and they ought not to be so commercially 
managed?—.4. I think that the first function of a railway is to aid the industries of the 
country rather than earn money. 

Hon’ble Sir It. jV. A/ooAcrycc.—Q. W'ith reference to the policy about railway sidings, 

T should like to ask you two questions, first, you nj-e aware that all the railways' have got 
the same rules. In Bengal there have beim no difficulties in getting a siding to a factory. 
You .say in Bombay you could not get sidings?- d. I have not gone into the question fully. 

I recollect the Bombay railwaus want more engine chaiges t-o bring wagons to a siding of 
even 5 to 10 miles, and then these engine ihargcs arc so prohibitive that it is impossible to 
take advantage of sidings. 

Q. These are impi'rtanl points, and we want a report based on facts. The general 
rule is this. If you wuint a siding to jtssist a fuctoiy, you have to apply to the parent line. 
They 'will give you an estimate of the cost of laying rails and of the embankment, including 
the cost of acquiring lands. They may ask you generally to do the minor work yourself, 
such as earthwork, and they will charge yqu a certain percentage of interest on their capital 
outlay. This is the general rule. So instead* of mentioning im imaginary grievance, if 
you will kindly state the facts exactly to the Bailway Ikaird who are controlling all railways, 
any such differences in treatment will genera liy be remedied by the Railway Board. I only 
want to draw your attention to the point that before you urge a point kindly state the facte. ■ 
I think your difficulty is that all yoixr factories are in the towns, not like the Bengal jute 
factories, and consequently the acquisition of land is an expensive item and that is one 
reason why you do not got sidings unless you pay enormous sums fo» them, -whereas irt 
Bengal the sidings are taken far away from the town and the acquisition, of land is not a 
very expensive item and there is no complaint there against railway oompailies. So if you 
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will kindly go into the matter and if possible submit a note with copies of correspondence 
to verify your statements, we shall be very much obliged. We want to take up the ques¬ 
tion seriously and we want real facts on which to base our statement. The next question 
I wa^t to ask you is about Government management in regard to railways. You want that 
every railway should be constructed and managed by Government?—.'!. No. I think that 
feeder lines should be private enterprises. 

Q. Do you think that capitalists should construct' lines and hand them over to Govern¬ 
ment for them to manage? Supposing they manage badly, the shareholders would not get 
reasonable dividends?— A. Well, it has been proved practically that company-managed 
lines are paying more dividends than State-managed lines: otherwise money 'would not 
be forthcoming. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulblwi/ Currivibitoy. Q. You know that the companies whiiii 
manage these railways have got very insignificant capital of their own, nearly !),') per cent, 
or more of the capital is Government capital, and that the interests of the shareholders 
of these companies are not identical with the interests of Indian industries. Is that a 
fact? -A. 1 thirdi Mr. J’reston read a paper before the I'oona, Kngineering Society on 

the subject of the promotion of Indian railways. 

Q. But I ask the question whether the shareholders’ interest is operating to the dis¬ 
advantage of Indian industries : is that not so?--,'!. Yes. 

Mr. A. CJiatlerton. — Q. With reference to the remarks in your note on the subject of 
the difficulties of people in subscribing to new or untried industries, hav(' you any sugges¬ 
tions to make as to the organisation that should be created to deal with these jiroblenm, 
either through industrial banks (u- through Government Departments of indnstries?- 
A. Through industrial banks und(ad)tedly. 

Q. You mean the industrial bank will have to examine the ]iroposal?- .1 The indus¬ 
trial bank will have to examine tlie i)rop(Jsal. 

G- Wha^ I want to ascertain is whether you would (uit tlu^ investigation of these new 
industrial ventures in the hands of Gfwernraent Departments like the Department of In¬ 
dustries, or whether you would leave them entirely to ])rivate enterprise',*— A. I should 
say to private enterprise. 

Q. In reply to Sir Dorabji Tata you said that you adhere t(v your remark about the 
supply of mflehinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, hut would you like to apply 
that system of supply of machimu-y and plant to comparatively small industries, say. 
agricultural undertakingj where a man has a considerable amount of land, and wants to 
improve it, but has no ready money and has either to borrow money or do without the 
improvements? Would you consider it desirable to helj) him by the grant of machinery 
and plant on the hire-purchase system?—.!. I shoifbl think it desirable from the man’s 
point of view, but undesirable from the Government point of view. 

Q. Why from the Government’s point of \iew?— A. Ciovernment have to make 
enquiries whether the man’s statements are correct or not. 

Q. But if you had a proj>erly organised D<'j)artment, you could carry out those 
enquiries without difficulty? -.1. It would be desirable for agriculturt', but not for trade 
or industry. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. — Q. Would you grant that there is a gieat deal of wealth upcountry 
apart from Bombay and t’alcutta available for industrial development in the possession 
of lawyers, zemindars, bankers, private individuals, etc.? Do you see any growing 
prospect of that wealth becoming iivailable for industrial develojaiient?— A. It is rather 
difficult to say. 

Q. Would you refer to your answer to (piestion (J as to the various forms in which 
Government aid might be given to industries, from (a) to (/): yon do not seem to consider 
any of those forms as useful?- -cl. No. I am not quite sure. 

Q. But supposing that Government did decide to help in one of those forms, would 
you arrange for Government control during the period of assistance?--.1. Government 
Control should only be nominal: it (:onld not he effective. 

Q. You would not have Government*direAors or anything else of the sort?-/!. I do 
not think so. . 

Q. Or Government audit t)f accounts?—/!. Yes, with a view to seeing that the 
accounts are kept well and correctly. 

Q Then with reference to the age at which employes might he taken for manual 
traintoc or further book learning, yon say that by the time he attains the age of 9 or 10 
!+should be seeif whether his head or his hands are likely to serve him in after-Hfe. Would 

nwhnarv Indian be strong enough to go into a workshop and work there at 0 or 10?— 
A. He woulrf be strong enough if he is taught. 
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Q. You Bay that examiniitions are too bookish and unpractical, you axe ve^ keen OB 
that point and attach great importance to What I am keen about is that as 

as a is able to understand, that is, when he is 6 or 7 years old, he should be sent to a 
primary school for thre(> years to leuni his own language; I presume the teacher will be 
able to say whether his hands or his brain are more active while in the pnmary schwl; it 
his hands are active he will be passed on to a workshop for preliminary .manual trammg. 


That is my point. 

Q. Do you want him to undergo training before being passed on to the workshop? 

A. I think that the importance of workshop training is very great indeed. 

Q. You would put him in a workshop before further literary training?—/I. My idea 
is that as soon as he has obtained a certain amount of preliminary education he should be 
passed on to an apprentice workshop. 

Q. At 'What age would ho go to the apprentice workshop?-- A. At the age of 11 or 12. 

Q. Are your activities mostly industrial or commercial? Do you look after your 
export business also or you confini' yourself principally to manufacture?—A. I confine 
myself entirely to manufacture. 

Q. Begiirding registration of trade names, you are strongly in favour of the registra¬ 
tion of firms’ names : do you think there will be any practical difficulty in the w’ay of that? 

A. I cannot see any difficulty. 

Q. Your belief is that it would prove to be feasible?— A. I think so. 


AITKNDTX. 


Dated 2Ist November 1917. 

Prom—(1. N. Wawa, Psq., Agent, (lentury Spinning and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Ijimited, Bombay ; . 

To- The President, Indian Industrial Commission. 

With reference to yt)ur reciuest to be furnished with particulars of the Spring Mill 
railway siding, I have the honour to give you the following details ;— 

(1) The Spring Mill applied for siding about the 11th of August 1911. 

(2) The Company in (|UCBtion deposited Ks. 200 with the Croat Indityi Peninsula 
Railway for a survey of the proposed siding. 

(3) The survey was hold and in accordance with the estimate made the Company 
signed the’requisite form and deposited the requisite money on the .5th of March 
1913 with one slight reservation as to terms. This reservation was subsequently 
waived by the Spring Mill Company. 

(4) On the 13th of August 1914 the (treat Indian Peninsula Railway resiled from 
all arrangements (see letter appended), by stating that as the Harbour Branch 
Railway was only intended to work south of Raoli Cabin and therefore all traffic 
required for the Spring Mill Would be worked through Kurla station and vice 
vena and therefore the charge as laid down in the proposed agreement will not 
be suitable. They theivdori' demanded 10 rupees per wagon loaded or empty 
with a minimum charge of Rs. 50 per trip in addition to the usual freight charges. 

(5) As the Railway Company did not wish to give effect to the original agreement, 
and arrangements could be made by the road to the Mill at a cheaper combined 
rate than the combined charge for' haulage over the siding they did not desire 
the siding at the Spring Mill and the matter terminated. 


Copy of a letter from the Agent. Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to Messrs. Nowrosjee 
Wadia and Sons. Agents, The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, No, 43-S./4(). dated 13th August 1914. 

t 

Siding to the Spring Mills at Sewree. 

Witfi reference to the correspondence ending with your letter of the 27th June 1914, 
1 beg to address you further in connection with gertain matters relative to this siding. 

2 I would remind you that it is only intended to work the Harbour Branch south of 
Raoli Cabin for passenger traffic, with the'exception of'the goods traffic from Kurla to and 
from your Mill: that being so all traffic in and out of your siding will have to be worked 
by special engine to and from Kurla. 

3 Thus aU wagons for your Mill from stations on the Great Indian Peninsula IM- 
way will be detached from trains at Kurla. and those from the south which will be rbmved 
by us from the Port Trust at Wadala will be worked into Kurla and detached there. From 
Kurla these wagons will be worked into your Mill by a special engine. ^ 
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Similarly wago^B from your mill will be worked by a special engine to Karla, where 
raoM fOT Great Indi^ Peninsula Eailway stations will be attached to their trains and those 

for the Port Trust sent to Wadala. 

•11 ^ noted that the system of charge as laid down in the proposed agreement 

Will ii(^ be suitable since now that the site of Sewrec station has been changed your siding 
will take off the main line between stations. It seems to me that under the peculiar con¬ 
ditions that will exist it will be a more satisfactory arrangement if the ordinary railway 
rates were levied to or from Kiirla station and a charge was made per wagon in or out of 
your sidings for the distance from Kurla to your siding and I'/oc cemi. This charge 
I would propose to make Rs. 10 per wagon loaded or empty placed in your siding or taken 
out of youi' siding subject, as the wagons will have to he worked (ly a special engine, to a 
minimum charge of Rs. ,50 per trip to or from your siding. 

5. I have also to inform you that owing t(, the location of Sewree station being 
changed it will be necessary to make some alteration in the design of the siding and erect 
a block cabin at the junction of the main line. This will somewhat enhance the proportion 
of the cost of the. siding payable by the mill. T attach a revised plan and estimate from 
which it will be noted that the proportion of the total cost ed the siding payable by the 
Spring Mill will he Rs. 7’2,G24 as against Rs. as at first estimated. 

(). When -Mr. (h'ddis saw me 07) the 22iid ultimo I told him that owing to a claim 
that had been urged to take up tin; whole of a property through wliicli the siding is to 
pass it was possible that the cost of the land to he ac(]uiied woidd he eidiuneed. 1 have 
instructed our Engineer who is walcliing the procc'cdings that in the event of the Collector 
entertaining the application he is to apply for an adjouriuiient. so that yonr wishes may be 
ascertained. 

7t J shall he glad to hear that you accejit the revised plan and I'stimate referred to 
in paragrapli 5 of this letter and agree to the rates it is [irtvposed to cijarge lietween Kurla 
and your siding referred to in purugrn]>h 4. 

• “— 

Witness No 27!*. 

Mb. P. a. H. East, Mamajer, KiUtrl;, Niton Co ’.s Oic Dcjinrtmciit. 

Weitte.n Eviuence. 

I was the original lessee of the manganose mine at Shivrajpur, Pancli Mahals, and pro¬ 
moter of the Shivrajpur Syndicate, Limited. I am now managing Killiek, Nixon and Com¬ 
pany’s Ore Department.(Central India Mining Comjiany, Limiteil, and D. Laxminarnyan’s 
Agency, Central Provinces, and Shivrajpur Syndieatt.'. Limited, Panch Mahals). I was also 
the originator of the Syndicate which investigated the lime deixisits in Rajputana now worked 
by the Bundi Hydraulic Lime and Cement Compaii,\; Limited, under my charge. 

MiiicnJ hnhiulnrn, 

1. I am in favour of encouraging jaivate searcli for mineral deposits by granting 
greater facilities to bond fide and competent prospectors, whether individuals oi- companies, 
and think this could best lie done by resuscitating the old form of e.xploring licence, in an 
amplified form. 

2. It is assumed that an applicant for an exploring licence knows little or nothing 
about the mineral resource.B of the aiaui applied for except in a very general way. It is 
therefore impossible for him at the outset to define any jiarticular area as is required by the 
present form of standard prospecting licence. On the other hand, his aelivity and outlay 
entitle him to some jirolection, if -uccessful. which the old form of exploring licence did 
not. 

3. In the absence of any .suitable form of exeliisive preliminary licence canying with 
it definite rights, the bond fide prospertor is always liable to be deprived of the fruits of his 
labours by others, following in his tracks, taking advantage of his investigations. 

4. It would facilitate negotiations with Native States if a suitable standard form of 
exploring licence were available as a basis. The presmit form of standard prospecting 
licence is practically useless in sucJi negotiatiens since very little is known of the mineral 
resources of many States which, if facilfties for investigation wei-e available, might prove 
to contain valuable deposits. . 

5. I, therefore, suggest an e.xploring licence to be granted only after investigating the 
bond fidee and means of tl^e applicant, which licence should be exclusive for a limited period 
over an area the extent of which might' be determined separately in each case according to 
circumstances and should entitle him within the period to apply for and obtain a prospecting 
licence over a more restricted area and eventually a mining leaae. 

L H lUii—i 
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6. The local authority granting an exploring licence should be g^ven as much latitude 
as possible (after satisfying itself as to the status of the applicant) as tosHhe area to be covered 
by the licence and as to the period of same extension of the period. 

7. To assist bond fide prospectois, reference to the Geological Department should be 
encouraged, and, if possible, the services of trained geologists connected with the Depart¬ 
ment should be obtainable on payment of a reasonable fee to assist prospectors practically 
and with iidvico. 

8. Native States whose mineral resources are yet hardly touched should be encouraged 
to grant e.xploring licences in the form and on the terms which it is suggested should be pre¬ 
scribed by (Tovernment but only to applicants holding licences from local Governments and 
should be discouraged from granting j)rnspecting rights indiscriminately, possibly to 
incompetent persons. 

9. In the interests of the mineral resources of the country generally, it would be an 
advantage if, before minerals of any dc'seription were allowed to be ai'tnally worked, a 
qualified Government official could be deputed to (1) examine the methods of working adopt- 

advise the methods to be adopted—this with a view to preventing wasteful 

methods being followed at the outset, whereby many manganese and other mineral deixiaits 
have been ruined as regards continued productiveness. 

This involves a trained staff being maintained by Governmeht of jiractical men but 
would provide a vocation for some of the uk'ii from the various established colleges. 

1II d nut rial E n I ('rprises. 

assist- 1. Speaking from experience on the cement trade only. Government assistanci* could 
be afforded— 

(a) by the establishment of recognized testing laboratories for tesfing indigenous 
manufactures; 

■(b) by insisting on Government departments and (/ama-Governmoiit departments and 
Railways purchasing indigenous manufactures which have passed^ the required 
tests at sucli laboratories, provided— 

(i) the quality is up to the prescribed or required standard of excellence; 

hi) the cost to the purchaser is no greater than for similar uoii-indigouous articles 
delivered. 

2. Use by Government ofliciuls is the best udvei'tisemont an indigenous material can 
possibly get, but unfortunatedy in tlu' absence of any iienernlly rc(K>ijni.:rd testing authority 
competent to determine the value of local products, Government officials in some cases and 
with every excuse hesitate to take the onus on themselves of using new local manufactures, 
or worse still, rely upon tests made by themselves which they have frequently neither the 
appliances nor expert skill required to make and which consequently waste their time and 
frequently prejudice them against the article offered without adequate cause. 

3. Such laboratories as suggested should be open to use by the public on easy terms 
and export advice should be obtainable gratis or at a nominal charge. They should also be 
recognized for arbitration purposes. 

d. I am not in favour of a central purchasing agency for Government requirements 
but am in favour of advisory officers or Boards connected with the several testing houses 
above suggested to advise Government officials as well as the public on various productions 
•and whose certificates of merit should be authoritative. 

5. For the less complex testa it is suggested tiiat the laboratories attached to the 
Technical College at Bombay and similar institutions in other centres would suffice, while a 
Oentral Laboratory with a more expert staff might deal with more abstruse investigations, 
advising on industrial processes, etc. 

6. The main point is that the staffs employed should be competent enough to justify 
confidence and that the tf>8t8 should be officially recognized by Government and its servants. 

7. I am not generally in favour of finamaal aid by grants of money (though 
exceptional circumstances may warrant such; but am strongly in favour of Government 
supporting indigenous industries by a dofinijje ruling that the products of such are to be used 
by Government Departments and all institution^ supiwrt'ed by Government in preference 
to imported materials—price being equal and quality bping up toAhe standard required. 

1 am also in favour of Government giving undertakings or jjmtering upon contracts in 
advance to purchase a percentage of the manufactures from factories financed with rupee 
capital, subject to the same provisos os above. Governffient vrtll naturally not enter into 
such undertakings without assuring itself of the competency of the promoter, so that such 
undertaking affords the Indian investor a twofold assurance— 
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(1) as to the status of the control of the venture; and 

(2) as to the market for the product. 

Labour. 

•II j’ which has been experienced is in obtaining skilled and semi¬ 

skilled artisan labour. Even if reasonably skilful, the want of any sense of responsibility 
frequently detracts from its usefulness. 

2. Indigenous industries suffer in competition throiigli having to import and maintain 
a highly paid European staff even in semi-subordinate {lositions on works where engineer¬ 
ing or other technical training is necessary. 

8. The demand for intelligent skilled labour is increasing and nuisl increase more 
rapidly the more industries inci'oase. The supply therefore must be augmented and 
improved unless such industries are to be hampered throughout. 

4. The raw material even among the lower classes is available but the training is 
required. 

5. It is suggested that inducement to acquire practical training by intelligent students 
might be afforded by. Government scholarships from the primary schools to the, technical 
colleges and from the technical colleges to established industries *in the country, the funds 
in the latter case being jiartly devoted to enabling the student to maintain himself during 
apprenticesiiip and partly to an apprenticeshi]) fee to approved employers. Considerable 
sums arc already devoted by Government to sending students of exceptional ability home, 
but the number is inadequate to have any very appreciable effect on the Indian skilled 
labour market. Similar sums e.xpended to enable a larger number of students who pass the 
required examinations in the technical colleges to obtain six months’ actual works practice 
in the country us jiart of the coursg of training would in a few years have the effect of 
enhancing the number of skilled and practical and responsible men considerably. The 
levelling effect of experience of actmi! works eonditiuns would also have a beneficial effect on 
the character of many students. 

Tldihruii FacHitien. 

1. A larger, if riot Ihe greater number, of industries established in this country must 
be at a disadvantage in comp>'tiiig with imported seaborne products because— 

(n) locifl markets are generally inadequate to maintain an industry on a scale large 
enough to ensure the nurxiinum economy of [iroductiori; 

(l>) railway freights .arc incom]iarably higher tluui sea freights, so that the up-country 
producer is hauqiored in obtaining a wide field for bis (iroducts and at a great 
disadvantage in the cxiioit market. 

2. No general reduction of railway freights may be possible unless railways are to 
work at a loss to benefit indigenous industries which is not conceivable but improvement in 
minor ways might be feasible. Tim questions involved are, however, too intricate for me to 
approach. I would, however, suggest for consideration in the case of long leads, applica¬ 
tion of the sliding scale of rates throughout according to the length or lead irrespective of the 
railways over which the goods pass. At present an article to reach its market may 
have to travel say GOO miles passing over say 3 different railways. If it gets the benefit of 
a long distance rate on one, it will have to pay a comparatively high rate on account of 
“ short lead ” on one or both of the other lines. A modification which would be of great 
benefit would bo to apply to all products the benefit of a uniform sliding scale according to 
distance from starting point to destiimtion. 

Obal Evidence, 12th November 1917. 

President.—Q. You say in the first paragraph of your note tliat you are in favour of 
encouraging private search for mineral deposits by 4 rranting greater facilities to bond fide 
and competent prospectors, whether individuals or companies, and think this could best 
be done by resuscitating the old form of exploring licence in an amplified form. Y'ou 
are aware of the new regulations for grafting «f certificates of approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know that any person with a certificate of approval can ask for a prospecting 
licence for the area which he is to prospect?—A. Yes, but the area for which he can apply 
for a prospecting licence is very limited. 

Q. But at present he is able to go and search anywhere he likes without a licence?_A. 

Ye6, if fie anything, he is followed by other people who seek to benefit by his 
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Q. But he is first in the field?—4. He is, but he can merely walk across the country 
and only goes along to register his application for a prospecting licence after be has found 
what he was looking for or something else, possibly some time after, if he is remote from 
the registering centre. Meantime he is followed up by other and much less intelligent 
people who are likely to benefit as quickly as he is though he might perhaps have been 
looking for five years for a particular thing. 

Q. The exploring licence gave you no protection?— A. No, it did not. That was my 
objection to the old exploring licence. 1 think the old exploring licence would have been 
quite good, provided it were slightly amended by giving certain definite rights for a 
lipiited period. 

Q. Limited period or limited area?~.l. Area, I think, must, of course, be limited. 
But it sliould, T think, be very wide. It depends gr('atly upon what the mineral searched 
for is. 

Q. What area do you think should a man get under an exploring licence?—/!. Well, 
lie might be given 10 square miles or 100 square miles according to what he. was looking 
for. 

Q. But you get that under the jiresent jirospectiiig licence or mining lease?— A. You 
should give him a very much larger urea than 10 square miles under exploring licence. 

Q. How much area should he given for an exploring licence?—.1. I would not put 
anything definite in the rules. 

Q. You may have an area divided u)) ln'tween two explon-rs, one in Madras and the 
other in Northern India. You cannot jirotect them unless you give them a definite area? 
— A. You cannot. Probably you can fix an area, say, of a couple of hundred square miles. 

It all depends, of course, upon the nature of the country and the mineral sought. . 

Q. You mean to say that if you are given a licence for 200 square miles, you would 
not all(/w' trespassers on that 200 square miles?— A. Yes.< 

Q. For how long? Would five yeais be a. I'eusouahle time to explore 200 square 
mil()B?— A. A year would probably be sufficient. 

Q. That does not allow much for compotitiou. Hoes it?—.-1. No. 

(,). Do you keep everybody else out of that 200 sqiiare miles whether you wanted to 
explore or not?—i. Yes, for the period of the licence. If one did not want to explore 
one would not apply for a licence. Before you get an ox])loring licence at all you should 
have to demonsti'ate that you are acapiainted with exploring business and that you have 
got the means to do it. 

Q. But if you have an exploring licence for 200 square miles, you could not make 
provision for supervision and examination and })rohably would find it sufficient to apply 
for a more limited urea.— A. You could then do without a licence at all. 

Q. Your objection is that somebody else is bonefitting from what you are doing?—.4. 
Quite BO. 

Q. Exploring is very different from prospecting?— A. Of course, that is the point. 
The holder of a prospecting licence is protected, but before he. has acquired enough in¬ 
formation to define the area required for a prospecting licence, he is not protected at all, 
and his exploration work may hav(' disclosed enough to enable another to lodge a prior 
application. The mere fact of a well known j)rosi)ector exploring an area is sufficient to 
attract " jackals.” 

Q. Immediately yon satisfy yourself by exploration that an area is worth taking 
up under a prospecting licence, you can go iq) to the Government to get a prospecting 
licence for an area uj) to B) scpuire miles. TTiat surely is quite enough?— A. Yes. If 
benefiting by your work some one else has not applied first. 

Q. Do yon know' of any other countiy where any better facilities are granted?— A. 

I cannot say 1 do. 

Q. I don’t know of any either. You cun get a certificate of approval for an area in 
the first year; you are probably not likely to want a certificate in the second year.— A. 
There may he doze.us of other “ Gertilicat('s of approval ” for the same General Area. _ A 
certificate of approval is no protection. My particular reason for wanting an exploring 
licence in standard form was particularly in"regard to exploring in Native State territory. 

Q. The rules do not apply to Native fltutef??—.4. But it would be a great advantage 
it the exploring licence ii» standard form was available to Native States to form a basis for 
their own negotiations with api)licants. 

Prc,«idci)t.—^We are not dealing with Native States; we are dealing with the question 
in British India. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.—^. In dealing with the question of industrial enterprises in 
paragi-uph 4 of your note, you say “I am not in favour of a central piu’ch^jng agency ' 
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for Government departments, but am in favour of advisory officers or boards connected 
with the several testing houses above suggested to advise Government officials as well 
as the public on various productions and whose certificates of merit should 
be authoritative”. Lower down you say _ ” lotml markets are generally inade¬ 
quate to mmntain an industry on a scale large enough to ensure the maximum economy of 
production.” Would it not be an advantage to have a central purchasing agency so as 
to gather all Government requirements together in one centre and so offer a market big 
enough to warrant a manufacturer to organise work?—I do not quite follow. If it is 
intended to ” gather all Government requirements together in one centre ” and then 
redistribute them, I should think it would bo a great disadvantage. An article might bo 
collected from Bombay at Delhi and sent back to Poona invi)lving double railway freight. 
The “ Central Purchasing Agency’s ” functions would be bettor mot by a Central Bureau 
to disseminate information regarding products and prices to local agencies or Government 
officials leaving them to make their own selection. 

Q. What I mean is that if local manufactures in India itself are, properly assisted by 
railway transport facilities, it does not debar you from Belling your materials either through 
a central agency or through other agencies?—.4. Mot, if there are other agencies. My 
understanding of the intention of a central I’nrchasing Agency was that it would control 
all Government purchase, large or small, of whatev('i' nature. 

President. — (j. What is jour objection to a central purchasing agency?—A. As 
regards a Central Ibirchasing Agency, my objections to such aro:—(1) Intelligent business 
is, I think, best promoted by bringing the. actual consumer and the- manufacturer into con¬ 
tact—not by separating them by an intermediary. Thus thc^ manufac.turer learns the 
varying requireinenls of the consuiiier at first band and the consumer is in a [xisition to 
discover in what ways the manufuctiirer cun adapt liis jiroducts to differing circumstanceB. 

(2) By purchasing throngli a (Central Agenev', the indenting officer is apt to lose interest 
and initiative since the responsibility is oft' his shoulders, with conseipient loss of economy. 

(3) Any Central Ihirchasing Agency, in India must be remote from most centres of 
industry—consequently valuable time is lost in arranging business,—transmitting indent.s, 
references and explanations. On the •other hand 1 am in favour of a Central Bureau for 
the purpose of promoting indigenous enterprise by means of;—(i) Collecting and pub¬ 
lishing informatiem to Government departments and to the public about indigenous indus¬ 
tries, the quality and priecs of products, etc. (ii) Assisting buyers and sellers to become 
acquainted, (iii) Acting as a sympathetic intermediary between manufacturers and other 
Government departments, for instance, the Hallway Board in regard to special freight facili¬ 
ties. (iv) Advising prospective promoters in technical nuitters connected with indus¬ 
trial ventures, '(v) Generally advising other Governmorit departments, local officeirs, 
etc., in respect of concessions' and facilities applied for, with a view to assisting promo¬ 
tion of industries in suitable localities and in a manner most likely to prove successful. 
The tendency of iridustrics ifi to become gregarious, e.g., B sees bis neighbour A making 
a good profit on cotton ginning and forthwith applies for a concession of land to erect 
another factory at A’s doorstep irresjiectivo of the marfiet or needs of the district with 
the result that neither works profitably and one or both fail to the detriment of both and 
the discouragement of industrial promotion. It would be the province of the Bureau 
suggested to criticise the application of B on a reference from the local authority with a 
view to (1) protecting the cstablislied iid-erest of A. (2) suggesting a more promising loca¬ 
tion for B’s enterprise, and (ft) recommending B’s application if the requirements of the 
district warranted it or A was taking undue advantage of his exclusive position. Such 
a Central Bureau would ixajuire a tVntral Tt'sting Department with a staff of highly 
trained scientists: (1) To test the quality of the indigenous products, regarding which 
information was published under the aegis of the Bureau. (2) To examine and advise 
on projects submitted. (8) Generally to undertake research work with a view to the 
inception of fresh indigenous industnes either by Government or by private enterprise 
with or without Government assistam- in other ways. Inasmuch as the purely routine 
work of such a Central Testing Department might soon be expected to become too great 
and much time must be lost in the, transit of materials for testing and correspondence 
relative thereto between outljdng stations and the centra) oflEeo,^ I suggest the utilization 
of the existing technical colleges and institutions in each Presidency to deal with such 
under the general supervision of the Central Bureau. 

Hon'Ue Sir R. N. Mooherjee.—Q. In the matter of railway facilities you say “ A 
modification which would be of great benefit would ^)e to apply to all products the ben|)fit of 
a uniform sliding scale according to distance from starting point to destination Is there 
not a sliding scale now? J. There is, pf course, a sliding scale, but it does not apply to all 
coaunodities. The point I had in view was this. 'Where we have to send materials over 
one line, we get a rate ncoording to distance. If they have to be sent over more than 
one railway, then we have to pay a higher rate over each railway. 

Q. Has this suggestion yon'make been brought before the Railway Board.?— A. Yea 
ype brought it uj 
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Q. With what result? — A. They did not approve it. As a matter of fact I h^-got 
my letter to the Bailway Board here on the subject. ‘ 

Q. Have you got the official anewer?— A. I have the official answer, but not her»; , ; 

Q. Would j'ou send in copies* to the Secretary?— A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. 1 jou \— Q. In mineral industries, in paragraph 9 of your note, you sug^t 
the appointment of Government officials to advise as to methods of working with a view 
to prevent wasteful nietliods. Is it not probable that the method which he advises would 
be more e.vponsivo?—.4. 1 think it is ^'ery likely. 

Q. Und('r tlui circumstaiua's do you think that his advice is likely to be taken?— A^ 
I am inclined to think that in granting a mining lease it would bo an advantage if there was 
a rendition that deposits shoukl be vorked under proper up-to-date control. 

Q. Do you think it should he a condition of the lease that the lessee should comply 
with the advice givmi lu' any Govcijiincnt expert staff’.'-—A. I think so. 

Q. You would carry that further in connection wiDi coal, for instance?— A. T think in 
the case of coal it is rather difficult. 

Q. It has been put to us that the method adojitcd at present in the Bengal coal fields 
are in thomselvos w'astoful. both in the extraction and in the jiianufacture?— A. I cannot 
speak of Bengal, I have no experience of that province. 

Q. You suggest that anangements might be made to give to students passing out of 
teclmical colleges six months' actual works practice' in (he country as part of the course of 
training. Do you think that a manager of woiks will be willing to allow them to have 
that works practice?— A. I am speaking fiom my own ('xperience. I have already two 
boys from tho colleges and given them six mouths’ training. 

Q. In the cement works you were speaking of?— A. We have illso had two in our 
laboratories at our mines. ' 

Q. Have you any reason to suspect that managers would not take_into their works 
boys from colleges because there are trade secrels? Do you think that is likely to be 
fre(iuent?— A. I have no trade secrets and 1 have no objection. 

Vrcstiicnl.— Q Do you recognise (lieie arc certain classes of industries where trade 
secrets do exist and where it would nol he jMssible absolutely to make theit) available but 
it would be possible to ascertain from those manufneturei-s whetlier they would be willing 
to train up boys under a fee system? Have you experience of (hat sort?— A. I am sorry 
to say that my experience of taking boys from colleges has not been very favourable because 
scholars when they leave the technical college generally happen to be swollen-headed and 
think that they know everything. 1 think (he ins(ruc,(ion given is quite good but training 
is required to make pupils understand that they are at tho beginning- not the end of the 
journey when they leave eollege. We had two men direct from college who were failures 
as they (bought they knew too much to (earn more. A third of a different temperamei^ 
who had had twelve months’ experience after leaving college was more successful. 


I^ated Bombay, the 7th December 1917. 

P’rom—D. A. 11. East, Esq., e/o. Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Company; 

To—The Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission. 

In reply to your favour .No. 4159,1 I have the honour to enclose herewith copy of the 
letter addressed to the Bailway Board and a copy of their reply to which I referred in my 
oral evidence before the CommissioD. 

2. It will bo noted that wo did not actually put before the Eailway Board the general 
qtfestion of application of the slidinj? scale of rates according to distances and conunodities 
irrespective of tlie different lines over whicli the goods pass. Our letter referred to a 
specific instance in which lime from our works at Lakhori, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, having to pass over the' Agra-Delhi Chord which is worked by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, we were consequently unable to get the benefit of the lowe^ 
rate on either the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway or Great Indian Peninsula 


•Appended. 
1Not priuled. 







5^’’^® applied had the material passed over the same total length 
AM on tne Bomray, ,paroda Md Central India Bail way. This specific case was the 
pnmaiy cause of the suggestion in my evidence, but the disadvantage has beep felt'in other 
caMS, for example in* the conveyance of ouf products, vi& Bombay to places on the Great 
tooian BeniMulg Bailway and in transporting our materials to places on the North-Western 
Whenever change of ownership in the line occurs, the rates applying to the 
length of lead on each railway according to that railway’s tariff comes into force. The 
appended examples will make the point clear. 


8. The case of Poona is particularly interesting. Ilundi hydraulic lime was required 
for the hira Bight Bank Canal but a h'SB suitable substitute luul to be used because of a 
difference of about Bs. 2 in cost delivered, the short lead ehnrge on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway killing the business. 


4. Xn dealing with goods like lime and eeuieiit whieb. while of great importance to 
the development of the country, are, of eonsidc'ralile bulk and of low iutrijisic value, the 
question of freight regulates to a great e.'cfi'nt th(! innge of market. Whtui it is recognised 
that railway insight for 700 miles even at the iiiinimiim rate is equivaleiil to the pre-war 
steamer freight from I'lnglnnd the impcu'tanec' of the matter to indigenous industries when 
it comes to eompetition will ho evident. Peoneiny of mamifactun' cun uiifortunatoly in 
most cases only he secured if a large quantity is turned out. so that the limitations imposed 
by railway freight have a serious influence on the eeonomieal production of materials like 
those aboveniontioned. 

I trust the matter will receive favourable cnnsideriition. 
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Copy of letter No. BPILl/2028. dated the 18th December 1211. from Messrs. Killiek, Nixon 
and Company, Agents, The Bundi Hydraulic Rime and Cement Company, Limited, to 
the Secretary, Bailway Board, Simla.* * 

* • 

Railway freight on lime from Lakheri, Bomhay, Barodn and Central India 

Railway, to Delhi 

We have the honour to bring the following to your notiei' and to ask for a ruling on the 
Blatter. 






• We are at, pr^sent^quol^ng for fcge Kme from our works near Lakheri, 

station on the Bombay,*' Baroda a»d Ceiojiaral rlijdia ^ail'way«(Nagda-Mftttra Section)^ to thO;, 
Engineers in chargjp bf the Injjwial jCfty Workeial'^fellii' " •*' 

In doing so ’ wo find om»elve» V^aced 8t ft Jttrioua disadvantage "aK compared with 
C'onipotitoiB at Kallii and, Butna ovt~^ to, the refusaj ‘itfvthe Cireat Indian'T^iinsula Railway 
to.quote the saare rate of freight over the A'grft-Belhi’Chord lor hme epanating from 
the Bambay, Baroda imd' Central India limlw»y,. syatq^u as they quete fog lime traffie 
emamiting from their ow'd qyatem. ' 

‘P'or lime from Ijukberi they quote Over the. Agra-T)elhi Chord 4 anjj^s pey Wagon paile 
(•141 pies per maund per nnlo). For fime from 'Katni their rate wor^ out at "US pies 
per maund per mile. They admit the lower rate is quoted in competition with*0't>ther 
railway (presumably a Government one], but we fail to see why we should be prejudiced 
on this account. . * ' " 

We may state that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have jOfiered .US' 
every possible facility for the transport of our goods oVer the metro-gauge route vid, Bewai 
Madhopur, but owing to there being no metre-gauge from Delhi Sadr to the Bara Kumba 
Imperial Delhi Depot this does not materially assist us. 

The point we have (he honour to submit for the consideration and ruling of the Railway 
Board is whether the Great Indian Reninsnla Baihvay, as workers of the Agra-Dellii Chord 
on behalf of Government, can exercise undue preference in favour of traffic emanating on 
its own lino as against traffic originating on the Bombay. Baroda and Central India. Rail¬ 
way line. So far as the Agra-Delhi Chf)rd is concc'rned, it is immaterial whence the traffic 
originates. 

We have reason to believe Unit the Great IndiMii Reninsnla Railway’s action in this 
matter is opposed to the sjjirit of the agreement with the Secretary of State under ’whicli 
other railways may exorcist' running powers over the Agra-Delhi Chord on the sgme terms 
as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. ■ ■ * . 

Tlig Bombay, Baroda and Geiitral India Railway would, we may say, be tpiito willing 
to allow ns the one-tenth pie per itiainid rate and to forward our line viA Bayana, Agra and 
the East Inilian Railway route to Delhi, and this we could do if tlie Railway Board wdirld 
allow (he same distanct' for charge over the East Indian Railway from Agra to Delhi as over 
the Agra-Delhi Chord. 

In the event of the Railway Board not upholding our cmitention in regard to the rate 
over the Agra-Delhi Chord via Muttra we would ask that otir second ]>ropo8al to sanction 
the ]-odnction on the distance charge on tlic East Indian Railway from Agra- to Delhi paqy 
be sanctioned. 


Copy of letter from the Railway Board, lio. dated Simla, l!(th March 1915, to 

Messrs. Eillick, Nixon and Company, Agents, Tht! Bimdi llydrauli(' Lime and Cement 
Conqiany, Limited, Bombay. 

In continuation of Railway Board’s lettei No. 9-T., dated 2nd January 1916, I am 
directed to state that the Board have carefully considered your representation regarding the 
rates for litne charged by the Great fndiaii Peninsula Railway over the portion of the 
Agra-Delhi Cliord line from Muttra junction (k) Delhi as a part of the through rate quoted 
from Lakheri to Delhi. This through rate works out to Re. 0-3-0 per maund as compared 
with Ro. 0-4-11 per maund from Katni Marwara to Delhi and the Board have come to- 
the conclusion that all things considered this rate is not an unreasonable one. 

As regards your charge' of undue preference on the part of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in favour of traffic originating on their own line, the Railway Board are of opinion 
that no such undue preference appears to be either exercised or contemplated by (hat 
Railway owing to the quotation by them of the rates over the portion of the Agra-^alhi 
‘Chord line to which you allude, nor can they find that the action of the Great Inman 
Peninsula Railway is in any way opposed to the spirit of the agreement xyith the Secretary of 
State under which the Bombay. Baroda and Cetitral India Railway have been given running 
powers over that line. Moniover, the Railway Board understand that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway are prepared to consider the question of reducing the rates further H you 
will show them that the existing rate over the Agra-Delhi Chord debars Lakheri lime from 
entering Delhi and competing with that frpm elsewhere but that you have not so for 
been able to do this. 

2. -With reference to the last paragraph of your fetter of the 18th December 1914' 
I am to say that the East Indian Tiailway are already permitted to reckon the mileage 
betweear Agra and Delhi vid their route as equivalent for purpose of charge, to that 
rid the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway route. 
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Sis. Jf. B, SaklatvaPa, Pawner Cokipdiiif , ^4 r()^0^9ntntir)e. witncm I 

' wife Bot^^I)«'ly JWtiWttcf/!!^»Qciatt^.*' if ’ ■•< '■ 

’;. • • ' •WiiW'^'/L'^ni>E«e8', ^ 

I- coniine r^raaifeB to what pertahiB ptiiU induBtry < 3 ^.: , . , < ^ •' 

0-. 1. ; Our'£siH ha# at iiO tinio^iijiHiHe lonst diffimlty in obtaiiiinj? ft'oni the-jmbliC' * 

^^ftineh capital as was neceasar}-e^tlier to start new mill couipanffis oj- to strengthisn the 
position of their existing mills.c. 

• Him public in Jndia, specially in ilombay, are ever ready to [mt in their moi\ey in^ '* 
mill colicerns started by individuals or firms who have a reputation for honesty and ' 

IlflSciency, and^who have had a good deal of mill experience. 

Q. Coverhment aid is hardly necessary for. the mill industry, which has by this Go.crnmciit a*iu»t 
time b«en well establislmd all over India; but it is necicssary for such other industries as 
have greal possibilities of success owing to some natural adAumtages, lait which owing to 
foreign competition ai'e not in a position at the start to make any headway. 

This help may lie given in a variety of ways, c </., (J) Tliere may he n certain import ‘ 

duty levied for at least a nund)or of years on imported articles. (2) The articles used for 
the industry may he- imported duty free, (il) Fixem|)tion from income-tax. (4) 

Guaranteed or preferential Government purchase. 

Q. 7. Q’hcre an; certain industries in which Government help in this diriction Factories, 
would be indispensable, as for instance .s/np hiiildiiii/, and the manufacture of electrical 
goods (including motors, cables, wires, lamps, etc.), also iitakiiig of mill machinery 
and production of coal ttir colours. Great leeliniciil skill and a large amount of capital are 
reqiiiredior these, and private ('nterprise is tiot likely to take the initiaiivt* in such indus¬ 
tries. 

Qi 15. T have no personal knowledge or e.\])eri(>nce of teclmical and Kcieiitific aid 
provided by Government. I venture, liowtwer, to think that scientific resoarcheB by Gov- 
ernmont I)epartinents might he of service to the, textik^ iiuliistrv in the dyeing and finishing 
departfiieiits, provided the results of such reseaichcs are maile public from time to time, 
and proA'ided the Govcrmnont oxp(‘rts are available for consultation on a reasonable fee. 

Q- 31 and 32. Tt cannot la' denied that exhibition,s liave a grea/t educational value. Exbibifoni. 
Government should hold or encourage such exhibitions. Tlio exhibitions should he held in 
the principal citie of a T’mvincc in turns at certain inteniils, and facilities in tJie shajK'. 
of clwaif railfl’a^' fares should he provided lo enaldc pcoijle fnim surrounding districts to 
visit the exhibition. 


Q.. 33. The exhihition should show not morely the finished products, hut the inter¬ 
mediate stages, and the processes (hrongli which the ])naluct |iasaoK. Cinema pictures of 
the processes would he a very great help in this direction. Tim pioduets, etc., shown need 
not merely be those pertaining to a new Indian industry, hut should also he of industries 
not yet in existence in India, hut which can he introduced in the country. 

Q. 44. 1 am strongly of opinion tliat the Avaiit of ]irimaiy oducation among mill 

operatives hinders industrial development to a groat extent, and that it is one of the main 
reasons why a country like .Tnpan has outstriiiped us in tlm vac(> for industrial progress. 

Q. 44a. It does. Education improves the faculties and the iimmtive jioAverH, 
besides providing a means for lla acquisition of fuither knowledge of the subject. 

*Q. 46. In order to improve the efficiency and skill of the workmen employed in 
the mills it is necessary to take measures to attract a better class of men to the work, and also 
to offer sufficient inducement to tlie operatives to lemain for a long time attached to their 
factor. The grout skill of the woik eun in the mills in England is due to several gene- 
ratioflf of people having followed tlio craft from sire to son. This, , in present circum¬ 
stances, is unattainable in India, as the Indian operative has usually two strings to his law. 
and follows two oceupations. In certain seasons he Avorks in a factory, and at other times 
he returns to his native village to pursue agriculture. Again, the absence of concerted 
action on the part of the millowners gives facility to.the operatives to change their mastors 
and to roam from factory to factory, if the discipline in any one of them is not lo their taste, 
Thus, a great impediment to steady work and the acquisition of skill and efficiency is the 
shifting habit of the operative, and to curc.liimsrf this he should lie. given hefler education, 
his surroundings inside and outside the mills should he made healthier ami better, and he 
should be put in th(' way of earniiif# higher wages with improving skill. Rome of the ways 
in whicli the lot' of the operative can be improved and his Avork made sufficiently attractive to 
draw also better class of men to it, are mentioned below 

1. Sanitary chaAvls at moderalte rents. .. 
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2. Alioiibliirifj: the drinking habit ahiong operative®. - 4 , 

D. Co-oportitive of "giving credit, aad thuff dimi^ishiSg the operatives' ias ■ 

di'btedness to sowcars who charge exorbitant interest on loans, 

4. Starting of free dispensaries for men and their families. • 

5. Starting of provident and pension funds and provisiorf for,'in|urBnce .against 

accidents. ' ^ 

C. Opening of groin shops. 

7. Accommodation and care of children when the mother’s are employed in the 
factory. • 

P. Primary education among factory children. ‘ ^ 

9. Education of work-people by means of lectures, and the dissemination of elementary 
literature. 

10 . Loiiuses for regularity and good work. •- 


Aprrfnfkcslip tjG- 
tim. . 


Q. 40. The mills under Mossrs. Tata’s control make a special feature of training 
apprentices for various departments of niills, and I think we have gathered 
c.\i)ei'ieiicc ill this line vlilch no other Indian mill has done to the annio'extent. 

We have Ihrc’c grades of apprcnticosliip— 

1. Graduates in Arts Graduates enter llio sei-vice on a five years’ agreement, and ’ 
start with a salary of Its. 50, which at the end of the term rises to Bs. 12.5. 

2 . Ti'cliniciil GraduateR—Th('y also begin with an ngrrement of five years. The 

starting pay is Bs. 35 which during the five years’ period rises to Bs. 75. 

.3, Slndcriti, who luive passed the matriculation examination. These start on a salary 
of Bs. ‘25 and rise to Bs. 15 in five years. 


Almost all our managers, heads of departments, and other officers, are drawn from one 
or the other of these graik's. The Iniiiiiiig ,given to them is both practical and theoretical, 
and, in time, we find them to be of great value to our mill companies. We always have a 
number of .such men' iu training, and whenever there is a vacancy we have no need to call 
in an outsider; we take up for the post one of the apprentices trained according to our 
methoes, and thus there is a contimiaiice of our policy. 

Sir Be/.onji Dadahhai, the manager of our Nagpur Mills, has given you full particulars, 
with copies of onr agreemeiit forms, so I do not solid these myself, 
ialuslrial ecbools. (^ 1 . 47 and 18. The training iu industrial schools, though excellent, iH 'bound,4^y itff 

nature, to he somewhat flefective, as ll’.ese iichools cannot reproduce the conditions and 
atmospliere of an actual working fuctorj*. The knowledge imparted is more theoretical than 
practical. Tlie macliiurry that they have is insufficient, and it cannot be otherwise.'Pupils 
taken from induslrial schools have to be, again entered ns apprentices in our mills. 


Q. 4'.). Wo have not had any night schools. Day schools for short timers, i.c^, for 
children, have been tried, but they ai’c failures. When the body is fatigued, the mind does 
not work. ^ 

Night schools are unsuited for children; for growm-up opei’ativos there is the same 
difficulty of fatigue and the conBeqiient disinclination for mentui work. Besides, in the, 
adults, the frittering away of leisure hours in idleness has become a confirmed habit. Most 
of them, being illiterate, have no ambition to improve their faculties. 

Again, as the hours of work are from surriso to sunset, or at least 12 hours per day, 
the operative,s must go to bed eaily to rise early. Night schools succeed best in countries 
where there is a basis of whlespread iirimary education, and where the hours of labour are 
shorter. 

Q. 52. The. Bombay Textih' and Engineering Association supplies, in Bo^ay, a 
long-felt want. If its scope is widened by some sort of Government aid, it would improve 
still further its utility for the class of superior officers of mills for whom it was started. 
ilioiiaaioaUngiDeeM. Q. 51. Engineers trained in our own mills at Nagpur, and holding the Central 
Provinces certificates for mechanical en^pneers, arc not recognised by the Bombay Adminis¬ 
tration. Such anoranlioB should be removed, and the tests in various places be made as 
uniform as practicable. ^ 

Even in the same centre the, examination ’papers sot are sometimes very^ easy and 
sometimes very difficult, and there is no standard to go Ijy. This is due to the faulty system 
of not publishing the examination papers. If the papers were published, as is done in all 
’ ' University examinations, the test would be more uniform, and there would be a sort of 

control on the vagaries of examiners. ^ 

Adattmiition. Q. 91. The adulteration of cotton has been for a number of years engaging 

attention of millowmers without their being able to suggest an effective remedy. Tite 
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idnlteration is carried'on variohs ways by the mixing (2 seeds, othapas, or cotton. The 
whole trade is aware of these goings on, and Indian mills and Continental and Japanese 
exporters buy this mixed stufi with their eyes open. Pure cotton from the district of its 
origin is a rarity in the-Bombay mullet, and it is safer to buy on the spot, in the districts 
where the cotton » gj.-oWn, and to gin and press it under one’s own supervision. There are 
many examples of whole districts which have deteriorated in the quality of their cotton, 
ontil they have lost their reputation for their finer grades and have become of socondiny 
importance. The idea underlying the action of the cullivatorH and incrc.hanls is the facility 
lor the disposal of the stocks afforded by cheaper stuff which is more easily saleable. Many 
years back Government enacted a law making it [xm.il to adulterate cotton, but they found" 

the remedy w'oree than the disease and gave it up. 

«» - 

Q. 94. The evil of cop 3 'ing trade marks and trade nund)crs geos on with iinpimity. - 

Government should give protection to trade marks by giving facility for I'cgistcriug them, and ° 
the same should be done, under special circumstancoH, with nund>ers. The Millnwncrs’ 

Association of Bombay has a system of regisliration of the trade marks of its members, but 
this has a limited scope, and 1 would like to see registr.ation made universal for all trades. 

Q. 97 and 98. With a greater expansion of the railway sysiem over the country than RMl'voys. 
liiere is now, tlieiie woidd b(> greater facilities for moving tli(> raw material and the finisbed 
goods from and U) every nook and corner of the land, and Ibis no dtaibl would be a 
distinct advantage to commerce. The prewmt lack of waggons has dism-ganised trade to 
a great extent. Owing to sea-borne freights being unavailable, ajid owing to waggons 
being required for (iovernment purposes. Indian mills have niere than eoee been on Ihn 
verge qf a total stoppage for lack of eiml. This is a si'rious menace and Ihe sooner tlie 
problen) of coal supply is tackled with a little more, skill and energy (ban has been Inlhorto 
displayed, the better'it will be for the thousands of workpeoplo who are engaged in the 
mill industry. • 

Q. 101. Tho Bombay mill industry has for years sutl'ered from an nneqiml fight with Sbippinj fcoight. 
Japan over- sea freights. .Japan, as is well known, cari-ies cotton from India at a dicnper 
rate and to ammeh greater distance than do Indian mills their yarns to China. This can 
hardly be helped, as Japan has its own line, of Bteumers and can command the situation. 

The Bombay millowners have to thank themsehos for tliis htute of allairs as they wore 
short-sighted ciinugh not to grasp the oppoitunity when one was offered them iihout twenty 
years ago. 

Q. 105* As far as it concerns Iho textile industry, I would suggest that rioyernmeiit 
should" make experiments with a view to determine which wood, from among the mitiictise 
varieiBB grown in India, is most suitable, for turning out bobbins of viinmis kinds used in 
milbr Japan has made much headway in this direction at a time when (he Eurojicnn import 
of this article is much restricted. I believe this line may he developed without much cost, 
arid is one that may easily be retained when normal limes prevail. 

Wood pulp for making paper of the very cunfse, texture whicli is used in mills is another 
item in the direction of which a littlp energy may be expended wilh advimtagc. 

0. 110. After the war there ai'o bound to be offered many oi'ieiiings where our textile 

trade may find outlets for tho sale of its goods, espeeiiilly in eountricB where the, Gcniians 
had a firm hold with their medium ijuality of goods. 1 admit it is more the duty of ninl- 
ewners than of Government to exploit those marketa, but this is one channel in which 
trade may, to a certain extort, be helped by goiermng bodies. 

British Consular reporla on yarns and piece-goods are published in ^rngland, Rf cUhey 
mainly concern themselves about British manufactures. Such repoits should be published 
by Gwernment in India also, and -npies be supphed to all newspapers. « 

Sis in various parts of the world should be asked to see and repoit on what fi.ci ities 
there Me for the development of trade in Indian piece-goods and yarns in foreign countries. 

Freiehts on Indian manufactures shipped to China and other countries should bo 
■ considerably reduced, and India should thus bo given a chance to fight on equal terms with 

her founidable rival, Japan. * . 

After the war if there is any preferential treatment to he given to the imports of British 
manufactures in any foreign country, the same should bo extended to India also. 

, , Government requirements of cloth for Army clothing, for hospitals, for tents, etc., 
should, as far as possible, be taken from Indian mills. 

Government should have some research work done for the improvemont and develop-, 
ment of indigenous dyes and chemicals. 

If a Commission like the one sent by the Madras Government to Russia wore sent 
time to timg to different countries it would be a distinct advantage. The idea should 
SmS be to find outlets for goods, but also to assimilate the best methods of business 

'|ff6vuling ittthe diSerent countries. 
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Q. Ill. Tf a tiiiiall beginning is made there aj-e many new induBtries which may with 
ndvantagi' bo Htariod hoio. I cun think of the following. 

Shipbuilding in lime may develop to an immeuHe extent with advantage to the country 
and th(' Irnjierial (lovorninont al»o. 1 nuilo' bold to^lrow out thiB fmggpHtion, as India is 
now in a poBition to make its own sfi'pl. I am (jiiite aware of the greirt’ difficulties in the 
way, but Hurely by hIow ilegrei^B and at easy stages much may be achieved in time. 

Tlui building of machinery and machinery parts relating to the textile industry should 
prove a success as the products would find a ready market here. It would not be very 
difficult to start making looms and cotton gins. I append u list of articles in common use in 
textile mills. Some of the articles from among them could (lasily he picked out, and their 
manulaclure taken in hand. Seme of them, which are already being made, should 
bo examined vith a view to bringing tlumi near to perfection as far as possible. 

A greater imiiehis should be given to the starting of more cotton-seed-oil mills. My 
iirm has had some exiierience in this line. Our experimental factory did not turn out u 
BuccesK, hut the reasons Jer Ibis had nothing to do witli the industry itself. I am convinced 
that with a good plant, m the hands of caj)al)le experts, good results can he shown. The 
chances of sucerss would be greatej' if in time all the products were to find a market In 
India, wliicli they casilx can do, and tlie higlier li\-products ari'jinaluced by scieulilie 
methods by chemists of jirevod ability, 

Q. 11‘2-b. The iiui)ro\’euient ol Indian erdton, both as to yield and as to quality, has 
of late been engaging the attention of all who are interested in the subject.' That there is 
a vast scope in both these' directions cannot be denied. With the growing requiromeuts of 
cotton all over (be world, and with the wild fluctuations in ))ricos in the American Cfop, the 
growing of iiioit' and hette'v cotton witliin tlu' British Empire' beee'euue'K of greater importance 
eveny day. 1 must aelmit that the (’mee'iuiueid eel India, the' le>cnl tTenerumeiitB of pree¬ 
vinces, and e ve'u the Native' State's, liavc ne>t been iellel and experiments eui a fairly exten¬ 
sive BCide are being canb'el emt ler greewing betlei’ stajdi'd cotton anel eene that is free from 
admixture of indigenous varii'ties. 1 have knowleelge eef (ien'enuue'iit's great activity all 
over the country; but wliat T regret is that mueli of their e-xertiems are iiullifieel by the 
growers’ innate proelivity to mix up seeds with the' ilctfhi stutf in order to lessen prices. 
I believe the growth of Cambodia cotton at one tinu' jn-omised brilliant results, but the 
cotton has by degrees Hindi to such a level that all siuts of giMjd and bad stuft' have come 
to pass under this naim. The exja'riments with Americuu seeds in Sind and the I’uujab 
have so far given cnenuraging results, and the pioneering work doin' by the respoctivo 
Covernnii'iits is lamlable. The British ('ottoii (trowing AHSociation lune their eye on 
these tracts of land, when' they eensider, and rightly too, that tile growths of these 
districts should yk'ld results which may. in time, to sonu' extent, suhe the Empire pHtblem 
of growing cotton ler its own reiiuiia'ineiits witliin the Empire. Some of (ho Bombay 
millowncrs liave also lonned a syndicate lor billing hipas grown from American seed in 
Sind, and ginning it at (heir own factories, thus ('iiconruging farmers to go in for tire 
growlb ol long-stajiled cotton. A gieat aulboiili like I’roiessor Ttxld considiws that India 
presents the best ojiportunity ol growing cotton of liner quality suitable for Laneashire 
mills, and be is strongly of eiiinion that exertions in this direction would yield speedy 
results. I think that it cotton is grown on more scientific bases in suitable districte, if 
more use is made ol tertilizers, more eare taken in ginning and pri'ssing, and strict watch 
kept over adulteration in any shape. India ciiii very easily regain its place in the cotton 
world and be of the greatest help to the textile industry of the Empire and incidontally 
to itself. 


Lisi' or AaTU'i.ns in common ti.se in Textii.e Mills nErEiutisi) to 
IN riiri ANsxvrni to i^vkstion 111 


No. 1. 

Asbestos Boiler Composition. 

.. Eiluv. 

Slu'ets. Wliite. 

.. ^ani. 

Bale Studs. 

Banding Card (assorted). 

Hemp and (k)ir )io|)e. 

Belt Hooks (for Compensation Bells). 
Belting, Hair (asBorted), 

Eeathcr (assorted). 

Bobbins of all kinds. 

Brushes, Banister. 

Curd (assorted). 

., Painting (ussoi'ted). 

Caus Doffing (assorted). 


Cans Oil Feeder. 

.. Weft (assorted). 

(kird Can Bottom mid Top Bings. 
Cement Steam Joint. 

China Clay. 

(Vrn Starch. 

* Emei'y Cloth and Sand Paper. 

... J’owder. 

Epsom Salt. 

Farina. 

Fillet Emery. 

Doffer, etc. 

Crease. Hard Fibre. 

Healds (assorted). 

Heald Card. 
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Heald Varnish. 

,, Yarn. 

Hose Pipe, Canvas (aHsortvil). 

Oils for lubricating. 

Paper, Pine Casing. 

,, ,, Facing. 

,, liiwvn Casing 

„ Top. 

Water-proof. 

Wliitc Tissue. 

,, 1111)011 Hessioii 0 X quality. 

,, ,, ,, 7 X quality. 

Pickers Bufliilo. 

,, Drop Box. 

Picking Bands. 

Plumbago Powdru. 

Eeods. 

Deed Hooks. 

Boiler Skins. 

Rosin. 

Rubber Slieet, Camas. 

Shuttles. 

Steel combs. 

., .hoops. 

Straw Board. 

,. Sheets. 

Tallow. 

Tape. Cottop. 

Travellers Ring, lieaii (assoi'tcdi. 

,, ,, light (assorted). 

Weighing Scales. 

Whiting. 

, Zinc Cliloritli'. 

No. IJ. 

Alum, 

Carboiiute of Soda. 

Chalk, French. 

., Red. 

Foot Rule. 

Metal Polish. 

Paint. Enamel. 

Master of Paris. 

Prussiate of Potash. 

Salamonia. 

White Metul. 

Angle Iron (assorted). 
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Brass, Bar (assorted). 

. Bar, Copper (assorted). 

.. Iron (assorted); 

., Steel (assorted). 

., Mild Steel (assorted). 

Bends (assorted). 

Bolls witli Nuts and Washers (iron), 
assorted. 

Bolts with Nuts and Washers 
(galvanized), assorted. 

Buckets. 

(kipper Washers (assorted). 

Couplings (assorted). 
i''ileH (assorted), 
h'oii and Win‘ Nails, 

.. Nuts (assorted). 

.. Washers (UBSorlial). 

J’lpc, lli’a.ss (assorted). 

,. Coppei- (assorted). 

,, Navigation India Steam (assorlerU 
Plate. Bi'uss i^assorted). 

,, Iron (assorted). 

,, Tin or Double Tin. 

Calvaiiizod (assoi'ted). 

,, Zinc. 

Bi\'(‘ts. Cojiper lussoi'ted). 

,, Iron (assorted). 

,. Galvanized (asborted). 

Sliei'ls. Iron and Zinc peiforated. 
Screws, Brass (assorted). 

., Set (uBBorted). 

.. Coach (assorted). 

(ialvunized (assorted). 

Iron (wood) (assorledl. 

Tacks (assorted). 

Vl'il’e, Ih'ass (assoi'leil 1 . 

Coppia- (asKorUali. 

Steel (assorted), 
lion (assorted). 

., Ijcad (assorted). 

,, Copjicr (laiige (a.ssorled). 

Netting (iion and galvanized). 
Pick Axc's. 

Pliers. 

J’uiiches. 

Scissors. 

Shovels. 


NoTfis ON C.iiaro Pkiixtino jn India. 

At the outset 1 mtist confess that m\’ experience of this industry eonsisls merely of the 
invedtigations that our firm earrital out some three years ago with a view to test the possibili- 
tiee of starting a calico printing works near Khapoli alioul ftO miles from Bombay vvhei'c 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Company's Power Station is situated and where un abundant supply 
of water would bo available. 

India is perhaps the biggest market in the, wqrld for print(id goods. As is wel| kuowii 
hand-printing has existed in this country for centuries, and even to-day this handicraft is 
carried on to a considerable extent all.over India. But, us far us my knowledge goes, no 
serious attempt has been made here to start factories on a commercial scale with a view to 
turn out such goods as would be able to compote on snccessful terms with the stuffs 
imported from Europe. The few works which do exist are affiliated to spinning and weaving 
nulls, and tliis trade is carried on more as a side line than us a husiness by itself. No attempt 
has been made to develop this industry by a coneentrutioii of energy and an adequate sink¬ 
ing of capital by any enterprising firms in India to such -'u extent as the importance of this 
tra4e deserves. • 
i a 1112—3 
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An interestinp; problem is fuiTushed for study by the fact that although the spinning 
and weaving industry has been in existence here for over half a century, and although great 
developments have taken place during the lust decade in the dyeing and bleaching trade, 
capitalists have so far given a wide berth to calicn printing even though an extensive market 
for the goods is at their very doors. 

The main causes which have led to this line being so much neglected may bo sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

(t) The chances of success for calico jirintiug depend on starting the factory on a 
fairly big scale. A largo amount of capital is necessary, say Rs. 25 to 80 lakhs,, 
in order to make the scheme a success; and in addition a further sum of' 
PiB. 10 to 15 lakhs would be rerpiired for trade purposes. A trial plant on a 
small scale would bo foredoomed to failure. It is also necessaiy to provide expert 
supervision in the difl'ereiit departnuMils, such as general management, machine 
Jirintiug, colour mixing, finishing, etc., without wbii .h no great headway could be 
mode. Then again, unless new jiutterns are constantly supplied and new lines are 
e.xploitcd from time to time there would bo but poor chances of an adequate return 
on the capital outlay. 'This, of course, entails (he upker'j) of a staff of expert 
designers, chemists, etc,, who can create and launclj new fashions in designs and 
colours, and the company should also be prejinred to sacrifice from time to time the 
costly engraving blocks of (he designs (liat have gone out of fashion. This again 
means a large capital. 

(2) In Bombay, which is the great eenire for new iiidiistiics in India, one of the 
prinei])al handicaps is scarcity of clieaji and siiilable wahu'. This industry requires 
an abundant siijiply of water. I am told that .SO,000 gallons of water are required 
for in'erv ton of cloth, and as in Bombay 1,000 gallons cost 8 annas, the water 
bill ought to he a serious item. 

(It) The last lail mo.sl serious oltstacic (o the devilopiiu'iit of tins industry iu India 
is that this country lias not yet reached the stage of turning out in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties cloth suitable for jinniing. Such cloth requires to ho made'of finer textures 
than the usual run of cloths in Indian mills. The fine cloths that the Indian 
mills tiiiTi o>it are inostlx not fine (inough. nor nice looking enough, for printing 
purjioses, that is, for producing jirints tit to compete with the English and Cou- 
finental manufaetnreis. They serve well enough for the old stcipotyped patterns 
of the hund-jii'inting establishment. Whetlier it would pay to buy English gtey 
cloth and then tidic it through the printing proc(>ss is doubtful, hut the margin of 
jirofits would necessarily he curtaih'd. 
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Mr. G. A. Thomas.—Q. In your answer to question 5 (second paragraph), you say. 
This help may ho giien in a variety of ways ” and in the second way you say, " The * 
articles used for the industry may be imported duty free.” By ‘‘ articles ” do jmu mean 
raw materials and machinery, and all articles used for manufacture in industries, or do 
you mean machinery 0111 , 72 —.1. I hud machinery in mind when I made this reniark. 

Q. How would such a proposal he carried into effect'/—A.. I don’t understand. 

Q. Is it your idea'that all machinery imjiorted for industries generally should he duty 
free, or ouly machinery for use in certain industries?— A. i’or U 90 certain industries 
which in the beginning require some sort of help. If Government made up their mind to 
give some sort of help, this may be one way in which it might he done. 

Q. Would you make the rule of universal application '?—A No, only in the case of 
certain industries w'hich are just coming into existence; not for the textile industry, for 
instance. 

Q. But you would make it applicable to all new industries'?—,4. With certain discri¬ 
minations. 

Q. Have you any idea what the financial effect would be'? It would moan a couaider- 
able loss in customs dues to Government?—A. Yes, but at the same time if may bring 
them larger duties later on, when the industries are established on a surer footing. 

Q. With reference to your answers to questionA 31 and 82, on the subject of exhibi¬ 
tions, is it your opinion that Government should run these exhibitions entirely at theix 
own expense, or that they should pve financial aid; or how do you propose that they 
should be run?—A. I had in mind that Government should run the exhibitions; but I 
suppose if they want co-operation from those who exhibit, it would not be a wrong principle. 

Q. You think Government inight give assistance to loced bodies in organising such 
exhibitions?—A. Yes. ' . . 
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exMbitions be open to the public, or be confined to* the trade?—^ 1 , 
exhibitions for the trade, but the public might profit by visiting these 

Q. You would have it open to the public entirely?—/!. Yes. 

Af to question 45, you enumerate a number of ways for improving the lot 

tToita hands, and among these you refer to primary education among factory children. 
pVsnAyl ^ personal experience of schools opened by mills themselves for factory 

cmiareni’—/!. Yes, I know of various mills that have their owm schools. 

Q. Do you think they afford the solution of educating mill children?—/!. No, I don’t 
think so. I don t think it has been tackled in the way it should. Lately there was a 
meeting between Millowners and the Schools Committee of the Municipality, and we have 
drawn up certain rules or conditions under which primary education might he made a 
little more general among factory children, with the oo-opcraiion of owners. That would 
be possible without making it compulsory at the same time. The Millowners could com¬ 
bine to give the majority of children some education. If some Millowners exerted them- 
selves and tried to help in the cansis it would bo quite poRriblo. 

Q. Would it be possible for the Millowners to refuse to give employment to children 
who had no education?— A. I don’t think they would go so far as that. 

Another method you suggest for the improvement of the mill hand is the opening 
eff griiixi shops. How many cotton mills aro there in Bombay at present?— A, About BO 

or 85. 


Q. Do you know the number of grain shops thal^ there are?—A. Very few. 

Q. Thirteen is the actual number of grain shops. Can you tell me why more have 
not been upened?—.!. The general impression among Millownei's is that they are not 
successful, because the mill operative prefers to buy his grain from the sowcars to whom 
he is indebted, and who give him credit, than from the Millowners who want prompt pay¬ 
ment. The Millowners <!ut the cost of the supply out of their pay. In mills under our 
control,^ the grain shops have done very well foi' a number of years: wo have been doling 
the grain out to them every month. 

Q. You canAot put pressure on mil)'hands to take the grain?—.!. No, hut when they 
see the advantage of buying from the mills rather than through the hanniahs they do so.' 

Q. With reference to yoiir answer to (|uefllion 51 altout migini'eriiig. do you think it 
possible to have reciprocity between different provinces, wilhout having identically the 
same examinations?— A. I have not thouglit over that; T thought u general certificate for 
all India would be bettor. 


Q. ITow do you mciin?—.!. 'j'hat tlie standard of cxnniinalion shoold be the same 
over all the Provinces. 

Q. If you have different examinations and different lules. how can viai en.siire fhal?- 
A. TW would bo difficult. 

Q. Would you not have a Central Board of KxaininciH? .1. That would be necessarv 
if you want to have the same standard all over India. 

Therefore, if you want to have reciproeitv. you mosi lia\c a ceidral Boanl of 
Examiners and on Indian Boiler Act ?—A Yes. 

Q. In your answer to qiiostioTi 105, you nd'er to tin* possibility of a bobbin industry 
being developed. Are you aware thaf (here was a bobbin factory in (bis 1’residency, near 
Surat?— A . I heard of it, but have had no experience of it. 

Q. Do you know if any of the other mills in Bombay knew of its existence ?- -,!. 1 am 
not awai-e of that. 

Q. In the case of an industry like (liat of bobbin nianufacture, would it not be possible 
for Millowners to combine and start experiments without asking (iovernment to do so? 
Yon make the suggestion that Government should make experiments with a view to deter¬ 
mine which wood is most suitable for turning out bobbins of various kinds used in mills. 
Would it not be possible for Millowners to carry out those investigations without apiiealing 
to Government for help?— A. It is possible, but would be more difficult than for llie 
Government to do so, because the latter know the products of all the forests, and where 
wood^of a suitable nature could bo procured. I don’t say it is impossible for Millowners to 
doit. • * . 

' Q. Supposing Government gave jon the information about the different kinds of 
wood, do.yon not think that, with that information, it would be possible for you to experi¬ 
ment yourselves without troubling the Government any further?—.!. Y’es, I think so. 

Sir D. J, Tata. — Q. In answer to question 44 you say, “ I am strongly of opinion that 
tiie'Want of primary education among mill operatives hinders industrial development to a 
g^t extent, and that it is one of the main reasons why a country like Japan has outstrip- 
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ped us in the rflco for industrial progress.” Can you tell us what has been done so far in 
Bombay in this respect, i.c., have any attompte been made to provide facilities for im¬ 
parting such education in Bombay?— A. I know of several instances of Bombay Mill- 
owners starting primary schools in conjunction witli the Muni(dpalities; but we have been 
given to understand that it has been without success. .\s l told Mr. Thomas, a conference 
of Millowners and the Scliools Committee of tlio Municipality was held some time ago; 
and we made arrangements for opening a few B(diool8 in some of the chief centres in the 
mill districts in Bombay. It has been arranged that tlie mills should give certain help 
towards the maintemiTice of the schools, in a financial way. and that the upkeep of the 
schools will he in the hands of the Municiiiality. We hav(' not given this a sufficiently 
long trial, but this has been arranged. 

Q. You propose that your half-time boys should leave the mills and go to these 
schools?— A. That is the idea. 

Q. ITow do you know that they go there when they leave the mill?—.1. There wdll 
bo a muster roll kept at school, and the owners of the factories have undertaken to use 
their influence. No sort of pressure is to be exercised to S(>e that the boys attend the 
school. The boys have the incentive' of g(‘tting a bonus for regular attendance. 

Q. I suppose you expect to derive some benefit from educating these boys?—.■!. Yes. 

Q. It lias b('on suggested thaii efficiency in manual operalions is more highly developed 
in the uneducated than in the (‘ducated; do you hold with that? .1. I think when ah 
operative, has a certain basis of primary education, he takes a little more interest in his 
work and knows the why’s and the whendore’s of things, and is more intelligent and 
better able to attend machinery than a man who does it mechanically. 

Q. Mere technical work does not require education?—.! Nol of a high order, but if 
they knew the different parts of a machine it would ludp. 

Q. You expect better work, bofh as regards quantity and (luality, frian an educated 
workman tlian from an uneducated one?— A. I do. 

Q. By ” educated ” do you mean one who has had an elementary education in the 
vernacular: or somebody who combines with it a little technical education?—.1. It would 
he better, if with the rudiments In' has been given evi'ii a little technical education. 

Q. On one or two occasions we have Inau'd that the spread of education among the 
artisan classes tended to bring manual labour into contempt, and that sons of artisans, 
educated beyond the primary atag(', showed a distimt. teinh'iicy to forsaki' their calling in 
favour of clerical work.— A. I have not sufficient experience to give a n-ply to this; be¬ 
cause our operatives, so fur, liave not lieen educated; or at least very few of them. 

Q. But, generally do you tliink tlu're would be a tendency in the sons of opi'ratives 
to forsake their calling and want to go as c.b'rks, if lliey were a little better educated?— 
A. I should not e.xpect it if it were only a question of iiiimary education. They may, of 
course, like to hotter their lot in life. 

Q. Do you think that giving them a little higher education would make them stick 
to their regular calling, or would they forsake it and like to lie clerks? -.l. I would not*- 
expect them to forsake their calling. 

Mr. C. E. Low.- It depends how iimch higher. 

Sir I). J. Tula.--Q. Are there any voluntary organisations, like the Social Service 
ficague, which liave undertaken anything in the mutter eif educating mill hands?—.4. I 
, have not much experience of Bombay mills so far, and don't know much about them. 'We 
liave only lately taken up tie' agency of mills in Bombay, and I think somebody else woulil. 
be able to speak of Ihis with more knowledge. 

Q. Have you any experience outside Bombay?—.1. 1 liave exiuirience of our mills ^ 
Nagpore and Kmla. ' We give a certain grant to the Municipality for the education of Our 
half-timers, and also give pri/es. We work hand in hand with the Municipality, and this 
has proved sutisfuctory. 

Q. In answer to questions 47 and 48 you say, ‘‘ The training in industrial schools, 
though excellent, is bound by its nature to be somewhat defective as these schools 
cannot reproduce the conditions and atmosplu're of an actual working factory.” Ctffi you 
toll us what is exactly the type of studenj you receive from technical and industrial scl^g; 
and what assistance do these instituti.uis givt' towards the development of your indusS^, 
~A. We hold that technical studonts. whom we tqke up in time, grow to be good men; 
but a man fresh from a technical school is not of much use to us. Even now we always 
give a man an agreement of five' years, before we think a man is competent to take charge 
of a dejrartment. 

Q. Have you not noticed arry improvement of late? What is your experience' with 
regard to this?--.!. We have got a few technical school students who are doing satisfac- 
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''^ly Rreat importance to their technical education. We 
don t entrust them with work, ns we don’t think they are up to it. 

nn’ P *'®*:^**'*^®‘' cannot liandle laliour?— A. That is a very essential 

hi all its details, and they know the theory of things; but as 
■y U now, m each department the orgnnisation of lalxiur is very important, and especi- 
ay so in certain departments. Again, they have not worked under actual conditions, where 
e incenhve ol higher production and all these details come into play as in an actual 
factory. They know all about inuchineiy and the theorv of it. and how the several parts of 
the machinery fit in, but that is not everything, 

, _ (?. In answer to question 4t». you say, “ Day schools for short timers, i.c., for 
children, have been tried; but tliey are failures. When the body is fatigued, the mind 
does not work. ^ou also say : " Night schools succeed best in countrii's where there is 
a^ basis of widesjirrad primary education, and where thc^ hours of labour are shortor.” 
Can you tell us, in Ibis conneclinn, if you have investigated the effect on )iroduclion of 
shorter hours'.’ -/I. Now all llu- inills are working 1'2 hours a dav. Ri'fore the last 
lactory Act came into lorce, the mills worked lit. 12 and 11 hours, according to the 
Boason, I mean those mills which only worked with natural light. Wb' find that where 
the efficiency is ivs high as it should be, tlii' dro))-o1T in sborler hours is not so marked as 
where the efficiency leaves much to be desired. We went into Ibis rather closely in our 
Nagpore mills, and find that, compared with the Id, 12 and 11 hours’ production—even 
thoilgli we claim that we worked fairly etliciently in our mills—there was a dilTerimce in 
percmitage of production, according to the shorliK'ss rd' hours. 1 have got the actual 
figures with me. In the Spinning l)ei)artme!it we did ,H to 1 per cent, belter with shorter 
hoiirfi. In one case it was I'Ott per cent, and in another -TOI jier cent. (The wiliK'ss, in 
reply to Sli- D. ,1. Tal i. ))i'omised to b.md this statement’ to tlu' Secretary.! 

Q, Wh at is your opinion as to t|ie unii'ersal working of, sa\’, 10 hours’?— A. This 
question has to hi* ajiproaclu'd ndlier cMrefully. 1 should think a men' rtatenient that 
shorter hours give better ))roducli(m, and that it is all louiid beneticial to the workmen is 
not satisfaclorv. Instead of that, T would say th.d if yon go on shorter horns vmi are 
hound to suffi'i’ in point of |)rodoclion. On the other hand 1 hold that 'working shorter 
hours kee])S men in hi'lter discipline. The mind is more ak'i’t. and the condilions of 
working are more afiractivi'. AH that we suffer from sliortiiess of laliour might he 
remedied h\ gi\ing tin workmen shorter li'airs of woik and heifer 'iimenities of lift'. 
Personally I think lhal perhajis in eomjK'lilion with .fap-in or other enuntries we would 
Buffer in poinl ifl iiroduction to a eerfain extent, fait 1 think that experii'iice will show that 
in time lliis will he more than made uj) by imdiing llie work more atlradive to lahonrers 
and will make Ihem jiay betler atlentiim In Iheir work. 


Q. A witness het’oie yon told ns that his experii'iice was that milk;, whi'ii they 'Worked 
1‘2 hours, found tiud nearly all opei’alives ]iut in H hnun.woik on! of the 12, and frittered 
the rCHt of (be time away,- .1 1 Ihild; that is a lillle loo sweeping,, f don't tbiid! they 
waste aw’uy so mucli time. They certaiidy wasti' a goocl lot of time, hot ccrtaiidy not as 
much U8 one-third. 

(J. If tliey w('re given shorter hours of woik, they would hi' mori* alei-f and conu' back 
the next day less tired, and do their ten hours hettir?-.1. I think tluw would, and they 
would be better amenable to di'iciplioe. 


Q. Can von foresoi' the tiim N'mn in ten horns }ou might he able In get the sumo 
production that you are getting nowadays in twi'lve hmirs.' A 1 would not rare to iiuike 
# statement in regard to (hat. 

Q. In cmirso of time would you?- ,1 We havi' gone into the efficiency ot machines, 
lipw much the maehiues can produce (! . metically, and find that I'ven with our 12 hours 
work wo can get 90 per ('('iit. in tiu' Spuming Jloom, and 05 per emit, in the Weaving 
Boom, There is not much room for imjinni'UU'ut; 10 |M r emit., is very litllc, so that if 
you curtail the working hours from, say, 12 to 10, pcrhajis wc mav not make up all the 
loss in production. T attach more im])oriimcc to the satisfied condition of tlie workmen. 
Perhaps the attendance would he Ix'tter all round, aisl Hiey would love their work more. 
At present they merely come to earn their wag.es; there is not much eo-openition; they 
morjy go on and fill up a day. 

While on tlie subject of wages, 1 w«u!d fike tu ask you fo give us some jdea how 
'Wwages have risen in Uie mill industry in recent years'?-,.! In connection with one of 
our mills I got a statement out from* 1907 to 1917, and hnd that wages have risen any- 
I ’«here from 44 nor cent, to 117 per cent, during the last decade. In one particular depart- 
,,^eBt. rir., frame, dotfers and siiuming dollVrs, 1hi. ns,' l,,o. been 117 per cent, and 113 
I'i^r cent., i.c., more than double. 

* * ri'/f Aiipoudix priHt(i(! after tlu* onil evidence, 
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Q. Why were wages raised to this extent? Wliat were the causes that led to this 
enorinouB rise?—.■1. Theie av(' various r('UBOiis why this happens, tiiving has become 
dearer all round : tlie liindred industries pay better, and we found that the wages paid were 
inadequate. 

Q. Did you find tliat labour responded to the stimulus of tliese higher wages? Did 
they affect your production?—.t. 1 sliould think it was the other way about. The work 
has siitTered since gic'ing a rise in wages. 

(,). Why is tliat? Tt seems to be unhelievahle-.’-.1 Tt is hardly two months that the 
Domhay mills gave an all-naind increase of 10 per cent, in wages, and our actual experience 
in one of our own mills is that the av(*rage attcmdanci' has fallen off considerably. All thcv 
Managi'i's seem to hold this view, that wlienever there' is a rise in wages, tlii' men do not 
care to earn the higher wage's. They ]ait in less worl;. and there ai'c more absences than 
when wages wi're lower. 

(y). Does the (pialitv of thi' worl; sutler too?- I. It is iKumd to suffer, if labour is not 
steady. We are obliged to kee)i /oid/ir.s. 

(,). In answer to (|ueslion 1.". No. 1. \ou refer to sanitary ehawls at moderate rents, 
('.in ,\ou gi\e us an idea of the conditions undi'r whiib the mill hands live in Hombay?— A. 

1 can gi\e you the conditions prevailing at Kiirla and Nagpore, but not in Bombay. 

i ,) (lenerally, are the conditions in Domhay good oi' bad.or inditlerent ?—.-1. I have 
not made any investigations mysi'lf. but am told that conditiiais are \ery bad, though 
I have no| seen them myself. 

(,1 \n' thev woise in Bomba.v than ni other jilaccs'’ Dr is it owing to (he natural 

conditions existing in Boinha.v, - as tor instance the hut tliat there is no land available fia' 
huilding jHirposes? - .-1. That is one reason too. 

(,). But some Millowners have taken to huilding ehawls for their (qieratives. Do .you 
fidnk the bdU'i' like to i-cane and live in those ('liawls? .1. If we go by our mofussil 
ex|)(‘rii'nee, I thiok they would welcome the ehawls. provided they are rented to them at ii 
lowei' rent. We lia\’e never had many tooms vacant in onr ehawls id Knria. 

(,t At Nagiiore J understand yonr experience was not (he same?—.-1. fiJagpore con¬ 
ditions are i|uite different. Tliere it was found that (it) i»i'r eent. of the operatives were 
liouse-owners lliemsehes, and pri'ferred lo stay in their own houses. 

(,). I siqipose all iliese ]ieo])le want to lid' with their own easfe-fellows. or with tlleir 
own pecqde? .1 Thai has stane influence. 

Q. That would nol prevent the workmen from coming in, if their relatives were 
wmking in oilier mills?- I. Tl Die owjieis gave them the benefil of (diea)i rent, that could 
he got o\ er. 

(,). They would naturally like to live togetliei. ami would have to go into one or other 
of the ehawls?—.'I Yes. 

D In answer lo (jiiestion -15 you say, “ Tlu' absence of lonee.iled action on the part 
of the MillownerH gives facility to the ojieratives lo ebange their masters, and to roam 
fiom faetorv to factory," Tlas yonr Associtilion done anything to prevent operatives 
going from one mill to another?- A . No. 

(,t Wbv nol?--.1. That is rather a difficult question lo answer. Some attem])tu have 
been made, bill We liiue never successfiillv done something together. 

Q What is your .Xssoeiation for. it yiai rannol take eoncerled action?—,1. Yes. It 
is imfortiinati'' 

(,> With )-eference (o your suggestion regarding abolishing the drinking habit umoilf' 
(qioratives, what is the cause of tliese drinking liiihils? Is it the long hours of work?-^ 

A. Yes, and also waul, of any change in tluir surroiindings. They waul some excitement 
after th(> day's weak, and have no recreation lo pass away the time, and so drinking eonies 
natural to Ihi'tn. 

Q. In answer to question HI, regarding Ihe adulteration of eolton, you say tliat this 
has been for a mimher of years engaging the attention of Millmvners without their being 
able to suggest aii effective remedy. Why cannot some elTeelivi' remedy be thought out 
for this? Can you suggest any? -A. The only remedy that was tried some years book was 
the Cotton Fraud Act, by which it wan ])enal to adulterate cotton; but they found the 
n medy Vmrso than the diHeuse, because some” of the officials made a. good thing out of it. 
I?v “officials" I iiieaii the lower officials who eanie in contact with the cultivators, 
(lovernment found in lime that the remedy was not ('ffective and repealed the Act. Since 
then (lovernment has been asking us, and we have been crying out that this adulteration i 
is going on, but nobody has done anything so far to prevent it, i.e., no practical remedy ' 
has been suggested. 

(.» 1 believe that it has been suggested that if should he penal for an.vhody to water 
.the cotton?—.'1. That is ofic of the suggestions. 
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Q. Cannot anything be done in that direction?—/I. I sliould aay the remedy ie more 
or leBB in the hands of the purcliasors theniBolves. If tiie purcliaser did not go by the 
name of the-cotton, but actually took the trouble to sco the (juulity before buying it, and 
boycotted all adulterated cotton, 'which it would he quite easy for any mill expert k) toll, 
this adulteration would, to a gixiut extent, stop itwdf. American cotton is not adulterateil 
to the extent that Indian cotton is, simply because the purchasers iiro far more careful. 

Q. How could you get liold of unadulterated cotton? -A. By purchasing on the spot 
where the cotton is grown, and purchasing it yourself. Thougli I;upas is adulterated ami 
seeds are adulterated, you can still more or kss se(! how fur the adulteration extends. 

Q. Why do people pay tliC same price for it? - .1 I could not tell you. We ourselves 
try to purchase on the spot, as fai' as ])ossihle', Hint is vhy we have gins ami prcsa(>s in 
various centres. 


Q. I)o you think Government can take any action in helping yai to box diiecl fiom 
producers?— A. We should do it ourselves: why should therii he any Goveinmeiil lielp? 
W^o can reach the cMltivators (piitc easily. 

Q. In answer to qiieHtioii !)1. you say, " The evil ol eopyin;!; trade mioks and trade' 
numbers goes on with inijruiiity.” The witness just before, yon said that it was not so; and 
that the evil had liemi practically remedied. \Vhat have you to say to that? -.1 In the 
case of trade marks it is monv or h'ss under eoidrol, hut not in the ease ol nnmbers. The 
pirating of numbers seems to go on witli imimnity. Jjately a decision was given in tlie 
High Court that there can he projierty in niiudK-rs. WT' have not had iinu' to Irunu its 
advantages, hut think it has had a wholesnme elVeel geiieiallv. 

Q. In re.ply to (jiiestions '.17 and t)K yon say, "Tlu' }i|-esenl hu k ol waggons lias vlis- 
organisetk trade to a great extent partieidarly, 1 siqvposi', vvilli legard to (he siiivply ol 
coal? Besides coal, does it affect tlnv movement of cotton and yarn? .1. It intcrfeiTS 
with the movement of cotton and cloth especially; 1)nt thcic were, special reasons for this. 

Q. Have, you anything to say about (existing railvva,y freights?—.!. No, nothing, beyond 
what has already been said on tliis sidgeet hv Sir Bezonji J'adahlioy . 

Q. Turning to railway sidings, is it possildi' to obtain them in llomhay easilv'?- 
A. Wo have experience of an instance when we started om mnv Tala Mill. V\'i> houglit 
the land just adjoining tho boundary line of the laulvvay, which was the main reason why 
we bought this particular s|)ot ot land. W^e drew np a jilaii with a view i(j having a siding, 
and corresponded with tho railway aothorilies. Tlnyy nqdied that tliey vvoidd allow ns a 
siding on certahi eonditions, hot when vva? .-iavv llinse conditions we lound it would pay us 
bettor not to have that siding. 

Q. Then it did not pay you to luive that siding? -.1 No, they asked ns exorbitant 
rates to havo the siding, and made it tjinie impossible for ns to do so. 

Q. Jn answer to (|nestion 110, you say, '' Clovermi'ent lequiroinents (yf cloth fur army 
clothing, for lu>spitids, lor tents, etc., sluuild, as tin as possilybu he tjdvtm from Indian 
mills.” How far do you think this lias hemi done npto now? Do yon think (liero is any 
discrimination in the matter hi'tvveeu mills and mills?- .1. Giir personal expciieiico of 
this is satisfaetorv on the whole. Wi- have done well wilh Coveinment. 1 refer to the 
time- since the war broke out. Before that we were leaving Government alone, as wo 
thought there vveiv more difficulties in trying lo gel Government i-ontraels than was the 
ease with doah'rs. 

Q. Do you know of any specilu jnstaiici's vvlmre tlu-rt- vvas any jirefeieiiei' shovvn.’- 
A. It is the prevailing idea in Bombay that that is the case; liid forlnnalely onr exiicrienee 
Ss otherwise. 


ProKidnil.-Q. Do vmi mean (''I contrails wciv given lo dealers rather Ihiiii to 
nuinufacturers; or'that itliere was (h-, iiininatioii lietvveeii mainifactiirms themselves?-^ 

A It is both wavs reallv; sonietinmr .leah'rs have been able In get orders which nulls 
have not been able to get': and sometimes the try Inm l»vn raised that certain nulls have 
been giyen proforenee. Tlnit is the I,chef. Onr adna ,-xperienc.- is tliat things any 
satisfa^ry. Wo have been dealing direct with tl^e MnmtKms Board, and before. I ha 
with the Army Clothing Department. We have not iilvvii.ys been getting the ordi-r, lint 

there wci-e reasons for it. 

Sir D J. Tala. Q. You don't know ot any instance where the dealer was |irefened 
to the actual 'muimfacturer?--.!. I am not (jiiite sure of iny taels. 1 eaiinot give you a 
concrete instance. 

President.-! have issued orders recently that no orders aiv to he given to middlommi, 
as long as mahufacturers can supply the article. 

Sir D 7 TaUi kl- III answer to (juestion 1BK V" sniiielhing about cheap 

freights in connection with trade with China?-.-!. That lias been a grievance for a number 
of yem, during which we have been suffering in our competition with Japan. Ihe rates 
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have alwaya been very nmch in favour of Japan, ItuI jieiliapa the MillovvnerB themBelves 
are to blame for that, as they liad the ehan('(‘ of running tlieir own line, 

Q. flow can (ioverniiK-nt help in him way.’-,I. V'e would be pleased if wo did got 

help. 

Q. Hut is it a thing for (iovernineiit to interfei’o in'.’ You complain that the Biib- 
Biclised lira's don t treat you fairly.’ —.1. Quite so, and if ('lovei'ninent could bring it about 
that we r-eceived etpuil treatnie.nt, it would be a great help to the trad(' gencr'ally, cBpeciall.tv 
as our Cliijia trade is slowly dying out. It would help to ki'e]) it going for' Home years 
more. 

Q 1b it rrot an advarttagi* that yuir are not depenilerd on tlu' Cbitui tradt!, and are' 
obliged to find a marlret irt India'.’—.1. That has beerr our ruait! oliject. but us long as we 
can nraintnnra lucrative tr'ade, all Millowners would like to Imep it. 

Q. You did not take any ti'ouble in liyin;; to make a mai'ket for ymii'HelveK'.’— . All 
ntillH arotryirrg now to develojr local markets. 

Q. Orr tire srrbject of Cirlrco' jiiirilirig you reler' to the ditlicully ol obtairrirrg cheap 
and Huitable water. IhrM- you tried to git the help of the Murricipalrtv'.’—.f. No. 

Q . In artswer fo i|Uestrou 111 you say "A greater iurprtirs sboiild be g'i\'en to the fitart- 
hrg of rnoH' cottorr-Heed-oil ttrills." Are you in a position to say'what sort of assistance 
would be r-eriuir ed frorrt Cover'tirrretrt for this ir)dt'.stry.’--,l. 1 wsk for (i(r\ermtrent asBisl*- 
arree, but T shnirld think lire indiislr'y by means ol |>ri\ale etrlei'prise eould be bromdrt to 
a. good posit iotr. 

Q. 'VVJto sltoidd give tire impelus, in the seiilerae " A greater imjretus sboirld be 
given"'.' (iovi'rnrnerrt or lire people lliettt,,elves'.’- .1. If (hjvi iiiirienl did giye some 
intpeluB, as they did in the ease ot the I’remiir Will at Cawrijioi'e, in Hk' way of derrtotib- 
ll'atioir factrrries, it vvotrld be helpful in eertarrr dislriets. 

Q. Have Millowners rn g.eta ral givc'ti any altentiorr to Hie siib'jei I ot vvoi'knten’H 
compensation, in the case of accideiils'.’— I. 1 am afraid not. 

Q . J)o yon Ibiuk tire time has come vvlien Mdlovvirei's must join togetliei to jrrevide 
Bcieiitilie j'e.searcli in Hie inlei'esfs of India'.'—.1. Yes, it would be vei'y liefpful if Utev did, 
especially witli regal'd to our dyr'ing and bleaeliing trade. 

Q You mean chemical research to help you in Hie dyeing ,ind bleadiing liiiey’—.1. 

Yes. 

Q. 1 understand Hiat mills have tiuule very big protils for Hie lasidwo vears. -If 
they could lay aside a small jiereentage ol Hieii prolits and stai't a Heseareb' Institute, 
don't you Hrink it would be to their adv.intage'.’—.1, I Hunk so. 

Q. Is tlure, any likeliliood ol siu li a louise being adojiled" —,| |i.| \oii mean bv 

Millowners as a body.’ My e.\|ieiieiiee does nol wari'anl me to say so. 

Q . We notice that Hie eoiton industry lloiu'isbes on the Hombay Bide, and that out- 
Hide of Homiriiy I’l'e.sideiu'y, very little is done in this dii'eetion. Wliv is Ihi.s'i’ Why 
ai'e tiiere no cotton mills ol any imjrortance oulside Bombay'.' Is fliei'e iinvtliing peculiar < 
to Bombay that (oriti'ibules to the development of Ibis industry.’ - /1, 1 think there are 
one or two reasonH; first of all Bomliay is near a district wher-e cotton is grown abiiiidniitly 
and of ull_ viyieties, hr against Punjab arid Bengal where short sta}ile cotton is only grown; 
Hccondly it is lire oriterpriBe of the local people more lliaii anything else. 

Q. Do you think then there Ib something in race or hei'cdrty that aecountB for 
people on this side of India heing more entei'|)riHirig'.’- A. The people on this bide of 
India are more entci-prisiiig, 1 mean the IndiuiiB themselves, than people in other pro*'^ 
vince.s. ^ 

Hon'bh’ Sir Iui.:ulhli»ii Carriinhlwn-(,). In answer to question fr yon say, "This 
help may be given in a variety of ways, e.g,, (ti Cuaranleed or pi'efereiitial. Government 
purchas('.’’ What do you mean by Govermneiil preferenlia! pui'chase'.’-H, I mean us 
against getting out the same articles fi'oiii outside India. 

Q. You mean they should give a little more preference if the goods ui'e of the Biime 
quality',’--A. Yes, if they are good enougli for the purjiose. 

Q. Ill answer to quesHons Nos. !!] and IVJ you say. " Goveriiiiieiit should hold or 
encourage such oxliihiHoiis." Don't you .think that miisemuB also are m'eded'’--A Yes 
all efforts in this direction would help. ' ■ • > 

Q. A permanent iuHtitution vvlieie you would hare the products of the irrovinrts and 
also the things we import'.’—.1. Yes-. 

Q. About primary educution you say that the want of it hinders induBtrial develop¬ 
ment to a great extent. You would want it compulsory; without compulsion you won't 
get the boys to go to these schools'.’—.d. I would not go so far as that, unless itVas made 
compulsory for the whole city. I would not like them to differentiate between mill 
children and other children. - ■ . 
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Q. You suy, “ In order to improve tin? effieicuiey and akill of the workmen employed 
in the millfl, it is necessary to take measures to atlruet a better claas of men to the worL” 
What do you moan by “ a better class of men — A. 1 mean those who have worked 
in other mills, and who are likely to stick to their work: workmen with better habits, 
regular in attendance', and who pay better attention to theii' work. 

0. flow are we going to get them'.’— A. Yon always try to attract workmen by paying 
hem higher. Instead of doing that, give them better amenitii's of life: make them work 
shorter hours. In this way yon would attract them. 

Q. If the men work regularl\, instead of going to their conntio. \on w<aild ha\e 
nore skilled labour'?—,1. Yes. 

Q. Have you found that the ])i(‘sent mill hands Inoi' im))rov(‘d a lot in n'gard to 
production compared with the men employed say 1:! years ago'.'— .1. In the Weaviip; 
Department there is a slight change foi' the better. 

Q. In regard to the matter of drink, don't you (liink that the drink lialiit would go 
if they got better amenities ot life, siieh as Temperaues' Societies, leetiires by Tt iiiperaiice 
Societies, Libraries and (dubs, and co-ojH'ratioii among the iieople'.’—.I. Yes. make tbeii- 
lives more j)leasant: give tliein recrealion grounds in tin' city. I do nol think 'ri'iniierame 
Societies alone would be of much use. 

Q. Co-operative Sucreties'? Don't you think that these would imjirovi' their jmsition 
boo?— A. Yes. 


Q. About their dispensaries. What at present is the system undei- vdiieh medical 
aid is given to operatives'?—,1. 1 can tell y<ai about (air own mills where we maintain a 
disponsiii'y and a duly certil'ieateil man at llie Company's expiuse. and give them all the 
niediciiK'S they need free of charge. 

Q. And what about other mills'.’—.!, hi other mills they cliaige ii certain peieeiitage. 

Q. But th('y all have medical aid'.’— A. Almost c\ci'v mill has a dispeiisarv now. 

Q. What has been your exjierienee of gi-.iin hlmjjs'.’—.1. Ours Inis been ijnile satis¬ 
factory; our e.xpei'ieiice is in .\iigpiir and Kiirla. In Dombay we lime jiisl started grain 
shops, and I have no experience of Bonibay. 

Sir D. J. Tala.-Q. Wlii’i'e is your giai.u simp sitiiaterl'? .1. .Iiisl oiilside the gate 
of the mill. 

Uoii'hJc Sw I'll .iiIIjIkiii ('iwniiililiiii/. - (,t. Wind do your Iniiids get on an averagi', ]icr 
month, in the Weaving iied 'Siiinniiig Deparliiicrds'? ,1, 'I'lie weaver gi'ts on an merage 
about Pi8. 25 and the sjiiimer iibeiil lls. 18, willi bis bonus and everylliing. 

I’irrulciil.— Q. What does tlnil average include—cliildren, women, men'.’— A. In 
the Weaving Dejnirtmeiit lliey are all iidiills: there are no cliildroii. 

Ilon'hle Sir Fir.iilhlioii t'uiiiiiii'hvij Q. The bes* man gets iiuicli more'?—.1. W's, 
in one mill 1 have beard tiial tlu' weaver gids as iiimli as Bs. GO fin inonlli. 


Q. Have voii jiroper control over your liiinds now.1. .No, I lliiiik the diseijiline 
is slacker than it used to lie. 

Q. And still von think tlial if von had 10 liours' work you would do l.etler'?—.1. Wo 
would have belter control than we have now. Tbeie would be more energy and they 
would be more amenable to disv ipline. 

Q. If you make tlic'm work iO liuiirs. bow would they sfii'iid Ha' rest ol their time'? 
—A. The” would have mote liim to go about and do their household work. 

Q. Go about where? -In the streets, and drink'? -.1. Not exactly. 

Sir D. J. TiiUi.—Q. Did you n * f’.v the 8 lamrs' (xperinieiit for a short fiine'?--.l. 
For a short while ili the Swadeshi Mill . 

Q. It was not very eneoiiragingI. The average was better. I have not got the 
figures before me now. 

Ilon’bk Sn Fazulhhoij Currmhhoij.-Q. How many bmirs do the men iwdio work 1'2 
hogrs) work regularly?—,L I have no idea. 1 bafe not taken any syeeial stefis to find 


UUl. 

Q. Do yon think with the B> hours working, they will be able to 
Japanese goods which are coining into I'A' country, in fioiiit o cos . —, . (oiirsi e 
charges would increase. ^ 

And Japan could drop he, stiitl' down cheaper'.’—A. They arc ikmig it now. 


Q, With 10 hours it would lie worse'?—-!. Yes. 

0. And in regard to countries in Hiirope which work 8 hoiiiH a day, do you think 
that vour 10 horn* would be as good as their 8 hours; would you lie able in your 10 hours 
to priiduce as well as they in their 8 hours'.’-.'1. I cnmiot give you a reply, as the people 
in under easier conditions, wltile the conditions here are more arduous. 


t H 144‘2-10 
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Q. Siij)j)OH<i tli^v i)n)(luce the Kamo stuff? Will you be able to compete with them if 
you worked JO liours?— A. Tf you come down to 10 hours, you are likely to suffer for 
Homo time; and liow much you can make up witli hotter working, only expori('rjee cun toll. 
They will work beth'r than (hey do now, but the production will not be tlui same, and 
tlu! cost may la^ nioi'e. 

Q. You say, " Indian mills have moro than once been on the verge of a total 
stoppage for lack of coal.” flail you any othci- trouble than the lack ol coal?—/I. There 
has boon a waggon shortage for our other cojunaxlities. We liu\e not been abhi to simd 
away our linisbed goods as well. 

Q. About chawls for the mill hands, su])pose you had yiair own chawJ and the men 
went on .strike. What would you do with tlie acconimbdation? You would, of course, 
ask them to clear out?- -A. That would he a question ol landlord and tenant. 

Q. And then they would be in a much inoic helpless position, and cmild not go on 
strike?- -d. Aon cannot clear them out. Y’ou have to gi\e them (he usual Jiotici', unless 
before employing them you made it a cou^lition. 

(x>. Say, foi' instance, you give them one month’s nolice and clear them out. Won't 
that make them more deqienih'iit on you. as was (he case at Ahinedahad?— A. 1 do not 
know about Ahinedahad. 

Q. You make a reference to Consuls in various parts of the woild. What means 
would yon suggest for advertising fndian goods? fly getting inforniatiori fiom different 
Consuls, or sending our own men?— .1. Both ways; getting men to go out with the goods 
and so making them better known in different places. 

Q. Bo you agree wdth (he idea of having an attache at diff'eient Consulates? -A. 
Y'e,s, it is a good idea. 

(?. What about the Trade (hniniissioner: will he he of advantage to us?—.(. Um 
Association has approved of (he idea of having a Trade Commissioner. 

<J. About scientific research, you have replied to Sir Dorabji Tata (hat it would lie 
much better for Millowmers to start a Scientific Besearch Institute. Bo you know what 
the cost of HiK'Ji an Institute would be?—.1. The cost would be very great, I leahse, if 
you have a fully equi|i[ied staff' and laboratory, and do Ihe work properly. 

Q. Have you any idea what percentage of profit the mills have made on the whole? 
- A. The mills have always paid in bad as well as good years. On the .wliolo the mill 
industry has been a very lucrative business, 

(?. What ])ercentiige on the ca]atid bave they eaiaied?- A. 1 do not know the figures, 
but I tbink they have done quite well. 1 am espeeially referring to the weaving mills. 

Q. In regard to the spinning mills, loo. the same question crojis up; why are wo trying 
for other markets and not for India. Bven it you siipiilied India’s needs, yiai would have 
to trade in othci' countries, Bon't you think we ought to encourage that also?- .1. A'es. 

t,t. About the Industries Beparliiient, what are your views; should we have provin¬ 
cial Bepartnieuts and also an linjierial Beparliiient; and in regard to the, ewperts, should 
thov be J’rovincial experts or Imperial experts?—.1. 1 have not thought V'ciy seriously over 
this. 

(?. You think (hat tiommissions similar to (he one sent out by the Madras Covern- 
ment to Russia should be sent to different countries from time to time, after the war? 
—.1. Yes, 1 think so. 

Q. In regard to thi' list ol articles y ou have given, do you think we can inuaufac- 
ture all these things here?—,1. 1 gave the list with the idea that some of the things 
can bo manufactured, and are, as a matter of fact, being manufactured here now. 

Q. Yon aro managing the Sind Cotton Syudicah'?-/!, Tata and Sous arc agents. 

Q. Can you toll us what your difficulties are; w hy you liave not been so suceoatiful 
from the beginning?— /I . First of all wc started on certain Covernment promises regard¬ 
ing getting a certain quantity of seed eveiy year. Unfortunately for various reasons 
those) promises have not been carried out, and (lio crop every year is so smalt that It is 
not worth our while keeping it on. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Arc you grovviffg llic ciop yourselves or purchasing?— A. Pur¬ 
chasing. 

llun'hlc Sir I’axulhhoi/ (yurrhuhhoij .—(,> You tliink that (hivernmcnt can grow a 
lot of staiilc cotton out of tlic American seeds, and that it can be grown successfully?— A. 
Y’es. 

Q. In regard to calico printing, do you tliiuk if money is spent, say 25 to 30 lakhs, 
that the industry w'ould be successful? What has been your cxperienfce?— A. Wo have 
never set up calico printing works, but merely carried out certain investigations, 
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y. Do yon Jcnow of others who have?—/i. The attempt was very half-hearted, and 
t was not given a fair chance. 

Q. Don't yon think that Indian clotli is ousting printed things in India; that thero 
8 less import of printed goods, and that Indian cloths aro replacing them?— A. To a 
icrtain exteni only. India does not produce the style of cloth which von get as printed 
•loth. 


Q. Will you give us some idea about Industrial Banks; wliat kind of hanks ought the 
loverninent to start to help cottage and otlu'r industries?—.-I. I do not think 1 can answer 
hat question. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. (lould yon say what proportion of your lunids purchase from the 
'rain shops?— A. I am sorry I have not acttially worked that out iti lloiidiay. We sell 
fvery month about Rs. 2,000 worth of grain; in Nagpur about Rs. 10,000 cvciy month. T 
lave not worked out llie proportion of mill hands who actually buy. 

Q. That does not postulate a very large proportion in the case of Rombay? A. No. 

Sir ]J. ,1. Tain.- Q. What proportion does this Rs. 10,000 lauir to the wages bill in 
Nagjmr?— A. For wages and salaries our bill per annum is Rs. 9,91,000, out of which 
we should exclude Rs. 1.20,000 for salaries. I should say it would easily be one-fifth or 
iiK'-sixth of the total. ■ 

Mr. C. E. Low .—(?.• TTave you any experience of any of these co-operative organisa¬ 
tions or other schemes for the improvement of the labouring classes?—.!. Some people 
have started a <lo-o])erative Society, but 1 have not much exp('rienc(' of them. 

(,). You say you are the owner of ckawls in Mimedabad. To what extent do you 
attempt,to enforce any kind of sanitary reg\ilations; and how far are you successful?—.4. 
That is a question to which we have paid a good deal of uttenti'ui. We have the sejttic 
system, by which all the dirt and everything is removed. The art'a round our mil! is 
so very large that there is no difficulty'in maintaining sanitary surroundings ai'ound us. 

Q. I mean in the cbawls?—.4. The roni])any maintain two or three swe('pers to go 
round and clean up the main alleys and sci^ that not much dirt is thrown out; and one 
of the officers 4 ;nea round to see that things are. kejit up to a certain level of cleaidiiiess. 

Q. Do the p(;oplc resent tliis?--/l. No. 

(,). Have von any siiecial regulations about the bathing places? ■ .1. No. 

D. Have you bathing platforms, or water laid on. or tanks, or what.’ .4. They sit 
down under the ta)i. 


Q. Then you have water laid on?-—.1. Yes. 

Q. What ])roportion of labour in the Rombay mills is recruited through jobbers?— 
.4. Practically tlu' whole of it. 

Q. What class of peoph; iirc the jobbers?—,1. Mostli' Hindus. 

Q. The same class as the mill hands themselves?—.1. They .-ire mostly Koidianis 
and Deccanis. 


D. Are they Brahmins?-.!. Tlu'y are Mabr.-ittas and (iiijc'ratis. 

Q. But Iho jobbers tlumiselves are of the same casti! and social jiosition as tin* 

labourers?_ A. If they happen to be of the same class they have a better hold ovei' the na'l) 

than otherwise. 

Q. Ravo you had any exp'U'ience in receiving adulterated mill chemicals?—.1. Yes, 
it happen; at times. 

O What do you do when you get that sort of thing?—4. When we are getting the, 
stufT we always stipulate that it ha lo be of a certain strength, and it not up to that 
wo return it. 


aO. What test do you apply, and is it recognised by the seller? Supposing you 
bought, say, magnesium chloride, and then' was a lot of dirf or eoinmon salt in it, you 
wonld say 'we liave got so and bo’s analysis and Iho stufl' is so much below the, giiaranteod 
stitoard, and therefore wo won’t accept it. The lieller might object to Uic amd.VHis. In 
what do yon do?-/l. We hav.* no perfect system of analysing th(> samples; 
pur principle is whether it is good enough for our work. 

O. Is thwo any accepted analysing .autluuity?--.4. Kometiines we siieeify a certain 
percentage, say 98 jier cent, strength for /.me chloride and if it does not come up to that, 
we reject the stuff. We have the. right to do this, and also get a certain rebate,if it is 
of less strength than ordered. 

0 Have you anv system of arbitration amnng cotton Millownors?—4. We are 
always subject to the rules of the Cotton Trading Assuciatinn and Ihc (aittoii h.xchango. 

Q. T mean wlieii yon are, biiying?-4. It is all subject to those rules. 
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Q. SuppoKO you purchiisi'd 100 biilns of ootton bnd you found that it was adulterated, 
what action would you takoV Supposing the seller was recalcitrant, would there be arbi¬ 
tration'.’—/I. There are two ailtitrators who.judge on tlie Humple. and they iiiakc a certain 
allowance, and the I'ub' is tlad it the allowance given is more than ,')J per cent, we have 
the option to rejeel the eontraet. 

Q. Then why slinnld you leeeive any ,’i didfei'ated sluff'.’— A. Ileci iiiKo the oj'iginal 
sainple on whieli the contract is based also contains adultei'ated cotton. In the Bombay 
market it is difficult to gel pure cotton. 

Q. I)o uiu think there is any possible reuiedv for thatcl. The remedy is in the 
hands of the piiichiiser himself, lie has-got to be careful. He must disc('urage this 
liraetiee. and ho should be willing to pay higjier prices for pure stufi'. 

(,>. Are tluu’e ain signs ol such a(lion being taken:’—.1. J am afraid, no. 

Ilnn'hle Sir li. X. Moohcrjrc - Q. In normal times, that is not consalering the war 
time conditions, have you had any difficulties in ihe matter of transport:’—.'!. There has, 
really been nothing to compl.ain of. 

Q. So that the (onijilaint only relates to the wai' jieriod:’— A. Yes. 

4 ). Have you also got a I'ebati' .systiuii here',’— ,1. We gel the rebate at the end of the 
yea?' fio??? Sliipj)ing (kunpiii?ieK o?i gooils to Karachi. 

V, f?i lieiigal we lia\e a I'eiiate system in liailu.avs.- I, At least 1 ilo ne( know of 

any. 

Mr Chatlcrloii —Is much (ollo?i imported into Bombay by sea',’- ,f. Aery little, 
not to a great extent. 


Q. Is theie any comjietilion bciwi eii railwa\ routes and lb<‘ alleniative I'outeS by sea 
through the coast poi'la'.’— A. There is some lomiH'lition belwecn the itlai'imigoa I'oiitc and 
the route by I'uil, 

Q. Has that hail any eflecl in the way of reducing railwa\' rales'.’ —,'l. T do not know 
ojacbly. 


Q. You were speaking of Ihe eflicieiicy of Ihe o|iei'alions i]i the nulls,, and 1 think 
you said it is IK) |ier cent, in Ihe siiinning I'ooms anil about (i.'t ]ier cent, in the weaving 
looms, (ian yon tell us the I'cason for the din'erenc( :’ .1, k'lir one thing, in the spinning 
I'lHun the machines moi'e oi- less are going all the time; in Ihe weaving I'oom the machines 
have to be stopp' d when we b.ive to clciige the welt and iieams, and the o])eralives stand 
idle longei' than in Ihe spiiming, room: in Ihe spinning, room such ojier.ilioTts do not take 
more than about .1 cimple of minutes. 

f,t. Is there anything in Ihe idea that the Indian looms aie running too fast foi' the 
oneniti\'eR'.’—,1. It all depends on Ihe stiilT al the diffeient mills. 


Q. You said liial Ihe \\ca\ei gets on Ihe average ahoni Its. ‘do a month, and some of 
them eaj-n as much as Its. (lO a month'.’—.1. That is what 1 have heard, but wc have not 
aclmilly ji.iid Its. til); we Inne jiaid up to I’s. l.a. 

V. Can you tell ns if an,\' large pei-centage of impoi'ted yai'ii is used in the weaving 
sheds in l5omlia\- .1. Not so nnieh as in Ahnu'ihthad. There the}' use impioi'ted English 
yarn, 

Q. Yai'ii 111 high comits, 1 aiipporse'.’—,1. Yes. We jirefer to make them ourselves. 

Q. What is the highest eount that is now .sjuni in Bombay'?—,1, We ai'e spinning irp 
to 80s oio'selves out of Egyptian eotlon. 

Q. Do you sell miu-h of these higher eounts whieh yon spin in your mills to the local 
handloom weavers, or is it all used u]) in your mills:’—■(. We weave part of our spinning 
production, say. about 00 ]K'r cent, iind the resi goes lo (iie handloom weavers. 

(). As regards ealieo jninling. J think you say Hint the eoarser elotli at pi'csent muinu- 
factured in the Indian mills is not suitable for ealieo printing:’—.1. A’es, the cloth 
he fine. We do not iModnec the finer i(ualily of eloth I'eipiii'ed. 


Q. Is thal a suliieient j-eason for (Jie fad that ealieo printing has not made any 
way here'.’—yl. That is one of Ibe reasons I sbould say, , ■§ 

Q. Kot an imporlant reason'?—.1. V\'e e.xamined a sei-ies ef samples of-a’aUco printed 
elotb, and we found that the bulk ol Ibcimcornuig as printed goods are mueh finer tlnui 
what wo use here. , 

Q. By finer cloth do you mean of doser weave or finer count?—yl. I should 6g;^Jboth. 

Q. In reply to tpiestion lb you say in yon?' nole that technical and scientific rosamheB 
by frovejnmcnt Departments might be of ser\iee to the tratile industry provid^jiSe 
results of such rosearehes are made public from time to time. Is not there a danger in 
the publication of the I'esults of these seientifie reseai'ches;’ Would it'not be better to 
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■ Jikely to be interested in them? Is it desirable that there should be widespread publica- 
R 1 •?done?—it. I have not looked at it from the point of view you put. 
But if there is that danger, it might be commiinieuted only to people who may be interested. 

Q. Would that apply also to the Consular reports? — A. It applies to all. 

bettor to arrange in the case of Consular reports to make 
them available only to those likely to be interested in them and that the information should 

■ be communicated confidentially through the Director of Industries? Would you favour 
that instead of the dissemination of information broadciist?— A. Yes, if there aro obvious 
disadvantages in disseminating information broadcast, that would bo the better way. 

Q. In reply to question 52 you say that the Bombay Textile and Engineering Associa¬ 
tion supplies a long-felt want. V/hat is the obj<'ct of this particular Associntion?— A. It 
is an association of some of the higher officialB of mills, like managers, engineers, and 
carding and spinning staffs, 

Q. Not a trade association?— A. No. 

Q. Then in reply to question 101 you say that “ tlu' Bombay Millowners have to thank 
themselves for this stale of affairs, as they were sliorlsighted enough not to grasp their 
, opportunity when one .was offered 20 years ago.” What were those opportunities in 
.regard to shipping?—.4. The late Mr. ,T. N. Tata, some years buck, when he saw the 
unequal competition between .Japan and India, started his own lino of steamers between 
India and China, in conjunction with one of the well-known .Japanese lines, and fixed upon 
a rate for Hong Kong and Shanghai which was much lower than the freight charged by 
the conference lines and it was agreed upon among cerinin of the shippers tliat they would 
give all fchoir co-operation to malui this line flourishing by giving it all their shipping. It 
was started and it went on for some time, hut tlu' conference lines brought down their rate 
to a nominal sum, and the shippers did nof stand by ns and onr firm suffered in eonsequenee 
till at last after suffei'ing certain losses we had to give up the lino. 

SirD. ,1. Tula. — Q, May I Map])Iern('nt winil Mi'. Saklatvala has jiisl said? This was not, 
the first opportunity; there weni thri'c ojipoi'tunitii^. We fii'st tried to work with the 
Italian Bubatino Company and tben with the Austrian Lloyd ; tlu'n wo ran our own steamers 
along with the Nippon Yuseii Knisha. with the result that the 1’. & 0. reduced their rate 
to one rupee, when our steamers won' loading. Those, who had promised us freight, rather 
than carry out their promiso, ordy provided a very small amount of freight at our regula¬ 
tion rates or none at all. and oiii' boats went empty. Of course, the moment we 
dropped out, the P. & 0. in order to make up tlu'ir losses raised their rate from 15 to 20 
or 24 rupees, 1 forget which. Then' were thus threi' opportunities, not one. 

Sir F. II. Sti’wart.— Q. In reply to the (pieHlion about the various forms of Govern¬ 
ment aid, you said that you were not in favour of dire*'! financial help in the way of grants 
in aid, or provision of shares, and in such ways?—.1. My idi'a in saying that was, that it 
was not necossarv for industries which arc already in a flourishing condition: hut I say 
that in tho case of an industry like.ship-luiilding, such help is indispensable. 

Q. What particular help doo.s ibis require?—.I. That is a very largo question, I am 
afrakd. It eannot bo carried on on u small scale fo starf. with, and as yon go on, you will 
be able to find out whore helj) is needed. 

Q. You lay no stress on llii^ Government help'.'— A. No. 

Q. You want generally that something nmre should he done than what the Government 
does now?— A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to mill lahoic you say that the mill hands change from one mill 
to another; for what reason?— A. I'Mr no reason; they go according tn their whims and 
fancies, and then thoj' go away to tlu'ir homes. That is tlu'ir regular practice. 

Q. Do they come back regularly'?— A. They conic hack, but then you are not sure 
whether they come hack after 15 days or 15 months. 

Q. Tho jobbers you refer to, are they actually working in the inillH in charge of 
hands?— A. They are in charge of departments; tlrey are responsible tor maintaining u 
certain number of men for certain classeg of work. 

Q. Have they a fairly good hold on tlieni?- ,1^ As a rule they are tlu' only people who 
have hold over thorn. • * 

Q. But you occasionally or oftei} have trouble with them? -A. Yes. 

J|j*you say thaL^Very time that wagi's have been put up, work has suffered. How do 
yo»,Sount for that?—/I. The mill hands only care to earn a living wage to keep their 
bo^,a^ soul together, and they have no incentive to get higher wages w;ith a view to enjoy 
other comforts of Ijfe. 

, Q. With reference to calico printing, do I understand .you to say that the demand for 
' pints is growing lesB?--A[. That is what I heard. I am not aware of this. 
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Sfittnii.ni/ xhowii.tj siiiiimart/ of arnri,/f imiduction of the mmr munis per spindle per hour 
Jor m<h Monfh tf/lir t/mr.t 1S9?' to 11)07 inchisive at the Central India Mills at Nagpur. 
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Witness No. 281. 

Mr. J. CrNiNciUAME, Mrchiiniail ami Elc(tri(\d Entjhierr. Kuntoorcliuml Milh, Dadu 

Written Evidunth. 

Q. 54. 1 am not accjiiaintod with ilii" Btandanl of (xamiualioii for mecluiiiira! engi¬ 
neers in fui}' other proviiiee tliiin Bombay. 1 sboiibl (■crliiiiily say that meiiKiires h)ioii 1(I 
be adopted to make siiel) testn uniform thi’oii"liou( India. The knowl('dno loqidred to 

a boiler, and that is solely "liy examinations vveiv inlroihieed, is (lie same, no inatler 
in what part of the emintry tlie boiler may be placed. If it is neei'ssary in one dislrict it 
is equally so all over the cmini.ry. 

Tho recognisinR of each olber's cerlilie.ites by the different adminiidratiom: would be 
a.n advTintago and shoidd Ibe standard of exaniinalion be made und'orin then' could be no 
possible objection (o deins' so. 

Q. 55. Tho whole of India should be biTMipht under (be same lej^uldions and it 
should bo made cumpnlsniw for ('very enpiiK'c'i in cbarRe of boilers (o bedd' a c(’riillcale. 

With reourd to tin' Iraiiiiiio of engineers, tiieori'lii al (raining obtained id (lu' (ei b- 
llical college is excellent, but when' the grt'iil niiij'irilv of eiigiiu'ers fail is in (beir )iraetical 
{raining. At present a s(nideid who completes a llirei' years’ course at tbi' college and 
ope year in a factory or woiksliop is allow'ed lo iijipi'ar for tin' exiiiiiination. The priiclicid 
training they gi't in that one yi'ar is practically ml ns tln'y iisuiilly go as piijHls anil walk¬ 
about doing nothing. 

Aftes eblainiiig certilieales as 2nd class Engiiiei'rs. a gri'at many, who are iiiialile to 
obtain a. Bitiiatlon in ehargi' of boilers, )Hit in aiioliier year as unpaid iissislants \vi(li 
no I'l'sponHiliility wliatevi'r sininlv lo gi't in the time neci'ssarx to eiialde them lo tip|ieiir 
for file Ist class cxiimiiiatioo. In niv opiiiioii (be regid.dion;'. .slioold be aKered so tfi.-d. 
every man befori' being alloweil to .si( for the 2nd class ''xainiiiation, must prove that be 
has served an iipiirontieesbip of id. least hair yi’ars in an engineeiing' worksliop or large 
factory. If he Jins also passed the colli'gi' coiiisc I would reduce ttu' time of apprentice¬ 
ship to three years, certainly' not less. 

No matter lunv good a (eelinleal colli de m.iy be it eaniiot provide, and i do not think 
in any other comilry (ban Indi.i, it was I'vi'r iniended to ]irovid(', tlie praelical training 
nocesHury for an engiiii'er. The great diawbaek to making pi'actical eiigiiiei'i's of the 
young men of Ridia is (lie ojiimmi almost nni\ers,d!y lield Unit mamial labour is di'gradin;! 
and brings (hem down l.o Ibe Iom'I of eoolie.s. Vntil (lii-y gel lid of Ibis idea no system of 
training under the sun will make lliein prailieal and useful membiis of tb" prolessioii. 

Or.m, EniokmcI':, i2'iii No\iiM*iiis i'.MT. 

I'l-cKidcul t,t. How loo-' iiine yon been m Bombay .1. Aboiil (vo'hr m ius, 

Q. Is tlial ,i1ho y oiir lolal experieni'i' o| India I. 'i,-;, 

Q. So that you are s|)('a!;iiig from (be poiid ol liew of a loeebameal and I'bclcical 
engineer of twelve rears' exfierieiiee',’- - A. Ye^'. 

Mr. (I. E. L‘>n W’dI. n iVronce (o the (|m".|iiiii of tests for engine;',-s m iliargi' of 

boilers you know the posilion in lieiigal'.' They do not Iism' such a Ibiii.g'' ,1, No. 

Q. And they say tbal (bey bad ])ne(ieally no accideiOs and they arc ipiite sadslb'd 
with the position, ff yon have a standard of examimdion for all India, do ymi suggest, 
without entering into Hie inerils ni Hi. Bi'ogal sliitemiid of the e.ise. tlial tliev might 
also to have the examination’.’ .1. il il i,i neie.ssary here, i( is iieeessan (liere. 

Q. IIow would yon achieve snftieicnt imiformily to induce the ililferi n! local (iovern- 
ments to accept one another’s e('rtdicai('‘.’ ,1. If (fie (lovernmeid could lay down Rome 
standard, as the Board of Trade do. 

Q. Do yon mean tha(, the Oovernmenl of India‘should lay a ei'rtain slandard to the 
local OovornrmntB for their exminining laidit's to follow.’ ho yon think in (hal ea.se that 
the Bxamimitinn would Ih' to such an I'xH'iit iiniforiii among (he differi'iit I'xamiiiing bodies 
that the local Governments would accept one ifnotlu'r’s standard’.’ -A. Yes, T tliiiik so. 
'I see no reason why it should not he so. I( is only a question of practical e.\[ierience. 

Q. ^t present you say tho local laws are not different and nominally the standard 
is the same, but in practice tho local Govornmenis do not accejit one another’s ccrtificato'.’ 
—A. leg. 

Q. Do you think ns a matter of fact that that can hi' done without either a single 
law for all India, or*n central examining body’?—.4. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever sorvod'on any of those examining hudies’’—,4. No. 


iUccbiuili'al Engineers. 
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Q. Are the exHiiiiiiers in Bonibiiy officials or non-officials?— A. Some of them are 
non-officialfl. 

Q. Have you liiid any ('xpcrience in' ciniiloyirig the passed pupils of the Victoria 
dubilee Instituto?--/!. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion of them? -.4. Some of them are (piito good. 

Q. Straight from the college?—/I. They coidd not earn any wages then. I have 
taken them as pupils. 

Q. flow long after are they fit for commercial work?--.4. Tlu'y come to us only to 
put in Ihe twelve months’ time to pass (he Boiler Ad e.xamination. 

Q. Is the period of twelve months sufficient to make them of commercial uso?— A. 
'The examiners think so. 

Q. That is to say, you do not empbn them commercially until you have had them for 
some years?— A. According to the Boiler Act, an Engineer must have a certificate whe¬ 
ther he does work oi- not. He has a certificate' and that is all he w^ants. 

Q. How many men have \ou tried?— A. T'wo or three dozen. 

Q. Have you had cx-pupils who had put in a certain amount of commercial training, 
under you?— A. ho. One or two have put in their time in the technical college. 

Q. How do they shaja*?—A. Homo of them were quite good. • 

Q. What is your idea about college training in mechanical engineering? The matter 
is put to us in this way that after training in an institute or an engineering college the 
man does not like these factory hours arid he cannot tell until ln' is put on a practical job 
whether he is suited for work us a mechanical engineer and whether it is the kind of 
w’ork that he wants to do, and it is therefoj-i' suggested that before going to any engineer¬ 
ing college or institute he should put in a couple of years under factory conditions?— A. 

It would be better for ihe students. They would be more useful men. 

Q. Do you think that many of these men would submit to that? - .1. Some of them 
are quite keen on the nmnual work. 

Q. Very few of them come from the high schools?— A. Yes. 

Q. You mean they coim' from the fitter class?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1 was looking rather at the kind of man who ultimately risef to a more responsible 
job in charge of a w'orksbop or engineei'ing woj’ks. or as foreman?-.4. It depends on 
the man’s ability. 1 le works his way up from a filter's jdace. • 

Mr. G. A. Thoiiias.- Q. You say in your answer to question 55 “ In my opinion the 
regulations should bo altered so that every man before being allowed to sit for the 2 nd 
class examination must prove that ho has sei'ved an appi’enticesliiji of at least four years 
in an engineering workshop or large faclnjy. If hi' has also passed the college course I 
would reduce the time of apprenticeship to three years, certainly not less.” Do ,you 
propose that at the end of apprenticeship he should get a certificate saying that he has 
worked satisfactorily?— A. Yes. ^ 

Q. From whom?—A. From the factory in charge. 

Q. And such a certificate will have a value in securing appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you over considered the question of mill ventilation?—A. No. 

Mr. A. Chalterton. — Q. With reference to your answer to question No. 54, do you 
consider that it is necessary to have an examination for boiler attendants? Could it be 
abolished?—A. We could get along very well without it. 

Q. 1 suppose in your mills you have a battery of boilers?— A. We have nine different * 
mills. 

Q. How many of these certificated boiler attendants do you employ?—A. The engi¬ 
neer in charge of the mill has got to have a eei-titicate. 

Q. You have one certificated man for the whole lot, irrespective of the number of 
boilers or the size of them?— A. Yes. 

Q. You speak of this examination as examination for mechanical engineers?— A, 
They are held under the Bombay Boiler Act. 

Q. They are not mechanical enginoor-s?—<4. They have got to be engineers. They 
are examined in engineering, in everything connected with boilers and steam engines. 

Q. Where do these men get their theoretical tiffining?—A. Some train themselves, 
but most of them go to the technical college, i.e., the Victoria Jubilee Technical "College. 

If the boiler is a small one a man of the second class certificate is sufficient. A second class 
man gets Es. 60, and a man with the first class certificate gets Ea. 120 or 130 and goes 
right up to Es. 600. , 

Sir F. H. Stewart. —Q. There are plenty fl these boiler attendantsr-cahdidates for 
certificates?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And there ie no feai- of dearth by having the regulations more strict? — A. No. 

Hon'ble Sir K. K. Mookcrjce.- — Q. When were you at liome last, or were you all the 
time in India?— A. 1 have been home in 1910 iind 1913. 

Q. What is the latest practice in England? Does the mechanical engineer go to 
the workshops first and then to the engineering college?—.4. In many places tliey do 
both. Most apprentices go to u night school two or three limes a week. 

Q. Both theoretical and mechanical?—.1. Yes. 

Q. How do they do? Once a week or twice a week?—.1. Some of the large firms 
, have started classes for their apprentices which they attend during working hours for an 
hour or two in the morning. 

Q. Some of these mechanical engineers have risen to highest i)ositiona as managers, 
etc. They went through the workshops first?- ,4. Yes. 


Witness No. 2B‘2. 


Khan Bahadfr Nussbuwanjee Bcstom.ii Mehta, Mnrkavl, Karachi. 
WiU'i'TBN Kvihknce 


Khan Bahadur!^. R, 
Mehta. 


Siiul I'l.'ihcrivt:. 


I proiiose to confine myself to placing liefore the Imlustnal OomraisHion my opinion 
relating to the tjuestion of Sind Kisheries. For this pur[>ose 1 jiropose l.o give my views in a 
connected statement for Ihis subject. 

2 . I would first invite perusal of the accompanying copy of a memi'i'andum (hereto 
appended) which I submitted to the Collector of Karachi, in the year 1912, embodying brief 
observations on a scheme for deep sea fishing by means of steam trawlers ofi' tbe Sind coast. 

3. As the Commission state that they will naturally attach importance to the practical 
experience and special knowh'dge which wituo.sscs have acquired of the mattors. regarding 
which they offer opinions, 1 maj’ state that I have been (mgagod in mercantile and iudustrial 
pursuits in Karacbi ami Bind for a biisim ss lifetime (‘vtending over forty years. 1 have 
studied the question of Karachi fishery for over thirty years, both from the industrial as well 
as the busineHs' point of view, and place my views before you for due consideration, 

4 . I do not proiiose again to go over the ground coveri'd by my memorandum previously 
referred to of which a cojn is appemled. The following figures bring up to date the vnbw 
of the exports of salted fish from Karachi:— 

* Jiakhs. 


I87f)-80 

80—8.') 

8,'-)-90 
90- -9.5 
95—1900 
1900—05 
05—10 
10—15 




• 1-8 

4-7 

fi -2 

18-6 

30-5 


5. The large trade in salted fish is carried on principally with Bombay, Ceylon, 
Rangoon, the Persian Gulf and the east coast of Africa. In addition, largo quantities of the 
dried bladders of the “Sua” fish are •■'tported to England and Europe. The bladders fetch 
locally about a rupee a piece and the prices commanded in the London market before the 
War ranged from 3 shillings to 3/6 per lb., wholesale. These fish bladders are turned into 
isinglass and gelatine. In the cold season a large business is done in fresh fish and oysters 
with the up-country market. The fish is packed in ice and sent to the chief stations in the 
Punjab, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and the United Provinces. 
Karachi oysters have been known in years past to be'a daily item of the tables of heads of 
provinces and at Viceregal Lodge in Calcutta and Simla. There is of course a largo con¬ 
sumption of fresh fish in Karachi and neighbourhood all the year round. 

6 . The complaint now-a-days is that Ksh is not available in as large quantities as it 
was in the past, and that the prices jjave risen enormously. 

7 . The first complaint of deficient supply may be partly due to the fact that the salt 
curing business is more lucrative and that the up-country demand is larger. These factors 
would also fend to raise the price. Certain it is that the oyster beds have been depleted in 
the post by reckless pickings of even immature oysters and this has led to the exhaustion of 
the bivalve. Attempts are now being made by Government to conserve the beds by artificial 
breeding end by {irovonting the removal of none but mature oysters. 

1 H 1443-12 
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8. [’(^n.imally, 1 am irf (ipinioii lliat tlm pi'twrit uuHulisiiu'lory economic, condition of 
the iiBlt iiidiiHtry in Sind is doe to the followhm canses• 

(1) 'I'lie indeldediiess ol the entire iisln'r folk to tie lish ne'cchant. who w also the 
iiione',-lender of the eoinnumity luid t(v whom the liHhine hoais, the fishine tacklo 
and often the ciitcli ilseit is niorlyat'ed, 

t'i' The |iriiiiitiv(' methods which stdl |ll■'va!l in the local lishijie industry and the 
ontii'e ahsciiee of steam or OK.ior jiower. 

th As a remedy for th(>. first ot these two eNit.. 1 soyyest that nieasnri's slionhl he taken 
liy (tovenmient as soon iis ]iossihle (o stall a (V-o[ierali\e Credit Society amon;^st the fisher 
coinmiinitv. 

to. The leioedy lor the seiood eoodition of alhiirs is the nidialioo of I'hiropeali 
no th<ids of deeji sea lisliiim with sti'ani trawler,: and motor limits, in this eoiiimdion the 
(|iU'stion of eoiosi' ai'ises wheliier the iniliatioo of niodei.n methods slioiild he left to private 
enterprise oi whelher the (to\ernmen( shoiiid laki' the lead. I do nef think it. )irnctieable 
for the piesi ol to induce eapilaiiits to enter this, Atded is re(|iiired is a demonstration unit 
whiidi should he iaiimdied In (loveriioienl lor llie (I'welopioent of ihe fishinn industry on 
modern hues. In the aerienll lira I world lie iiecessilc ot iiioilel dmnoostralion farniH has 
been Iei oyiii.^ed both in I'lnvope and in liidiii. It must he (he siune in Ihe ease of fislieries. 
The .hipa/iese fisheries may lie eiied as an iiislanee. Tim .lii|Miiese (imeinmonl diisirod to 
introdiKe np-to-date ntelliods in their lishei ies. Smeral Jajianese fishermen were sent to 
I'in,eland. Arraneenienls wi're made lor Ihent lo aci|niie oNpevieoce will) llio (Irimsby deep 
.sea liavviers; after ac(|iiiriiie practical eypeiieuce tliere the men reliinied lionie and were 
placed III chai'pe of a eoi'pk' ot (iriinshy iniwlets, wliidi the .hijituK se (iovernnient piurchased 
for work- ill their own wiileis. This was tie heeijiniii'-i of a hii’fiie and jii'olitahle hiisineBS in 
connection willi tlie dap.iiiese H.stieries. Se\eni| lareei fisliine eonipanies have been started 
ill .ta|niii. a larye fish cii/iniiie indiisliv is now |)i'os|)eriiip aii(l Japanese tinned fish will pre- 
seiilly find ils wav into Imlifi. 

11. In pieseiil eirciimstanci s. Iiewe'.a r, Ihe pi-ssilulily ef iiiirodurinp .steam trawlers is 
outside the selieiui' of pracliciil jiolities for the ii('\t h\e \ears at least. Is it possihle to intro¬ 
duce? I (hiidi it is. Tlie dea]! sea-sailine lioais ot the Karachi fishermen are ordinarily 
l.areer and faster than the boats used on lie' westevn coast of India. The boats leave the 
ihiirhonr about four in tlie inorniiie. Oflen ride ami wind is apainst them and it is not 
]iossih!e id arrive at (lie Ik'.sI iislilny yround in lime. The ealcli is thus diu.inislied. It is 
necessary for the hoiits lo relnrii In land witli the c.itili in a comparatiiely short space of 
lime lo prevent the fisli tiirnin;; soft i'.<- liad. This is po.ssihle only if tin' fishine lionts are 
tiffed up with ‘'rowing;” eiieines as, well as i'qinp])"i| with iiiodeni nets and pears. It mipht 
also to 1)0 po.s.sili'e to ]iro\ ide. a steiim oil eiipioe or motor laiineh lo taki' over the catch 
from file hoafs and convey il to the liarlioiir williiii a few lionrs of the nets beinp diwn. 
while tile .sailine boat ileel still remains at the llshinp jtroimds. Karachi now' has a river 
ci'id’l eonstniclion yard; Ifie local eiieineei'ine firms are hiiildiiip h.uee.s. It onpht not to bo 
impnssihli' to fit up en,clues in tlie local boats hut tlie initiative, as ] have said above, mnst* 
COOK' from Ciovernment. Once Ihe advaritapi's of Ihe schi'ine are denioristrnted, the methnete 
will he (|uickly copied. 

l‘J. Once tlio u))-to-date methods of fisliine are ado])ted. it will he easy lo demonstrate 
and educate the pehlic alioih several hv products, such as oil. eehitinc, ftliie. I'tc. 

Ih. from an ariich' on ''inshoie fislieries " in tile issue of (he Qinuicriii Hcvicw for 
July I!)!."), [ notice that a departmental eommitte.e was appointed in fnpland in 1011 to' 
coiisidi'i' the oiiestion of tlie devolopmeut of llu' British fislmrios. Tlmre is a preat need for 
lfi(> appointment of a simiiai- committee in hidiii. But the foilowinp evtriicts from the 
article in the Qinirlrrlii Renew are of application, iniiiiitis iniilaridix, to local conditions :— 

“ Ko rent is paid lor the use of tlie s(>h ; fish cultivate themselveH: and nationally fipoak-\ 
inf^, lish food is (he one import w( do not pay foi. As in miiiine, (he invested capitul is used 
not for creatine, making or growing tlie commodity hut only for winning it from the sea; 
and, in addition, unlilt'e mines a fishery, instead of hei(imiiig e.vhausted, ipilonishos itself. 
Tn consiH(neiice. gross and nett ]irotils appro.xirnate more rinarly than in any other industry, 
and more nearly in the insltore than in ilm gn';i( steam fisheries; for tliongh tho steamor. 
with its wider range and its i>ower of kei ping tlu' sea and fishiffg if, does in fact earn gfeater 
profits, on the other hand its (uilgoineH in fn-st cost, interest and capital, depreciation, and 
working (‘.xpensof; are also far greater; bo that what may he termed its fishing profits—those, 
which remain within the fifihing<foiomnnify--form a smaller jiroportion of its gross profits 
than in the case of inshore criift." 

Steamer owners may got a good rotnrn on their invested capital^ an inshore owner 
may, with veiinonahlo Inelc, expect to earn his living, and pay his mate’s shfre, out of a boat 
and gear costing, perhaps, .I’lOO. In no other trade (except that of living on one’s wits) 
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will BO small a capita! investmerit produce bo tmtcli livoliliood; for, thou^di the enruinxB bo 
small, in no other trade are what may be called tie man cariiiiii's -lhe Joint earnings of 
capital phin labour—relatively so great. 

There, in part, lie.s their surjirising tougbneHs again-,! adver.se modern conditions, and 
also their economic strength, provided they can so he loi/rganised (hat a dui' pro])orlion of 
the worth of the catches shall go to the fislK'niieu llieiiiSelves. 11 ui,iy aho be laiinled out 
that, since the upke-ep of a small fisliing boat and g"ar cosls liltle, the larger proportion ol 
its earnings aie spent by the crew in their (iwn loealitv : where,is in lodging houses and shop.-; 
the- large')' ]))' 0 ])ortion of tlie gj-oss eai'nings goi-s In landloi'd and whole-;aler. llenie. Iiii'ii- 
over for tunio\er. the I'clatively high value of a lish(‘i'\ to il-- own loealit\ : il h) i)i'’; .-,0 niia-li 
*of its euDiiug in. "nd sends so tilile out. I <io ooi. h-we\er. oieaii li. \ th-il the 
inshcD'e fisheries aie in a pl'ofit.ahle oi' ll.'ui i,-.11111!: iiUidilion. l-ar li.-'ii il. II lishin;: i^. 
economically s|)ei;kii]g. ni'ailc till prulils. il doe-, ooi i'..|low lhal Ihe p!(ii't.-,. in p(aeliee. ai'e !i-i 
great us they miglil I'c. or lli;it it is thi lishi'tman who sei-ure!. hi p:'oprr -.h u-e of iheiii. 

What I do wish lo make plain is. first. thi;l theie ai'e sound eduioioii re.'sons foi leciciie; 
the insliore fisheries, ami seeondlc. Ih.il tluw ai-e (apahle of |■■\iv,l!, iiu'siiiueh an in Iheii 
economic advanfagis an finalament:'l. and c.ninoi he tat,, o aw,i\. whil. Ilsir (o-imiereial 
disuhilities r.n' incidenl.'d and reineiiiiihle. 

iMotors represent a eonipi'oniise. They inei'. the i.ipit.d (o,| oi li-hne; ::im 1 ,ii-.o !m!; 
ning expeii.ses. (hi lie otjier hand, th'il inei-ease is not gnal not mi I'n-.il. lor e.'iauiple, 
as to necessitate sliore ownei'stup of i'oai-. Motor- . nahle flnh.'ruioii l.i -I to the li.-hnig 
grounds tpiieker,.to lish in eahiis, to (-ileli ),i,'i|'kel- and ii‘-!i Ir.iiiw la-lt.-i-; ;.ni| 1,\ :,i\iii.' juiii- 
and biliour tluw etialile intire fishitig, or iiiori- sorts ol (Ishio" to In tlooe, 

'I'lie complaint ol (he soangsleis iigaiiel tlshiiig i--. lhal Ihe i ainiie’.n d" n -i hahiuce the 
hardshipi^; were the eariiiiigs hetfi i-. Ihe\ wiuilil ])uf op with the hiiid-lnp n adils enough. 

Ify increasing llle eiil'JUlign and In ib . reasin;' Ih,' i\.e:-,-i\e l.ihour. e-peo.illc ill getting lo 
the grounds and injiiiiiling, ,ihi,.-'d dull in-: - and loi.u hiie^. ;-,n well in li\ adding ,i iiiecha- 

nie;il inlerest wliiili appiab h- coiilh. .. uiid .el-n .|!\ atli.al unnig. on n to Ihe woil.. 

Where tliey ha\e come inlo use, the li'-hei iiie.n ;-,i\ ih.-c uoold ralher lo.-,' Heir hoat than 
tlieir engine. The jiroiess ol eoii\.■r.nioo alw i\s lie- ; 'iiie. \i Hi. I li;e uiotors art' 
regarded as iiselfss, at least lor tin- pailii iil.ir li .hei > iii ipa -.lion : lie ii on.- oi Iv,,i men Ire 
them, often none too siiecossfiille : ihok- then lr\ : lie liehiiii|ue ol moloi-- loi the partitUiliir 
tislu'i \ is iiiasleiid a- mioo i, th, he-i m. n hi-,e lie iii. tinalfe er.-‘. -. for iion-moloi 
holds ii".'"iiii h 111 I'l ' .niii lo uoiid.-i liillv --horl liiiie ihe wholo fei-' i, loiiveiletl In 
motor ]iower. is iiiaiiile the ioiiiiiie el (In- m ;iiiii lO'iloi wlihdi lo'I'-s lie- pr.'si ni 

Hil'in 11 speciidle l,.Miiir.ihle lime lei' imlialiiiu .i it', n.il o^ iho iii-liore fi herie'. 

Onpnii.t-'iiluni In dealing wllh shore hii'ini -s, (h.- eeiiimillei'. as nine he seen from the 
guarded \et emjdialie bilig'ilage of its I'eiioih;. was tie.idiiii' on ipiieK ,sai,.l . |■'o|■ the pi'o- 

visioii of hoats, inoloi,-, ami gear it rt ecuiiiiiendi d eo- 0 |i,^-;:ili\i- indil and l..iihii', or i'l (he 
lust resort, stale aid on Ihe West Coniish model. I,, li iiei;, iioaiiee a li..- r io\e-ti::atio;i 
around Ihe coast has leM'iiied the fact (liar bi some of lb" poib. at all i ei i.: . fi-liet'iiieii wlio 
borrowed iiiooey for luials and geai lone been net ml u.i.-d (n p.ic iiiiei'i -t '.it !ioiii .’i lo 1(1 
per eoiil.) not merely oti tbeii oiil.,t at filing debt. bii! on I lie w li-.le sum bei lov, i-il. till I be bi'-l 
pfiimv has heeii repaid. Thu.', a fisherman wlio hat) ho| lowi-d. - n I!'. ‘J(in. and li-ul n-paiil 
Jhs. 100 would sfill he |iaying iiileiesi not on Ihe oiitsli'iiilin ' II'. 10, h.il on the t.hole 
Its. JOO. ;\nd wlien siicli llloM''■.'t,l|. |,as h. eii ii midilloiii.ri oi- dealer, the li-hermaii Im; 

USUhHt h"eli tied lo liim lo; lo .O' or iisll selling, or holh. ('o opi-rele.e iieilil with llii' 

publicity of its jlisler lei ms lliay lie relied upon l.i put an i lul to lliis alii"ieli,ibli s\ sleiil of 
skimming Ihe liiiani ini ereiiiii 'ilf fisidng. 

Hut State aid and e.irt'- the p' rc.ill.in ami lii ceaipoienl of ti-leiii-s and li-bili,-' 
mefhodB, scientific i-cseaicb. the pi’o\ o 1 baibourago and tli ■ m .l.ill.il .ii of moli'r powe- 

— will [trovo iiselo.'S to I be ti-.li," I 1.10 loiie ell. |i,-i)iap w.i I ii.m ii i . iml. Im i .lo It 

placed in a position to seeiire In-', dim sb.'iv of lb.' iiu i. .i ■. \( pros, m i|.' 1% o.-l i '.en in a 

position to seciire I be friiif- ol lii-- leboiir. soeb as llie\ me. T i t Im I i"p,ii l iiionl i! ('oinoiillee 
only one remedy ."ppi arei! leasdde : 

“At n considerable tiiimlier of iiisbore fi-liiieg slm oo;. il is admilted Ib.it pi 'liiallv 
the wholo of tho fls'i biivim; is in Ihe liaiid-i i| oiu- iii.m. witlmiil 'l'■'.lpetl'l,lO. , I mb r 
such condition flfr mile clioel. on the power ol lll,' blixei i' lli.il lo Iiu- liilii-. It II.- miisl 11 1 
tho fishortnan live. . . W'e are left wilb a;-lroii^' iiiipn .'siou tint (be io-lioi. l':-!i-i iii.iiTi; 
means and metiiods of dispo'dlig of ids fish are liigbl;, iiii-ali-.i'.ulorx. W.' belu ve -lliat 

the only remedy is llm iiii)>io\ed oi'g*ini/alion of fislierineii with (■o-opei.'lieii a‘. it i basis; 
told we may reniai'k, in passim;, (lun fisii ii'e'-ehants wlio are'd pre ..‘iil "i'. he- llm fis|i"i'iiieii 
a proper price for (Iteir fi di can have lillb- to b ,'i fi,,m il.'^ 

Pis.xia.Y 'I'lii'. ('l-•■lMl■^rKl•, Ili-a oMMt'.NOi'i) 

“The imniodiato fcjrmution of a Fi.sliei'ii-.s Organization Sociidv for lb,- pui'p,.,i|. (,(' 

spreading ninong.fislmrmen the principles of co-operation for credit, for belter Imaiiie.ss i;i 
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fishing and marketing, and for other purposes incidental to fishery development. In the 
first instance, af all events, the formation of such a propagandist society should be assisted, 
if not entirely financed, by national funds and its work inspected by the Eesident Local 
Inspectors above recommended.” 

The development of thff local ^sheries on modern lines will be up-hill work it is true, but 
if the problem is seriously tackled the results will be highly interesting and abundant in 
reward and a local industry of very large proportion will have been established. 

Brief obsf.rvation on a senEME for deei’ sea fishing nv means of steam trawlers off 

TUE Sind coast. < 

Anyone possessing the slightest acquaintance of the marine fishing industry carried on 
off the Sind coast cannot fail to be iinpressed with the wonderful fertility of the waters round 
and about the Sind sea coast line in every variety of edible fish and at the same time to note 
how remarkably behindhand art' the methods followed locally in expoiting tliis wealth ,of 
the see. 

The late Mr. E. 11. Aitkin who, ns Chief Collector of Customs, had admirable oppor¬ 
tunities for forming a correct estimate of the value of the fishing grounds off the Sind coast 
officially recorded the following remarks on fhe subject in the last issue of the Sind 
Gazeitee.r :— ; 


■ Sea Finherieg. 

There are probably few shores to which fish resort in greater number and variety than 
the coast of Sind. The Indus, one of the few rivers in India, which flow all the year round 
and one which is as yet obstructed by no weirs, all'racts those s])ecios, like Falla, which 
breed in fresh water, while the food which its many mouths ])eur into the sea brings together 
countless small fry, which are food in turn to many predacious species. Others, like the 
sardine of migratory habit, pass by periodically in countless slioals. For these reasons the 
fisher’s craft has been curried on at and about Karachi from time immemorial on a scale so 
much in excess of local requirements that the salting of fish for export has .also become a great 
trade. The Ainirs raised a revenue of from Its. 4,000 to Rs. 7,000 by farming out the right to 
fish, with the result that the fishermen became virtually slaves of the Bania contractors. The 
farmer could levy bis dues in either moia'y or kind according to a tariff truly oriental in its 
complexity and much too long for reproduction here. Tim fishermen were also subject to 
about ten diffei-ent cesses of a niiscellaimouB nature, the collection of which must have 
maintained a host of harpies; Q. E. b’. The British Government, in the hope of improving 
the condition of the fishermen, abolished the contracts in 1846 and adopted a system of 
licenses, but. this proving very unrenumerative, the fisherioH were again Sold by auction in, 

In 1858 this system was again condomned and licenses were issued to fishing boats on 
fees w'hich ranged from Rs. 8 for a toney to Rs. 5 jier ton on larger craft. Tlaving paid this 
fee, the ownef of the boat was free to fish where and ns he pleased. This system continued 
until 1884, when fishermen were relieved of all special taxes in view of tho deplorable 
condition into which their trade had sunk, since the abolition in 1867 of the import duty of 
7 2 per cent, on salted fisli. This had exposed Them to a ruinous competition from the 
Mekran coast, where there was no d)ity on salt. To meet this an import duty of 12 annas 
a cwt. WHS imposed by the Tariff Act of 1875 on salted fish imported into any part of the 
Bombay Fresidency excepting Sind, wbicli gave the Sindlii in it's turn an unfair advantage . 
over the fisbormen of the Bombay coast, whom he could undersell in their own markets, for 
the duty on salt was only 8 annas a maund in Rind, hut Rs. 1-13-0 in the rest of the Pre-* 
sidency. Three years later, however, the Bombay salt dutx’, which had in the meantime' 
been raised to Rs. 2-8-0 a nmund, was extended to Sind, and the tariff of 1882 repealed the, 
import duty on salted fish from Mekran and elsewhere,-wdth the speedy result that the Geiv- 
ernment of India was moved, in view of ‘‘fhe virtual destniction of the fish salting industiy 
in Sind” to insist on an experiment being made with yards in which salt should be issued to 
curers at cost price. By Bombay 6. R. No. 889,5, dated the 11th November 1884, the 
opening of four such yards wa» sanctioned. Three of them proved imp^cticable, but one 
was started on the 1st of May following, at Shanispir, within tho limits (jflfarachi harbisur, 
and Las been maintained enecessfully to Oie present day. the average issue of salt W annum 
being 860 maunds and tho outturn of fish 5,23.5 maunds. At present salt was issne(i at-8 
annas a maund, but as this did not pay actual expenses the rate was raised to 'liill. 1 a 
maund in 1896. In May 1901,' another yard was opened at Khada. close to the fish &|ket 
on fhe west of Karachi city, at .which, in the eleven remaining months of that offii^'^r, 
959 maunds of salt were issued and 14,672 tnsunds of fish cured. Measures are also takep 
to encourage curing with duty paid salt, which is carried on extensively at Rohri in the 
creek cast of Ghisree Bunder, and at Kimd in the Mntni Channel, not far from Keti Bunder, 
and on board fishing boats. Permits to store salt at tho two places meiftioped are gran^ 
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by the Collector of Karachi under section 38 (2) of the Bombay Salt Act, and a Customs 
inuMhi is appinted to control the traffic at each place, as well as by the CQllector of Customs 
•similar permits are issued to fishermen desirous of curing fish on their boats. The aggregate 
quantities of salt for which permits were issued to fishing boats in 1904-05 was 838 maunds. 

The effect of all this oscillations of the fiscal pendulum on the fishing industry may be 
fairly gauged by the following figures showing the value of total exports of salted fish from 
Karachi for each quinquennium since 1855-50 ;— 

Rs. 


1855—60 

60—65 

65—70 

70-75. 

75—80 

80—85 

85—90 

90—95 

95—1900 

1900—05 


- 1,04,608 

- 1,69,418 

- 2,19,783 
-. 2,00,700 

- 1,66,976 

- 2,47,879 

- 3,30,214 
■ 4,82,176 

- 4,74,579 

- 6,26,610 


, Allowances'must be made for the inclusion in these figures of an uncertain proportion 

of fish from Mekran re-exported. 

It must not be supposed that the advance in the fishing and fish-curing industries 
evidenced by tlie above figures indicates a projiortionate advance in the prosperity of the 
fishermen. When Dr;. Day wrote his great report on the sea fish and fishories of India, 1878, 
he was informed that the fishermen in Sind all borrowed money to purchase boats and nets, 
entering into a bond, with the creditor, to deliver their captures to him at half the ruling 
market rates; and their condition is very much the same at the present day. Their boats, 
if not actually owiled by Khojas and Banias, are mortgaged to them on terms which usually 
include a right to the produce of all the fishermen labour at a fraction of its value. The 
salting at the (Tovernment yards is entirely, or almost entirely, in the hands of a few 
wealthy men, wJio have the mass of the fishermen in their grasp and derive more benefit 
from the benevolent intentions of Government than the objects of them do. 


■ Instead of any improvement being noticed in the Sind Fish Industry in recent years 
there is unmistakable evidence of retrogression from the standards ])reviouaiy attained. The 
acknowledged depletion of the Sind oyster beds may be cited as an instance in point of the 
evils of haphazard methods and the failure of immature conservation. The Sind creeks a few 
years ago produced edible oysters in great abundance: their collection and despatch consti¬ 
tuted a lucrative minor industry in the district and earned for Karachi, whence they were 
forwarded all over the north of India, to the Viceregal lymquet tables of Simla and Calcutta, 
and to Bombay, a pre-eminent reputation for the excellence of its oysters. The bivalves were 
exported in season and out of season at the rate of over 500 dozen per diem and were sold 
in up-country markets at thy absurdly low rate of a pice each, and locally at an annaa dozen. 
At present, they are available in quantities not sufficient to meet the demand of the local 
iftarket, which demand is now enormously restricted owing to the price rising to as much 
as 6—8 annas a dozen. ^ 

Similarly with the fish trade when the Karachi Ice Factory first started some 86 years 
•ago, the firm of Messrs. Nusserwanjee and Company acted as the leasee and sole buying 
.^nts of the entire outturn of the factory. The firm then initiated the business of supply- 
mg fresh fish preserved in ice to the clubs, messes, and private houses in the out-stations of 
Sind, the Punjab and Baluchistan. The business grew. The competition increased. 
.. Improved methods of packing have rc.Iuced the cost of preservation and transport, but the 
6isupply is not equal to the demand for choice varieties and the coat of placing preserved fish 
at the doors of up-country constituents has risen so enormously as to make the indulgence 
of Karachi fresh fish a luxury within the reach of only the well to-do. 

Again the economic position of the fishermen is deplorable, perhaps worse off than 
ever. There are in all about 600 vessels of various* tonnage ranging from the small 
■one cared toney to the large 10 ton deep sea fishing smtllk engaged in the fishing'trade. 
Very few of Ihtse boats are owned by the fishermen themselves. Almost all are 
in the hinds of wealthy Khojas, who finance the fisherman at exorbitant rates 
of interest and reap excessive middlemen’s profits. The causes of the present condition 
opinion not far* to seek and I speak with ijiany years of personal 
acq^ntance with the trade. We are a century behind hand in our method. The fish- 
inip5ldu8try is now carried on. when Karachi is the fourth largest port in India, on very 
n^ly the same lines as obtained when she was a fishing village before the conquest* of 
' .Bind. Private enterprise has waited on Government experiment. There have been no 
I* B 1442“13 
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signs of Government activity in this side of India and old time conditions prevail, the 
fishermen themselves being obviously not in a position to make new departures of any, 
importance. 

On the other hand, the natural advantages of the fishery are enormous. 

Fish of every description abound in the adjacent coasts and creeks; the delicate sole 
and much sought after prawns are to bo had in largo quantities all the year round, whereas 
they arc available in the other large ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Colombo during certain 
limited seasons of the year; the salmon and seer which also abound is of a particularly fine 
quality and is also available practically throughout the year: so also is the sardine to be 
had in abundance all the year round. A large and profitable business is carried out 
between the months of December and March in the “ Sua ” fish, a variety particularly 
valuable for a by-product, the bladder, which is extracted, dried and exported to Europe 
and llong Kong for the manufacture of isinglas and gelatine. The bbuiders fetch from 
8 shillings to 3/G per lb. The fishing grounds are some miles out at sea, too far to bring 
in the whole haul to port in good condition, so after extracting the bladder the fish itself 
is thrown back into the sea. 


Even under present acquainted methods a large drying and salting business is carried 
out and the quantity of salted fish exported from Karachi during the past year amounted to 
the commodity being sent not only all over India, but to Africa. Maturitius, Persia, Arabia, 
Mekran and Afghanistan. 

Dry fish is the staple food of the people on tlie extensive littoral of the Arabian Sea and 
a ready market is thus to hand in the immediate neighbourhood for a. large fish consuming 
population. The present supply is lamentably short of the demand and this is chiefly due 
to the inability of the fishing craft to got to the fishing grounds in time and to quickly 
convey the catch back to land. ’ 

After the demonstration in Ceylon and Madras of the value of fish as a manure a 
demand is arising for fish and prawti shells for munuriul purpose. In the beginning of this 
year a sailing shi[) conveyed from Karachi to Colombo a full ship load of dry prawn shells. 

A demand is also arising for fish oil. Similarly the river and inland fisheries need 
attention, particularly the famous Palla fisheries on the river Indus. 

I will now proceed to state hrioliy the remedial measures 1 would propose with a view 
to improving local conditions and securing for Karachi and her trade a larger toll of the 
teeming wealth of the waters of the Sind coast. My idea is that a syndicate should be 
formed with the following objects :•— 

(1) To introduce as an experimental measun' one or two steam trawlers. 

(2) To introduce and demonstrate to the fishermen the value of motor or steam 
power of no great si/.e but of siifiBcieut speed to convey their boats to fishing 
ground in proper time and to enable fish alive or recently dead to be brought in 
at any time and with the least possible delay either for transport inland as 
fresh fish or to the curing yard. 

(3) To introduce and demonstrate the better treatment of fish when caught, especially 
the methods of preservation of fresh fish alive at sea in simple mechanical 
eontri' unces such as wicker cages, chests and wells. 

(4) To establish an up-to-date preserving and curing yard and a canning installation. 

(5) To organize and develop tlie inland fresh fish trade to such on extent as will 
induce the railway company to provide cold storage or even special refrigerating 
cars or motor vehicles. 


(6) To organize and develop the manure and fish oil industry. 

One predominant factor essemtial to the scheme I enumerate last as it will rest with 
the Port authorities to provide, viz., the provision of an up-to-date fish quay in the 
immediate vicinity of the site most suitable for the erection of the fish-curing and packing 
premises referred to above. 


The scheme is a comprehensive one. which will involve a 
estimated, as follows • 

(1) Two trawlers with European crew for one year 

(2) Motor or steam carriers 

13) Preserving apparatus * • - 

(4) Curing and canning yard 

(5) Packing and forwarding premises • • - 

(6) Oil-pressing installation 
Margin 


capital outlay, 
Bs. 

- „ 10,000 
- 1,000 
800 

- 6,000 
- 1,000 
- 1,000 
- 1,600 


roughly 


Total,- 20,000 
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For the last five years efforts have been made to induce European capitalists familiar 
with the modern fish trade in England to participate in a syndicate which it is proposed to 
form in Karachi to develop the local fish industry on the above lines, but these efforts have 
failed. European interest and experience is sought as in an industry of this nature know¬ 
ledge is required which is not at present possessed by local capitalists. The very ideas are 
novel while the technical knowledge necessary for working the ideas into growing industries 
and the practioal'and business knowledge needful for pushing the trade are entirely 
wanting. Advertisements were inserted in the Fish Trade Oazetfe regarding the proposed 
syndicate and the fertility of the Karachi fishing ground and the wide marks available and 
an editorial notice was also written in this widely circulated journal, but there was no 
response. It is not, however, unnatural that English capitalists and fish masters should 
hesitate to invest abroad in ventures which afford exceeding lucrative returns at their very 
doors at home. 

I am convinced, therefore, and ample grounds have been shown for holding this 
(pinion that Government must give ti lead and private enterprise will follow and set the 
business going. 

I accordingly suggest that the Local Government be moved to ask the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for the loan of services of one of their expert advisers to conduct a comprehensive 
survey of the fishing industry in Bind, the possibility of working deop sea trawlers and 
xieveloping the trade on the modern lines indicated above, and last but not least, of 
improving the economic advantages which will accrue ti' the fishing community. I have 
not referred to the important subject of pisciculture. The numerous creeks on the Sind 
delta are particularly suitable for exi)eriments in this direction. 

In the preceding pages reference has not been luade to the most recent development of 
the fish industry, oiz., the manufacture of rubber from fish. The far-reaching effect of 
this discovery need hardly be elaborated. One only need call attention to the boom in 
rubber shares in Europe last year. In connection with this most recent and wonderful 
discovery the following extract from a recent issue of the Fish Trade Gazelle, is of great 
interest as showing the progress in the iminufaetiire of rubber from fish, 

Uuhhcr from Ftsh. 

Ills Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam reports that a faetory is in course of erection at 
Ymuiden for maimfacturing artificial rubber from fresh sea fish, the process being the 
patent of a doctor of medicine in Amsterdam. It is claimed that the product has the 
same qualities its vegetable rubber, and is not affected by benzine or heat. It is calculated 
that the fish rubber cun be produced at one-sixth the (ust of real rubber, owing to the 
cheapness, of the process and the manufacture of a valuable by-product in the shape of 
concentrated tonic food containing " phosphor albumen.” The Consul adds that the new 
invention ” should stimulate the fishing industry,” but (and we will all be glad to hear it) 
“ need not increase the price of fish to the consumer, as several kinds of inedible fish, 
usually returned to the sea,” will do. 

Personally I am convinced of the enormous potentialities inherent in the scheme, but 
this must first be demonstrated by an expert survey: the noeessary capital and facilities 
will then not be slow in arriving; the scheme could be financed and started and then I con¬ 
fidently predict that in another decade Karachi will become the largest fish trading centre 
in the East. 


(Khun Bahadur N. R. Mchia did not giro oral evidence.) 


WlT^'^3ss No. 288. 

The Asiatic T’Eriioi.Ei M Comi'anv (Inoia), 

Whitten Evihence. 

• 

We beg to inform you that we doubt whether it would 
Commission for ft representative of our firm to give evidonee before it. You state that .you 
would require evidence especially on questions relating to the tin industry,'and we have to 
point out that from our point of view it is not an industry but only an adjunct to our trade. 
It is possible, however, that certain fqots which we are able to put liefore you may be of in¬ 
terest to the Industrial Commission. 

' In the first place, we do not make tins as the output of an independent industry but 
merely in order to produce a convenient package for placing our own products on the 
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During 1914 for this purpose this Company alone at its factories thoroughout India 
mad(i upwards of 10,000,000 tins and in 1915 the output was 9,500,000. The great 
majority of these tins are used once only as a package for our products, and a very consi- 
dc^ruhle business has grown up for dealing with these packages second-hand. , The chief 
purpose served by the second-hand package is the transport of <jhee, goor, molasses, 
tobacco and country oils generally, and, as the manufacture of tins especially for these 
purposes is not large, it may be said that the industries connected with these products 
are very largely dependent upon the output of kerosene packages by the oil companies. In 
normal times the supply of tins obtainable from the kerosene trade has shown no signs of 
being otherwise than sufficient to meet the demand for the purposes above described, but- 
during 191(1 there have been indications that in some parts of India this is not altogether 
the case. It may, however, be assumed that in normal conditions the increasing supply 
of tins necessary for the kerosene trade, as it expands, will be able to keep pace with the 
increasing demands for second-hand tins. 

An important aspcait of the question is that the entire supply of tinplates from which 
tins are made has to be importial from the United Kingdom or America. There is at 
present no machinery in India capable of manufacturing tinplates. On the other hand, 
the raw materials necessary for their manufacture can be obtained without going so far 
afield, steel in India, and tin in the Straits. We are not familiar'with the actual process 
of manufacturing what is known as tinjilate. but there can be little doubt that given the' 
requisite machim'ry the process is unlikely to be one to which Indian labour could not 
adapt itself. As a small indication of the requirements of tinplates of this-Company alone, 
we may remark that it took approximatelv 10,000 tons of tinplates to make our output 
of tins during 1914. 

Our general conclusion is that until such time as the requirements of empty tins for 
ghci’, goor, country oils, etc., outstrip the supply of second-hand tins available from the 
kerosene trade, there is no likelihood of there being room for an important industry for the 
manufacture of tins, but on the other hand, there does seem to be room in India for an 
industry' which will supply the tinplates from which the tins (am be manufactured. 

{Oral cvklencc was vol girev hg ung reprcscniatirc of Ihe Asiatic Petroleum Compang.) 


Witness No. 284, 

Adjutant F. 0. Maxxvedl. Siiperinlcndcnt, Salrution Arrng Loom FaeJorg 
avd Industries, liomhay. 

Written Evidence. 

Indian Hand-Loom Weaving. 

Having spent some twelve years in ccinnection with the hand-loom Weaving industry 
in India, thei writer has had the opportunity of gaining a first-hand practical experience. 
He has studied the methods of the weavers in the villages, travelling through Gujaral,' 
Vunjab, Kashmir, United Provinces. Bengal, Assam, the Telegu Country and South 
India, thus becoming acquainted with the various textures woven in the different parts of 
the Empire, from the coarse cloths of the Deccan, Gujarat and parts of the Punjab, to the 
fine textures of Bengal and Madura and other districts of the Madras Presidency, as well 
as the fine silks of Assam. As a result of this experience he has been able to design a 
reliable, cheap, simple hand-loom suitable for either the coarsest cloth or finest silk, and 
a loom which is very easy to manipulate, and'so simple in construction, that the ordinary 
village carpenter or blacksmith can easily repair any part, should it be accidentally broken 
too far away to send to the factory for a replacement. 

Nearly 2,000 of these looms have been supplied to customers in various districts of 
India and Ceylon, also in Kashmir, Burma, the Straits Settlements, Java, China, etc. 
These looms are also being made (under royalty) by various Government institutions whero 
the freight is e.xcessive owing to the distance from the Salvation Army Loom Factoiy in 
Bombay. The looms have been supplied to about 35 industrial institutions of the Salva¬ 
tion Army, including sottlements for criminal tribes and homes for boys and girls. A 
large number of looms have also been supplied to the various prisons in India, and the 
Inspectors-General and Superintendents have spoken .well of the efficiency of these 
machines, and but for the present curtailing of expenditure owing to the war, a greater 
number of these looms would have'been installed. In one of the prisons where 60 Salva¬ 
tion Army looms replaced the fly-shuttle looms, the outturn per loom went up from 1.8 
yards per diem to 22 yards and the prisoners said they were able to weave these 22 yard® 
more easily than the 15 on the older looms. The Inspector-General of Erisons, Bothbar 
Presidency, in his report to Government mentioned a still larger increase of outtata on ' 
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the Salvation Array looms with no more exertion. At each of the Industrial Exhibitions 
at which the Salvation Army looms have been exhibited during the past 12 years, they 
have carried off medals and prizes both for speed, construction and quality of materials 
produced., 

Haying now standardized these looms and built an up-to-date loom factory in Bombay, 
fitted with electrically-driven machinery for the production in large quantities of Salva¬ 
tion Army hand-looms, warping machines, twisting, and winding machines, etc., the only 
requirement now to meet the demand is for an arrangement to bo made to enable the village 
weavers to purchase these looms on the hire-purchaso system, in the same way that the 
village darzi purchases his “ Singer” sewing machine. This could be done through- 
Weavers’ Co-operative Societies or Rural Banks, which could purchase the looms from 
the Salvation Army at factory prices and supply the village weavers on the instalment 
plan. 

Warping. 

Besides making a cheap and effective hand-loom, the Salvation Array have also 
devised a warping machine which enables the weavers to turn out warps in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand of the rapid weaving of tlie improved looms—one man and 
a boy being able to supply warps for from 15 to 20 weavers, thus enabling the weaver to 
proceed with his operation of weaving almost continuously, instead of spending one-third 
of his time in warping. 'Also by the production of long warps (similar to those used in the 
mills) there is a great saving of time which is usually spent in “ piecing ” the short warps 
used in the villages, in addition to saving a considerable quantity of materials at the joins. 

Should the members of the Industrial Commission be able to pay a visit to the Salva¬ 
tion Army Loom Factory at Bombay, the writer could arrange to be there to give any 
further information required, and also give a practical demonstration of the working of 
the loom and warping machine, etc. 

I might also’mention that the Salvation Army looms are made in different widths to 
suit the various needs—from 18’ up to 8(!'. and in this respect, many of the hand-looms 
fail, as the wider cloths of say 72' in width cannot be made on them by one operator. 

I would afeo point oub that a model of the power-loom fitted with pedals is not at all 
suitable for the average Indian village weaver, as he is, owing to his sedentary habits, 
not of a robust constitution, nor is he of a mechanical turn of mind, and th(“ writer met 
several looms of this class, which although they might be useful where stronger men 
and skilled mechanics were available, were quite useless in the villages. 

Fly-i^huttle Slays. 

Some authorities in different parts of India have recommended the village weavers 
to purchase fly-shuttle slays only, in place of the complete up-to-date hun<l-looms. on the 
score of economy, but this is only a half measure, and the writer does not favour this, as 
although the fly-shuttle slay would improve the outturn, it comes far short of the com¬ 
plete installation of an up-to-date hand-loom and warping machine. Moreover, this prac¬ 
tice has not been followed in the introduction of the sewing machine in the Indian villages 
—^no one being so short-sighted as to ask the village darzi to purchase a Rs. 5 toy sewing 
machine, and when able to make this pay, then to go in for the "Singer” machine. Why 
then should not the village weaver be put on tire same footing us the darzi? Commis¬ 
sioner Booth Tucker’s opinion is that ho would prefer to buy tlie complete loom, if he could 
be helped to raise the necessary capital by means of a loan or through Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

Obal Evii'KvrB, 18 th November 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. WTierc aie your headquarters?—A. In Byculla. 

Q. You probably know more about the actual use of the hand-loom by individual 
weavers in Bombay than in other parts?— A. I have been in different parts of India, in 
connection with weaving. In Ludhiana we have about six hand-looms. I was in 
charge there for three years. It is really a Weaving School. I was also in Gujarat. 

Q. Do you know where your loom is being used by individual weavers working in 
their own houses in Bombay?— A. Yes, I saw several in Bombay, but have not got the 
addresses just now. I can however supply Jthera. 

Q. Do you know if there are any in use in Malaigaon?—A. I do not remember 
just now. 

Q. Can you tell me about any cases, which you can recollect personally, how these 
looms are doing when used by individual weavers in their own houses?—^. No. I can¬ 
not say personally of any particular institution. My work has been principally in our 
institutions with the criminal tribes, who do piece-work and are able to earn a living for 
themselves and their families. 

LH U42-A4 
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Q. With regard to the institution at Ludhiana, is that a school for weaving?— A. 
It is partly a Oovornnient one, as (iovemnaent give us a grant towards the expenses. 
Cinvemmont were sending in men and providing stipends for them to be trained as 
weavers and learn the up-to-date methods, and then go back and work in their own 
houses. At first they were rather prejudiced against the new looms, but after they had 
seen the increased outturn, in many cases they bought looms. 

Q. Are those men of the weaving caste? — A. Yes, principally of the weaving 
caste. Our own experience is among the criminal tribes; the latter are not of the weaving 
caste. 

Q. What counts are those people weaving in the Punjab?— A. From 208 to about 
fiOs on an average. They do some fine work like cashmere shawls, etc. 

Q. You have no information as to how they do after they leave your establishment? 
— A. No, except now and again when they write, for accessories. 

Q. Who looks after them after they have left your establishment, the Government 
Industries Dopartmeiit,.or anybody at all?— A. They require very little attention after¬ 
wards. Occasionally a shuttle! may wear out, but they are able to mend them (the looms) 
themselves, or the local mlstrij. 

Q. Have you any idea how many such workmen have gone out of the Ludhiana 
institution?— A. No. I am afraid not: but I know that several have taken looms and have 
gone on with the work successfully. 

Q. Your impression is that thost! people who go out—so far as you are able to know 
- are stii’kiug to it and making a success of it?— A. Not many of them take the looms, 
as the price is against them, and they cannot afford it. The standard size works out to 
about Rs. 100, it is 40’: the smalli'r sizes, less—from Rs. 80 to 100. » 

Q. Do you know if the Pujijab Go\erum(‘nt have any arrungemeut by which loans 
are given to these people to help them to buy looms?— A. Thc'y hav(' not. 

Q. What is the precise object of the Punjab Govei’nment in sending people to learn 
the looms which they are not able to buy? — A. That is a difficulty. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces they only take in stiident.s who can afford to buy the looms; I refer to Barabanki. 

Q. Barabanki started about 1907 or 1908?— A. Yes, I went down there personally 
and started some looms. 

Q. Do you know what they are doing now'?— A. 1 was there last year. There 
they send most of the looms into the district. The idea was for them only to have weav¬ 
ers who could purchase a loom: after they had worked on one and had practised on it 
they took the loom away with them. 

Q. You doTi’t know, in the case of Barabanki, to what e.xtent the looms sent out are 
being actually worked by weavers?—A. 1 know' that we supplied just over 200 to Bara¬ 
banki for sending out into the district. 

Q. My n!aHon for asking is this; in 1910, at the time of the Allahabad Exhibition, 
when Mr. Chatlerton and I were down there, we made local inquiries in Barabanki as 
to what had happened to the one hundred and odd looms which Mr. Sherring said had 
been sold. We only found oik! that was being worked out of 00 which we had examined 
locally. Do you know' if they have imjirovcd matters since then? — A. No, I have not 
traced the matter. 1 was under the impression that they were working. 

Q. As regards the jail use of looms; they are working on a fairly simple type, at any 
rate a very homogeneous tyjic of woik?--.4. Yes, plain cloth, prisoners’ clothing, etc. 

Q. And they g('t large orders all of th(! same kind? — A. Yes, in Midnapore they 
have over GO of the looms. 

Q. And with that they are able to turn out a considerably improved output?— A. 
Yes; for instance with the fly-shuttle looms they have there, the outturn was 15 yards per 
day per loom; in the Salvation Army looms it was 22 yards. 

Q. As regards the (iriminal tribes, you are working against every difficulty, econo¬ 
mic, and BO on. Do y<,u see any ch,ance of those people becoming sc.df-supporting?— A. 
Oh yos. many of them are. I have just come from Gorakhpore and there are a lot of men 
there who do piece-work. 

Q. Of course, you have to arrange foe a market for them to sell their giiods, because 

they are not the kind of people that the ordinary merchant would like to deal with?_ A. 

The Government are assisting us with depots in Delhi* and Lucknow for distributing this 
work, and we are able to dispose of all they can turn out so far. They require a market. 

Q. How you give your criminal tritesman a start off, so to speak; at what point 
does ho become the owner of the loom and responsible for his own upkeep with the pnr- 
chases you arrange? — A. We have no arrangement to purchase for arty of them so far; 
we simply lend them the loom which remains our property because we oannot a&rd to 
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wait 80 long for our money. They are quite satisfied with the work and are earning a 
good living wage for themselves and their family.' 

. Q. I suppose in almost all cases they are men who have never done any weaving ■ 
before?— A. PJxcept in the jails. The loom, however, is so simple that, apy coolie could 
work it. 

Q. How long is it before these criminal tribes are able to earn enough to keep them¬ 
selves going?—id. I should say after about six months’ practice. We pay them a day’s 
work up till that time^ and after six months a man is able to earn good wages. 

Q. As regards the assistance allowed to the ordinary weaver in the country to pur¬ 
chase a loom; have you any experience or idea as to the best way of doing that?—-A. I 
should say if it is arranged through the Government it would be possible, as they have 
the machinery at work for collecting the money, so that they could do it at minimum 
expense. Of course, a wealthy firm like the Singer Sewing Machine Company have their 
own organization; but if the Government took this up, we should be able to supply the 
looms to Government at regular reduced rates, and the difference between that and the 
retail price would cover the interest. 

Q. How long would it take an ordinary weaver to pay off the cost, with interest, of 
a one hundred rupee loom, taking into account his increased earnings’?— A. 1 should 
say it should spread oveV fiv(i years. 

Q. What is the life’of a loom?—A. 1 reckon 150 years with ordinary small replace¬ 
ments of actual wearing parts. Very few parts wear out, as for instance a picker and one 
or two other parts like that. 

Mr. A. Cha1(e.riim.—Q. 1 should like to ask you about this Ludhiana Weaving 
.School ia which you say you have (iO looms. Is it run as a purely educational institution, 
or partly educational and partly commercial ?—A. Partly educational and partly com¬ 
mercial, because the Government have stopped the grant. They do not pay the grant 
now, 

Q. Why not? -1. They reckon it ought to be self-supporting, though it is difficult 
to make the work of instructing people self-supporting. The grant varied sometimes from 
Bs. 1,50 a month up to Es. 300 a month. They paid us more at first to get started, and 
gradually reduced it to Bs. 1.50; and have now stopped it altogether. 

Q. What teaching staff is tliere in control of this school’?— A. There is one expert 
weaving master who has several aseistunts. who have been trained in Ludhiana, assisting 
him. , 

Q. The students who come in. what age arc they?—.4. I suppose from 17 upwards; 
on an average 1(1 or 17. That is about the average ago. 

Q. Does this school enter into contracts for the manufacture of various kinds of 
cloth: or does it simply manufacture a certain amonnt.of stuff and put it in the bazaar for 
sale?— A. It manufactures cloth and we have to dispose of it through the Salvation Army 
branches. 

Q. What sort of stuff do you, make?—d. ,Jharans. all kinds of table cloths, ser¬ 
viettes, napkins, towels, etc. We confine ourselves to things that people in the country can 
use. 

Q. Are the students in this schcwl paid any wages, either by day or by piece-work? 
— A. Ob, yes; some of the sludents are paid by the Salvation Army, small stipends as 
well as taught. They get Bs. 4 a month towards their upkeep. 

Q. How much does this institution cost the Salvation Army now, since the Govern¬ 
ment grant has been withdrawn?— .4. I cannot say. 

Q. Do you publish any annual hiatement of accounts?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could yoii let us have a copy'?— A. Yes,* and any particulars you require; only 
I have not been there for two years and do not remember details just now. 

Mr. C. E. Lon-. —I gather that they don’t maintain any account of the looms worked 
by weavers in their own houses. It is no good asking for any report about that. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Have you any record of the pupils who go out of the school? 
— A. No, I have not followed that up. 

Q. You have a loom factory in Bombay?— A. In Byculla. 

^ * 

Q. Is that working now?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many looms ore you.turning out?— A. It varies; I suppose we turn out 
Bome&ing like 150 a year. 

Q. You say that some 2,0o0 of those looms have been supplied to customers, since 
starting this factory in Bombay; does that include the looms supplied to the 36 industrial 
institutions of the Salvation Army?—A. Yes. 


•Not reoeivod up to tims of going’to press 
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Q. Could you let us have a list of all the institutions that have been supplied with 
these looms, and the number?— A. Yes.* 

hir D. J. Tala. Q. How long is it «ince you commenced building these looms?— 
A. Since 1906. 

turn out 150 every year, and you have supplied 2,000, it does not tally? 

1 many: it varies so greatly. It is about 2,000, more 

or less. We could have sold many more, had we been able to give them out on the instal¬ 
ment system, like the sewing machines. My point is why should not the hand-loom 
weavers have the same advantage as the darzics? 

Mr. A. Chatterton. Q. You have considerable knowledge of what is going on in 
various parts of India. Have you seen hand-loom weaving in Bengal?— A. Yes, I have 
been right up to Dacca. 

Q. They are. using fly-shuttle looms in that part of the country of an old Danish 
pattern?— A. I did not see many. 

Q. You also say you are making warping machines; have you made many of them 
yet? A. Yes, quite a number. One of flicse warping machines will be able to supply 
warps for from L'i to 20 weavers. 

Q. You are supplying warping macliines along with looms to vour own institutions 
and to the jails?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have any of these warping mills been taken up by village weavers?—/I. No, I 
do not think they have. I should like to have them taken up. It needs a combine. If 
a dozen combined to buy one warping mill, it would mean a great saving of time. 

Q. Have you made any experiments in that direction?—.4. No, we have not. 

Q. You had a weaving colony in Madras?—/!. We have a place there now, an 
industrial home for hoys and men, which is still going on. 

Q. Are they weaving there?— A. Yes, we are training the lads. 

Q. You know the system in Madras as to the giving out of contracts by Madras 
merchants to these weaving communities? — A. Yes, they supply them with the yam 
and take the cloth when it is made. 

Q. Have you ever attempted to enter into that kind of business there?—A. No. 

Q. Would it not be profitabh' to do so?—/!. Our difficulty is that if they do not 
pay up their arrears, we do not like to go to court over matters.' That is why we do not 
take up the instalment system. We have no arrangements for collecting the amounts. 

Q. You speak of the production of long warps on these, machines; what length do 
you mean? — A. Up to four or five hundred yards. 

Q. What is the length of the ordinary mill warp?— A, I'rom five to seven hundred 
yards. 

Q. You say. “ similar to those used in the mills ”?—/I. It is done on the same 
system, except that we put it up in sections. 

How do you do your sizing? — A. We have hank-sizing size, and prepare the* 
yarn first (i.c., before warping). 

Q. You say your looms will work up to 72' in width?—A. Wider than that; we 
make table cloths up to 80'. 

Q. You say, “ many of the hand-looms fail, as the wider cloths of say 72' in width 
cannot be made on them by one operator.” — A. Yes, any automatic picking hand-lootn. 
They cannot do it with one operator. Hattersley’s say they require two men (for 72'). 

Q. Would you say that that remark applies to the old English hand-loom?— A. Fly- 
shuttle looms? No, I mean the automatic looms. 

Q. You express the opinion that it is not a good thing to be content with half a 
loaf instead of no bread, when you come to the fly-shuttle slays?— A. I rhinlf when the 
•weaver comes to change his arrangements, it is better to give him a proper start. The 
darzi buys one of the moat up-to-datp machines in the world, the Singer, and why should 
not the weaver be put on the same footing? 

Q. Have you worked out what is the pecuniary advantage to the weaver who pur¬ 
chases your looms; have you any statement made out to show how much extra he would ' 
earn?— A. We have no figures; we take the production. We go by our ex^rience of 
tbe criminal tribes; whenever a man is aWe to work*on piece-work, he is able to earn a 
good living. 

Q. Would yon put it down at Rs. 5 a month?—4. The profit? There again it is a 
business proposition; it all depends. 

------.-- ___ . .. i-JL 

*Not received up to time of going to preee. 
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< 3 . Why I am asking you this question is that it has been worked out very carefully 
as to what the advantages are in substituting the ordinary fly-shuttle slays for the indi¬ 
genous slays. That has been worked out and the average comes to 2/8 a month. In the 
south of India over 100,000 of these slays have been put in in the period that is covered 
by the ten or twelve years that your loom has been on the market. Those 100.000 looms 
have enabled the w’(*aver to earn another lakhs a month. Comparing the results 
obtained, do you still adhere to your statement that you do not favour half measures?— A. 
If they get assisted by (iovernment, they slioukl go the irhoic way. 

y. In this ease' the people have done it without assistance from Government. The 
cost of your loom is between Its. 80 and 100. and the cost of the fly-shuttle slay is about 
Its. 7. Don’t you think it better to spend Ks. 7 and get a decided advantage than do 
without?— A. it does not work out in the case of the darzicn. 

Q. The analogy is not couij)lete. An impe rfect sewing maehine would not work 
at all, but the difference between a- fly-shuttle slay and the most ]ierl'ect hand-loom is 
small,—.1. I differ on that point, because with the automatic action we tiiid in practice 
that the man can use his two hands and can do more work than where he is bi'ating up 
with one hand. 

Q. 1 notice' you say that the Salvation Army loom has ethteiined meelals and prizes 
at the various Jiieliistrial Exliibitions. Is that iuttuideel to include the vnrieius weaving 
competitions that were held in dittereiit place's?—.!. Ye's, at Madras, for instance, we 
were awarded a meelal. 

Q. As far as I reniembe'r, the eirdinarv liand-leiom beeat the other loemi in spe'ed and 
quality?— A. That might be. In a case' like that where yon have' e'xperience'd weerkers, 
a good deal depends on the wo.'kcrs. That is hardly a fair test. 

Q. *D() you atlrihute' the fact that iniotlier loom got the first prize' to the ('iiiployment 
of more eixperie'iiced workers?—,!. Yes, 1 fouiiel out that a lot of these fly-shuttle weavers 
huel heel) at it as hoys, atiel had hccotiie very expert. 

Sir F. 11. Sh'irori. —(/. Doe's it lieit show ratlieer ei lae-k eif cemse'e'iitiein in your efforts 
that you take nu'ii intee your weaving schools and then they have tee go out without the 
looms because' they can't afford to buy them?—.1. In many case's we train the men as 
weaving inuste'rs, and find woik for the'iii. That is the' ease in liudliiana. we* find posi¬ 
tions for them. If we get a yeiiing man who has some ('iiergy and he' eimilifies in the 
scheiol, there are' always plenty eef ope'iiings for him. 

Mr. A. FhuUr.rlon.—Q. J thought yeeii saiel you had no leceerel of tlie'se people'?—.1. 
No rocord of peeiple who go hack to their village's. The record I have- is of peojilei whom 
wo have trained, and for whom we find work as instructors. We' jaihlisheel a record in 
the riinjab showing the numhe'r of men that were traineel. and where they were fixeal np 
with work. 

Sir F. //. Stcinut. - Q. Have' you made eiuy'!*ctemj)t tei |>e)pularize' your leKems by 
sending out we'aving miesters with loeims threeugh the' villages tee give! denionstratieins?— 
,1. Geevernme'iit elid that. We supplied the men ami loemis, anel in that way a gocel 
namher eef peeiple came into the weaving seheeol, anel nfte'r seeing what we were doing, 
purchased machines. 

Q. That experiment met with seeme success?—.1. Ves. 

Sir I). J. Tutu.—Q I iliei not ejuite' gathe'r from yeeur reply tee Mr. Lenv who were 
the' customers tee whom vein si lel tlie'se' leeoius. Yeai say, " Nearly 2,000 of these looms 
have been supplied to customers.'’ Have, yeiu seild tee individual worke'rs, or to your 
factories'.'—.1. Yes, alsei outside' emr factories and weeuiug se'liools. In the' return made 
up last year 7R are sheiwii as solel outside:' the Salvation Army alte'gi'ther. 

Q. Is there a great demaiiel Ij.'iii individual workers feir these leuinis at all anel is 
the demand increiasing in any way'.’—.-I. Yes, we are' selling them nieire' outside' the 
Army than we did before', not cemnting our own iiistitutieais. 

Q. Ijater 011 you say, ” This could lee, deeiie through Weavers’ ('o-eeperative' Societies 
or Uural Bunks, which coulel p’U'e'liiise the loeenis from thee Salvation Army at factory 
prices and supply the village weavei's on the' instalme'jre, plan.” Have yeeu trieel tee approaeh 
these societies at all?—.1. We have liael many in(|uirie's for looms; eenly they we;re‘ not 
always able to purchase! them. 

Q. Have you approached any of these Co-operative Seicie'tie's luiel peeinte'el out the 
advantages of these loom«?—A. Yes, but only on a small scale.' 

Q. Where do you get your wfli-]) and weft?—.I. The seftleme'nts provide their own. 
We do not touch cottem in Bombay rauedi. 

Q. You say they cein weave from 20s to (iOs. Do you kiieew where OOs is obtained 
from; is it imported or local yarn?—4. 1 referred to the kind of yarn that is used on the 
Salvation Army leA. 

1, H ^ 
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Q. But ill your schools:'— A. In our own institutions they buy it from the nearest 
mills; in the north they buy it from the Cawnpore Mills, and in Nagpore from the Empress 
Mills. I cannot say where they get their GOs warp. 

Mr. Ct. a. Thomms. — Q. Do you claiih for your loom that it is fool prooft'— A. It is 
pretty nearly so. Wherever we have sent out tlie loom they have been able to fix it up 
in the villages. 

Q. How do you give instructions'.'—.1. We send out a book of instructions in 
English, which the lillugers easily get translated. 

Q. If anvthing goes wrong, what does the weaver do'?— A. Haixlly anything goes 
wrong but what they could get put right in tlm village by the village blacksmith. That is 
one of tlu' jioints of the loom, its simplicity. 


Witness No. 

Hon'bk Mr. Mmino 
havtias Hamji. 

Q. 1. Yes, I have experience of the raising of capital for industrial enterprises. I find that 
industrial enterprises if backed up by good names or by those who have influence attract capita} 
while, many a scheme without sucli a baeking up, though good iu other respects, languishes 
because of the want of capital. These difticultic-s can be removed if the (Jovernment guarautee 
dividends for a limited period to important new indu.strial enterprises. 

Q. 2. Savings of people in largo cities and also to some e.xtent earnings from sjieculation 
are the sources from which capital is drawTi for industrial enterprises. 

Q. ‘2-fl. Capital may bo raised to some extent from the mofussil also if it is projierly tapped 
bv well-known people. Though it is scared by bank failures it does come out for speculation, 
as was seen only a few months back while the speculation fever was at its height. 

Q. dinning factories and presses. 

Q. 4. 1 do not know of any financial aid given to any industrial enterprise by 
■Government. 

Q. r>. T approve of^all these excepting (4) and (fi). Money grants in-aid should be given 
to approved part,ies only and that too if (iovernment are convinced of the success of the under- 
takiii"^ on the strength of the report of their experts. 1 do not think it advisfible for Govem- 
meiit'to lend directly to any concerns nor to take up the.ir shares. 1 siic.cially approve of (3) 
and (7). 

Q. (i. Ill cases in which Government guarantee dividemLs there may be a Government 
director, but other w ise the Government supervision must he restricted to inspection and 
auditing. 

Q. 7. I have no expelienee of such. 

Q. H. After receiving reports of experts CJovermuent may start pioneer factories whicl^ 
may be lianded over to private capitalists if successful and closed down if unsuccessful. I do 
not approve of the conversion of these pioneer factories into permanent Government 
enterprises. 

Q. 9. Small industries are hampered by want of financing facilities. These arc generally 
underfinanced and get what capital thev have from .Shahukars or private capitalists on 
exorbitant terms. 

Q. 10. It is possible to give assistance to industrial enterprises by starting industrial 
banks. (See my notes on this ijuestion.) 

Q. 13. There should be no Government aid to any industrial concern if there are already 
some concerns carrying on the same industrial pursuits successfully. 

Q. 14. There should be no limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise even if it 
competes with an established external trade. It should rather be the Government policy to 
encourage new industrial enterprises .in this country and to discourage foreign imports of 
manufactured products. 

Q. ir>. I have no knowledge of technical or scientific aid provided by Government to 
industrial enterprise. 

Q. If!. The same answer as above. 

Q 17. Services of Government experts should be lent on payment of reasonable 
charges. 

Q 19. Results of researches of these experts while attached to a private business should 
not m a general rule be published but if they are consulted by any other firms or companies 
afterwards they should not be prevented from giving them out. 
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Q. 19. Government demonstration factoiios should be established for the following 
indnstries 

(1) Paints and varnishes. 

(2) Fibres. 

. (3) Bobbin making. 

(4) Mill stores. 

(5) Leather goods such as belting, etc. 

Q. 22. It will be advantageous to have provision for research in the United Kingdom 
as long as there is no sufficient facility here. 

Q. 23. The advisory council for research in the United Kingdom can give assistance 
to Indian industries by carrying out e.xpcriments in dirwtions suggested by them and notify¬ 
ing their results. 

Q. 24. There is no need for having an advisory council for research here but there should 
be provision for research work in colleges and other institutions. 

Q. 28. The commercial museum in Calcutta should be on a far larger scale to be useful. 

Q, 29. Commercial museums should be organized and developed in all the presidency 
towns. 

' Q. .30. I have experience of the working of the Swadeshi Stores of Bombay, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, of such stores dealing in Swadeshi goods in the country. Such stores 
can bo made to pay handsomely if managed well. At the same time they will prove to be 
factors of great importance in encouraging minor and unorganized cottage industries. They 
may well be started on a joint stock or co-operative ba.sis. The (Jommercial Intelligence 
Department and directors of different industries should bo in regular correspondence with 
such stores. 

Q. 30-a. Travelling e.\hibition.s of such industries will be advantageous. 

Q. 31. Industrial exhibitions are of educational value principally. 1 doubt however 
if they load to tangible, results in industrial development. Such exhibitions should be organized 
at some of the big fairs held in the country like the Magh Mela at Allahabad and also if possible 
at places where the annual session of the Indian National Congress is to be held If need be, 
Government themselves should organize such exhibitions. 

Q. 32. Answer is given above. 

Q. 33. FiShibitions should be jiopular iti character and also should aim at bringing sellers 
and buyers into contact. There should be more side shows at such exhibitions than is usually 
the case. 

Q. 34 . There should be trade re[)rcs(!ntativos to represent the whole of India in Great 
Britain, Colonies and foreign countries. They should * preferably be Indians knowing the 
language of the country to which they are sent and conversant with the trade and industrial 
condition of this country. Their duty should be to send information to iiupiirers in India, to 
make known the Indian requirements, in foreign countries as well as to make known their 
requirements here. Specially there should be facilities for Indian merchants getting replies to 
their inquiries directly from these representatives through the local Director of Industries. 

Q. 35. Yes. 

Q. 3(>. There is no necessity Im- different provinces in India to have trade representatives 
in other provinces. 

Q, 37. Government departments using imported articles should publish lists of these 
articles and also exhibit them in comnicicial museums. Catalogues should be published giving 
the last* tender prices of these articles 

Q. 38. The rules must be so altered as to give preference to indigenous articles even 
though they may not be of the same quality as the foreign imported ones but of the same 
price, and a little co.stlier in price though of the same quality. 

Q. 39. (See my note on the industrial banks. 

Q. 40. Government should give special concessions and transit facilities as an encourage¬ 
ment to new industries. , 

Q. 41. Facilities should be provided for acquiring the land for industrial purposes by 
making an alteration in the present law if nwessarv'. Ample compensation should be given, 
specially land in any other place if the party so desires, to those who have been required to give 
np their land for industrial purposes. 

Q. 44 - 0 . The lack of primary education does hinder industrial development.' 

Q, 44-6. Very little is done in the textile industry to improve the efficiency and skill 
of the labourers. 
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Q. 45. Lt“giHlative measures ought to be taken to compel large employers of labour 
to arrang(i for sanitary housing for at least half the number of their employees. 

. Q. 46. The np{)rentice system is not. much in vogue but where apprentices are taken 
up the apprentices have to make arrangements with heads of ilepartrnents of that particular 
factory for being coached up. 1 do not consider the result as very satisfactory. 

y. 47. industrial and technical schools may bt; g(X)d for training up men for Ihgher 
appoiutmcnfs but, so fur as 1 have seen, aic jiot good for training up men for subordinate 
positions. It would be bettor for thos(‘ who want merely to be labourers or jobbers and fit¬ 
ters to join till' factories direct mid get tlu'ir truiniiig there. They will he readily welcomed 
owing to shortage of labour found everywhere. Industrial schools will be useful for training 
u]i even ordinary labourers and fitters if jieople who join those institutions were sure of 
lollowing in practical life tlii' ]irotession for which they are lieing trained there. 

Q. 4H. I wi'iild prefer iip|uenticeslii[i system and industrial scliisils to bo eo-ordi- 
nated. 

Q. 411. Night schools are doing good work in giving education to peons, etc., but are 
not patronised by iiiill-liaiids who have no time. I do not think that day schools are a 
success, lu’eo jirimaiy schools should hi' started in diflereiit centres of commerce and 
industry. 

V- o(). Industrial and technical schools and colleges sliould he uiidi'r the control of 
the Depurtnierit of Industries. 

Q. ,51. The Sydenham College of Commerce otters a. good field for such a training. 

Q. 52. The State must institute scliolarshijis for this pui’iiose. 

(,> 511. This may he a condition laid down for the graiil of concession by the Oov- 

eniiiieiit to industries. Jt should ojienite only for a limited jM'riod. 

Q, 54. Then' must be an iniiforiiiity of slaiidard tor thi'se e.xaniinations, and the 
Iloilei's Act must he an All India Act. 

Q. .56. There is an Indigenous industries Coiumittee witii a eiviliun secretary. The 
Committee is doing good work hut I think there should be a regular Dejiartineiit of Indus¬ 
tries as in some other presidencies so that there may he a, uniform system' in the whole of 
India. The Direehir of Industries should hi' a whoh'-time, officer and should Ih' the secre¬ 
tary of this Committee which will iioiniiiute its own chairman. 

Q. 57. See iiiy answer to (juesti(,ii .56. The Industrit's Coiiiniittee or Industrial 
Board, by whatever iiaiiie you cull it, sliould liavi* executive powers with budgetted funds. 

Q. 58. Tbe. iiieseiit constitutioii oi tbe liidusliies Coiimiiltee is good. 

Q. 51) and 60. See tbe above answers. Tbt' Director o| Industries sliould prefer¬ 
ably be a biisiiiessman. 

Q. 61. Tbe Director ol Industiies should be the st iretury of the Industrial Board 
wliich sliould be an executici' body with laulgetted funds from the Covcniiiicnt. 

Q. 62. The different Directors of Industries with tlieir boards will be in intercom- 
mniiiciition. Tbe present Department of Commerce and Industry of the (loveniment •! 
India will be the Imperial Di'partiiieiit for this purpose sjiecially if a special department 
is creati'd for railways and irrigutioii as it will be fn'e of tbe burden of the Hailway 
Department. 

Q. 62 - 11 . 'Tliis work may be left to (be Deparlriieiit of Comiiievee and Industries. 

Q. (>2-5. (ioveiimieiit should fiiriiisb iiiiplenients and tixils to people engaged in 
cottage industries (>ii biri'-piircluise system. Tbe following cottage industries may well be 
encouraged by (ioveninieiit :~ 

Iland-looiii weaving, cane and rattan work, sericnltiire, beehive keepiftg, knit¬ 
ting hosiery. 

Q. 71-a. There should be a ceidral teclinological institute for the whole of Jndia. 

Q. 77. Scholarships may be instituted for this purpose. 

Q. HI-a Miiniciiiiilities and local boards can assist in promoting industrial develop¬ 
ment by remission of taxes and duties. 

Q. 84. The IikIkiii Trade Journal is found extremely useful by.the conimeroial com¬ 
munity, giving us it does, in a compact*fornr, figures and statistics and other commercial 
information. It should also contain special articleH written for different industries and pro¬ 
ceedings of different departments of industries (where there is no objection to their publica¬ 
tion). 

Q. 87. These special nionographs on industrial subjects ||||hot bo expected to lead to 
immediate results. I would like however to suggest that they sl^ld be published in "venia* 
cnlar also in provinces where there is a likeli}ioo<l of these particular ihdnstries being takeo 
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up. There ig no facility at present for buying Government publications as no book-sellers 
keep these in their stock and it takes about a fortnight to get a book from Calcutta. Book¬ 
sellers on the Government list will be glad to have several principal publications in their 
stock if they are allowed to remit money as they are sold. 

Q. %. 1 am again:;! the system of registration of partnershijis. 

Q. 9H. The sea-ports must not have their trade crippled by railways with their low rates 
to beat down sea competition. 

Q. 1)1. The following new industries arc suitable for development ;~ - 

Chemieal industries, cheap hardware, inrcclaiii ware, mill stores, dyes and colours, 
and shipbuilding. 

Q. 11'.’. See my answer to Question 111. Among the, causes operating to retard the 
development of industries may be mentioned the present policy of railway freights, want of 
Government assistance and imchecked and unhampered foreign com{>etition. 1 have in my 
different answers pointed out how these can he removed. 

Q. 112-c. The chemical iiidustiy principally. 


, . Note (in Indunlrial Banh. 

(This note and the one following were prepared at the reipiest of the Indigenous Industries 
Committee. They relate specially to tliis I’resideiKT hut I wish that- industrial banks may 
be started in other provinces also and that the (Jovormnent of Itulw .should introduce special 
legislation like the Presidency Banks Act for these industrial hiinl:.s,) 

1. I should pro])ose that an industrial liank he started with a cajiital of say Rs. Tit) lakhs 
on joint-stock principle, each share to he of Rs, 10(1. Government must definitely jnomise to- 
keep w ith this hank funds to t he extent of Rs. 2.’) lakhs, i.e., half the capital of the bank through 
the local Presidency Hank witliout interest or at a nominal rate of interest not exceeding 3 per 
cent. This will not be eonsidi-red unreasonable when it is taken into consideration that before 
the war the Seiwetary of State was advancing from the cash reserves with him to even second 
class London banks at the rate of 2| and 2^ per cent. 

2. The Local Diroctoi of Commerce and Industry should he (toveniment Director, In 
places where there is no Director of Commerce and Industry, tlie (Jovernrnent Director should 
be an officer cojinected w:!!!! the Department of Industries or in case there is no such depart¬ 
ment, he should be .an industrialist nominated by (tovernmc.nt. 

3. Another alternative facility is that in case the above facility is not possible I should 
like Oovernraent guaranteeing the hank to the extent of t to b per cent, interest on paid 
up capital in case the hank itself is not able to pay in a»siuglc year that rate. The bank will 
never be, I think, obliged to make use of such a guarantee but its moral cffec^t will be tremendous. 
The Government will havm a lien on the annual profits of a hank for any sums they may 
distribute in interest under this guarantee clause. If for any one year profits of the bank 
are not sufficient to pay even the -1 to 5 per cent, interest and Government pay it under this 
clause they will be entitled to make good the deficit from the next year’s profits. Auditors 
to the bank will be appointed, one by the shareliolders and one by the Government, so that 
the Government will have not oiil" a Director on the Board but also an auditor to scrutinize 
the working of the proposed bank. 

4. Regarding advuTiccs to be made by the bank it will he naturally the most important 
question. 1 would not at least for the present empower it to underwrite the capital of an 
industrial concern as they do in Gcrmaiiy. If any industrial concern, whether it is managed: 
and owned by a company or an induidual, is working bond fide and applies to the bank for 
financial help, advances may be made to it. The form of securities may be of course determined 
on the merits of each case by the Board of Directors but they may be of the following nature ;— 

(1) Moveable and immoveable assets of the concern. 

(2) In case of a joint-stock company personal security jointly and severally of agents, 
and in case of private concern personal security of owner or owners. 

6. Preference in my opinion should be given in the matter of these advances to small 
concerni and the average amount of loans must be as low as possible so that middle class indus¬ 
trial concerns and small industrialists may be’able lo get their needs satisfied. 

6. These loans will naturally be Iqng-torm loans which is the main distinguishing feature 
of industrial banks as compared with ordinary banks which, when they advance to industrial 
crancems, do so for short iwriods. These short-term loans are, it is obvious, not of much 
importance to industrial elij^raa which remain always in fear of the sword of Damocles hanging 
«ver them and cannot ful^pevelop their resources. Another agency through which the indus- 
tfial concerns are finAnced at present is that of the shahukars who naturally charge a high 
I'^te of interest. In order to avoid all these industrial banls will be the best remedy. 
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7. With regard to these loans the following paragraph on German industrial banks 
from the report of the American Monetary Commission, 1907, is most interesting:— 

“ The placing of capital in industrial investments proceeds as a rule as following;—^The 
bank extends a certain amount of credit to the industrial corporation, which is used 
by the latter successively in proportion as its enterprise develops. Such ‘ invest¬ 
ment ’ credit, owing to its very nature and purpose, cannot be refunded within a 
short time. It is granted from the start with a view to being converted into capital 
or the industrial corporation (through the increase of capital stock) or into long-term 
amortization credit (through bond issues). In order to repay its debt to the bank 
the industrial corporation issues new stock or bonds. The bank must for the time 
being take over the additional new .securities by changing the ‘ book credit ’ into 
‘ issue credit.’ This, howi'vcr, etiabhis it to shift the risk assumed by the granting 
of the original credit to the wider spheres of the investing public, and to recover, 
above all, the, invested capital. Only in this manner can the bank retain its power 
of action, and must be admittcid that as a general rule the German banks operated 
in this regard with great skill and circumspection, so that they were able both to meet 
their own obligations and to .satisfy the demands for short-t(!rni working credit.” 

8. As to taking deposits from the public I woidd not allow tbesi; banks to liave the 
current accoiiiil svstem. They must be allowed t(( take only long-lcrm deposits from the public 
in order to avoid the danger of any sudden panic. The industrial bank will by its very nature 
have much of its capital locked up in industrial ent(;rprises and to expect it to meet the sudden 
rush of the public in times of panic, as would happen if they had the power to have the current 
account system, would not be wise. 

9. The (juestion whether banks should co-operate more actively with industries than 
they have betm doing in the past is In'ing discussed in Great Ibitain too with much force, 
specially during l.hese war times when it i.s fidly realized how German industrial banks helped 
forward G(‘rman industries. The .chief argument urged again.st banks concerning themselves 
more with helping industries is that their capital will be locked up in immovable properties, 
etc., which is directly opposed to the ikitisb doctrine that the capital of a bank should be as 
liquid as possible. We were afforded a practical instance of the di.sastrous effects of the neglect 
of this rule in the failure of a large T ndian bank the capital of which was advanced to industries 
to a large extent and could not hi' called up when the public rushed to get their funds back in 
those times of panic. The best thing to my mind to avoid this difficult}' would be to start 
purely industrial banks the sole mission of which would be to help industries. 


A fmiher Note on Iiidmlnnl Banks snhmitted to the Indujeimm Iwlmtrks Committee^ 

With regard to the Question No. .19 re banking facilities for marketing indigenous products, 

I think the Indian producers both industrial ami agricultural have sufficient facilities in 
bi" markets. What is really wanted is to give facility to petty producers in small places. 
And this enn be achieved by opening by the Tresidency Banks their branches more freely 
than hitherto as is done in France and other places where accommodation to petty traders is 
being largely given. Unless this is done. I do not think the object in view of helping indigenous, 
producers will be fulfilled. The present system of Presidency Banks’ working is sufficient 
to accommodate large traders in jiresidency towns and large cities where they have their 
branches. By opening of the branches, by the Presidency Banks in small places and by 
encouraging loans of smaller amounts to petty traders and producers of indigenous articles the 
object in view will be fully achieved as thereby the middleman who reaps the advantage 
by pocketing the profit will be avoided and the profit will go to the right party. For instance, 
a petty cultivator or a petty producer or trader requiring a small loan has to go to a shroff for, 
it, who refuses to give the loan and offers to buy up his goods, and the person being hard 
pressed and in urgent need of money yields to his pressure, sells him his goods at the lowest 
prices practically without any profit for himself. But if as I said above, branches of the Presi¬ 
dency Banks are freely opened and small loans to potty traders and producers are freely given 
the middleman (shroff) is avoided and the petty trader or the producer will be able to take 
advantage of the market with profit to himself. 

How banks in England and foreign countries have got numerous branches scattered all 
over the country will be seen from the following few instances of such banks 


Branches. 

Bank of Scotland .. i • • .. 163 

Capital and Counties Bank . . .. .. 360 

Commercial Bank of Scotland . . .. ... 170 

Lloyds Bank ■ ■ • • • • • • 260 

London and Provincial Bank .. .. .. 200 

London City and Midland Bank .. .. .. .400 
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National Provincial Bank of England . 
Bank of France 
Imperial Bank of Germany 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada 
Union Bank of Canada 


Branches. 

180 

250 

300 

137 

1(50 


There are 34 banks m Canada w.th 7(MJ branches. How few the baiiking facilities are 

* whil T «*'>• '«'»•« strikingly seen bv the fact that 

While India with such a vast population is served by three Presidency Banks'with about 56 

th 2 00(fr'*k Banks and 17 Joint Stock Banlis, Japan has got in all more 


Okal Evioenck, IHth Noxembeu 1917. 

RHv l<ir l<\Kulblw!i ('nrrnnhhoii.-- Q. In yoiir answer to the Ist question, you 

say, liiose difhculties can lx; removed if Government guarantee dividends for a limited 
period to important new industrial enterprises." Do you think that (iovernmeiit should 
guarantee dividends to an industry as separate from the help received fioni an industrial 
Danh.—/I It must be a- separate thing. People should have the facilities of industrial 
hanks, and also in case of new industrieB where there is expert advice and it is feasible 
to start a new industry, until that industry has properly developed there must he some 
Binouiit of risk hiki to giuird against that I siiggost _ 


(J. •What I want to know is whether Governmi'iit should guarantee dividends or 
should that be. tiie function of an industrial bank•?—/!. The function of the indiistriai 
bank is quite a djfferent thing. Its function is not to go and help any industry, hut 
It IS ail orgaiiisatfon to which peojile cun go and get themselves accommodated, and it 
pronts the banking institution and the organiser. 

Q. You say in answer to Question 2 (a), "Capital may be raised to some e.xterit 
iroin th(? mofuskil also if it is properly hipped by well-known people.” In what wav can 
this be done?—d. That is by people like Tatas. 1 hear that tlie Tatas have siicc'eeded 
in starting an industrial bunk with a very large capital. If an attern))t had been made 
by some unknown people uii-country, the same capital would not be forthcoming. 

Q. I am ttsking you about the mofnssil. You say, " Capital may be raised to some 
extent trom the luo/iiKsif also if it is properly tapped, by well-known people." How 
could the inofiissil capital be tapped? Tlow could it be brought into industries’’—d By 
the well-known people of the place or the district. 

Q. In answer to Question No. 13 you say, " 'ITiere sliould be no Government aid 
m any industrial conctu'n if there are already mmv eoTicernfl earryiiif^ on the Ruine 
industrial pursuits successfully." But suppi'ise that in one part of the country one 
industiy flourishes while in some other part nothing is known about (hat industry,'don’t 
you think that the Government should encourage that industry in the place where it is 
not known at all?—d. I think all facilities and probabilities ought to be freely published 
in.the place where there is a likelihood of establishing the industry which is'flourishing 
m some otimr place. If it is oulv the ignorance of the people, every' publicity must be 
pven broadcast about the feasibility and tlie possibilities of starting the' enterprise 
in that part of the country. * 

Q. In answer to Question No. ‘24 you say, " There is no need for having an advisory 
council for research here, but there should be provision for research work in college's 
and other institutions.” What do vmi mean by “other institutions " d. Colleges 
and other Government institutions which would be carrving on the business of research 
■and investigations. 

Q. Should there be a research institution in each Presidency ?—d. There are 
the wience fcolleges. But there is also another institution at Bangalore—the Research 
Institute. , 

Q. Don’t you think- that the Research Institute at Bangalore is very far from tliis 
place? In every Presidency centre there ought to be a research institute if the money 
is forthcoming or if the Government could spend the money?—d. Certainly, if money 
(an be found nothing could be better. • ’ j 

Q. The Swadeshi Co-operativd Stores is a very paying concern? .4, Y^es. 

Q. You are the Chairman?—d. Yea. We earned Rs. 88,000 on a capital of 
Rs. 2,04,000 during the last official year. 

Q. Do you bpy all your stores or do you sell thorn on commission?—d. We buy 
stores. Almost all articles we buy. excepting those articles which are not known to us. 

are kept at the risk of the maker and we push them. 
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Q. Are yon in favour of Government starting museums in big centres where samples 
of goods can be kept along with the names and addresses of manufacturers and a list of 
the prices charged? Don’t you think this is desirable?— A. If it is properly main¬ 
tained and well organised. 

Q. And the prices should also be marked on the goods?— A. If the fluctuations 
of the market are followed properly, then they will bo of use. 

(,). Do j'ou think that this will be practicable?— A. With a very big staff. 

Q. Tiic manufacturers can send their rates down every day?— A. I do not think 
that a private peison would care so much and devote his attention to furnishing all this 
information to the musoum where ho is not nnich interested excepting his show. 

Q. Do you think that if such co-operative stores are started in other parts of the 
edihtry they would be useful?—,4. We have, two at I’oona and three branches hero'in 
Bombay. Our capilal being not sufficient to meet applications from dittoront places to 
start stores, we liavo got powers recently to increase our capital and we propose that any 
place that applies to us for a branch should bo asked to purchase the requisite amount of 
our shares equal to the stocks that we shall have to keep in that branch and then we 
would undertake to start a branch in that place. 

Q. And do you think that if Government start museums here it will benefit the 
industries generally?—/t. To some extent. 

Q. As regards exhibitions at the Maga Mela at Allahabad and other places do you 
not think that the cost on such exhibitions will be very exorbitant? They had. as you 
know, a hig exhibition at the time of the Congn-ss in 1!)1(). Do you know that the cost 
of it was very great: whereas that money might have b(^en utilised on permanent things?— 
A. If there are side shows thou the exhibition would bo a, s(df-sup])orting institution, 
but if it is simply for the sake of e.xliibitiug, then there must he a eertain eost. 

Q. At the time of the Congress in Dombay. there was also an exhibition?— A. I 
was the President of the Exhibition. 

Q. Was it a fimitieial siieeess?- A. Certuiidy. 

Q. Dow tnneh did you make?—.1. There was a surplus balance which was handed 
over to the Oingress Committee. 

Q. That, I think, can pay only in hig cities like Itombay or Galeutta?—.1. All 
these ruehiB are ht'ld at big places and a large minib(^r of people attend these melas. 

Q. In answer t(.i Quesiioii 44 (u) you say, ’ The lack of prinlary education 
dot's hinder industrial development.” Do you think that priniary education ought to be 
made compulsory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will that improve the skill of the labourer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say, “ Very little is done in the textile industry to improve the efficiency 
and skill of the labourers.” What remedy do voti suggest?—A. 1 suggest that better 
housing facilities ought to be given to these workmen, and I advocate shorter hours of 
work. 

Q. With reference to your answer to Question No. 45 will you just tell us the 
difficiiltioB of housing experienced by millownors and the scheme you wish to adopt?—A. 
1 have got a copy of it. (The witness hands it over.) 

Q. Do you think that if the hours are reduced the labourers will be wiUing to 
take advantage of the shorter hours'?- .!. Why is it that our compounds aro full of 
workmen when work is actually going on inside the mill? 

Q. For how many hours on the average is the work done?—A. Under present 
conditions they do not work for more than eight hours if not less. 

Q. And if the hours aro reduced to ten do you think that they will be working the 
same eight hours?—A. They will give more time to work rather than enjoy some hours 
in the compound. 

Q. We have raised the wages Ity ten per cent, in Bombay?— A. Lately. 

Q. W'hat has been its effect oh the mill-hands?—A. They first raised them m 

August and it will take some time for a close observer to know the effect of this increase. 

Q. What effect has it had on the production? Another representative of the Mill- 
owners’ Association yesterday told us that the effect had not been good and that the 

production had gone down instead of going up.—A, Is there any.'.,i»imection between 

the rate of wages and the amount of production? 

Q. Rather than get more money, they prefer to work less and get the same am<raat 
of money as they did before the increase?— A. I cannot subscribe to that. 

Q. Is it not your experience that the production has gone down?—A. Not in mf 
case. I am a keen observer of'production. 
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Q. So is everybody. What about attendance?— A. The attendance is the same. 

Q. Yon are managing three mills?— A. • Yes. ■, 

Q. In your answer to Questions 69 and 60 you say.*' The Director of Industries 

hould preferably be a businessman.” Do you think that a very good competent business- 
nan will be willing to take up this position'?— A. If the position is made worth his while 
0 take it up. 

Q. What do you think the salary ought to be?—.!. 1 should say not less than 
t least Rs. 4,000 to .5.000 a month. 

Q. Yon say in answer to Question 71 (a). ” There should be a central technological 

ristitute for the whole of India.” Are you in favour of one principal institute with 

he other institutions working under it?—.1. One institution with a very good labori*||||!|f. 

Q. If there is one in Bombay, you think that ouglit to be central and Calouffe 
ught not to have one like that?—,4. Wherever it is suitable. ] do not localise it any¬ 
where. It is a (|ueBtion of convenience, wIktc it could be conveniently located. 

Q . But YOU do not want difT<‘rent institutions? Yon want one central institute?- 
1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the ludiuti Traih- Joxtrna] is doing good and is useful to the 
leople'?—.4. Yes. 

Q. In answei' to Question bio. 96 you say, " I am against tin' system of ii'gistration 
if partnerships.” Why?—.4. Because the ITitrdu law has a great ileal to do with it. 
Ye have made a separate representation on this suliject about 8 or 10 years ago; 1 mean 
he Pieca-goods Merchants' Association. 

Q. Will you say what the difficulties are?—.4. In a Hindu family a new born 
hild becomes a member of the joint Hindu family, and he beconu's a partner of the family, 
f a partnershii) is to be registered, or if a partnership has to be cancelled at the birth 
if every child and at the death of every child it is a very difficult question and it will 
ireate a lot of disputes. And the joint Hindu family systi'iii will not very easily die out. 
That is one of‘the difficulties and a very great difficulty, too. 

Q. We come to an important question, the esteiblishinent of an industrial bank. 
Ye want to know your views, because wherever we have been w(' were told that the reason 
if the failure to start new industries is the want of finance, and so far we have had no 
dear proposalij about these banks. We have got your scheme. l)o you think that a 
ifty lakhs bank will suffice for a country lik(‘ India'?— A. 1 do not say that only one 
ihould be started, but that one should be started with that cnjiilal as a model, and when 
leople see it working successfully then th(>re would be so many coming forward because 
•he prospects of these banks are, to my mind, nioie enormous than ordinary banking 
nstitntions. ' 

Q. Would you autiiorise these banks to fake only long-term deposits?— A. They 
mist not be authorised to take only short-term dejiosits, otherwise in times of crisis. God 
mows what would happen. 

Q. By long term, do you mean one, two or three years' dt'posit?— A. 1 say that it 
nay be tliree years or five years. 

Q. Will the bank be abie tu get dejiosits at a lower rate for three or four years'?— A. 
If the bank is conducted on sound jirincijiles. 1 should say they can get money at a fair 
•ate cf interest. 

Q. For a longer period than one year'.’— A. There are many who will deposit, 

Q. Do you know' anything abiiut the industrial banks and the hyjjothec banks of 
Japan, and how they are helped b\ the Government on the financial side'?—.1. No. 

Q. In Japan, oru'-thiid of the capital of the Yokohama Specie Hank was subscribed 
by the Japanese Government to commence industrial work in Japan.— A. It all depends 
upon the mood of Government. 

Q. You do not think that it is feasible for Government to subscribe to the cajiital of 
Ihe bank?— A. I should not recommend Government to subscribe to the capital, but 
I would recommend that the surplus funds should to some extent be dejiosited with this 
class of banks. 

Q, On whatjystepi should loans be made to the people?— A. On the .security of the 
Concern and in cases if the experts find it — . 

Q. Who should have thes ' experts?—,4. The bank ought to have connection with 
experts. 

■ Q. Not in their service '?--i4. They should have connection with the experts and 
oav a certain fee for each opinion that they give. They must retain these people on a 
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certain fee and on each question that is sent to them for their opinion Uiey should be 
paid separately, so that they would not be a burden to the bank, and the bank could 
command the services of these experts whenever they want them. 

Q. Will this industrial bunk be able to .start new industries?—/!. No. I do not 
say that this bank should start them, but the bank should finance those people who intend 
starting industries, whenever it is satisfied. 

Q. Satisfied how?—.4. Satisfied abo\it the possibilities of that industry. 

V. But Hui)p()sinf' the bank wishes to advance lo any new concera, they will, first 
of all, lane to take the advice of an expert, hut thei'C is no expert to be found here, so 
they will have to engage the services of men from elsewhere.— A. It all depends upon 
the sort of advice that the bank wants. Perhaps they may refer the whole case to an 
expert outside India. 

Q. Who does not know the condition.s of India?—.1. In that case they will have 
local exports. 

Q. Arc. there any local experts who can give advice about the starting of new 
industries?— A. Tlie^- will ha\'e to make some arrangement, and they caimot go and 
engage the serx ices of all sorts of experts. 

Q. You know that private peo])le who have started new concerns have brought out 
ex])erts and paid them e.xorbitant fe(‘s?—.(. Yes. If the enterpriso is of the nature of 
the undertaking of Tatas. they can afford to spend five lakhs or ten lakhs on expert advice 
and experiment, but people engaging in small industries cannot afford to do that. There 
is a distinction between a big industry and a small industry. 

Q. Either the bank or the tioveniment should have experts? Which*do you 
prefer?- .1. The (iovernmont should have some experts, and us for the bank it will 
manage its own affairs in the best way it can. 

Q. And they should give money on the li(piid assets us well us on buildings and 
machinery?—.!. They should advance monies, and after some time they may under¬ 
write these concenis lo some extent and convert their underwriting into debentures and 
make the advances into a liijuid form again. Otherwis(' they cannot go and finance eveiy 
concern. 

Q. Could a bank with fifty lakhs capital underwrite concerns too?—.!. Certainly. 
In advanced countries they want to do it. Wdien there is a nexv enterprise with a very 
good prospect, then they can underwrite and make a |)rofit out of it. 

V. After taking expert advice?- .1. Yes. 

Q. Do you w’ant the industrial bunk to issue its own debentures. .1. If the bank 
starts on its own debentures, then I should say that they should give up the idea of starting 
a bank. They must have their own capital p/as borrowed capital and they must start business 
on that principle. 

Q. They ought not to have debentures?—.4. Certainly not. 

Q. In the last paragraph of your first note on industrial banks you say, '■ We were 
afforded a practical instance of the disastrous effects of the neglect of this rule in the 
failure of a large Indian bank the capital of which was advanced to industries, etc.” 
You mean the Punjab Bank?— A. Y'es. 

V. In your second note you say. “ What is really wanted is to give facilities to petty 
prodiKOTS in small places and this can be achieved by opening by the Presidency Banks 
their branches more freely than hitherto as is done in France and other places where 
accommodation to petty traders is being largely given.” Do you want the Presidency 
Banks to take up the work of the industrial banks?—/!. Not the industrial banks. That 
is to accommodate commerce. The Presidency Banks are giving facilities to big merchants 
and big industrial concerns. 

Q. Are they not financing the crops of the country?— A. When the,y are brought 
to big markets or big producing centres where they have got their own branches. 

y. 8o you want them to open .other branches and to finance the small trader, 
even if it is not paying?— A. 1 do not understand why a branch of the bank should not 
be paying. They make advances at a rate of interest or return which would pay them, 

Q, You want the Presidency Banks'to have branches in smaller towns and give 
money to the petty trader. Can you give the minimum amount they should give out to 
an individual?—,4! Say, Rs. 6,000 if not less. 

Q. Yhu prefer still less?— A.. Certainly. The more the facilities by way of 
branches the more the trade, because as it is now the small producer or merchant has to 
go to the sowcar and sell his goods. He cannot do without that facility, 

Q. And you want to get rid of the middleman, the shroff?—rt. 'I do not say thyat 
I want to get rid of him, but I say that if there are other banking facilitieff the shroffB.v^ 
reduce their rates. 
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Q. Except the Presidoncv Banks, have the other banks taken up this work, I mean, 
the joint stock companies, the Bank of India, ete-?—-d- We have very few banks as it 
18 in the Presidency Towns and they are opening branches now but only in big. centres. 

Q. Aftd you think that they ought to start branches just like the other banks which 
you have mentioned, the Bank of Scotland, etc.*?—.4. I say that trade ought to be 
helped by the banking concoms more freely. 

President. — Q. I do not know what you mean. Do you think that they are missing 
opportunities, or do you wish to suggest that they shotild be forced to open branches'.’—.d. 
Joint stock concerns cannot be forced. 

Q. You mean that by not having branches the banks are missing really good oppor¬ 
tunities for profitable trade?— A. My suggestion is that, as Government has something 
to do with the Presidency Banks, they can have branches started and set an example to 
other concerns how that can be worked. 

Mr. C. E. Lov — Q. 1 want to ask you a question about the Swadeshi Stores. 
What class of people do you buy from'? Do you buy from artisans up-country in any 
case*.’—rt. Very largely. 

i Q. You buy, for instance, from cottage weavers?—,1. Yes. 

Q. How do you manage to get into touch with these people*?— A. Oni- men are 
going round and us soon as wc find that an article is produced we try to trace the 
producer. 

Q. And you buy in the village bazaars or fairs, or do you buy from house to 
house*.’—.4, We buy from nianufactiirers in many cases and in some cases from mer¬ 
chants also, that is, middlemen. But we arc reducing buying from middlemen as much 
as wc can. 

Q. Do you evt'r find these weavers asking you to finance then) and to give them 
advances, and do you find any difficulty in getting the goods that you want when you do 
not give advances'*— A. Wc have no direct cviilencc of that, because the distance from 
this place is one of the causes, but we find considerable difficulty in getting things ordered 
on account of their financial difficulties at times. 

Q. They are vitv sticky about i)roducing the articles. They say that they will 
bring and they do not bring*,’—.4. Yes. 

Q. With refei-encc to this banking question, you speak about the Government balances 
being placed with the Presidency Banks. When you have a concern which has out a large 
portion of its capital in long-term loans, how will it manage to hold and repay on demand 
Government balances which aie held at very short notice?—.1. 1 do not say that they 

should be invested very lurgidy in that, but I say that whenever funds permit they must 
set aside a portion which they iire bound to maintain always and that portion can be 
given to the industrial hanks. 

Q. But the leason why the Government have a certain irreducible minimum is 
presumably to meet possible urgent demands.— A. Quite right. 

Q. But supposing that money is employed by the industrial bank in financing an 
industry, that money is not readily forthcoming. 

A. But if the Governnaui wislied to start new' industries and launched their own 
capital to start those industries, would not their own capital be locked up there? 

Q. It is quite true, but what 1 say is this, that the kind of money which Government 
keep in their balances—they keep it to meet certain needs. If you are contemplating 
having Government money j)laced at t*)'' disposal of a bunk of that sort, it has to be a 
different kind of Government money. It has to be Government money which Govern¬ 
ment contemplates being locked up lor a more prolonged period.— A. Yes. Similarly 
they can make advances on long periods from a certain portion of their surpluses. 

Q. It could not be done with the same class of money and on the same sort of terms 
that Government keep in Presidency Banks?— A. Certainly not. 

Q. And the amount of Government balances with the Presidency Banks fluctuates 
a great deal as you are aware?— A. Yes. 

Q. They get to a mirumum at certain stages of the year.— A. Sometimes it goes 
to a crore or less. 

Q. How would you deal with the small up-country industrialist through such a 
bank? Through what agency*?— A. Through their brunches. 

Q. Do you think that the bank would be able to hunt out the small fellow who wants 
a Rs. 6,000 propositien financed?— A. If they have branches in those areas then it is 
«s easy to finance £) big concern as a small one. What prevents the bank from financing 
« B«. 5,000 customer or a five lakhs customer? 
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Q. The five iakljs ciistoiuer is in one place, but if you get 100 small fellows aggre¬ 
gating five lakhs spread over a district, you have got to get some information about their 
financial position and eliuiacter and that is rather a big strain on the resources of an 
ordinary bank. Is it not'.'— A. liow are these small people who intend starting indus¬ 
tries to be financed? They must be left to the mercies of sowcars. 

Q. There is that difficulty. But supposing they hud a Government organisation 
lor enquiring into the status of these peojde as in the case of grant of takavi loans?— 
A There must be an organisation to get the necessary information, and that organisation 
must be maintuined by the branch of the bank. 

Q. In several jjlaces we have heard cnniplaints that in dealing with applications” 
ior financial assistance the Presidency Banks were apt to favour European firms at the 
expense of Indian firms.—.1. That is not Bombay e.xpeiience. 

Q. ou have Indian directoi's in Boinbay?- ,i. ^es. ajipointed bv the share¬ 
holders. 

(,>. For how long have yon laid Indian directors'.’—,1. Since a very long time. 
May I say something more on this jioint? 1 know that in Madras they elamour for Indian 
directors to be appointed liy Government. These Presidency Banks are governed by 
joint stock companies. Of course, they are worked under an AcT. but their management 
is entirely by inilependent joint stock concei'iis. and it is tin- shareholders and not the 
Government who can aiipoint the dina'tors. 

Q. May I jiiit to you a iurther ipiestion? Have you any idea whether, as a matter 
ot tact, in Bombay all the Indian shai('holders vole tor Indian directors and all the 
F.uropean shan-holders loi Furopeaii directors?—.1. They like their own people. If 
a I'juropean candidate comes and if the Indians tliiidi that he is a good man. they vote 
foi' him. li an Indian stands and the Furojicuns think that he is a good jierson, they 
give him their votes. 

Sir T II. Siciiiiii—Q With icference to yoin banking proposals, what personal 
connection and experience ha\e you had in banking'?— A. I was connected with one 
banking concern, the concern called the Merchants’ Bank. I was the 'Chairman of that 
Bank. The people very much suyjiiorted that institution at the beginning. But after 
working for a time. T had some idea of my own -I cannot say whether 1 was right or 
wrong—and I had to sever my connection with it. not being satisfied with the manage¬ 
ment. 

Q. 'lou look forward tc a great extension of banking in India'.’— A. Yes. 

Q. For both industrial puiposes and trade jmrjioses'.’—.-1. Yes. 

Q. Have you any ideas whether it would be very difficult to recruit the staff?— 
A. That is my great difficulty, and I have, therefore, made a suggestion in more than 
one jilace. that the (lovernment ought to s(:'e that the Presidency Bunks take appren¬ 
tices and give them a thorough training after they have umjergone sjieciul banking 
training at a commercial college. *■ 

Q. Then you would agree that bunking training must be practical? You can’t 
learn it from liooks?—.1. .\o. 

V. Is tliere a good jirojiortion of Indians who go in for banking now".’— A. If 
there are facilities. A young jauson after finishing his college career cannot expect to 
go and g'et himself employed as an assistant in any bunk, but if he has some sort of 
training in a Presidency Bank from beginning to end. then there would be a great demand 
foi such jieople. and in fact there is now a demand for such pimple. 

Q. Those who are already engaged in the banking institutions—do you consider that 
most of them are well (|ualifie(f'.’—,1. There are very few who are well qualified. Other¬ 
wise we would iKive been saved Die result of all this inexperienced working. 

Q. You would \,’elcome the introduction of some such examination as the Bankers’ 
Institute conduct at home?—.1. iTes. < 

Q. You have told us youi' reason lor ojijiosing the legistration of partnerships. As 
a practical businessman don’t you find, that you suffer from the absence of registration? 
Y’ou find difficulty in some cases to know wiih whom you are doing business and who the 
nsponsible man on the other side is'.’-A. Our e^xperience is not so very great on this 
point. 

Q. Many cases have come up before courts for want of registration of partnerships 
and people had to suffer. In your own opinion you are willing to suffer rather than face 
the difficulty which you mention?— A. Thci'e Ih a cry ruiKed aboijt registration, but to 
convince people, sufficient data have not been obtained ns to what are the sufferings on 
uccount of non-registration ot partnership.s. 
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Q, Do you think that it would be worth while for Government to make further enqni- 
riea in the matter?— A. They may make further enquiries and let people know the exact 
extent of the hardship. 

Q. You would agree that if some means of registration was devised acceptable to 
the Hindu community, it would help to promote business relations?— A. It is a prefer¬ 
able Mea. But in practice every business transaction is conducted on the clear under¬ 
standing of the position of the parties. Without one knowing the other with whom he 
is dealing, one cannot enter into any business connection. 

. , Q. Then you are limiting business possibilities?—/). I do not say that that means 

limiting it. If you have in the register the names of all the partners that would not 
help you to increase your business. 

Q. If you had a system of registration you would agree that it might help to keep 
out undesirable aliens, and prevent them from coming into the country and trading under 
names by which they cannot be traced? Would that not be an advantage?— A. That 
is quite a different idea from the one that is being urged now. Separate means ought 
to be taken for the registration of aliens. 

Q. You refer to the Bombay Indigenous Industries Committee? How is that com¬ 
posed of? You say that there is a civilian secretary. Who are the members of this 
Committee?— A. I think that there are nine ineinbers. 

Q. They are only advisory?— A. Yes. 

Q. But you would like to see a local Industries Committee or Board with executive 
powers?-*.i4. So far as the spending part of it is concerned. Now, as it is we have to 
simply advise those people who come and seek our advices. Also we devote a certain 
portion of our time to finding out the possibilities of new industries. 

Q. But if you give this Committee executive powers, don’t you think that that 
might clash with the regular work of the Director of Industries? If you give them exe¬ 
cutive powers you would make the Director of Industries really a servant of the Board.— 
A. Of course, il has to be like that, but if the (lovernment think, they can appoint their 
own Chairman. Instead of the Director being Secretary, if he is Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee, then he would have a great voice. 

Q. Jf you give the Committee incroasc'd powers you expect from them in(‘roa8ed 
work?—. 4 . Ye^!. 

Q, Do you think that you will get businessmen of position to serve on such a 
Board? Will they bo able to spare time? — A. If they undertake to do it. they should 
give up their own business. They have to devote their time to it; otherwise they woiild 
be of no use. • 

Q. In that case. I suppose you would pay the members of this Committee?— A. Yes. 

Mr. A. ChatterLon.~Q. Begarding the Swadeshi Stores, are you taking steps to do 
anything more than collect articles that have already been manufactured in the country? 

_I shall give you a concrete instance. In the beginning when we started the Stores 

there was a man who began to make brass candle-sticks. He could make only four or 
five candle-sticks in a week and lu' wanted to sell them at Es. 4 each. When we went 
to him, he said that he could not- sell them for less than Bs. 4. Then I told him that 
the brass contained in that candle-stick was not worth one rupee and he said that he 
wanted to sell them at that rate because he had to maintain himself on the sale of these 
candle-sticks. 1 offered to buy 2,000 i andle-sticks from him within a period of three or 
four months and asked him whether In could reduce the rate. The idea appealed to him 
and he reduced the rate to Es. 0 provided we guaranteed to sell at Es. 4 because he was 
afraid that if we did not buy from him in future his price would go down, and later on 
he reduced that price considerably and now his c^andle-sticks are sold at Es. 1-2-0 against 
foreign competition. We lent that man Es. 200 without interest. He imported some 
labourers from up-country and worked with a small lathe or driving machine, and now ho 
is able to manufacture several brass and iron things, and he pays Es. 300 a month as 
rent for his show rooms and this is the result of our lending him Es. 200 at the beginning. 

Q, Do yon deal very largely with ufi-couhtry made woven goods? — A. All sorts 
of country made woven gneds. 

Q. Have you any groups of weavers in villages working directly for the Stores?— 
A. No. We make purchase# from persons who are weavers, or we buy. 

Q. From the sowcars who have financed the weavers?—^. They may be sowcars 
or middlemen. Perhaps most of them are sowcars. 

t H 1444-16 
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Q. Hu VO you rogtilar lineu of goods such as dhoties or angavustrams? — A. Largely 
from Madura. 

Q. You havo a regular trade in these?—/I. A very large trade. 

Q. When you have an established line of business lik(' that, do you keep any orga¬ 
nisation trying to improve the methods that are employed by the weavers for manu¬ 
facturing these things?— A. No. Wo have not gone to that length. We. of course, 
make suggestions to improve their (jualities to suit the cuatoinerB. 

Q. Lilt you do not go into the question of manufacture?— A. No. 

Q. Do you contemplate doing it in the future as the business develops?— A. We 
have not yet paid any attention or thought it out to that point. 

Q. With reference to the industrial bank of which you havo outlined a scheme, 
have you formulated any definite idea as to how you are to deal with the small advances 
which you propose should be given to small industrialists scattered all over the country? 
Do you propose to havo a large nundier of district branches?— A. Yes. 

Q. And to have technically (piulified men in each branch?— A. Not technically 
qualified men in each branch, but the manager of the branch must have some superficial 
knowledge, and he must refer all the applications to the head office and the head office 
may deal with them after due enquiry, and the local manager'would carry out the sug¬ 
gestions. 

The head office will have to maintain a large staff of inspectors?— A. Not 
regular inspectors, but, of course, they have got to eojie with the work and they must 
have a staff to coja^ with the wairk. 

Q. You are also in favour of the establishment of a Department of Industries, and 
J presume that you would want the Department of Industries to maintain a somewhat 
similar staff?— .4. The Department of Indiistrios is another thing altogether, and the 
industrial banking concern is quite different from it. They have two different objects. 

D. Are you going to work in c(vnjunction viith the Department of Industries, or 
are you going to work independently of it?—A I think, independently, because the 
Department of Industries of Government should advise the people. 

Q. Let me put the case this way. A man wants to borrow lis. 5,000 for the pur¬ 
chase of certain machinery and filant. In certain jiarts of India, h(‘ could go to the 
Director of Industries and he could take a loan, and the system is developing and the 
loans have accumulated to a large amount. On the other hand it w’ould be quite prac¬ 
ticable that an industrial bank Sliould make the loan ratlw^r than the Government, but 
that would necessitate (he industrial bank maintaining a large staff of more or less com¬ 
petent experts. Would it be possible for the industrial bank to get assistance from the 
Government? Government could maintain a competent staff to investigate schemes and 
submit reports to the bank and the bank would deal with the applications for loans. Do 
you approve of it?—A. If both these eonceriis can eo-oporate and systematically work 
together it is desirable. 

Q. If there is some agreement with the industrial hank, it should bo possible?— 
A. Yob. But supposing that Govoriiment advise that a certain concern should be 
financed to a certain e.xtent and the bank people think otherwise, then there will be a 
conflict. 

Q. The man would not get the loan.—A. Then the Government will not press 
their opinions after repeated refusals from the bank. If there is a recommendation from 
the Govei'iiment department that a loan of Bs. .5,000 should be given to a certain party 

for purchasing plant, and if the authorities of the bank differ from that view, what 

will happen? Tho Government after so nmuy refusals from the bank will say, you do 

not follow our advice, and we. shall have no cimiieetion with you. That will be the 

possible result. 

Q. If the bank were eontinuniisly to refuse to accept the advice tendered by Govern¬ 
ment. it would show either that the bunk did not want to carry out its industrial policy, 
or that the Goveniment inspectors did net enjoy tho confidence of the bank.—A. There 
is likely to be friction. If they could work harmoniously, there is no fear. 

Q. I am asking you this question because it‘has- been suggested to us that we 
should adopt some such system as that in Southern India, where the Department of 
Industries not only examines these applications, but in approved eases also finds the 
money. It has also been suggested as an alternative that the Government might give 
some kind of guarantee for a certain period to loans made by a bank. Do you approve 
•of that?—A. Yes. 



• iS'l. ^ ^ better than asking the Government to deposit a fixed amount 

m the bank such as you have suggested here, 25 lakhs of rupees?— A. There are several 
■ways in which Government cun help and they have In' decide which is suitable: 

Q. Without Government assistance do you think you will bo able to get a sufliciontly 
strong board of technical advisers?— A. Government assistance will be a sort of confi¬ 
dence in the bank itself, and it will help to find capital for the institution. My sugges¬ 
tion is that one institution is not going to suflice; there should be a number of such insti¬ 
tutions. 

Q. According to the Tequiremonts of each locality? — A. Quite so. and they will 
deal with all the small industrial concerns. 

Q. If Government maintains a certain number of industrial experts, they will be 
available to advise not one bank but half a dozen banks. Each bank possibly operating 
in separate territory?— A. You might have a central industrial bank and a small one in 
each province to deal with these small industrial concerns. I arn not talking of big 
undertakings, but in these small concerns and especially when they are situated up-country 
there must be some sort of connection between Government and the concerns, so that it 
will ensure confidenco in the people and the capital may be forthcoming, 

Q. Have any steps been taken to float industrial banks of the character you are 

talking of now?— A. Supposing you start an industrial hank in Bombay, the capital 
might be raised in Bombay city; but the minor industries might be scattered all ov(!r tlu' 
Bombay Presidency, and these small industrial concerns could only finance themselves by 
borrowing the money they require frcun this industrial hank. But now the (piestion is 
how to fnfluence the mofussil investors. In Bombay we are largely aefeustomed to invest¬ 
ing money. 

Q. Well. if.these small industrial concerns get assistance from Government in the 
form of the services of technical experts, will not that form of support bo sufficient?— A. 
Yes, if it is in presidency places or big places, but if the concern is going to be in a place 

like Ahmedabad, there a small bank is not nei'ded; there a large bunk is needed. But 

when those banks multiply according to the requirememts of several small places then 
this sort of scheme won’t create confidence. That is my objection. 

Q. But if the banks begin to multiply, there will be necossity to use special means 
to create confidence'?— A. I do not agree. The people have lost so much that it will 
take a very long time to create that confid('nce: it cannot be created all at once or within a 
very short time, unless there is a proper safeguard, and that safeguard cannot be had 
unless there is that Government connection and Government supervision, direct or indirect 
supervision. 

Ilm’hle Sir R. N. Moolccrjcr. — Q. llavo you experienced any difficailty in trans¬ 
port by railway or by river?— A. Yes. There are two questions in this connection. 
One is the inland sea coast trade. Tht' low rates of the I'ailways have killed the coastal 
trade. Another difficulty is that the industries have suffered on account of the block 
rates over the railways for imi>orted goods. 

Q. How have they suffered?—A. I wilt give you an example. Supposing a match 
merchant imports matches from Sweden or Japan. From Bombay to Delhi, or from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad, or from Bombay to Nagpur, he will get a favourable rate, that 
is, the sea-port rate: but supposing an indigenous match industry is started at Thana, 
•only 24 miles from Bombay, he has got to pay for the export of his manufactured articles, 
from Thana to Delhi a very oxorbitaid rate, so that the industry started at Thana cannot 
compete with the imported article. 

Q. Can you give an instance like that in the case of coal, for example?— A. The 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber have gone into the question and wo have some data collected. 
It is difficult to say off-hand : I would supply those figures later on. 

Q. Would you write to the Secjretary of the Commission?— A. 1 will write to the 
Secretary.* • 

Q. Besides that, have you had any experience of th(' difficulty for the shortage 
of wagons or anything similar on the railway transport?— A. Yes; whemner there is 
a particular season for a particular class‘of gftods. For example, in the wheat season 

* shortage of wagons is felt by the cotton merchants. Cotton merchants cannot get 
wagons invariably in the cotton season. We suffer a great deal. I can mention last 
year’s experience when the rate for cotton in cotton-producing district was considerably 
lower than the rate which prevailed in Bond)ay on account of shortage of wagons. The 
producers themselves could not hold their stock; they had to sell through the cotton 
traders, merchants Ibd sowcars who can hold the cotton till they get wagons. 

’ ‘Vide Appendix printed after the witnofw' oral ovidonco. 
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Q. In regard to the question of shortage of coal, yon can obtain and keep large 
stocks of coal in the slack season?— A. We could not get these stocks. Of enurse, it 
was suggested that the mills could stock their coal, hut with all our efforts we could 
not get coal: although we had a contract, a 12 months’ contract, for a regular supply 
for each month and we made every effort to buy large stocks in the slack season, we could 
not get wagons even in tlii' slack season. 

(7'o the Prcuidenl) I am speaking of last year. 

Q. T don’t mean last year, that is war time; in war time we all have to give priority 
to war re(]uirements. Bujt before the war what was your experience?— A. The coal 
question never arose before the war, because it was largely brought here by the sea route. 

Q. We have received complaint of another difficulty, namely, a cheaper rate is 
charged over railways for longer distances for the same commodity than if it was brought 
over a shorter distance. Have you any experience of that?—/I.' That is on account of 
block rates on certain lines. 

Mr. ('. E. L()ir. ~Q. You want to amend the Tjand Acipn'sitioii Act? Suppose a. 
man wants to start a jute mill or a cotton mill or any other class of factory, and suppose 
a large area is required, and people holding small plots will not give them up at once, 
do you think that (lovernimuit ought to enact, a law’ by which such land can be acquired 
for a public purpose?— A. Yes, that is my point. 

Q. Bo you think the ('rectiorj of a factory is a public purpose?—,'1. Wherever it is 
difficult to get lands. 

Q. For factories or for enterprises like sugar plantations, sugar mills and t^je like? 
—A. Of course, for sugar plantations land is quite essential, but even in the case of small 
factories also there must be j)rovision made so that the Local Government may be able to 
find out land. 

Q. If there is any difficulty?—.!. Yes. if private effort fails. 

Q. Hupposing a man wants to start a factory in Bombay, would ^ou suggest that 
the land should 1 k' acquired for him?— A. Not for any person or every person, but sup¬ 
posing the factory is to be start('d somewhenf up-country, there if the local authorities 
are satisfied that there might bi’ certain difficultii's in procuring land in a suitable place, 
then Government must help or should be armed with some authority to make provision 
to meet such cases. 

//ow’We -Sir Fiizidbhoii Currimhho-ii.—Q. In your answ’er to Question tl you say 
that facilities should be providc'd for taking up land for industrial purposes by making 
an alteration in the present law if necessary.” What industries do vou refer to?— A. My 
idea is this; Whenever any industry is to be started. Government should give facilities 
for tlie acquisition of the necessary land for the erection of factories. At jiresont these 
questions have got to go to the Government of India : the local authorities cannot grant it 
that is the difficulty. 

Q. Suppose that at some centre there is a plot of land near a railway siding, and 
the owner is not willing to sell it, but the ow’ner of another plot some 200 or .SOO yards 
behind it is willing to sell his plot, do you think that the first plot should be acquired 
under the acquisition proceedings?--/!. If it is necessary for the efficient conduct of 
that industry or factory, then it must be acquired. There may be a case where the owner 
may think that he will fetch a higher price or that his land has acquired certain special 
ngnts. In such cases such spocuil rights will be taken into consideration in assessing 
the value. But here is a man who for the sake of refusing will refuse and won’t part with 
his land. In that case there must be some authority in the hands of Local Governments 
to acquire that laud. ' 

Q. For industrial purposes?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that for sugar plantations it is essential that land sliould be 
acquired?— A. Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata.~Q. With reference to the acquisition of land, don’t you think 
that they should have fixed rules on the subject so that everybody who wants to acquire- 
land for industrial purposes may know exactly what he is to expect, and proceed accord- ^ 
ingly.—A. Government may make rules qn thg question of land for industrial purposes, 
but they may impose conditions which may not be suitable. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is right that Government should have a fixed policy with^^ 
regard to the acquisition of land? -J am talking about Government lands. It is possible 
that Government may want to make money out of the. industry in some way, and may 
impose such conditions as to make it rather difficult to acquire such lands. Should there 
not be a fixed policy with regard to .the acquisition of such lands; I mean%-declared policy?— 
A. The situation of the land will not be in all cases similar. It all depends upon the- 
Situation and the proper value of that land. 
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APPENDIX. 

Diitt'cl ‘2(ith Ft'bruiiry 1918. 

The Huii’hli' .Mr. Mmiituihuntliin lliuiiji; 

To—Tlio Secrettuy, Indian Industrial (’oimnisaion. 

During my oral ovideiico boforo the Indian Indiistrial Coniinissiim, tho Ilou’ble Sir 
R. N. Mookerjee was pleased to (inquire as to bow. in iny opini(jii, owing to tin’ difTcrenco 
botwoon the railway port rate and tin! inland rate, the inland industries sutler in competition. 
Tho following few iiiRtanci^a fully sujiport uiv assumption and (’(uiclusixelv [>ro\'(i that the 
railway port rate being lower than tlu' iidand rate the industries loiaited inland do suffer:— 
The instaneeH an— 
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Tin! forogcjing figures cbiarly point out that in certain mill distiicts, with dittereut 
mileage, the (litrerence of rates conclusively proves that there is an undue advantage in 
trade comjaitition. These are, no diaibt, only a few typical instances, and if the Indian 
Industrial Commission is iileased to go deeper into largi-'r didails of e.w.miuing the question 
under r('fcience. it will do so of its own accord, and in tlu' hist wav it chooses. 


Wri'Nnss No. 

Mu. .1, ur.,sH, /l/e/ue/cr. NVui/durd liontlHfif, jp WcUK 

Wurrxu.N' Evidc.M'u. 

I have received your imitation of Di'ccunber 22ud* IDK), to give evidence heterc the Indian ca'u.) .ir'atii 
Indnatrial Commission, espiicially on matters regarding this feasibility of intrixbicing calico 
printing into India. 

In accepting your invitation, I beg to .say t liat I will iionfine myself solely to tho practical 
part of the (juestion. 

In the first place, I presume that by calico printing you mean the printing of cloth by 
machines and copper rollers .a,, la done in England and otlier European connlries. 

No doubt the Commissum on their tour through Indiii have found that, calico printing by 
hand, either with wooden hlix’Ks or pencils, has been c.'irricd on as a cottage or village indust ry 
from ancient times : in fact India is witliimt, doubt the birthplace of calico printing, ami the 
industry is still carried on to a ve’-y largo extent in Bomh.iy, Farrukhahad, Alimedahad, Joy- 
pore, Meerut and Karachi. Some v'>ry fiius and elaborate juints are priKlneed (.specimens of 
which I have in m> possesisioi)) mostly for Indian consumption by the liiglicr classes, ami a 
fair trade is also done with Europe and America. 

Since receiving ycur invitation I have visited several of the jilaces in Bombay where block 
printing is carried on, and on enquiry find that there are between three to four thousand men 
engaged in the industry in Bombay island alone. 

Advantage has been taken of the new' dyes and chemicals introduced from Europe, and 
few, if any, of the vegetable dyes arc no^ usimJ, except indigo, w'liich is still used in preference 
to the synthetic indigo, but, as far as I have seen, the methods used iu developing and fixing 
the colours after printing are veiy.cnide, resulting in many defects in the prints produced that 
could be overcome by expert advice and the outlay of a little capital. 

An attempt was made seme years ago in Alimedahad by some Europeans to print cloth 
by machines and copper rollers, but, as far as 1 can learn, it failed owing to the lack of a suffi¬ 
cient water supply. 

It is needless for me to speak of the immense quantity of prints imported into TnAin Rom 
Europe. • 

u B 1442—19 
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This trade in no waj eflects the hand industry, but to produce the same style of goods 
here a copious and regular supply of water is the first essential. 

I have had a wide experience of calico printing in England, and came out hero in 1907 to 
start a printing plant at the Standard Mill. Our styles of prints have been limited, but what 
we liave prixluced has compared favourably with imported goods, both in execution and 
fastness to liglit and washing. 

hrom my experience, I can say there is no reason whatever why prints similar to those 
imported cannot be ])roducod here, but to my mind it. is purely a matter for the consideration 
of large eapiulists, who would be in a position to secure suifaille sites with a good water supply 
whereoti to Iniild their works. As an example of a suitable site, you might take Khapoli, 
where there is mi abundant supply of water flowing from the generating station of the Tata 
Mydro-hiectric Power Hnpply Company, limited. 

The bulk of the cloth imported is manufactured from fine yarns, which, although it can¬ 
not be spun from even the finest Indian cotton, could be made in India by imported American 
or African cotton, or the yarn itself could be imported, but this is a matter for those interested. 

If the Commissioners would like any further information on the subject, I am at their 
disposal. 


Oral Evidence, IIIth Nove,mber 1917 . 

Mr. A. (JMU'.rlon.—Q. In reference to cotton printing you say that in Bombay there 
are some 4,000 people engaged in the industry. Are the specimens you have brought to show 
us all of local work i A. Some specimens are of local work and some from other parts 
1 have mentioned this in my note. ^ 

Q. What chess of goods do they produce Saris and various other classes of 

goodvS. 

Q. Then you say further on that cotton printing could be developed liere on a very laruo 
ftcjlie. Js the class of cloth woven in Bomba} suitable for cotton printing ?— A. Not for the 
l)ulk of the goods. 

rtliat fine yarns cannot be spun from even the finest Indian 
cotton l-A. I do not mean that. I am speaking of the yarn used in cloth actually woven 
for printing. •' 

Q. You have no difficulty on that score ? - A. No. Many of the weavers arc experts, 
of course you will find mdifl'erent weavers, but taking them as a class, the weavers here in 
Bombay are very smart. 

Q. They liave been able to produce quite satisfactory printing cloth ?—A. Yes I have 
samples here of cloth woven in Bombay from English imported yarn. 

there much printing done in Bombay at the present time by machinorv l—A. Very 
little; there is onl} one compaii}'. *' ' ^ 

6iV F. H. hlewarl. Q. Is there still a great demand for printed cloths in India ?_ A. Yes. 

Q. Is it increasing or decreasing Increasing. Our production is now four times 

what it was. 

Q. And you supply the local market mostly We found great difficulty first in 

getting our goods marketed ; there is a prejudice against them because the cloth is rather coarse 
ITie local bwadeshi Stores wore our chief customers before the war, and took the bulk of our 
goods. We have customers now in other parts of India and Bagdad. 

. departments of printing work require a good deal of export knowledge ? 

—A. VVell. It requires one expiert and the stalls are trained by him. 

Q. Have you many Europeans on your staff We have one European, that is the 

machine printer who has serv'ed his time as an apprentice, but the man who actually works 
the printing machine is a cooly. He lias nothing to do with the colours, that is done bv the 
native Colour Mixer who has been trained by myself. ^ 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy CurrimbJioy.—Q. Is your calico printing work going on now ?— 

• j. 63. 

f ; we were rather slack at 

times. But the demand now is greater than before the war. 

Q. Is that all war demand ^-A. I daresay a good deal will continue after the war 
Our prints can easily compete with imported goods. 

Q. You print your own goods ? You don’t take the finer Lancashire cloth and print 

• . r.v . Lancashire cloth for printing and wo also weave imported 

into cloth for printing. . v “• 

, Q. Which line is the bigger line—the imported goods or your own manufacture ?— 
d. Our own manufacture : of course we print much more of that than imported clofh. 
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^ y°“^ evidence does not touch upon the point, there is 

one point 1 should like to put to you as you are a practical man managing mills; and might 
ave some ideas as to the conditions of labour because you have been some time in this country. 

I want to ask you one question entirely unconnected with the point we have been discussing, 
une witness before yon, in answer to a question, said that very little is done in the textile 
industry to inqirove the efficiency of skilled labourers. He was asked what he thought was the 
SO ution, and he said shorter working hours Now, have you any views on the question of 
working shorter hours ? A. There was an agitation amongst the work-people a few weeks 
ago for a 10-hour day : they were going in for a 10-hour day, that was the general 
impression. 

Q. When mills came from a 13 to a 12-hour working day, the production increased, 
was that not so 1—A. It was so. We did get better prcHluction for the last three years after 
the 12-hour day was introduced, than when it was 13 hour.s. 

Q. Have you gone into the matter of cfficieiicv ?— A. We are getting about 92 per cent, 
efficiency. 

Q. You say that the reduction from 13 to 12 did give you actual better production in 
the 12 hours than in the 13 hours ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you prepared to carry that still further, and say whether a reduction from 12 to 

II hours will make any diUcrerice '?— A. When the mills were working 13 hours a day, many 
of them were left without proper supervision and a good deal of time was lost in the mornings 
and evenings owing to the heads of departments not being present. Mills that are not get¬ 
ting the full efficiency now for the hours worked would probably do better with shorter hours 
and constant supervision by tlic stall during working hours. 

Q. Now take the question of th(! condition of the labourers themselves: would it not 
be to their advantage and to the advantage of the mill itself to reduce their hours of labour, 
so that they could turn out in the end better work ?—4. Well, that is a very wide point. 
I am living riot very far from the mills ; and find they don’t make good use of their leisure 
hours, they have a habit of tom-toming and dancing at all hours of the night. 

Q. You mean that the workmen have all this tom-toming and they do not make use of 
their leisure ’to rest ? Perhaps they want some excitement after their hard work. If their 
working hours are less, do you think they would tom-tom still more ?— A. Yes, as much as 
they could get time for. 

Q. Up to wliat hour do they keep this going ?- -A. They go on demonstrating up to 
12 or 1 at night. 

Q. Then you don’t believe that a reduction in hours would ultimately produce better 
conditions ?— A. Well, I think you will have to begin while they are young and give them 
elementary education. 


Witness No. 287. 

Mr. H. D. Gill, A.M.I.C.E.. Partner in the firm nf Richardson and Cruddas, if. D. oitL 

Dyculla Iromvorhs, Bombay. 

Written Evipence. 

Note. —The following rem.irks are intended to relate only to the engineering industry and 
to conditions which obtained before the war. Present conditions are altogether abnormal. 

1.—Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

I have no personal experience in raising capital lor industrial enterprises and, therefore, Capittl. 
cannot speak from direct knowledge My opinion, however, is that for underUkings offering 
a good return and floated by people or firms of good standing and repute no undue ffifliculty is 
met with in raising capital. Capital, especially Indian capital, is naturally shy of new ventures, 
and there may be difficulty in inducing firms of repute to interest themselves in floating under¬ 
takings in new or nascent industries. To meet this difficulty some form of Government finan¬ 
cial assistance or guarantee would, no doubt, be a great help. The precise form and extent of 
the assistance should, I think, depend on circumstances, and each industry or class of industries 
should be considered separately, but, in my opinion, the introduction of moderately protective 
import duties would, generally speaking, be simpler and more effective than any of the methods 
of direct financial assistance enumerated. In the latter category, however, I would not include 
the guaranteed or preferential purehase of products by Government as, subject to considera¬ 
tions of quality and price, I consider Indian industries have a right to expect this as a matter 
of course, rather than that it should be looked upon as anything of the nature of a concession. 

So far as the engineering industry is concerned, there is no need for Government pioneer 
factories, nor, so far as I am aware, is the industry hampered by conditions under which it is 
financed. 
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TI .—Technical aid to industries. 

The ('iigiiieering industry receives no tceliuical aid from Government nor does it, in my 
opinion, need any. The question of technical education is dealt with under Section V. 
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[II .—Assistance in marlceting products. 

Neither commercial museums nor sales agencies arc likely tf) benefit the engineering 
industry. 

Industrial exhibitions, such as that held a few years ago at Allahabad, cannot fail to have 
a consideralih! edneative chect, aind in this way would aciU'lerato the development of indus- 
trii's in general. I (biiik Government should encourage such exhibitions to a reasonable extent 
V ith this object in view. 

As regards tradi; representatives in other countries, not until the engineering industry in 
tins country is within measurable distance of meeting the requirements of India will there be 
any need to consider this proposal, so far as this particular industry is concerned. I am not 
:tble to speak for other industries. 

In the matter of Government patronage I consider tliat the working of the present rules 
relating i,o the purchase of stores by Government dejiartinenta is not condueive to the develop¬ 
ment of local industries, and, in my opinion, it is by an inquovement in tliis direction that the 
engimu'.ring industry can be most benefited. The (fovernnienl is by far the larg(\st purchaser 
of engineering storcis, jdant and maehiiu'ry, and the wliole industry is- mainly dependent on 
the. Government policy in this respect. The existing rule,s arc the oul-iaime of many years of 
agitation by local engineering firms, and, so far as fhc.se relate to the purchase of articles 
manufactured in India from Indian materials, fliere is not much cause for comjilaint, except 
for the rather ominous threat in tlie concluding sentimee of rule 8. The rule reads as 
follows : 


RnLio 8.‘—l‘'0RJ3CA9T OF UEQurKKMENTS whicU should under the rulr.f be. complied with by indent on the India Office. 

All rcfjuiiemf'nih fthoiill be fulfilled hcnlhf in accorditncc with the provision of the Hejtohdion So, ■iUil-i98H-102t 
ii(0ed the li(h July 1909, prnruled that quality and price arc not unfarniirable and provide/l that such purchase docft 
not violate any of the ini>tructxons CAdniaine-d in thcAc rules. In Cdjse.'^, hou'rvcr, in ivhieh Mores have to he obtained 
fhrouyh Uir India Offer, every effoit should In inadi to foresee teqinrefnents so that the indemU nuiy he despatch^ 
in umpth time, I'cr.-'iHl.t-nt lailuio of any ofUrt-r to mic)) olIortH Bhould l)o lirffuglit to notice by tho local 
(rtncrnrnGJit or othoi autlionty, whicit niay, at its discrotion, catirol or roduco tho ]K)Wcrs of fiaiictiou entrust^ 
cd lo tho uflicer iit fault. 

inasmiieli as tho latter part of tliis rule is directed only against oftleers who fail in connec¬ 
tion with home indents and not against those wfio fait in connection with focal indents, it seems 
to me that it must have tlie effect of discouraging ratlier than otherwise the placing of as much 
work as jiossihli! in the country. Tfie same aqiplies to articles made in India from imported 
materials, but in tliis ea.si^ tliere is the Ini tlier stijiiilation that snefi articles may only be ordered, 
wlien their price is “ a.s low that at which articles of similar ((iiality can be obtained llirough the 
India Office.” This condition, in my ojiinion, opciates unfairly towards local industry, as the 
cost of any arliele naturally depends on the nuiither or quantity ordered. I consider that, 
until the industry lias attained a much higher state of development than that in which it at 
pre,s(mt finds itself, the stipulation as to jirice comparison should not be unduly pressed. The 
juiblished lists of articles pureliased through the (Secretary of State do doubtless servo 
a useful purpose from an informative point of view, but their practical result is not very 
apparent for obvious reasons, it is no doubt interesting to the struggbng Indian engineering 
industry to s(^e the volume and nature of tlie stream of orders flowing along the well-worn 
eliiinnel to benefit the industrial fields of other countries, including even Germany (I under¬ 
stand that some of the shore spans of the renowned (Sara Bridge over the Ganges were obtained 
from Germany), but what tlie local industry wants is that a gradually increasing proportion 
of this stream should be retained in this country. 

It w'ould, of course, be a fatal mistake suddenly to place all Government orders locally, 
as facilities do not exist to cope with such a volume of business, but Giis is no reason why (t 
move should not be made in this direction. Safeguards will doubtless be necessary, especially 
in the early stages, before the industry has become fully developed, and one of the most 
important, in my opinion, is a measure of jirotection by means of an import duty. Another 
important matter from an Imperial point of view is the adoption of measures to prevent the 
f.rado getting into the hands of other than British subjects. On these hues I consider that 
f ile Government might safely relax the present restrictions against the local purchase, not only 
of articles made from imported materials, but also of articles wholly imported, and if such a 
policy were adopted, there is no doubt that Gipital and enterprise would not be backward in 
seizing the opportunity of manufacturing much locally wliich js now imported. The local manu¬ 
facture of some articles would, nadoubt, be taken up simner than that of others, and in some 
cases importation might continue for many years, but even so the Government is not likely to 
be a serious loser. The larger municipahties, such as that of Bombay, place practically all 
their contracts locally on tho public tender system, andi t is known by all who have anything 
to do with such that the costs of supphes ^us obtained compare favourably rather than 
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otherwise with those of similar articles obtained by Government under the ordinary Govern¬ 
ment home indent procedure. It should be borne in mind that a local supply, whether of the 
finished article dr of the materials of which it is made, must be preceded by a local demand, 
and, even if by the adoption of these measures the cost Jto Government should be increased (which 
IB not at all certain), is it not a price worth paying in order to secure the establishment of a 
nourishi^ engineering industry in this country ? Even in the case of articles W'liolly imported, 
the placing of orders locally would mean that larger stocks would be kept here, the importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. In addressing Government on this subject so long ago as 
August 1888 my firm pointed out tlu; serious consequences wliich might result from the rciduccd 
stocks in case of communication with the home country being temporarily intcrrujjtcd in the 
event of a Eurofsjan war. How accurate was this prediction is well known to those connected 
with the engineering industry and also to the Military authorities. Not only is the engineering 
industry so important for the defence and safety of the country ; it is equally imian tant to the 
development of its vast stores of agricultural and mineral wealth. There can he im doubt, 
therefore, as to the wisdom of taking all rcasoiiable measures to secure the estahlishmeut of a 
flourishing engineering industry in thi.s country. 

IV.- Other fornis of Governmnd oid to industries. 

The engineering industry is not dirt'ctly' aiTcctcd by the GoverMtiu'iit'.s policy' as to supply 
of raw materials or land. 

y.-r-Trainivg of labour and siipcrviskm. 

Lack of primary education no doubt docs hinder industrial development, but, I think, 
mainly indirectly. A higher standard of education must eventually call for a higher standard 
of living, which in turn requires higher w’ages, which can only he secured iiy higliei- elliciency 
and skill. Ihi.s perhaps difticult to distinguish ek'arly betw'een cause and effect in matters 
of this kind, hut the ywsition ajqiears to he that the lahoiiiers’ wanl,s are so few and .so amply 
met by present wages, especially in the case of the more .'ikilk'd hands, that there is no marked 
general desire for improvement. In the engineering industry the general practice, has been 
and still is to employ skilled European foremen to train and teach the labour under their contiol, 
and the results in the main are, satisfactory so far as they go. 

Apprentices are* mainly of the illite.rate or uneducated class, and these receiving their 
training in the ordinary' way dcvelo}i in due cour.se into skilled workmen. So tar as the produc¬ 
tion of skilled W’orkmen is concerned, 1 have not found any noticeable superiority in lads from 
industrial and teelinical schools. The hitter are generally diawn Irom classes in which there 
is a strong prejudice; against manual labour, with the result that with few exceptions they do 
not acquire the practical knowledge and experience which alone can enable them to apply 
Huccessfully their theoretical knowledge, and thus make them suitable for filling the higlier 
and more responsible po.sitions. The best remedy for this, so far as engineering is concerned, 
is probably the growth of a flourishing industry which would prin ide attractive careers for men 
of the right stamp. ’ * 

VI.- General official administration and organisation. 

Ko far as the engineering indu.stry is .concerned, I do not consider that the appointment 
of a Director of Industries or Hoard of Industries would be of any direct benefit. The various 
■industries, including engineering, are no doubt interdejiendent, and if developmont takes place 
in one industry others are directly or indirectly benefited. As 1 have already explained, 
there is ample cajiital and enterprise reaily and waiting to develoji the engineering industry as 
soon as opportunity offers end conditions permit. 

VII.-- Organisation rf Technical and Scientific Department of Goeernment. 

Tho engineering industry does not sta lut in need of any expert, or toidinieal assistance from 
Government. Technical colleges will be wanted to train men for the higher j)OKition.s, but to 
attract the best ty'pe of men there must finst be a flourishing industry offering a suitable 
career. 

VIII.— Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial inldligenec. 

I have already referred to the lists published by tho* Director-General of Gommercial 
Intelligence. The other matters mentioned under this heading hardly affect the engineering 
industry. 

IX.— Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

The product or material which the engineering industry is chiefly interested of course, 
steel. It should be compulsory that all steel u.sed on Government work nMajm up to the 
British standard specification for quality, and a system of Govenmji^^Prtilicates is 
aeeessaiy. 
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In my opinion, it is desirable and practicable to introduce a system of registration or 
disclosure of partnerships as one necessary step in the direction of some measure for preventing 
trade getting into the hands of other than British subjects. 

Improved transport facilities would benefit all industries, including engineering, and there 
can be no doubt that feeder railways sljould be encouraged and roads improved. The shortage 
of rolling stock at certain seasons on some of the main linos is also well known and the moving 
of produce thereby greatly impeded. 

Okal Evidence, 13x11 Novemjier 1917. 

President.- Q. You say in your printed statement that “ the Government is b> far the 
largest purchaser of engineering stores, plant and machinery, and the whole industry is there¬ 
fore mainly dependent on the Government policy in this re.spoct, but unfortunately the official 
attitude of the higher authorities to any orders placed loi^ally secitrs to be, ‘ Why were these 
not sent through the India Office ? ’ in.stc,ad of ‘ Why were tliese not placed locally ? ’ ” You 
deduce what you say from rule 8 ? A. Yes. Going back many years ago, I think you 
probably know that the restriction.s were very much more .severe than at present. After much 
agitation the restrictions have been relaxed to some extent, but traces of the old policy seem 
to continiKe Why I mention this rule 8 is that it .seeni.s to me to hold out a threat to any execu¬ 
tive officer who does not foresee his requirements in time to enable him to get them through 
the India Office, while there is no corresponding deterrent in the case of failure in respect 6f 
local purchases. 

Q. That is how you determine the. attitude of higher officials with regard to the purchase 
of stores !■ — A. I put that in as evidence of it, but we have practical evidence at the same 
time. 

Q. If that is w'hat you ba.se it on, would you be willing to withdraw it, if 5 point out to 
you that you aiu; not quoting the rule at all ? The rule you are quoting is dated 12th Sep¬ 
tember 1912. You speak of the rules as “ existing rules ”. The existing rules were published 
on the 24th .Inly 1913, and rule 8 is as follows :— 

“ All recpiirements should be fulfilled locally in accordance with the provisions of the Reso¬ 
lution number so and so, provided that the quality and ])rico are not unfavourable, 
and provided that such purchase does not violate any of the instructions contained 
in the.so rules. In cases, however, in which stores have to be obtained through the * 
India Office, every effort should be made to foresee, etc.” 

the rest being the same as in the previous rule as quoted by you. - -A. That is an improvement 
on the other. I have not seen a eopy of that. 

Q. Surely your firm, as an u]>-to-dalo one, must have seen these! rubs. You are making 
an accusation against the Government and (pioting a rule, that was j)ublishcd in 1912, while 
there were later rules published in 1913, which you had every ojiportunity of seeing, being 
one of the firms supplying Govenuuent requirements. t>o far as I know, wc have not been 
furnished with a copy' of those rules. 

Q. They were published in the Gazette of huliu for general information, so that it was up 
to your firm to find out what the rules are before you accuse Government in public.—.4. I 
withdraw the incorrect quotation of the rule, but with regard to the general attitude I still 
maintain that the working of the present rules is not conducive to the development of local 
industries. 

Q. You think that the higher officials still hold that attitude ? —A. Yes,—less, perhaps, 
from the wording of the present rules than from the amount and persistence of the agitatmn 
which has been necessary in order to get them to their present stage. 

Q. Even in war time. ?- 4. I am speaking of pre-war time. 

Q. Tliat would be three years ago. It is a long time ago since the war started.— A. The 
War has so altered conditions that there is no alternative at present. 

Q. There was no time for you to judge of their action. Since the war, like other firms, 
you have been employed regularly by Government, and as fully as possible, and have nothing 
to complain of now.—4. No, we qre fully employed on war work at the moment. 

Q. You will sec that this is corrected in your pubhshed evidence ?—4. Yes,* certainly. 

• I wish to add the following explanatory note regarding the above oral evidence, Owing to my having 
rather miaunderatood the import of the President’s third question, I took it for granted that Bnlo 8 hod 
altered much more materially than is actually the case As a matter of fact, I had seen the 1913 ruloa before 
drafting my written statement, and it was only due to inadvorthneo that the 1912 rule was therein quoted. The 
addition to the latter which appears in Ihe’eiuiting (19)3) rule is an improvement, but it does not materiaBy ■ 
nilcot the point 1 wished to omphasiic, which is simply that the min»tory portion of the rule (which is rotaiaad 
exactly as it was) makes the early sending homo of indents to Whitehall appear to the ordinary reader to be' 
a much more important matter in the eyes of tlie Government of Indie than the exeroising of the powea ot 
local purchase which the rules do in mcasuto allow. In any further revision I think the rule in question 'mkhk' 
well be omitted altogether. It is oorreotly quoted in full in my revised written statement 
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Hon hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. —Q. You make all these complaints, but beyond doing 
so, have you any suggestion as to how to remedy th^e defects. You have never suggested 
how they should be rectified. There must be an authority to call dor tenders; they cannot 
place orders indiscriminately 1 — A. I am only speaking as far as the engineering industry 
is concerned. 

Q. I am also putting questions to you regarding engineering matters.- -/d. As far as 
the engineering industry is concerned, our chief desire is that a greater proportion of Govei'ii- 
ment orders should be placed locally. 

Q. How ? Then they must have a department here I—A. Not necessarily. Govern¬ 
ment officials themselves ouu call for lend('rs in the ordinary way. 

Q. Each provincial Government separately 1—A. Each c.-cecutivc officer. 

Q. How is he to know whether he could get the .same thing cheaper elsewhere than in 
Bombay ? The Government cannot give orders witliout ascertaining whether they are getting 
the goods at best market rates, taking the quality to he the same. Wliat I moan is that it 
seems to me that you have not thought over that matter closely ; you only put one side of tlie 
juestion 1—A. That involves going into matters in very considerable detail, which it is 
difficult to do in evidence of this sort. Take the T’ublic Works Department Engineer, he buys 
\ certain amount locally ; but his purchasing ])owers are limited. Up to his limit and, so far 
is the rules allow, he does generally buy locally, and knows the various sources of supply, and 
should be able to get competitive tenders. 

Q. Only locally, but the India Office draws from the. whole English market.— A. In my 
view the important matter at the moment is that the Executiv(i Ihigineer should have more 
Authority to ffiirchase locally. 

Q. That does not give him the opportunity of knowing whether that particular material 
:ould be had from any other province cheaper 1—A. lie has the whole of India to call upon. 

Q. Under the head of “ Training of labour and supervision ” you .say that education 
does not improve the quality of the work. Are y'ou not inclined to give education to 
workmen ?—.if. I say that “ lack of primary education no doubt does hinder industrial 
development, but I think mainly indirectly.” What I mean is that I do not think a 
workman as such will necessarily be any more skilled for being educated. 

Q. Don’t you think an educated workman would do the work more intelligently than 
one who has not bewn educated ?— A. Some of the workmen I have known who liavo been 
most skilled in their work have been h-ast educated. 

Q. Leaving a particular instanee out, as being a special case, and speaking generally, 
don’t you think that education will improve their intellect and that they will do better 
work 1 — A. Yes, but I think it has an indirect eflect mainly ; those things, such as skill, 
education, standard of living, etc., must grow together. 

Q. Education will improve all that you complain about. A man will appreciate how to 
live well, and will so do his work better. -/I. I think that is what I mean by indirectly. 

Q. You accejA that Yes. 

Q. You say, “ the general practice has been and still is to employ skilled European foremen 
to train and teach the labour under their control, and the results in the main are satisfactory 
so far as they go.” Our object is to teach Indians to come to that position. If India has 
always to employ Europeans, it would never give the .same impetus to develop local industries. 
Keeping that in view do you agree that Indians should be brought up to tliut position 1 - 
A. I quite agree with that. Speaking for myself, I should not bring out a European from 
home if I could employ an Indian to do the s.'.me work as satisfactorily. 

Q. In paragraph Vll you say, “The engineering industry does not stand in need of any expert 
or technical assistance from Government, 'rechnical colleges will bis wanted to train men for 
the higher positions, but to attract the be.st type of men there must be a flourishing industry 
ofiering a suitable carotir.” Until suitable men are available the industry cannot be started ; 
bbth must go together. How can we have a flourishing industry in the present state of affairs 
without importing men from outside 1- A. What I mean is this; in a country like India, 
instead of tWe being as at present only half a dozen or one dozen engineering works of moderate 
size, there would be several times that number if even the present requirements of the country 
were being met in the country. 

Q. The men must be there to guide t!he work 1~~A. It would have to be supervised by 
Btjropeans at present; but if the industry was larger and better organised, it would soon attract 
capable Indian engineers. 

Until that is done you are opposed to technical colleges 1—A. No; I say in my 
^tten statement that “fechnical colleges will be wanted to train men for the higher positions.” 
)[ ,li*ve had little experience of the working of Indian technical college. The trouble is that 
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Tliiit is not the typo of technical college wo arc aiming at; wo want technical colleges 
whieii will give tiioovotical education as. well as souml practical training. 

Mir. A. Chdllciion. Q. Are you com})kining of the lack of support from Gdvernment 
in rcgaril to cui incei ing work locally luaniifactured, or in regard to engineering stores imported 
from ahroiicl '! A. Chiefly the latier, but T should say all kinds. I think the Government 
divide (hem iij) into three : goods manufiictured in Imlia from Indian materials; goods manu- 
l.u’tiired in India, from imported materials; and goods wholly^ imported. 

(J. Your rem irks ajiply maiidy to tlie latter class ? A. The lules, so far as they stand, 
in K'gaid to the first, make it f.iirly clear tliat if onicers comply with the rules, they will place 
lliose in the iirst I'ategory locally ; in regard to the second am] third, there are very considerable 
rc.strictions whicli a,r(! not of la nefit fo the Indian engineering industry. 

Prc.‘;itlcnt.--Q. Not the second; the second Ls like tln^ first, whieh gives preference to 
goods nuide in Indii.' A. 'I’he .second is rather more emphatic in the matter of comparing 
prices. 

Mr. A. ('hntk’rlovr Q. Uiuh'r present, war condition.s, have youhcenahle to develop largely 
the mamifacinre of local .siipplny ? I’o what, extent are yon able to do now work with the 
degree of protis'tion you h.ive enjoyed ? Has any eonsidera,blc advance been made in the 
d<'velo]iment of local engineering ? A. I cannot .say that war •conditions have had this effect 
with m^• firm in j)artic.ular, hcc.'iuse we are almo.st wholly occupied with war work for Govern¬ 
ment. The opjioi'tiinitv is there hut we have not been able t.o take advantage of it to any 
extent. Then <if eonr.se tlie (|no.stion of short,age and high price of materials comes in as well. 

Q. Have you anv Association in I’omhay' in conneetion with ineclianirial engineers ? 

Is there any orga.tiisation of the otlieeis of engineering works .such as a local branch of the 
Institute of Meehauieal Kngineers liere ’ A. No. 1 think most of the engineering firms 
h(>ri‘are iiennhers of the Indian hhigiiieeriiig A.ssoeifition. who.se lieadipiartei'S are in Ciilcutta, 
hut thi.i i,s a trade organisation of engiii’cring firms. 

Q. flave yon got either any loe :l or Indian problems eomiected with mechanical engi¬ 
neering which it would he partieulurlv desirable to deal with in such an A.ssooiation, apart from 
this (|eestion of the siipjdv of stores? A I'rohlems do no doubt arise from time to time,,: 
but the engineering firms bore in Itombay are as yet so few that it is hardly feasible to form 
a .sejiarate .-VsKociation in this Gity. 

Q. Is there in Ihimhar an,- Assoeiation of a jirofe.ssional character to which the engineers t 
of piivate migineering linns and the engineers belonging to the Railway Gompanies, Loco Shops, 
etc., may belong ? A. No, hut many local engineers are members of the English Institutions 
of Civil, Jleehanieal, Kleetrical Engineers, etc. 

Q. How do \ iiu reeruit, your shops for trained labour; do you take in apprentices?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What terms do you generally work on’ - H. Most of our apprentices are of the,, 
illiterate ela.ss and tlicy start .at low rates of wages. We work them possibly for the first month 
on no wages to test their ajititiide. 

(,>. Have' you anv form of indenture ? - A. No, not for the ordinary illiterate boys. 
For edueat,e(l ajifireutices we have, hut we have only very few of tliese, not half a dozen at 
present. 

Q. Krom what el.iss do you draw your new labour, are they the sons of people altea,dy 
working in the .sliojis? A. Ghiefly so. I think. 

Q. They don’t come from any outside source ? Our smiths are a caste by them¬ 

selves ; they come from up-foniitTy. 

Q. They are regular lolntrs i-~A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any facilities in Bombay for giving an elementary technical training to 
workmen ? I am not (onsidering the case of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, hut for 
ordinary workmen ?• A. Not that I know of. They get the. practical training in the works. 
You mean theoretical 1 raining? Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you jirovidc facilities for teaching them drawing ? -A. To ordinary illiterate 
classes one could not do it. I think ; it w'ouldire futile in the case of boys who cannot retid. 

Q. You could teach him drawing all the same '(—A. It would be rather difificult. I 
think it would be a very good thing if that sort of thing could be done. My view is that, 
in,stead of teaching educated students in technical colleges practical work, it would be more 
piomisiug to take the. good practical workman or youth of that class and educate him. Wo 
have some workmen, who arc very capable as such, and 1 am of opinion that if they were Oiffi- 
cicntly educated to be able to read and write and carry on the ordinary work of foremen, they 
could well fill such positions. 
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Q. Are there any Indian mechanical engineers in your works, men who occupy the higher 
positions, who would be eligible for membership of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers ?— 
A, Not at present, I think. 

' Q. Have you any views on the subject of training such men out here ? For instance, 
the question has arisen as to whether they should be trained in the workshops, previous to 
going through a technical course of study, or whether they should be taken from school and 
put into a technical college, and then go to the workshops ? -A. I cannot say that I would 
care to commit myself very definitely on this point. As far as my own experience is concerned, 
I went to 8 technical college first and afterwards spent 6 or 7 years in the works. In my case 
I think that was a good arrangement. Each method has its own merits, and much depends 
on circumstances, so that I do not think it is possible to lay down any hard and fast rule on 
the matter. 


Q. Do you think there is anything special in Indian conditions, which would point to one 
method being better than another '(—A. I don’t know enough about it to ex|)res8 a definite 
opinion as to this, but 1 do know that .some of tin* college students we have had from time to 
time have been very unsatisfactory. 

Q. Have you had any very satisfactory men ? A. I am not in touch with the indivi¬ 
dual workman, but 1 do not remember having had any reported to me as such. 

• Q. Does the present system of teaching mechanical engineering in this country tend to 
turn out a projier class of men 'I- A. No, 1 think they hick practical exjicricnce. Those 
students who go to college are as a rule drawn from a class who look upon anything in the way 
of practical work as derogatory. As an (ixample, an extjeme one jierhaps. We had a student 
this year, who was in our w'orks for one month, and at the end of that month he came to the 
Manager land said he was going. The Manager asked why, and the l eply was that he had 
learned all that there was to be learned in our works. 


Q. In your works would vou be prepared to tak<! apprentices for three years from students 
who were niatricukites or undergraduates of a university ? A. Yes, so long as they are 
amenable to proper discipline. 

Q. You would j)Ut him to work at 7 o'clock in the morning and keep him there all day '? • 
A. Oh yes. they must keep tin? ordinary works hours which are from 7-:50 a.ni. to 5-:50 p.m. 
except Saturday afternoons and Sundays which are holidays. 

Q. Would their services be of any commercial value during those three years, or would 
you expect them to come without any remuneration at all ? A. We have a regular scale of 
pay for these apprenticiis. 

Q. That IS, for the working class apprentices ? -I. All have, to work. 

Q, You t)ut them all on the same footing ' A. Yes, e.xcept that in the. case of the 
indeXired appri'Uticea.we let them work and gain exiierience in all the diilerent shops. 

Q If vou were drawing uj) a scheme for the apprenticing of a boy, would you sac three 
or four veare ? A. 1 thinif three years should be the minimum; four would be bettor. I 
worked •> or 7 years. 

Q. Would that include any time ill the drawing office f A. Not in the ordinary way. 

Sir F. H■ Stewart. -Q- Three years from what age from 14?— A. 1 think they are 
usually older than that. About Hi. 

Mr (' E L>w -Q. In regard to this ipiestion of the. purchase of stores; supposing, 
instead of having your Stores Purchasing Department in the India Office, as at present, 
vou had voiir Stores Purchasing Department m India ? How do you think that would 
work ?- A I am afraid it would be rathi'r a big change to make suddenly. My view is that 
it might eventually develop into that, but if the India Office Stores Department were trans¬ 
ferred to India suddenly, it would be. too great a change. 

O That is not the idea ; the idea i.s that whatever you have in Whitehall, there should bo 

a Stores Purchasing Department in this country.. A. As regards engineering, I don’t think 

there is very much that could not be produced here. 

Q. Are you speaking only with reference to Bombay, or to India generally ?- A. To 
India generally. 

Q Do vou think that, after the war, there will be a considerable incrcas.* in the number 
of things that can be made in this country t^A. *1 thmk if they can be made now or after 
the w^, they could have been made 10 years ago, had the demand existed, but the tendency 

will no doubt be as you say. 

0 But you don’t think that for the increased number of articles which could be bought 
in India, it would be worth setting U{> a double organisation of that sort ? -A. Not so far as 

-enmneering is concerned. , . u 

Q, Are your firm manufacturers mainly, or are you importers ? -A. We are both. 

M B 1441^-21 
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Q. Can you suggest any other direction by which the method adopted for the purchase 
of Government stores may be made a means of encouraging the Indian engineering industry ?— 
A. 1 think relaxation of the rules in favour of local purchase is the one important matter 
on which the development of the Indian engineering industry depends. 

As far as the third category is concerned, let importt!(l articles be bought here. I could 
mention several things which we ourselves used to import but which we now manufacture, and 
there are many otlnus which, if the Government would only place the orders locally, irres¬ 
pective of whether they are manufactured locally or not, would very soon be made here. That 
is why J asked for relaxation in the case of the third category. 

Q. And also with reference to the security factor of stocks which you mention ?— A. 
That is another j)oint in favour of local purchase. 

Q. But you don t think that the icla.vation in favour of im))orter8 would be injurious to 
the improvement of the engineering indu.stry in this country Id. I mention in my written 
statement the one safeguard which I think is necessary, namely a j)rotective duty. 

Presid.cnt. -Q. If you state that articles not manufactured in India could very well be 
bought here, then engineering linns would be cut out by im{>orting firms ; they would import 
and stock these artich'S.- A. I tliink a moderate protective, duty would rectify that. 

Mr. C. E. Lm. — Q. On tlie other baud, wo have niillowners and people strongly 
pressing for the relaxation of the existing duty on mill stores and machinery ?— A Yes, I 
know that. 
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(6) Inducements have been given to those, who can learn skilled labour in a certain time, 
but with the excejition of few, all are very backward in learning new things. 

Q. 15. Some juimary education should be given. 

Q. 54. There, is a want of uniformity of test in tlm whole, of India. Each Government 
should recognise the others’ certilicates by reiiiproeation. 

Q. ‘.Hi. It is desirable in the. interests of trade to introduce a .system of registration of 
partnerships. 

Q. 97. In my experience trade is suffering a great deal by the lack of railway facilities 
in the supply of rolling stock. I import kapas and cotton from Nandod and Umella on the 
Rajpipla State llailw'ay to Ankleshwar. As there is not sullicient supply of rolling stock, I am 
obliged to hold cotton at both places to an extent of two laklis of rupees rvorth, waiting for 
railing, and hence to suffer loss in interest, insurani^e and extra financing. 

Q. 100. Yes, if the Kiver Narbada be made navigable for round bottom boats, it will 
help a ^eat deal to the trade from Gayakwar State and from Sunkheda Mevas, which is a very 
flourishing district. On account of the want of proper facilities the trade is hampered. 

102. Nothing has been done. 

Yes, further investigation should be made regarding Mokhdi waterfall in Rajpipla State 
by Government experts. 

Q. 105. If the Narbada be made navigable, timber and firewood could be brought in 
big boats to Broach from Rajpipla State forests at a cheap freight. 

Q. 100. The answer to No. 105 is the same for this question. 

Q. 110. I have to make some suggestions regarding the cotton trade and the improve¬ 
ments of cotton seed in the district. At the present rate, the name qf Broach cotton will be 
extinct in a few years for the follow'ing reasons ; 

(1) The kapas is brought to this district and especially to railway stations where there are 
factories, from Kaira, Ranch Mahal, Ahmedabad and sometimes from Rajputana. 
- and Malw’a which quahties are inferior, and the seeds from these inferior kapas are 
mixed with the local kapas and sold th cultivators for sowing, and in this way the 
quality of the crop thus sown is very irregular and is not suitable for Indian mills, 
which use a better class of cotton. It is expoMed under the name of Broach cotton,, 
but by doing so the name is spoiled and a time will come when Broach cotton will not 
be better than Khamgam. Last year on account of short rainfall the staple was 
very poor and the price it fetched was accordingly poor. In out of the way pjkices, 
where there are no railway communications, the quality of the totton has been 
up on account of seeds being genuine. 
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(2) A remedy for this is very easy if the CTOvernment will open a seed depot in every taluka 
town and sell seeds which are not mixed, and pass an Act prohibiting the cultivators 
from sowing seeds other than Government seeds. Any one failing to observe the 
prohibition should be punished. Cultivators insist on using mixed seeds because as 
a rule the greater the percentage of cotton the poorer the staple, and by sowing poor 
staple kapax they are. under the impression that they get a better crop and on account 
of greater percentage they get better price. But from my experience of the last two 
years of comparative prices, I am of opinion that by sowing better staple cotton the 
cultivators make more money. 

Q. 111. Yes, there is one, to manufacture sugar from the toddy of palm trees which 
in one village alone of our di8tri(;t are about .')0,00(>. A separate statement for this is 
attached herewith. 

Q. 112 (6). Yes, in answer to Q. 1)0 suggestions for the improvement of cotton are 
embodied. 

Q. 115. Yes, it is given in my separate statement. 

Note on the Mawifcuiiire of Suyar from Palm Toddy. 

In these days of scarcity of sugar it is imj)ortant to draw the attention of the Commission 
•to this raw material. 

In the village of Diva in the Ankleshwar Taluka of the Broach District, there are about 
fifty thousand palm trees, out of which about 2,000 are topped for toddy for which Government 
get duty on the tree and the licence duty under the Abkari Act; the remaining 48,000 are un¬ 
tapped though the trees have mitured and can yavy to the owners some im^oine and give 
employm’ent to the labouring class, and thus add to the resources of the district by the toddy 
from the tree being used for manufacturing sugar. In doing this, the following help and con¬ 
cessions should be_ given by the Covermnent: 

(1) There should be no tax under the Abkari Act on trees topped for toddy which is 
to be used for sugar. 

(2) The Government must start pioneer factories and demonstrate the industry. 

(3) The Government must start the factories at their own expense. 

(4) The Government must keeji experts also at their expense. 

(5) After working the. enterprise for about tw'o years if the (.iovernment wishes to hand 
over the factories to private enterprise. 1 am of ojiinion that many people will come 
out to invest their money. 

(6) Facilities should be given to teach the art of manufacturing sugar to ymuths willing 
to learn. 

(7) Even after handing over the factories to jirivat.’ ^lersons the Government should lend 
the help of experts at a very nominal fee. 

The rent of Re, 1 per tree per annum is paid to the, private owners of trees. 

The annual outturn of 45 gallons per tree is the total production of a tree, so that if even 
the half the number of trees are tapped, they will give more than a hundred thousand gallons 
which is a good resource at our command if made use of in tliese times of sugar famine. 


{Mr. Jinuhv.'oirwalla dul nol (jive or(d evuleive.) 


Witness No. 289. 

Mb. Walter Warwick, ISapiVcr Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia & Sons, Bombay. Mr. W. Waning 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 54. Yes. Inasmuch as first class engineer certificates in other provinces are not M«h»nioal ongh 
xecognised under the Bombay Boiler Act, measures should le taken to make the examinations 
equal value and strictness so that the certificates may tie recognised all over India. 

Q. 55. The law in Bombay Presidency does reijuire qua bfications for an engineer in 
siharge of a prime mover. In my opinion, those are very strict, theoretically. 1 should like to 
.see a thoroughly practical examination also, to make sure that the applicants are conversant 
with the use of tools, in other words that they show themselves capable of doing any necessary 
skilled labour thems lives, instead of leaving everything to the mechanics’ shop staff. 

{Mr. Warwick did iu>l (jive oral evidence!.) 
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Witness No. 290. 

Major F. Mark, I. M. S., Officiatimj Medical Storekeeper to Oovernment, Botnbay. 

Written Evidence. 

The Medical Stores Depot is maintained for the purpose of meeting the medical and surgical 
reijuiremeuts of Military Hospitals and those of Civil Hospitals, Grants-in-aid Dispensaries 
and such Municij)al and Native States Medical Institutions in the Bombay Presidency as 
ap])ly for supplies. 

We do not serve private individuals and therefore enter into no competition with private 
enterjirise. 

Gur duty is to maintain a stock of European and locally manufactured drugs and chemicals, 
surgical instruments, surgical appliaiu’es and such articles as dressings, ligatures etc., necessary 
for the treatment of the sick. 

We also keep up a (piantity of si)ecialized equij)ments for immediate issue to troops ordered 
on field service. 

' Tn a Medical Storns l)(‘])dt we do not therofort! confine our attiuition to drugs and chemicals 
alone, but also to various other clas,ses of goods inseparably associated with medicine and 
surgery. This re.port will thei’cfore incide.utally cover ground beyond the category of drugs 
and chemicals. 

We also manufacture in our laborator}’ a large amount of medicines and dressings, and 
attached to our depot is a large and well equipped surgical instrument factory under the 
management of an experienced and qualified European surgical instrument maker. 

I propose to deal with the subject under consideration in four heads as follows .- • 

(A) Articles of European manufacture which are imported through the India Office, 

London. 

(H) Articles of European, Foreign and Indian origin whiidi are purchased in India. 

(C) Medicines and surgical dressings which are manufactured in our laboratory. 

Articles of European manufacture which may and probably will gradually be manufactured 

m our laboratory. 

(I) ) Articles of surgical instruments, surgical appliances and field equipments which we 

manufacture, in our factorv’. 

(A) /«(ported Stores. Statement marked A* shows the drugs and chemiv^ls which have 
been imported from home during the past three years. The quantities and the total cost 
involved afford an indication of the large consumption of the Jlondiay depot. If well equipped’ 
and properly conducted pharmaceutical factories existed in India where such drugs, as climatic 
conditions would ])ermit of being made, were manufactured, it would have materially relieved 
the strain upon the resources of the United Kingdom and that of the continent upon which 
we have to depend. 

This shows that a very vast field for Indian capitalists exists in the medical and surgical 
manufacturing industry. Development must necessarily be alow and very carefully 
supervised. 

(B) Articles locally purchased.- -StsLtemmt B* is a list of the articles which we purchase 
in the open market by annual contract, and it serves to illustrate the extent to which local 
resources are drawn upon. 

(t!) Laborakrry Manufacture. -Stal.oment 0* details the articles which have been manu¬ 
factured in our laboratory during the past throe years. 

Htatement I) is a list of imported articles which may, in my opinion, also be made looally. 
The local manufacture of the articles on this list, so far as medicines are concerned, will, of course,, 
be gradually taken up in the Bombay depot as soon as circumstances permit, but I would 
invite a perusal of the remarks niado opposite some of the items in the list. The quantities 
shown opposite each item indicate the requirements of the Bombay depot, and four times 
those quantities may safely be taken tq represent the total wants of all India, so far as Govern¬ 
ment is concerned. If the needs of private practitioners are also considered, intending investors- 
will no doubt find drug and surgical instrument manufacture a profitable venture. 

It will be seen from statement D that .it would profit Indian mills to endeavour to make 
cloths and wool of the texture required for surgical dressings. J see no reason why we should 
depend on Europe for such materials. There is quite a sufficiently large consumption of these 
dressings both in hospitals and in private practice to justify the undertaking. 

Similarly, glass and pottery works should be encouraged to perfect thejr productions, as- 
the demand in regard to both these classes of goods is sufficiently attractive to encourage 
development. 

• Not printed. 
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The Forest Department should also consider the desirability of introducing a systematized 
industry for making packing cases. Tradesmen depend to a great extent on the deal planks 
obtained from large Europe packing cases to make packing cases. Wo have in turn relied for 
years together upm local dealers for our packing cases. Owing to the reduction of imports 
and the diminution in available planking for purposes of making packing cases, onr contractors 
failed us at a critical time, causing no small amount of inconvenience. 

Luckily we came to learn that the Agent to the Mysore State was in a position to supply 
from Shimoga shocks cut to any given measurements with which to make packing cases. We 
accordingly turned to that officer and completed an arrangement by which we are able to obtain 
a wagon load at a time. The putting together of the diflereiit parts is being carried out by 
local carpenters on the dep6t premises. The prices of these cases are higher than those at which 
dealwood cases are usually obtained, but in point of strength and safety of carriage of goods 
they excel the rubbishy cases madi! from scrap.s of deal. 

There are many supply departments of Government in Bombay and in Poona, both Civil 
and Military, whose total re<piirements would be sufficiently large, to induce the establishment 
of box-making at some station nearer to Bombay. 

Plenty of tindicr is, 1 believe, procurable in the jungles of the Thana, Nasik and Dharwar 
Districts, and the Forest Department might give this matter their attention. 

The gas works might be ijidueed to conserve a large amount of valuable materials whioh 
they are at present allowing to run to waste. This would mean the installation of some 
exjHinsive plant, but the expense, 1 feel sure, will be returned a hundred-fold if the enterprise 
is efficiently sujtervised. The ehi(!f by-products from tlu! manufacturi' of coal gas are those 
named below :— 


Sulphur. 

Cyanides. 

Ammonia and_ arnmonio comjxnmds. 
Naphtha oil. 

Benzene and tolmuie. 

Phenol. 

(.'resols. 


(h'cosote. 

Naphthalene. 

Anthracene including new Acuflavine 
(Flavine). 

Pitch. 

Gas carbon. 

All aniline, dyes. 

Manufacture of Snlvarsan. 


.Vote.—1 ton of tar yields 12 gallons of benzene and toluene. 

1 Ion of tar yit lde J ton of pitch. 

Even if tl«e Gas Company were not prepared to purify these by-products pharmaceutical 
chemists would doubtless be only too ready to take them over in their crude state, for ultimate 
purification. Government might b(^ induced to interest itself in this matter. 

Statement marked E * is a list of the articles which are at present obtained from (iovernment 
factories in India. 

(D) Surgical inslrum-nlH and appliances .—The develop'mciit of the manufacture of surgical 
instruments and appliancas has been gradual but very systematic. 

In the earliest days of the formation of this depot repairs to surgical instruments could 
not be carried out in Bombay with tlie result that either large condemnation became inevitable 
or articles had to be sent home for repair. 

This procedure appears to have been in vogue for several years, but about 30 or 35 years 
ago, during the administration of Surgeon-General Hunter and when the late Brigade Surgeon 
W. bymock was Medical Storekeeper, the question of carrying out repairs to surgical instruments 
locally appears to have been discussed, and it was decided to bring out a trained artisan from 
home. Mr..Edmuiid Eyres was accordingly selected from Weist' Surgical Instrunuuit Fac¬ 
tory and sent out to Bombay by the Secretary of State as a paid servant. 

Assisted by two native workmen. Mr. E. Eyres carried out such repairs as were possible 
in those days. His advent, however, marked an epoch in the history of this depot, for within 
two or three years of his arrival the idea of starting a factory for the manufacture of iustrnmente 
in India began to be considered. 

After some deliberation the idea took definite shape and Mr. E. Eyres’ position was altered 
from a paid servant to that of a contractor, and he was accordingly installed as the Surgical 
Instrument Maker to Government. 

The work steadily developed, with the result that condemnations diminished and imponc- 
tion decreased year after year in proportion as native workmen became more and more 

trained. 

Surgical instrument-making demands considerable skill, and it was no easy matter therefore 
to develop this industry which embraces forgeraen, henchmen, turners, fitters, carpenters, 

• Not printed. 
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painters, tailors, cobblers and tinkers. To Mr. Edmund Eyres, however, the thanks of the 
Govc.rninent are due lor brinf'ino the factory to the state of perfection in which it to-day 
stands. 

From the small and insif'nific.ant concern it was when started, it has emerged into a self- 
contained factory of considerabhi magnitude where a large percentage of our surgical 
instruments, apphancea and field eijuipments are manufactured. 

A past master in his art, than whom it would be difficult to find a better, Mr. Eyres has 
lost no opportunity of improving and jierfecting the output of his factory. The scrupulous 
care with which every article is turned out in his factory is a trait which characterizes 
Ml. Eyres’ honesty of purpose. Nothing is made in his factory which does not equal the highest 
graded production of Europe. 

Mr. Eyres' factory has proved a very valuable asset to (loverument, especially in these 
days when inateiials me diflicult to obtain from home. 

The factor}’ is working at the highest possible tension to meet the unprecedented demands 
of the war. 

Jloccntly Mr. Eyres has develojted the manufacture of artificial limbs and orthopedic 
boots for the wounded returned to India. These limbs are of excellent quality and are made 
to suit the Indian climate. 

A ('omplete set of special appliances for the orthopedic War Hospital at Cawnpore was 
also made in this factory. 

J append a list marked F* of the articles usually manufactured by Mr. Eyres, showing 
the value of his output during the past three years. 

This factory has not oidy endeavoured to meet the needs of our depot but also tbbse of the 
other depots in India. 

Mr. Eyres has hud many difficulties to contend with, the chief being bis struggle, with the 
local labour market. 

(Irneral Remarkn. 

My experieuw' as Medical iStorekeepcr leads me to suggest that legislation on the lines 
of the Food and Drugs Act prevailing at home should be introduced in India. The native 
labourer is not ca])able of turning out products which can relied on for quality and quantity 
imlc.ss be is constantly and closely supervised. The excellence of the work ttinicd out by 
Mr. Eyres affords au instructive example of wbat can be done in India under trained and 
qualified supervision. The drug industry is one which po,sHe,ssos considerable facilities for 
malpractic.i!. The life of a j)atienl is do]iendent upon the ac^tion of drugs, and the manufacture 
of drugs and medicinal compounds .should not be allowed except under a licence. 

Th(! large amount of drugs which (jlovernment have; liad to purchase in the ludiau market 
has led some enterprising individuals to set themselves up as manufaeturers of drugs. These 
as at present constituted are, in most cases, not reliable. Non(i but those who have undergone 
a proper and complete training in phannaev and qualified at a recognized institute should be 
pewmitted to manufacture. I would therefore suggest that facilities should be given to the 
study of pharmacy in India, and this could be achieved by opening training colleges at 
convenient centres. There is a vast and profitable field in the drug industry, but it must be 
approached from a scientific point of view and conducted under expert and qualified 
chemists. 

Burroughs Welk’ome and (!o., I’arke Davis and Co. and other manufacturers of similar 
repute are a household word iii Europe and in India because of the reputation they have gained 
for the purity and reliability of their productions. 

(here flare confidential evidewe regarding the manufadure of 
drwjH in India.) 

1 would also suggest the formation of a system of coutinual check by the appointment 
of a staff of inspectors who should have power to inspect and examine the preparations being 
made in a drug fa(d.ory. These inspectors should also be authorized to check the contents 
of any drug shop in the market. The manufacturer’s name should also be published oh the 
label affixed to bottles and packages in which finished products are put up for sale. All 
products from drug factories should also be subjected to the independent test of a qualified 
official Chemical Analyst just as we do with the productions of our laboratory. 

The absence of legislation on some such lines has long been felt and the provision of such 
legislation should be treated as of paramount importance if the drug industry is to be successfully 
developed in India. 


Not printed. 
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Statement D. 

List of imported articles which can be made in India. 


Innual lequitemeat of this Dcp6t. 

Lbe. 

2,000 Acid Acetic (Jlacial 


15,000 

Acid Boric 

600 

Acid Citric 

. 2,0(M) 

Acid Nitric 

400 

Acid Tannic 

a 

■_',()00 

Aether Aceticus 
f Aether I’urificatus 

1 Aether B. B. 


Amyl Nitris 

1.50 

20 

Argenti Nitras Induratus 
Argenti Nitras < 'rystals 

150 

Caffein Citras 

• 

400 

Calcii Chloride 

40,000 

800 

8,000 

Calx Chlorinata 

Chloral Hydras 
Chloroform 

200 

Chrysarobinum 

600 

Extract Belladonna Sic. 

700 

20 

150 

860 

Extract Sagrada Liq. 
Extract Sagrada Sic. 
Extract Filicis Liq. 
Extract Glycyrrhiz® Liq. 


.. From a commercial point of view the manu¬ 
facture of this article is feasible in India. 
There is plenty of wood to be had in the 
forests of India, and if stills are put up 
on a larj^'e scale at the outskirts of forests, 
dry wood distillation would be a profit* 
able enterprise and in distillin}{ the acetic 
acid wood, naphtha and methyl alcohol 
would also be obtainable. 

. .This could be made from Indian bora.v. 

. .The sour lime and lemons are known to grow 
in India and the manufac-ttire of this 
preparation on a commercial scale should 
present no (bfficulty. 

..This IS already being made by I). Waldie 
& Co. of Calcutta. 

. .Can easily be made from Mesopotamia galls. 

I Aether .used to be made at this depot some 
years ago but was abandoned owing to 
spontaneous eondnistiim to which it is 
very liable in the course of manufacture. 
The re-introduction of its manufacture is 
under consideration. 

. .Is a simple preparation and will in all ju'oba- 
bility bi! made here. 

Both these used to be made, here and the 
re-introduction of their manufacture is 
under consideration. 

. .The caffein can be extracted from tea sweep¬ 
ings and tea dust or coffee beaus and with 
the admixture of citric, acid the caffein 
citrate is obtained. 

. .The chief raw material nxjuired is lime which 
is plentiful in India. 

'Lime is plentiful in India and tin' manufac¬ 
ture of a good specimen of chlorinated 
lime would enable the manufacture of 
iddoral hydras and chloroform, both of 
which are very largely consumed. 

..This is made, from («oa powder which could 
be had without difficulty. 

..The cultivation of the root should be deve¬ 
loped in India. 

( The bark will have to be imported as it is 
t. grown in America. 

There will be no difficulty in making these 
here. 


All kinds of pills and tablets will be made in our laboratory in the course of time except 
iblete for ophthalmic and hypodermic use as they involve precision to a very dehcat.^ degree. 

The following articles are also imported but the development of local industry in their 
onnection should be encouraged 

Bandages, Cloths and Wool. 


Annual 

Exponditure. 


landages, triangular, pictorial 

Bo. compressed 

landaees, loose, wove, 2J' x 6 yards, compressed 

^ Do. . 2 !" X 6 yards 

bandages, suspensory, cotton . • 

Do. plain,'gauze, compressed .. 


No. 


3,664 

142,900 

699,289 

4.30,353 

3,305 

1,822 








‘Gauze. 


Annual 

Expendj|are. 


Do. glass funnels, spare, for 

Apparatus for administering Salvarsan, ftinnels. glass, cylindrical, plain 
Do. glass, Y, pieces 

Do. contiecting (window) pieces 

Do. glass, T, jiicces 

Do. ’ glass bowls 

Apparatus, urinoineter, pipettes for .. 

Do. rods, glass, for 

Do. test tubes, nest of 6, loi 

Douches (or cups), eye, gla.ss i 
Irrigator, glass, 3-pint, glass nozzles, spare, for , 

Syringes, urethral, glass, oz. 

Do. I ,, 

Do. 1 „ 

Do. 2 ozs. 

Do. 3 „ 


Gauz(!, corrosive sublimate, in packets of 5 yartls . . 

.. Yar^ 

60 

Gauze, plain 

• • n 

389,017 

Do. compressed, in packets of 3 yards 

• • >» 

324.618 

Gauze, double cyanide, in packets of 20 yards 

• • 5> 

305,657 

Do. comprease,d, in packets of 2^ yards 

• • if 

479,953 

Wool. 

Wool, boric, in 1-lb. packets 

.. Lbs. 

15,780 

Do. carbolized, in 1-lb. packets 

• • ft 

476 

Wool, cotton, absorbent, in 1-lb. packets 

• * it 

125,000 

Do. compressed, in 2-oz. {jackets 

* * 

55,000 

Wool, double cyanide, in 1-lb. packets. . 

• • >> 

19,500 

Do. com{)n!ased, in 1-oz. packets 

• • »» 

28,900 

Pottery Articles. 

Gallipots, 1 oz. to 8 ozs. 

.. No. 

11,127 

Jars, 4 ozs. 

• • ft 

1,294 

Do. 12 „ 

• * ft 

122 

Db. 4 lbs. 

• * >) 

137 

Do. () ,, 

• • }» 

510 

Do. 8 „ 


51 

Do. Ill ., 


150 

Do. 12 ,. 

• ) y 

12 

Pans, bed, eaitheiiware, slipper-shaped 


475 

Pots, Dclf, with covei , 1 oz. 

• • 

72 

Do. 4 ozs. 


328 

Do. 8 „ 

• • >j 

3.34 

Do. 1 lb. 


289 

Do. 2 Ib.s. 

• • ») 

31 

Urinals, eartlumware, maht 

• • -•) 

607 

Do. female 


28 

(lu{)s, feeding 

Funnels, com{)ositiou, 2 ozs. 


1,452 

• • f> 

114 

Do. 4 „ 

• • >> 

387 

Do. 8 „ 

• • >> 

30 

Do. 1 {lint 

• ' »> 

30 

Do. 2 {lints 

• • ft 

14 

Gallipots, set of 3. 2,J" x 2" x I'l'' .. 

Sets 

400 

Do. 4, from 3" to 2" diameter, nested.. 

Galli{)ots, evlindrical, 32, 10, 12, 8, 0, 4, 3. 2, 1 and k oZ. in 2 nests 

‘ • n 

.. Nil. 

400 

Pestle and mortar, composition, 4 ozs. .. ' .. 

.. No. 

62 

Do. 8 „ .. 

• • 5» 

100 

Do, 1 lb. .. 

• * ft 

30 

Do. 2 lbs... 

. . 

9 

Glassware 

Catheter, female, glass 

.. No. 

66 

Depressors, tongue, glass 

>) 

52 

Apparatus, irrigation, glass nozzle for .. 

’ • )» 

100 

Ap|)aratua, saline infusion, nozzles, glass, spare, for 

• • t ’ 

10 


Sets 

No. 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

53 

24 

500 

1,000 

60 

32 

750 

830 

387 

285 























« #' 


■> 


Syring^ TOiind, glaafr,‘4 ozs, 

' Tubes, Maiocch^s 
Bell jars, green glass 
Ct^uk-:, glass, 2" (5 cm.) 

Plain tubes for centrifuge 
Dishes, petri, diameter 3," depth 15 mm. 

Do. 3|" by 5 millimeters 

Do. of bottom dish 15 cm. 

Funnels, glass, plain, 2" 

Receivers, glass, plain 
Tjst tubes, set of G 
Do. G" X -r 

Watch glasses, strong, flat bottom, 2J" 

Funnel, glass ribbed, 3|" 

Do. 7-1" 

Boxes, glass, with roller, 0^" x 
Do. glass lids, C^" 

Bottles, dropping, N. M., 2 ozs. 

Bottles, drop, eye, N. M., 1 oz. 

Dredgers, powder, glass 
Funnels, glass, 1 oz. 

Do. 2 ozs. 

Do. ! „ 

Do.* 8 , 

Glass for settling urine, conical, G ozs., (’>'/ cone, base 3" 
Jars, glrtSK, 8" x -k" (insidi; nieasureinents) 


5^' 


X 3|" 

X 3r' 


Measure glass 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


1 oz. 
ozs. 


.S . 

1 lb. 

2 lbs. 

minim, in case 
♦") 1 drachm, on foot 
and tumbler, in case 
1 ozs., in case 
Pestle atrd moriar, glass, 8 ozs. 

Rods, glass, D" 

Slabs, glass, 8" 

Troughs, glass, 8" x 
Troughs, ligature, glass, 

Do. 

Urinals, glass, male 
Do. ftnnale 
Jars, glass, 1 gallon 


2 reels 


No. 


Sets 

No, 


Siyienditure. 

630 
460 
8 
150 
30 
140 
600 
540 
60 
7 

3,000 
10,000 
250 
IG 
29 
36 
99 
441 
1,311 
211 

4 

33 
00 

34 
344 
149 
972 

1.499 
1,6.38 
891 
376 
3G 
671 
1,G92 
136 

5 

48 
562 
21 
9 

62 
56 
273 
1 

17 


Bottles, green, stoppered, round, N M., 

Bottles. 

4 lbs. 

Do. 

(1-. 

3 „ 

Do. 

do. 

2 lbs. 

Do. 

lio 

1 lb. 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs, 

Do. 

do. 

8 „ 

Do. 

do. 

6 

Do. 

do. 

4 „ 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 

Bottles green, stoppwed, 

round, W. M., 

1 lb.H. 

Do. 

do. 

3. ., . 

Do. 

do. 

2 

Do. 

do. • 

1 ib. 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 

Do. 

do. 

8 

Do. 

do. 

6 „ 

Do. 

do. 

i „ 

< Do. 

do. 

2 „ 

' » ■ Do.. 

do. 

1 oz. 

; U42--23 




No. 


3,4.38 

1,323 

5,895 

6,585 

1,760 

5,897 

1,791 

5,329 

3,579 

1,123 

695 

337 

1,728 

1,890 

206 

2,596 

176 

1,466 

728 

387 
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Bottles, green, unstoppered, round, M., 

4 lbs. 

V < 


« 

No. 

Annual 

Expenditure. 

• . 6,413 

Do. 

do. 

a 



’1 

' > 

6,186 

Do. 

do. 

0 



28,096 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 



>♦ 

16,154 

Do 

d-. 

12 ozs. 



}' 

3,766 

Do. 

do. 

8 „ 



5 > 

8,464 

Do. 

do. 

b ■. 




11,641 

].)(». 

do. 

4 ., 



J ‘ 

8,315 

Do. 

do. 

*> 




4,930 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 



>5 

4,704 

Bottks, green, unstoppered, round, \V. M. 

1 lbs. 




6,0.43 

D(.. 

do. 

<> 




1,804 

Do. 

do. 

- 




9,530 

[)o. 

do. 

1 lb. 




10,607 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 




1,872 

]lo. 

do. 

8 „ 




6,423 

Do. 

do. 

b 



, 

4,217 

Do. 

do 

4 




4,653 

Do. 

do. 

•) 

5> 




7,731 

Do. 

do. 

1 OZ. 




7,897 

Bottles, amber, .stoppered 

round, N. 

4 lbs. 




136 

J)o. 

do. 





940 

Do. 

do. 

0 




2,004 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 




■ 613 

I)<i. 

do. 

12 ozs 




G71 

Do. 

do. 

8 .. 




616 

Do. 

do. 

(1 .. 




621 

Do. 

do. 

! .. 



) 

496 

Do. 

do. 

■> 




468 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 




215 

Bottles, amber, stoppered. 

round, W. >1. 

2 lbs. 




100 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 



)• 

.50 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 




67 

Do. 

do. 

8 .. 



>) 

30'k 

Do. 

do. 

tp 




52 

Do. 

do. 

•f .. 




16 

Do. 

do. 

2 




13 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 




6 

Bottles, amber, unstoppered, round, N. M. 

4 lbs. 



)) 

29 

Do. 

do. 

•'5 •, 



f 

52 

Do. 

do. 

o 

^ '> 



y 

166 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 




829 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 



if 

170 

Do. 

do. 

.8 .. 



1} 

185 

Do. 

do. 

b .. 



J> 

220 

Do. 

do. 

1 . 



>} 

57 

Do. 

do. 

2 



it 

117 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 




4 

Bottles, amber, unste>ppered. round, W. M. 

4 lbs. 




53 

Do. 

do. 





9 

Do. 

*lo. 





180 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 



♦j 

432 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs 




236 

Do. 

do. 

8 „ 




491 

Do. 

do. 

b „ 




138 

Do. 

do. * 

4 „ 




10 

Do. 

do. 

0 




2 

Do. 

do. 

1 OZ. 




1 

Bottles, practical, poison. 

dark blue, stoppetod N. M., 

2 lbs. 



318 

Do. 

do. 


1 lb. 



1,002 

Do. 

do. 


’12 ozs. 



247 

Do. 

do. 


8 



1,493 

Do. 

do. 


b ., 



278 

Do. 

do. 


4 ., 



1,696 

Do. 

do. 


0 

)> 



644 

Do. 

do. 


1 oz. 


*»> 

743 

• 
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Annual 

Expondlturo. 


Bottles,‘practical, poison, dark blue, unstoppored, N. M., 2 lb». 


Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 

• • ■ > 

1,936 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 


481 

Do. 

do. 

8 ,. 

. . ,, 

1,691 

Do. 

do. 

6 „ 

• ' 

1,596 

Do. 

do. 

■1 ., 

• • 11 

978 

Do. 

do. 


• • 11 

1,798 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 

. . 

929 


Bottles, practical, poison, dark blue, unstoppered, W. M., 1 lb. 


Do. 

do. 

12 

o:cj. 

Do. 

do. 

8 


Do. 

do. 

6 


Do. 

do. 

4 

,, 

Do. 

do. 

2 

,, 

Do. 

do. 

1 

oz. 

Bottles, amber, stoppered, square, N. M., 

2 

\hn. 

Do. 

. (b). 

4 

ozrt. 

Do. 


u 

,, 

Do. 

do. 

i 

oz. 

Bottles, amber, stoppered, square, W. M., 
Phials, re-agents, with stopiiers and rods 

1 

3 

ozs. 

Do. 

do. 

1, 

1 

i ■” 

Bottles, flint, round, stopperiid and capped for 

urino- 1 

oz. 

meter case. 




Bottles, blue, uiistoppc'rc 
Do. 

(1, \V. .\I.. for Santonin 
do. 

12 

10 

O'ZA. 

11 

Do, 

do. 

8 

.. 

Do. 

do 

0 

,, 

Bottles, .stoppered, green 

, sijnaro, N 'I , 

1 

lb 


Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 

Do. 

do. 

8 „ 

Do. 

do 

■1 

Do. . 

do. 

3 „ 

Do. 

do. 

• » 

Do. 

do. 

1 OZ. 

1)0. 

do. 

L ^ 


Bottles. sto])i)ertd, green, .sijuave W. M. 


1 1 !) 


Do. 

do 

12 :v. 

• 

Do. 

do. 

H .. 

Do. 

do. 


Do. 

do 

•1 

Do. 

do. 

o 

Do. 

do. 

! oz 

Do. 

do. 



No. 


Aromatic, 11 ozs.. for Companion 
07,3., for Companion Field 


l.l 


Phials, stopiierod, N. M., Spiiit Ammon., 

Field Medi. al. 

Do. (Aimphorodyue, 

Medical. 

Do. round, N. M., Spirit Aminou., 

Haversack Field Surgical. 

Phials, green or white, unstoppored, W. M., i oz., for Cholera treatments 
Tubes, glass, with corks, for Quinine treatments 


Aromatic, 2 ozs., for 


Tubes 


20 


50 

20 

24 

25 
40 

108 

40 

13 

!)21 

613 

154 

200 

17 

23 
89 

8 

48 

17 

5 

25 

24 
158 

2,010 

132 

858 

451 

13 

117 

75 

197 

108 

1,078 

629 

532 

251 

500 

500 

500 

20,000 

60,000 


Oral Evidknok, I-uth Novemrer 1917. 

Presidenl.- Q. You advocate a more efficient control of the mannfacUire of drugs; 
would you recommend tluit all mamiftvoturera of dnif'H should obtain a Bpccia icence or 
purpose ? -A. Yes. • * 

Q. Supposing they turn out artiples which are not up to the B. P, standaid or at any 
rate are not of the quality rlaimed on tiie label what penalty would you suggest . A 1 
should think that a Foods and Drugs Act or something on the lines of the legislation n g 
at home would answer the purpo.se. The punishment would depend on the 
drug adulterated and. the hsinousness of the sin. If it is a porson that is adulterated, it will be 

much more serious than if it was a harmless drug. 

* 
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Sir F. H. Stewart—Q. You say you do not enter into competition \vith private enter¬ 
prise ; but we have otiicr witnesses who complain that you'supply medical stores to mofuasit 
hos])itaLs and dispenssuios which are not Government institutions ; is that so ?— A. Of course 
we do send drugs to dispensaries, but they are Government institutions; we only supply 
Government institutions. We may supply charitiible institutions, but they have got to ask 
permission before we can supply : w(' cannot do anything on our own account. 

Q. Do yon think that in normal times private enterprise could supply these needs both 
in iastruinfuts, drags and other things ?— A. 1 think they could : I see no reason why 
they .should not. 

Mr. A. Clmtierkm. — Q. With reterence to your remarks about adulteration, you siiid you 
would recommend legislation on the lines of the Foods and Dings Act: would that be 
lniperi.il legislation applicable to nil India '(—A. Yes, but admiiiisterod by the local 
Govei'nmont.s. 

Q. Would it necessitate a very large st iff of iiisjiectors ?— A. I should think so. 

Q. Is there any one now who c.an do lhat .sort of inspection '( — A. The only man we 
have IS the t'hemical Analyser to Government. 

Q. Would yon apply such legislation to foods also ?— A. 1 think it should apply to adul¬ 
teration in any slmjie or form : it should apply to all, but jiarticnlarly to drugs. 

Prrrtklent. Q. When did yon make your ariangcmenl. with, the Agent of the Mysorh 
Government lor siiooks ? A. It was before I came six months ago. 

Q. Do you Icnow if there are other firms supplying sliooks in the same way ?— A. I do 
not know of any. 

Have you ever applied to the Munitions Boaul for timber i-• A. No. 

Q. You know that the Supply and Traiis])ort Corps arc getting large quantities of shooks 
from South India for the despatch of food stuffs to trooji.s A. I do not know, perhaps they 
got their sujiply from tlie sami' souree. 

Presidi nt.— l think they don't coiifnie themselves to that souree ; you had better write 
to the Munitions Board for information. 

Sir I). J. TdUi. — Q. By sujqilying to Native States and munieipal dispensaries, are you 
not competing to a certain extent with private enterprise '(—A. 1 do not think we compete. 

Q. is there not a Government order existing to the clf'ect tliat wii..i C"! be maue or 
obtained in tins eountryshouji^Jya;,,. preference over imported articles. But in regard to what 
can be dc^H^iov'cnuu^it should not compete with private enterprise t- A. Yes, and we try 
to carry it out. 

Q. For example, thcie is an outcry against jail enterprises w'hcrc they manufacture f»rpets 
and other thing.s. There is a great outcry that they compete against private enterprise, go 
in this class of good.5 is ])rivate eiiteiqnise g<-ttiiig fair treatment A. I think if private enter¬ 
prise is siillieieutly entorprisiiig. they would certeiiily get fair treatment. 

Q. AVith regard to ga.s works you .say that tlv‘v might be induced to conserve the large 
amount oi valualde material whieli they aie at present allowing to run to wasta. Have you 
any idea about the amount of coal that is n.scd in the gas works ? AVhat gas works are you 
leferriiig to f- /I. The Ifomhay G.as AVorks or any gas works ? 

Q. Are there any other gas works besides the Bombay Gas AVorks 111 this counliy ?— 
A. There are gas works in Calcutta. 

Q. How much coal do they use t—H. 1 do not know exactly. My authority states 
that you < (.iuld jiroduce (.■iiough benzine from the by-]noduets of the gas works in Bombay 
to run motor cars. 

Q. To run all the motor cars 111 Bombay ? A. 1 do not know. 

Q. I do not think the Bombay Gas AVorks use more than 10 to 50 tons of coal a day. Now 
in the Iron and Stool Works at Sakchi, J think they are, using something like 400 tons of coai 
a day in the coke oven.s, and recover about 8 tons of tar from that. From 10 or 50 tons you 
could only recover a very insignificant quantity. And J do not think they could run all the 
cars in Bombay with that. It seems yery impracticable that such a small quantity could do 
any of these things. As a matter of fact, no coal works could do that sort of thing.— A. It 
IS quite a general statement that 1 have made. 

Q. Have you tried to obtain any ot the articles in Hus country which you now get from 
Europe ? Have you tried to ascertain whether you cau get them in this country ?— A. We 
always try. The chief difficulty is skilled labour w'hiclnstauds in the way of forming suitable 
lactones in India. 

Q. Are you referring to dnigs ot chemicals ?— A. 1 am refeniiig to all the stores that 
we keep. We have tapped every possible source of supply for drugs in India. For insfancs, 
we are at present getting things from firms in Bombay. Every possible source has been tapped, 
but one has got to be sure about the quality of the article and the quantity that can be 
supplied. 
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Mr. €, E. Lm.~Q. You were speaking about this licensing system, Major Marr, and you 
propose that nobody should be allowed to sell any class of drugs without a licence; is that 
system obtaining at home now ? Are you aware ,that there is need for restrictions in respect 
of the grant of licences under such a system ? Would you bring all drugs under that system ? 
— A. I think, all drugs. 

Q. Would you include sulphuric acid i—A. Yen. 

Q. Would you say that anybody is at perfect liberty to manufacture an article of specific 
strength and quality for medical purposes, or that nobody should be allowed to say that he 
is producing such things unless his factory is licensed ?—A. I think that is the right way to 
combat the evil. Of course the first thing you inustlie certain about is the quality of the 
article. 

Q. How will you make that certain; lie will say that he has a Government licence to 
produce pure drugs ; how will you insure that the implied guarantee of a (lovei nment bcence 
was made actual ? ~A. As far as 1 am concerned, I should have it tested by the Chemical Ana¬ 
lyser. Of course 1 would only test, say, 10 per cent, of the total order for any one drag. 

President. — Q. You know the Government of India rules for the supply of articles for 
the public service, namely, that articles manufactured in India from Indian materials must bo 
given preference and that articles manufactured in India from imported mateii-ils must be 
purchased in India when you are sure that a substantial part of the materials used in the 
process of manufacture of the articles purchased has been found in India ; that of course 
applies to surgical instruments and you think that you satisfy tlial rule by making inquiries 
of other medical store dopdts 't~A. I think more might be done, but we have never actually 
sent out tenders so far as I know to l(K;al firms for the annual supply of surgical instruments. 

I quite understand your objection to open tenders. 

(IFIllness (tko (jave ennjkkntial oral evidence.) 


• Witness No. 291. 

Mr. R. B. Joyner, C.I.E., M.I.C.E., The Tain Hydro-ekclru Power IForfo. ,, c 

Lonavln, Bombay President;,. ''' ^ 

• Written Evidence. 

Memorondmn on Water Power in India. 

All industrial enterprises require the use of power either gained by man or animals, or by Sources of power, 
machinery worked by means of natural sources. The first, which includes agriculture and all 
hand and small industries, I do not refer to. Machinery ci«i be worked by the wind, by the 
heat of the sun, by the tides of the simi. by the consumption of fuel, or by the force 
of falling or running water. The wind is not suHiciently constant to be profitably availed of, 
except ill a small way, without a cheap means of .storing its power which has hitherto not been 
found economically feasible. The heat of the sun in the same way is not constantly available ; 
it has been successfully made to produce power in Egypt to a small extent, but 1 think, not 
economicallv. The tides can onl\' be made to give power economically under vi'ry' exceptional 
circumstances and where there is ;i cmiBidcrable rise and fail, so tide power is impossible in 
,j[ndia. Power obtained by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil in this country can only com¬ 
pete to some extent with those fuels elsewhere, where such can be. cheaply obtained and the 
materials to be converted arc easily accessible. Spirit from vegetable, products is never likely 
to be cheap enough to be used on a larg' v.ile for power. In most parts of India coal cannot 
be cheaply obtained and is frequently ol poor quality, more especially that which is more 
generally available to most of the country Both coal and oil may tend to become scarcer. 

The only remaining power is that from water and that has not as yet to any great extent been 
made available in this country. 1 am convinced that large quantities of water laiwcr can be 
produced at a very low cost per horse-power, in many parts of India, which would be avail¬ 
able for all time, and would enable India to successmlly compete with other countries for 
supplying at least its own requirements and be a means of industrial prosperity to the 
whole country. 

2. Water power schemes are however generally difficult in India, because power to be DifficulUee of w*ti 
satisfactorily used must be continuous, yrhilst the rain falls only during a small portion of the power in India. • 
year. Perennial rivers with sufficient water throughout the year to give more than a small 
amount of continuous power, practica.lly do not exist in this countiy. Water must be stored 
to be used during the eight months dry season. Storing of sufficient water is not only expensive 
but in the great heat mucji gets lost by evaporation. I have unfortunately only a very limited 
knowledge of the Himalayas. There might be good storage sites there with a sufficient fall ' 
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to give cheap power and at the same time be of great assistance to the existing irrigation works 
in the North. But such jilaees may not be sufficiently accessible. 

3. 'Phe quantity of water required to give a certain amount of power depends upon the 
“ head " available, that is the fall. If a fall of say only twenty feet was available it would 
require about 5,000 milliou cubic feet of water to be stored to give 1,000 horso-power, 10 hours 
daily, through the dry .seasons ; but if 1,000 feet fall could be obtained, it would require only 
oiie-fifticth of that quantity of water (that is 100 million cubic feet) to be stored to produce 
the 1,000 horse-power. Or on the other hand the 5,000 million cubic feet of water stored would 
give about 50,000 horse-power during the dry seiuson with one thousand feet fall. It is thus 
easily seen that water power projects in this country aic not 1 kely to be financially feasible 
uule.ss a considerable fall is available, as storing water is o.xpousive ; and further, the fall should 
occur in as short a length a.s possible as the co.st of the pipes leading the water to the turbines 
is very eonsiderable. 

1. Those who invest money in jwwer projects must be assured that they may depend 
without fail on a eonstant supply, so we must he certam therefore that the catchment areas 
above .sueh falls, where they occur. ar(‘ sufficiently large to give the amount of water required, 
allowing for all losses by (waporation, leakage, and losses by friction in the pipes, in the machinery 
and transmission of the power, not only for a yt'ar hut constantly,, notwithstanding the uii- 
fortimate great variations in amounts of raitrfall in difl'urent years, which India suffers from. ' 

5. It may be thought with all these exceptional requirements, water power projects, 
linaneially favourable, could hardly be found in India. But it is not so, as owing to the fact 
that the mountainous and hilly regiou.s have the, heaviest rainfalls and often precipitous scarps 
or shar]) river falls, there must he many favourable situs. I have myself e.xauuued or consider¬ 
ed about ten such, on i hree of wliich works have .ilreadv been suceessftillv constructed and some 
others merely wait promoters, or the help of (loveniment. The question is a comparatively 
new one m this country, wliere the ilillicuUics to he overcome arc .somev.liat unprecedented, 
so that I'ligineers with the necessary e.\perience are seurcely available. Capitalists vvilhng to 
promote such projects arc frequently misled and disheartened by losing money owing to the 
want of e.xperience in those employed to nvestigate and propose works. It is a complicatei 
subject on which much experienced care has to be taken, as the initial expenditure must b' 
eonsiderable and any failure from iuexjierionced design or careless work in con.striiction wouli 
be most disastrous, 

(■). It is true that where favourable sites eaii he found such may sometimes he in place, 
difficult of accc.ss, remote from roads or railways, or perhaps also with a paiieify of population 
But this may often bo remedied by the electrical transmission of power, a piocess nov 
better understood and made more jierfect. Or us the profit in the use, of such power is gener 
ally eoiisiderulde and the benefit to the country very great, (loveniment may give much hci|j: 
by making the nece.ssary means of eomiiuinieation 111 the wa>' of roads and hraiie.h railways 
and gnuiting land for works and dwellings, or enahlmg othns to take up such, and by lettiii! 
investors and the labour know of the propo,sals and tlie advantages to be gained. Indiai 
investors are naturally eant ions of risking their money in large projects to provide pow'er, unles.- 
t hey can l>e perfectly certain t hat such pow er can be and will be at once satisfactorily utilized. 

7. If power thus provided is very much cheajier than any power otherwise produced anc 
is in the neighbourhood where, materials required for industrial factories can bo easily obtaiuec 
or grown and the products eiiu ho readily sent away, it is evidently very much tii the interest! 
of India that such projects should he iiiidertalcen and that (lovernmeut shoii d take ovor\ 
possible means to encourage their promotion. .Vt present capitalists who are anxious to invoij 
money where it will give a good and sure return and at the .same time be a benefit to the count^^ 
and to everyone eoimecte.d w'ith it, have great difficulties to eontend wit.h, and many, to my owi 
knowledge, have lost eonsiderable sums in their endeavours to find promising pow'er projects. 
This has not been because sneli sites do not exist, but from the want of sufficient experience 
in such difficult and complicated work of those who had undertaken the investigation. 

8. .\ji engineer conijn'ient to produce and design a w'ater power project in India, must 
not only have had an intimate experience of hydraulic work in this country and of the difficul¬ 
ties of erecting pipes and turbines, ett.-,, but should also he somewhat of a meteorologist, ac¬ 
quainted with the vagaries of the Indian monsoons with the recurring periods of ma.ximum and 
mmimuni falls and hoW such may be affected by the different local circiimstaiices and the pro¬ 
portions of the rain falling which may be Collccfod, an I amount of such which would be lost 
by evaporation according to the many very varied conibiions of the surroundings. He should 
also be a bit of a geologist, to understand the diftereii’c rocks and their nature, lie of the 
strata and qualities of the different soils, etc. If the use of the water is contemplated for 
irrigation, he must also know the requirements of water for the different crops at the different 
periods of the year and the rates which such can afford to pay for the water. It is not 
nec&ssarjq in designing such a preliminary project, for the engineer to have had experience 
in electrical work as all the electrical machinery and eipiipment roejuired for generating,■ 
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tiaMfonning, transmitting electricity and reconverting to power are supplied by the expert 
designers and makers. If such are given the data, as the amount of power available at the 
turbines, the distance to be transmitted, if any, they will give estimates of cost of making, 
carriage and fixing and will also give the amount of power lost in the diflerent processes and 
the resulting power which can be guaranteed at the factory shafts or the temperature attainable 
at the smelting fumacas. There are power projects not rerjuiring conversion to, or trans¬ 
mission of, electricity, which should not be forgotten. 

9. It is to my mind plainly the duty of tlovernment, or more especialiy of an Industrial Rciwons for Gorarn- 
Department, if such is organized, to employ a trained staff of competent engineers to investi- 

gate the possibilities of water ])ower projects, btiginning with those which may gix e evident 
promises of success, more especially those which may be combined with a use for the water 
after it has given up its power, for the purposes of itmch needed irrigation. Such projects 
should at first be moat carefully considered and tlicir cost roughly estimated, taking particular 
care that everything is taken on the safe side, that is, the estimated cost should be the outside 
possible cost, making ample allowances for unforeseen diflicvdties, and also making sure that the 
amount of power w’hieli can be produced sliould be the least which is absolutely certain to be 
continuous not only throughout the year, but for all yc.iu,s. If this is d(tne, with experienced 
care and caution, (apitalists would be secure and they, with the, smallest investor, would have 
perfect confidence and mere " (Jompain’ j)romoters ” whose chief object is too often to make 
ifioney for thcunselves. throygh the iguoranci' and crediditv of the public, could no longer exist 
arid capitalists could no longer be misdirected by incompetent advisers. Tlie reliable inform¬ 
ation thus made available by (lovernmenttoall.eouldbemadeuseofby syndieate.s or public 
companies on whom would rest the preparation of the detailed working plans and estimates 
of cost, for the use of the site they may prefer for the particular work they may propose. It 
is not suffitient, in my opinion, for a tiovenimenl, especially in India, merely to point out wheie 
waterfalls exist. So much idsc has to be considered, before a jwiver project could be favourably 
taken in.hand. * J’ower jirojeets are also possible without natural w aterfalls, as for instance 
along the whole line of the We.stern (Jhats wlicie we have a heavy rainfall on the top of a lofty 
nattiral precipiia', s ime hundreds of miles long, with the water running aw'ay from instead 
of down it. 

10. Tliough water power in India may be only pos.sil)lo by going to the expense of storing inigalion can h 

large quantities of water, we niav olten have fuir compensation in the fact that the water used combined with 
for power is not consumed, as in mere irrigation and town supply projects, but is generally puwei, 

available for irrigation whicli in this country, where we have to go the greater part of the year 

without any raiutall, is a very valuable by-product, as the revenue from irrigation may of itself 
alone give an appreciable return for t he outlay on a water power project. It woidd be better, 
at first at all events, to select sites for water power where irrigation revenue could he obtained 
fr^i the use of the w^ater so stored, not merely for the money directly obtained thereby but for 
the benefit of the country, as the actual value of the crop.s which could thus alone be so grown 
and not otherwise, is so enormous, amounting \ caily to main* laldis of rupees, compared to the 
charges for the water. 

11. Again, water can be stored in tliis country at a third or a iiuaiter of the cost, it would Water uiorsgo mi 

be in other countries. This is not merely on account of the cheaper labour, whicli would be ^ 

•■the chief reason in an ciirthen dam, but in masonry or concrete dams, if is also because w^e do 
not use cement, which for some reason not well knowui to me, is generally deemed essential 
elsewhere, though it cannot really be so suitable. 

12. Irrigation, using water from a power project, can often be made to produce the irrigation «nn j 
materials required for that project, so that the combination of the two sliould be highlv success- 

ful, especially as part of the power can be use4 for making artifieial manures, such as cyaua- ^ 
inide', nitrate of lime, or sulphate of ammonia, so that such a combination would be pcrfic.tually 
self-contained, and not only that, but it «mld supply its own light or what may bo required 
for adjacent towns, its own water supply, or for adjacent towns also, and sometimes may be. 
able to supply the. power for carrying their raw material to the mills and the finished products 
away—or might even be made, to increase the supply of raw products by clectrifyinj|»llie crops ' 
during their growth. , 

d3. To mention some materials which could be produced by irrigation for sucli indus- Materials whioh i 
trial purposes—sugar,-—which requires water to the canes for most of the year and so cannot 
on this account be produced in sufficient quafttitiesf for consumption demancta. Fibres—such jrom^ond usable 
as cotton for spinning and weaving, flax, jute, hemp, llhcea, aloes, Manilla hemp, special iroter power, 
kinds of grass, etc., for linen, ropfs. gimny bagging, ]a])er.making, etc., oil-see^ and 
giound-nnts, grain for flour mills, palms for niHiiy purposes. Besides these there is the 
growth of vf^etables and fruit, which would be in demand for tlie increased jiopulation caused 
by the establishment of large industries or for other places. Taking nietals, there is, I under- 
stiii|d, at present a gi%at demand for aluminium, which may be partly caused by the war, but 
’ ^ is a metal the use of which must in'erease, if it can he produced at a favourable cost. 
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This is obtained from Imuxite. Deposits of this are not plentiful anywhere in the world, 
apparently, but in India wc are fortunate to possess a large deposit sufficient, I am told, to 
supply tile" world’s demand for a century of more, adjacent to which I have prepared a water 
power project which should be very favourable for producing an ample supply of cheap 
power. Smelting of ores and some other processes can, I believe, be only economically 
carried on by water power owing to the great heat required. 
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14. Paper again should be made in India sufficient to supply the whole demands otAsia, 
at least if only of the coarser kinds. It is a (jnestion of cheap power and water. Cottpn stalks 
can be used and the forests of India contain many trees which are of no use for building and not 
available for fuel, but which with water power close to the forests, could be ground up to make 
paper pulp and paper made by the water power. Failing these, or perhaps preferably, grass 
and (ibres could be grown which might serve the purpose better or at less cost. Where water 
power is obtainable not too far from the sea, chlorine for which there is always a demand, can 
be cheaply jn odneed from ‘ eoneontraietl brii e ’ by electrolysis. 1 Im ve prepared a project in 
such a position suitable for both fiaper and chlorine, now waiting. There are also rfany 
small industries for which the cheap labour in this country is well adapted, which could be 
established where cheap power is available. 

15. When a cheap and light electric storage battery is invented, which is probably not 
impossible, the owners of cheap watci' power should become luilliouaires, especially those with 
power not too far from the sea. 

10. It must not be thought that 1 am drawing merely upon imagination for these pro¬ 
posals, .as they are only made after 53 years experience in the d(>.sign and construction of large 
works dealing with water, the last 19 of whi(,h have been devoted to the possibilities of water 
power in India and in designing and constructing such and also the coiwidcratiou • of all the 
large water [louer works, so manv of which have been constructed during the last tvventy years 
m all pari.s of the world. 

17. As a jinxctical instance of Indian possibilities, 1 may mention the Nilgiri Hills, which 
present all the advantiiges and possibilities of such a successful combined jiower and irrigation 
self-contained project, as 1 have mentioned above. Heie w'e have a lofty hilly plateau, stand¬ 
ing prccipitcush,’ about si.x thousand feet above the plains, with capaciou.s watertight valleys 
unci a reliable I'ainfall extending over a period of about six mouths of the year, where storage 
lakes can lie cheaply constructed, from w hich at least four thousand feet fall can be made avail- 
rble, thus requiring a com[)aratively small quantity of waiter to be stored and so at a very small 
cost. One valley 1 estimate could giv'c uj) to TO.ntio horse-power and there,are other valleys ’ 
from whieh, comhined, an equal amount of power at least eould he obteaned. The power from 
tlic.se hills must be as elieap, or probably much ebeajier, than any other site in India known to 
me. There is a main line of railway at the foot of these hills, with a branch to the top. The 
main line connects with harbours on the coast about 12(1 miles off and with Madras and<llie 
rest of India. There are extensive fertile plains at the toot, on which the rainfall is somewhat 
capricious at\d which would much heiielit by irrigation ; on tht'se plains, whieh are healthy, 
everything required to utilize the power could probably be grown. There is an important 
town not far off. Such a proposal, if carried out, must prove a source of prosperity to the 
promoters and gre; tly increase the welfare of the country. And there are most likely 
other such favourable sites in the South of India, wliere labour is cheap and coal impossible 
tor power. 

18. M’.iter power derivable from irrigation works is rarely a practicable proposition, 
for the reason that irrigation demands for water are very variable according to the sea^n 
and the kind of crops irrigated, which also depends more or less on the amount of rSli' 
fall, or time of its falling, in different years. In many cases the head of water available varies 
also. Machinery to utilize water for power and for factories is expensive and it does p^ 
to let the money so expended lie idle, or to be only partially utilized. On the other hand the 
constant water which a water power supply gives, can in many cases be used for irrigation, 
especially that of the higher and most remunerative class. 


j^irwinBinnciM con- 19. Considering the eiieumstaiieee connected with water storage—(1) The capacity^ of 
ncct«d with waior valleys normally increasc.s very rapidly with extra depth of water stored. (2) The cost of foand- 
ation is proportionately much greater for a low dam than for a high one on the same* site. 
(3) The loss of water by evaporation decreases with the increai ed depth and size of the lake. 
It is evident therefore that the larger the quantity (>f water stored, that is the greater the 
power produced, the cheaper is the cost per horse-yrower. This difference of cost is often vew 
considerable. A project to produce 5,000 horse-power may give but a small profit, 
increased so as to give say ten to twenty times the amount of power, the profit inay Bedome ■ 
very handsome indeed. For this reason it is not advisable where large powers* are poSiSble, 
to allow small projects to occupy such sites. Again, if there are factories or indixstriq?, isady. 
at once to utilize cheap powe”, capitalists may be ready to take up speh projects ,oud^uity., 
readily obtain subscriptions. But in cases where industyes or factories have also to be OE^t^, 
as well as large power works, the great cost and difficulty and also the inevitabk'd*i*y 
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the revenue comes in Trould probably appear to be too much for public companies to take' . 
up. This difficulty would be much increased if the proposal included Irrigation as a 
by-product. 

20. It would appear advisable in such cases for the Government themselves to undertake Some cum •dvV 

such works, as companies and individuals could not afford to wait to get the handsome returns ®,^*f^][^***?* 
which could not be obtained till the full development of such combined projects had taken ‘ ‘ 

plabe, which must, of necessity, take some years. High masonry dams must be built slowly 

and in any case must take four or five years to complete; but they may be able to commence 
delivering some water in the second or third year, by which time pipes and turbines with the 
generators’, if required, could be fixed or as much as required for the first factories to utilize 
the water at first available, and canals, etc., could bo got ready to distribute the water available 
for the cultivation. So that the loss of interest on the outlay would be minimized and the 
whole proposal gradually increased to its full development. All this requires the active help * 
oi. Government. 

21. I may mention the case of the power supplied to the Kolar Goldfields from the Falls Mynoro OovwnmwBi 

of the Cauvery. The Mysore Government, I believe, could not induce capitalists to take up Powaf 

the proposal, so they carried out the work themselves and it was most successful. When ' • 

greater power was required, they proposed to band the works over to a public company, if such 

• would undertake to duplicate, the power which would necessitate the storage of some water. 

I was asked by a London syndicate, some IG years ago to report upon this and estimate the cost. 

This promised to be financially most successful, but the Mysore Goverrunent then decided that 
they would carry out the work themselves and have continued to work it since, I believe with 
great success. This is only a comparatively small water-power work, but is noticeable on ac¬ 
count of’its success, though the power had to bo convoyed some 90 miles to the goldfields. I 
believe, the Mysore Government arc constructing a large storage work, above the Falls of the 
Cauvery, for irrigation as well Jis to develop still further the power possible from the Falls. 

, 22 . In connection with my suggestion of starting a small establishment to encourage and 2 “’®"',!“*”*'"^ 
develop water power I would go further and suggest that it would be advisable for Government 
to control the wuter jiower installation themselves, and that the.se might be run somewhat 
on the lines of the various Port Trusts in this country. This would lead to the direct encour¬ 
agement of industries in the following way. Suppose an industrial company wants to start 
an enterprise requiring, say 2,000 horse-power. If they put in their own water power installa¬ 
tion for this, it would probably be too costly ; but 2,000 horse-power taken from a 50,000 to a 
100,000 horse-power scheme would be very much cheaper; but no power company would put 
in such a large scheme without the certainly that the power would all bo taken up in a short 
time. They could not afford to wait for the industries to come to them, nor would they be 
able I ogive the same facilities to industries tliatGoveniment could. If Government constructed 
aMaigo power project, they would sell the power at a ri%sonable rate very much cheaper than 
the consumers could make it tbenmelves ; and as more power became available, it would become 
Utill cheaper. As the profit justified, the rate could be reduced, giving preference to the first 
comers among the users, in reduction of rate. The works would be carried out by a loan and 
the profits used to pay off the mterest 'on the loan and further profits to reduce the rates or to 
prepare for future extensions. Such a scheme would be a self-supporting institution giving 
cheap power and directly encouraging industrial enterprises. It would also have the advan¬ 
tage of improving the general {inisi'crity of the coimtry, while public companies too often may 
chiefly add to the wealth of the rich. 

GkAI. FiVIOEKCE, l.UTII NOVEMBER 1917. 

^Pmident—Yom note is so full tliat I do not think we shall have many questions to ask 

to supplement your written evidom c. 

Mr. A. Chatierion.—Q. In paragraph 17 of your note you mention about the possibilities 
of the Nilgiri hills. Have you any information as to the cost of storing water on these hills ? 

—-il. I have not worked it out m detail, but I have carefully examined the sites and I have 
itt§pected the hills generally and what I Lave stated here I feel confident is correct. 

You have been good enough to supply us wfith tables showing the cost of generating 
a horse power when the capital cost of building reservoirs amounts to so many rupees per 
million cubic feet of storage capacity, and these t^jbles range from Ks. 400 to Ks. 900 per 
.million cubic foot. Can you give us any rough idea as to the figure best applicable to schemes 
Ip the Deccan near the Ghats 1—A. I should say that Es. 600 per million cubic feet should be 
ampM as the cost of actual storage capacity. 

It may" be desirable, hovrever, to m.ako the reservoirs of larger capacity than roqmred to 
water of normal years rainfall, so as to enable one to store more water m a year of heavy 
rainfall to supplemeat the water collected in a year of light rainfall. 

This will increase the annual available power if such power is to be constant from year 

' year. • 
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In such case if the cost of actual storage capacity is Rs, 600 per million cubic feet, the cost 
of annual available storage will be somewhat greater. 

Q. Do you know Lake Fife ?— A. I constructed the dam and it cost Rs. 460 per million 
tnibic foot of storage capacity. But the capacity of that was very much larger than we could 
use. It was fifty years ago now nearly. 

Sir F. II. Stewart.—Q. You say that these hydro-electric projects vary very greatly in 
tlieir nature in different parts of India ?—4. Yes. 

Q. In paragraph 8 you point out the necessary qualifications of an engineer to deal ade- 
rpiately with the question at all. In paragraph 9 you say, “ It is to my mind plainly the duty 
of Govoriinient or more especially of an Industrial Department, if such is organised, to e;nploy 
a trained staff of competent engineers.” Would it be sufficient if you had one such depart¬ 
ment attached to a Central Department of Industries, or do you want it in each province ?— 
A. I think it should be in one department because it would not be a large department. These 
irieii must be specially trained for it. It will be a small department and you had better put 
it mrdor one head. 

Q. They will have to bo engaged for long periods and the expense would be very heavy ? 
-A. First of all you require to work out a project. That might be a matter of one year or 
two. Then it would rest with the Government or whoever it was to consider what should bo 
done witli the proj(;ct. The question of construction comes afterwards. What I say is that 
vou require a trained staff of competent engineers to prepare such projects as arc suitable and 
would be paying propositions. 

Q. You do not think that the preparation of the projects can safely be loft to "private 
initiative '>—A. Ko, because the cost is too groat. You must got water cheaply and you 
must collect water in largo quantities and that entails a very great expenditure and that would 
not fetch interest for many years perha])s and a private engineer or a private company cannot 
Lace it. 1 had in my mind the preparation of projects first of all and then Government could 
decide how to w'ork them. They may pick out tlie very best ones, the cheapest and the most 
valuable and the be.st for irrigation, and say, here is a good project and it will pay well. Then 
the financial promoters could' either take it up themselves or the Government could take it up 
and lease, the power out. 

President.—Q. There is one little sentence about which I wish to ask you. Probably 
that sentence is due to excessive over-caution. You say, “ There is an important town not far 
off.” I suppose you mean Coimbatore ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything confidential about it t—A. No. I have to bo cautious in this 
wav, because the men w'ho are going to undertake projects or promote projects like to keep it as 
secret as possible. I look upon the utilisation of water power as a very important proposal 
and by it India can bo regenerated and become an industrial nation. 


Witness No. 292. 

Mr 'w. Moir, Engineer, Manager, Me.sm. Qarlwk d Co., Engineers and 
Founders, Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

Wkitten Evidence. 

In 1he following statement I have restricted, my evidence almost exclusively to the train¬ 
ing of certain classes of w'orkmon, and the means by which, in my opinion, a sound trainmg 
may bo e.xtended and developed—this being a subject on which I can write with some authority, 
due to my having been in close touch with the training and management of skilled labour in 
this comitry for a matter of 25 y< are. 

The success or otherwise of any industry in those days depends on the coat of production ; 
machbiery and appliances are designed with the object of reducing labour charges and render¬ 
ing m skilled labour more efficient. Here in India, where the simplest machines and lajjour 
.saving appliances are neither manufactured nor in general use, in my opinion a start should be 
made by training workmen to appreciate t^ie adyantages of labour saving by teaching them 
to manufacture tools and machinery of a fairly simple kind. 

This is not a case for scientific research, the accepted European designs in machinery and 
tools are quite good enough if they would Copy them in this country, with perhaps sl^ht modi¬ 
fications. 

The advantages to India in .being able to supply a,nd install machinery mi applian^ of 
her own manufacture are many : in addition to opening a field for the draining of artisans, 
With the help of such machinery and apphances, the country wouH mB.tiiifaet.iire 

Mat of the imported hardware to be seen in the bazaars. 
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' Every indastry of modem times is more or less dependent on maohineiy; in whichever 
direction the industry of this country is developed and extended, machinery is bound to play 
an important part, and the skilled mechanic not less so. 

Capital spent by Government on the manufacture of machinery and training of workmen, 
would be a safe and sound investment. To my mind the subject is of the very greatest 
importance in connection with industrial development. 

Technical aid to industries, assistance in marketing products and other forms of Govern¬ 
ment action and organisation will, no doubt, be wisely applied as means of development, my 
province is dealing with labour, and in tliis connection the fact I would impress upon tlie 
Commission are— 

1. That the quality of skilled labour is poor, it Ls scarce, and is handicapped by ignorance 

of modem methods of working and by lack of suitable tools; 

2. That unless the efficiency of the skilled workmen is improved by adequate training 

facilitw s given for learning up-to-date methods, and the acquiring of suitable tools, 
progress in industry will be hampered and delayed; 

3. That the improvement of skilled labour is of the first importance. In established 

industries, such as cotton spinning and weaving, millowners cannot get skilhd 
mechanics to attend to and keep their machinery up to the mark, in consequence the 
depreciation and loss of efficiency is far greater in India than m Lancashii-o. 

In Bombay probably the “ skilled ” labourer is bettor than elsewhere in India, yet the 
ingenuity of'the craftsman is only evinced in his efiort to lessen his individual labour. You 
will see two men doing the work of one, in turning the leg of a chair, sawing a piece of timbe*,* 
usiijg a jack plane or grinding a knife. If you ask the reason why, you wnll bo told that labour 
is cheap, that the workman is physically mifit to undertake such operations singly, or that 
there is no knowle^e of any other means. In a country where such customs exist and are 
tolerated, a country clamouring for industrial development, how can anyone familiar with 
western methods and ideas give any but a foremost place to this most vital question ? 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 44 (a). The lack of primary education hinders industrial development. Beading, 
writing and counting being universally admitted as aids to industry, illiterates are handicapped 
at the start, and in consequence the classes from which the best industrial material is drawn 
are rostripted to those who have had the benefit of primary education. 

It does not follow that illiterates cannot become good workmen ; their education, although 
restricted to the use of their tools, and the learning of their particular trade is just as good an 
education as a primary school course, but the learning of a trade is easier to the literate than 
the illiterate. 

{b) The only method of improving the labourer’s efficiency and skill in engineering and 
its branches is to teach them as far as possible the best European or American practice. 

Q. 45 (a). Generally speaking 1 am of opinion that the labourer’s efficiency could be 
improved if their standard of living as regards housing accommodation in sanitjiry surround¬ 
ings was made possible. The lack of stamina in the labourers in factories is almost entirely 
due to their miserable up-bringing and life in filthy and evil-smelling hovels. Many of the 
cotton mill coolies live at a great distance from their work, there is no home life properly 
speaking, they leave for their work in the dark, and return in the dark. Such is the hfe of 
the factory hands generally. 

(b) Under this head I propose to deal with engineering and allied branches comprising 
Pattern making. 

Iron and brass moulding, 

Blacksmithing, 

Turning and machine tool work, and 
Fitting and machine drawing. 

To improve the efficiency and skill of workmen engaged in the engineering trade it is 
necessary to start at the foun^tion, the training of boys in any particular branch they wish 
to follow. The apprenticeship systehi has stood the test of time, and is still the beat method 
of training workmen. Practically, the same system of apprenticeship common to British work¬ 
shops might be followed out In India. 

Anyone with experience in handling labour in the engineering trades must admit that the 
supply of skilled labour is very small, and the class of men available is anything but eflieicht. 
Practically,’all industries are dependent on skilled mechanical labour and in this country the 
absence xd intellkent and resourceful mechanics is a felt want. 
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The principal training shops for skilled workmen in the engineering trade are those of the 
railway companies, but the railway companies absorb all or most of the workmen they train. 

Privately owned or joint stock engineering concerns have a great difficulty in following 
out a strict apprenticeship system; apprentices'after working for two or three years leave the 
shops where they have been trained and seek higher pay elsewhere. The majority never serve 
ii full appro!itiee-sbip. As a consequence, such linns have now little interest or enthusiasm in 
the training of apprentices. 

The system of indentured apprenticeship cannot be fully developed without some protec¬ 
tion from (lovernmcnt. It should be made a punishable offence for anyone knowingly to engage 
1 workman whose a}>prenticeship has not been completed, also the parent or guardians and 
Jic apprentice himself should be liable to punishment for brea(;h of indentures. 

Q. Ki. My special experience in training of apprentices has been gaiired in my own engi¬ 
neering foundry and workshops, and in several workshops with which 1 have been associated. 

Q. 17 and 18. I have no intimate knowledge of the svorkiiig of industrial .scliools and 
] know of no way in which they could be. co-ordiuated (i. c., apprenticeship sy.stem and 
industrial schools). 

There is a wide difference between the two methods of training. The apprcnticc.shi]) sv'.stem 
is entirely a businc.ss proposition. Hoys are invited to Ixscome apjuvnticea for a fixed term 
of years on a progressive rate of pay, and it\ addition to being paid for their labour, they are 
taught the particular trade to which they are indentured. Treated a.s all other labourers, they 
learn punctuality, attentiveness and obedience. iStaring away from \cork and late attendance 
is punished by j)ay deductions. Laziness, indiffcrenc(' and incompetence niearts di.smi.ssal. 
As a business proposition tlic apprenticeship system must be a source of profit to an employer, 
otherwise it would fail. 

The questiou of providing facilities for technical iiistructiou, night clas.ses and so forth, by 
employers of labour will dejiend on whether such facilities will be fully appreciated and whether 
such instriiclioii will increase efficiency in their workshojrs. 

Now with regard to industrial scliools —as the primary object of such institutions is not 
to make a profit, work done under such conditions would be unremuncrativo under keen business 
competition. Time and labour saving are of the most, vital inqiortance in any industrial 
enterprise, the indentured apprentice is conqielled by his employ'crs to do things in a way that 
will bring prolit to the firm. The production of an industrial school may bo very c.xcellcnt, 
but time and labour saving arc secondary considerations and eouscqueiitly the pupils in indus¬ 
trial schools cannot have the same coiiceptiou of time and labour saciiig, as the> indentured 
apprentice in a money-making eoncern. 

Q. 49. 1 cannot give, any opinion as to how day' schools for short-time employees should 
be developed; with regard to night .schools I will make reference to tliem later. 

Q. DO. Vrobably iudu.sli'ial and technical schools might benefit by being controlled by 
a Department of Industries. 1 see no advantages in joint control. The Hoard of Education 
may concern itself w'itli literary matters and let a Hoard of Industries look after industrial and 
technical schools. 

, ~ 'Q. bl. There is only one way of training men to take supervisor's and skilled manager’s 
posts, and that is by starling at t.lie bottom of the ladder as an apprent ice and thus gain work¬ 
shop experienee, and manual skill in the best of all schools. 

Whether an apprentice engineer is intended for a better position than that of a skilled 
workman or not should make no difference to the treatment he receives in the shojis, he must 
work the same number of hours and do the same manual labour as his fellov' apprentices. 
Three years of work in the shops followed by two terms of six months each in a technical 
college sandwiched between the last two y'cars of a])pienti(xship in this way 

Three years as a fitter or turner, (i montlis in a technical college, G months in the works or 
drawing office, C months in a teehnial college, finishing uj) with (! months in the shops at erect¬ 
ing or more advanced work. Such a training ought to qiiahfy a young man of fair abihty for 
a junior post. 

As an alternative night classes as an adjunct to the apprenticeship system have, been found 
of groat service in teaching mechanical drawing, mathematics and geometry. 

Q. D2 and 53. Those tw'o questions arc dealt with in the Note appended. 

Q. 54 and 55. 1 have no criticisms to make, but suggest that uniformity in the standards 
of examinations should be adopted by local Governments and Administrations. 

1 .—Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises. 

1. I have had some experience in trying to raise capital for manufacturing purposes, more 
particularly of late for establishing a factory for making power looms. 
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I found that although in most instances the possibilities of success were acknowledged Capita’, 
and although the capitalists approached were associated with cotton spinning in Bombay, 
their- attitude was not encouraging, but rather shy of investing money in an undertaking now 
to them. 

In view of the great demand there is at present for looms, and the difficulty under War 
conditions of getting new looms fr(mi Ijancashire manufacturers, it is difficult to understand 
why millowners particularly should be indifferent to such a proposal. 

It is impossible to make any suggestion for removing the difficulties in raising capital for 
industrial purposes, one cun only c.vpTess opinions as to the cause. Tt is likewise impossible 
to divert a capitalist’s investments from one channel to another by arguments that do not carry 
conviction. 

An industry like loom-making ought to be independent of money grants-in-aid, bounties 
or subsidies, and yet I suppose loom-making will not be started by purely private enterprise. 

A leading capitalist’s lead will always befollowed by others. Possibly, had 1 been able to induce 
a leading capitalist to father a scheme of this kind, the required capital would have been forth¬ 
coming. 

In a case of this kind ju-obably some irn'iisurc of Uovernment assistance or support might 
induce the investing public to siibscrilie. but until it is tried it is difficult to form any accurate 
opinion as to whether (lovcrnment support would remove tlie diffi<;ulty of raising capital for 
industrial purposes. 

5. All methods of Government aid mentioned in the .schedule might be applied to exist' Ouvsrntnont 
ing or new industries, tlui method or metliods of giving aid would depend on the nature and 
conditions under which an industry is worked. 

6. 1 am not in favour of (Jovernment control or supervision in any case, but in every 
case where Government aid is given the hooks and accounts should of cour.se be subject to 
audit by a Government servant or nominee. 

Note OH the si/dlcm of Indentured Apprentices. 

^ The scope of the Gommission on industrial development, although embracing the consi¬ 
derations of the training of artisans, seems to me to invite criticisms and suggestions more in 
regard to the training of supeivsors or managers, and to technical and scientific departments 
than to the means of improving the class of skilhul labour. Now we must learn to walk 
before we nin. My contention is that the most pre.ssing nece.ssily at tlie present time is the 
training of artisans. The output of our technical colleges and schools, and young Indians 
with Home training, eaii have little scope for the exercise of their technical skill or admiui.s- 
trativo abilities in industry in the absence of a reasonable supply of capable skilled labourers. 

In considering the question of the training of artisans iu India the temperament, social 
habits and customs of the pecjile must be kept in view. Unfortunately, the dignity of labour 
has no meaning either to the well educated or to the illiterate. Boys of good education arc 
not attracted by the prospects of an industrial career, particularly if it necessitates a training 
in aoiy form of manual labour, from the “ skilled ” labouring classes. must look for 
. apprentices to boys whose fathers are working men. 

The extension of facilities for tin training of workmen is absolutely necessary and I think 
the following is a workable proposition, 

Workshops should be erected in suitable centres for the manufacture and sale of ccrbiiii 
commodities absolutely essential to the development of industry, and which are now generally 
imported from abroad. 

The primary object of such workshops would bo the training of workmen. Other advan¬ 
tages would be rendering the country to some extent independent of foreign supplies and 
dmonstrating the possibility of industrial extension in this particular line. 

Here are a few articles I suggest manufacturing :—Pumps of different kinds, water cocks 
and draw taps, scales and weights, bench vices, carpenter’s, engineer’s, and blacksmith’s tools, 
carriage and cart axles, agricultural implements, band and loot grinders, foot lathes, sugar¬ 
cane crushing rolls, rice hullers, milling plant; machine tools, such as lathes, drilhng machines, 
hand and power looms and gins, oil engines, irrigation and well boring plant. I do not propose 
that any particular workshop should manufacture’the whole of the articles iu the above bst, 
or intend the list to be complete, but I am quite sure that most if not all of them can be manu- 
' factured profitably in this country under cjfpablo direction and supervision. I do not suggest 
that an enterprise of this nature should be worked by any Goverument Hejiartment, but I will 
indicate the Erection in which Government aid would help it forward. 

In the first place Government must introduce the scheme, issue a prospectus setting forth 
its objects and advantages, and invite capitalists to subscribe—following the usual procedure 
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in tbe fonimtion of u .Joint Stock Company, and guaranteeing interest on capital for a fixed, 
term of years. Unless Government take the initiative T do not think there is any chance of 
native, capitalists coming forward. 

Assuming that sufficient capital is subsc^ribed under Government guarantee regarding 
interest, a Board of Directors may be appointed by the shareholders, and the affairs of the 
Company placed under their direction. Further Government help would only relate to conces-' 
sious in the matter of land, or building leases. 

'I’hc books of the Company would of course be subject to audit by Government nominee, 
otherwise 1 do not propose any direct GovernmpTit control. With regard to Government assist¬ 
ance to any su(di Company as a going concern, I think there is ample scope for encouraging 
native industry by giving preference to the manufactures of the, country, without coflipeting 
with existing or discouraging fresh private enterprise. The fact that a start must be made 
in industrial developmeut mus(, be the first eonsideration of comiietition with established 
external trade, or fejir of discouraging private enterprise may be put on one side; if industrial 
expansion is to be left to jirivate enterprise then wc will be just as we arc for many years to 
come. 

The Comjttvny being under certain obligations to Government would of course have to 
adopt certain Government regulations regarding the training of workmen. A fixed number 
of apprentices must always be employed, and adequate arraiigeme.iits provided for instruction 
classes either during working hours or after. 

As the primary object is the training of workmen this result can only be obtained by 
employing skilled artisiims to teach them, men familiar with the most up-to-date practice in 
Mechanical Engineering and its hrauches. Government must liavc the. right of insisting that 
a competent stall of foremen be always employed ; with the composition of the staff rests 
the whole question of the suceess of the scheme as a training ground for apprentices. This 
is the only way in which Government " interference ” might be resented, but I am afraid a 
pohey of drift might be established if Government did not control the policy of the Directors 
in this particular matter. 

Another jiroposal I wish to lay before the Uommi.s.sion in connection with the training of 
apprentices is that Government grants be given to selected private Engineering firms for 
estiibhshing instruction classes in their works lor the benefit of tlieir apprentices. Unless 
Government does so, private firms are not likely to make any move in this direction, and it 
is a matter for consideration whether or not grants to industrial schools might not be 
profitably diverted and utilised in this way. ‘ ' 

Dual Eviuenoe, I.Tru Novemuek UU7. 

Mr. G- A. Thomas—Q. In answer to question 14 (a) you say, “The lack of primary 
education hinders industrial development.’’ Do you suggest that primary education should 
be made free and compuLsory ? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. In industrial centres or universally ?— A. In industrial centres. 

Q. Then you say, “ 1 am of opinion that the labourer’s cfficieney could be improved i| 
their 8tanda.''d of living as regards housing accommodation in sanitary surroundings was made 
possible ”. Have you any concrete suggestions to make as regards improving their standard 
of bving '{~A. Only with regard to their housing and sanitary surroundings. 

Q. How is it to be brought about; do you suggest that some owners should be compelled 
to house their employees by legislation?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then you would require every big employer of labour to provide sanitary surroundings 
and accommodation for his employees ?— A. A reasonable amount of accommodation.' A 
newly started mill could not be expected to have complete housing arrangements made for 
their employees. 

Q. But you would make use of legislation to insist upon a certain percentage 1— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Keferring to the apprenticeship system, as far as you know, has the Indian Appren¬ 
tices Act been made use of in Bombay I have never heard of the Act. 

Q. An Act does exist, made about 60 or 70 years ago. It is not put into piactioe ?— 
A. I don’t think it is put in practice in any workshop in Bombay. 

Q. Is there any Act existent in England in regard to apprentices 1— A. Yes, the old 
Apprentices Act, by which a man is liable to damages if an apprentice leaves before his time. 

Q. As regards these apprentices you say, “ The principal training shops for skilled worlc^ 
men in the engineering trade are those of the railway companies, but the railway companies 
absorb all or most of the workmen they train.” Do you think it possible that large mechanical 
engineering concerns and others would train up apprentices for smaller concerns, ia addition, 
to those they require for their own purposes 1—A. Not in the ordinary course of events, ij'' 
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iey train a large number of apprentices, the apprentices at the end of the term are bound 
0 spread and leave their original employers. The same thing holds in all apprenticeship 
ystems. In England, firms who train apprentices dgn't expect that all of them are goit^ to 
tay with them forever; only during the term of their apprenticeship. These apprentices, 
rhen their term has expired, are free to go anywhere. 

Q. At present these large firms do train up a certain number of men 1 — A. Quite so, 
)ut they require them. The large railway shops require so many men, and the supply of men 
S so small, that they always have room for their own apprentices. 

Q. As regards the training of the apprentices in the shops, do you suggest that the foreman, 
ipon^hom the task of training them would fall, should themselves be trained in imparting 
Mtruction? Should they go to a training school?-A. Not at all. They should be trained 
,n the actual manipulation of tools. 

Q. I mean should the foremen who trained the apprentices themselves bo trained in the 
irt of teaching ?—.d. Not necessarily. 

Q. You don’t think that an institution for training such fqremen would be useful ?-- 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. In your note on the system of indentured apprentices, you say, “ My contention is 
thafthe most pressing necessity at the present time is the training of artisans.” Then a little 
later on you say, “ The primary object of such workshops would bo the training of workmen. 
How loim would such training take ? -A. Five years ; that is, if you are not training the'men 
tor superior posts, but purely as artisans. You must necessarily in such an extended system 
of apprenticeship have two classes of apprentices, one class who would ultimately become 
overseers and’managers. A three years’ course of manual training is quite sufiicient, provided 
they put in another two years in a college or technical school. On the other hand it the appren¬ 
tices are going in siiupl)' for a workman’s training, then five 3 'ears is necessary. 

Q. Would you have both classes trained in the same workshop '>.—A. Yes, and under 
the same rules and conditions. 

Q You contemplate a continuous stream of workmen passing through this workshop, 
and as soon a.s they attain cfliciency they pass out and find employment elsewhere ?~ 


A. Yes. 

Q There would be no staff of trained workmen ?—A. You would have to have a per¬ 
manent staff, of couree ; a fairly large staff of skilled men to train those apprentices. 

Q. Then the quality of work tui'iied out would not be as good as that turned out in the 
shops that had skilled workmen ?—A. No. 

Q Then it could hardly be run economically ?• A. I think it could. 

Q. Would it be self-supporting ? A. I think it vuaild be. I don’t mean to go in for 
any high class work. 

Q. You propose to cover a good deal of ground as regards the articles you suggest manu- 
facturing. Could oil engines and wel|-boring plant be turned out by these apprentice work¬ 
men under skilled supervision ?~A. An apprentice in his third or fourth year of traimng, 
if there is anything in him at all, is really a practically skilled workman. To begin with you 
must have a certain percentage of pern>anent staff. You cannot start with raw boys; that 
must necessarily be. As these hove get to know a little more about the traimng of an engmecT, 
or whatever particular branch they were training for, then the permanent staff may be 


reduced. 

Q But you would always keep some permanent staff as a sort of stiffening ? A. Yes, 
for iMUnce, blacksmiths. You must imv^ iicrmanent men for a shop like that. 

Q. Then the men who would be giving the instruction in these special workshops ; would 
they not themselves have to receive special training ? -A. No, that is not the^ class of men 
that is required. Highly skilled mechanics or moulders would be m charge of the training oi 
these apprentices,, and I would draw these men from existing factories. 

0. In the last paragraph of your evidence you say,,“ Another proposal is that Govern¬ 
ment grants be given to selected private engineering firms for establishing instruction classes 
■in then works for the benefit of thei r ajijirentices. ” Is that for the benefit of tneir own appren¬ 


tices ?~A. Yes. . . • ■ 

Q Then why shou Id Goverimrent give this financial assistance for improving the effimency 
of their own apprentices, from which ,they themselves would benefit ?--A. J take it Giat 
Government intend to do something in the way of helping, and the extension of facihties for 
the training of apprentices and artisans would be a form of help. 

0 Mv point is that if a firm employs a large number of apprentices, it is to own 
■ mteiSte to improve tlleir efficiency, since they themselves would benefit. Why should they 
'' SrOovermeift assistance ?-A. If this point that I brought out about an Act being put 
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into force to compel apprentices to stick to their indentures was obtained, then probably en¬ 
gineering firms would benefit by this sort of thing; but if they hud also to train their apprentices 
in manual labour and establish night classes or day classes in their works, and have no redross 
if their aj)prentices run away, which under existing cireumstances they do, then I don’t see 
that private firms are likely to get any benefit by so doing. 

Q. If you had these instruction classes you would allow apprentices from other work¬ 
shops to come ?— A. Yes, if it was a Government supported school. 

Q. You think Government would spend their motiey better if they gave grants to these 
iastruetion classes than to the industrial schools? A. Yes; 1 don't know much about 
industi'iul schools, but I think the, old fashioned system of a])prenticejihij) is better from 
I gather than the method of work in industrial schools. 

Q. Would you suggest that these instruction classes should take the. place of institutions 
like the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ? -A. Oh, not at all; it is quite a different thing. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. With refermico to the point in the last paragraph, about the estab¬ 
lishment of instniction cla.sses, for which Government grants should be given, how are Govem- 
menfr to know that the apprentices have received any benefit fi'om these cla.sses ? The Govern¬ 
ment may give the.se grants, and not know whether there is anything resulting from them.— 
A. These classes would be open to Ciovernment inspection. 

Q. What I wish to know is, wouldn’t it be better to have grants by results, i.e., in the 
case of a school the Government grant would be given for the number of apprentices who 
satisfy a certain test ? They would then bo paid according to the number of students they 
turn out as satisfactory. Would that not be hotter ?— A. Yes, that is quite a feasible scheme. 

Q. lake the grant given to schools where the Government give them so m'uch for each 
student passing. Would that not be better ?—■/!. Yes, I think so. 

Q. You suggest that certain articles can be made locally. I suppose these arc the things 
you allude to in the third paragraph of your statement 1-—A. Yes, a few of them. 

Q. Wlio is to teach the men to make them ; there must be specielists t~ A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, no ordinary mechanic could make a pump, uides.s he'was a man trained 
up in t.lie works where pumps are made t—A. You can buy a dozen different kinds of 
pumps in the bazaar and give them to your apprentice to copy and uuike. There is nothing 
special about them. I only mean hand-pumps of a simple type. 

Q. You think that experience in building those machines will bo useful to them in working 
them later on '{—A. No, it gives them a training in using their hands; a sort of manual train¬ 
ing ; and also a training in lathes and other machine tools. 

Q. You say that apprenticeship is a better .system than industrial schools. I presume 
it is because there you have the atmo.sphere of actual working conditions; is that the idea ? — 
A. Yes, that is so, because it is a business proposal. 

Q. Going back to the first question which Mr. Thomas asked you about chawls and the 
condition of the work-people, is that all you can think of in connection with improving the 
condition of labourers at present ?— A. that is really all that I can think of; the hours of 
labour might be. made shorter rvith advantage. 

Q. How would tliat help ? -A. Give them more time at home for one thing. 

Q. About stamina; is that not due to the food that they eat ? And should not some 
attempt lie made to give; them better food, so as to improve their stamina ? Would that 
not be part of the work that you would undertake ? A. Wliat kind of food would you suggest ? 
They are hedged round with caste restrictions. The Bombay labourer lives fairly well, as far 
as food goes. 

Q. Why then is his stamina inferior t -A. It is because he is living in most insanitary 
surroundings. 

Q. Then if healthy chawls wore built, who is to guarantee that the workmen would come 
and live there ?— A. I know myself that in many cases they will not live there. 

Q. So, if some millowner built chawls do you think they would succeed in getting them 
filled ? -A. I don’t know about getting them filled ; they would g(st a fairly large peroaptage 
of them probably filled. I think it has been the experience of certain millowners, who have 
built chawls, that there is a ditficulty in getting^ them filled. , 

Q. Wliat is the reason ; have you any idea l—A. I don’t know, except that tll^ 
have no desire to better their conditioirs oi life. 

Q. Then the main thing is to try and make them ambitious ?— A. That is a very laud¬ 
able idea. 

Q. Just as it was said of the French Army under Napoleon that every drummer boy 
canied a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, do you . not want every labourer to ho am^HWi to 
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become a millowner ?— A. 1 am afraid that is beyond the region of possibilities; ambition of 

any sort is foreign to him. 

Q. The whole thing is tliat there is a want of ambition, and that is due to a want of 
education. So we come down to bedrock there 1~A. Yes. 

Q. I.ater on you say, “ Privately owned or joint stock engineering concerns have a great 
'liflicnlty in following out a strict apprenliceship system.” Why should it bo so difficult, if 
the engineering firms or joint stock companies wanted really to create a class of apprentices 
who would be useful to them ? Why cannot such a concern succeed in getting those men 
trained? -/f. These hoys who come--T am talking from personal experience you get these 
boya as apprentices and perhaps the father comes to vouch for their staying for a certain length 
of time in your place—these boys g(it to know a smattering of their business, whatever it 
may be, and they got enticed aw’ay by other petty firms in Bombay,'who offer them an anna 
or two more than they are getting frotn you. They run away and you have no redress. You 
have been teaching tliose boys; they have really been of no benefit to you; they run away 
and pass off for full-fledged ifittfws or turners. They got more pay, probably stay with their 
new employer for a short time and then go somewdiere else. You get thoroughly disheartened 
by trying to teach boys their trade. 

Q. Would you be surprised to Iciirn Ibat in our mills we train all our men ajid they stick * 
to us through thick and thin ? We have had men for over 25 years. If we are able to train 
apprentices why should not other tirm.s be able to do so ?— A. Probably you get a bettor 
class of apprentices. 

Q. Are the engineering trades eipially an.xious to teach them as we are —A. Tliey are 
as anxious to get apprentices to teach and turn into good workmen. 

Q. Do you lay out any hopes of their getting on better and assuming positions of tnist 
and importance 'i—A. No, that is not the cla.s.s of apprentices 1 am talking about at all. Your 
men are of (|uite a different stamp. The apprentices you are. talking about in your mills are 
probably Parsees. 1 am talking about the coolie, ehissos of Hindus and Mahornedaus who go 
into the differoiit foundries in Bombay to learn a trade, not with tlie view of getting to high 
positions ; that is (piite another class of men who come, probably from the technical schools. 

Q. Not neccssaiily; oiir men in the old days commenced on Rs. 10 a month. Now I 
think they start on Rs. 15, but they have hopes of holding positions such as that of carding 
master, spinning and weaving master, etc.- A. Your point is that if engineering firms offered 
their boys sdine induceniont, such as that of foremen’s job, then they would stay 1 

Q. Yes, it is because they feel tliat tlieir .services are not appreciated, they naturally 

don’t stay.. A. 1 cannot agree with you there. They leave long before, they are trained in 

tlieir business. They don’t go to any place where there is any inducement of that sort held 
out to them ; tb.ey go if they got an anna. more. 

Q. In the railw.A’ workshops you say they always have room for their apprentices; 
they are able to keep them. Wliy is that ?—^. Tliey also have a better system of appren¬ 
ticeship. f think they bind tbowi under some iienalty, wliatevei’ that may be, for a certain 
term. 

Q. You said something about not wanting foremen to be .specially trained to teach. It 
js not every man that caii te.i.cli. A man might be a very able workman but still not able to 
teach and impart knowledge lo others? -/f. I only referred to mechanical skilled labour. 
Wlien a man can do a certain thing himself, I don’t see why he should be unable to impart it 
to others. The only way that he. can do it is to show the apprentice how it can be done. 

Q. In answer to Question 46 you say, “ My si>ecial experience in the training of appren¬ 
tices has been gained in my own I'l'gineering foundry and workshops and in several workshops 
w'ith which I have been associated.” Wliat class of apprentices were these Indian appren¬ 
tices ? Were they of tlie workman class whom you simply want to train as artisans, with no 
hopes of becoming foremen ?- /I. No hopes have beeri held out to them ; I have never told 
them that if they behave themselves they would become foremen. 

Q. You don’t think that that has anything t« do with their staying ?—*4, Nothing 
^hatover; they simply go where they are offered more money. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazvlhhotj Currimbhoy.—Q. You say that you tried to raise capital for 
manufacturing purposes, more particularly fortoaking power looms, but met with no success. 
Have you tried'to got the capital in Bombay 1—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And to start the work /here ? In Bombay ?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think Bombay is a better place tlian Calcutta for loom making 1—A. I cannot 
tell you about Calcutta, as I have not had much experience of the place. 

Q. where db you get your iron and steel from 1—A. At present the thing is on a different 
y We .get it just as other foundries get their iron and steel here. 

' la H 14^-2'? . 
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Q. You want to start this factory on account of the war being on at present, so that 
looms may be obtained here ?—4. I was referring to nearly a year ago, or perhaps two years 
ago, when the difficulties of getting steel and iron from England were not so great as they are 
now. 

Q. Then you can get the looms, too, from England ?—.4. That is hardly the point. 

In starting the loom factory it was not the question of whether we could get the materials 
or not; it was w'hether we could get the capital to start such a concern. 

Q. Had you issued a prospectus and showed how you could make a profit ?—.4. No, 
only a rough draft. 

Q. Don’t you think that if a prospectus were brought out, showing that the scheme woul# 
make so much profit, and that the business would be located in such a place where you could 
get the steel, if would hav(! succeeded ? Supposing you started the industry of loom-making 
in the same place as the Tata Works ; don’t you think that capital could bo had very easily ?--■ 

A. 1 really am not in a position to tell yon. I can only tell yon that 1 put the matter before 
several very well known capitali.sts and influential men in Bombay, and did not meet with 
success. 

Q. Do yon know’ anything about the Colaha mill-hand chawls ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are these chawls occupied by your own labourers or mostly by outsiders ?— A: 
Mostly by mill labourers. 

Mr. C. E. L)hk — Q. In your written evidence you any. under head 3, “ In established 
industries, such as cotton spinning and weaving, mill-owners cannot get skilled mechan'cs to 
attend to and keep their machinery up to the mark.” What is that statement haspd on ?— 

A. Based on my experience. 

Q. Is that a generally admitted fact amongst millow'uers in Bombay?— A. Among 
the millowuers and mill age.nts I have (unne across they seem to be of tlie same oj)inion that 
there is very groat difficuliy in getting skilled mechanics to look ufter machinery. 

Q. Wher<! d('cs the ef'cct of it come in. Is there any point where you ca,n get up against 
it statistically ?- 4. An unusual number of breakages in machinery, owing to defective parts 
whi(di those men called jobbers jmt together in the mills ; badly running machines of all sorts, 
especially in a loom shed result in bad work and loss in production. 

Q. That class of work, putting t.ogether and putting in replacements, etc., is distinctly n 
on a worse basis here tlian in England ?—4. Most decidedly. 

Q. Is there mueh difference between mill and mill in Bombay in that respect ?—4. In 
some mills they may have a better class of men than in others with better production ; in some 
mills the men who look after replacements are more conipctont than those in other mills. 

Q. They employ a lirgcr percentage of skilled supervision; certain mills do that ?— 

4. Yes. 

Q. With reference to your answer to Question 44 (a), have you noticed whetherany parti¬ 
cular classes or castc.s take to the job of being fitters ?—4. Tliey arc mostly all Mahrattas. 

Q. Muliomedans ?—4. No. You are referring to the mill fitters, fitters in cotton mills ? 
They are mostly all Mahrattas. There is a certain class of men w'ho call themselves fitters, 
who have had no training. They liave simply been inside a mill, putting on wheels, etc. These 
men have hud no proper training as fitters. 

Q. J4o you get another class of men who have been fitters in shops and take up mill fitting 
as a .specialty ? A. You get men trained in iiKsclianic shops in the mills. 

Q. Men from railway workshops ?—4. You don’t get them from the railways, that is, 
not the in-side fitter who assembles broken parts, etc. 

Q. The man who has conn! out of any engineering shop here, is he usually a Mahratta, 
too ?.4. No, we get all sorts. We get Mahoinedans, Jews, Christians, etc. 

Q. You speak of the British apprenticeship system in the engineering trade. Do you 
know whether there is any statutory kisis at the back of it, or is it a mere contract between 
the boy’s father or guardian and tlie firm in which the boy’s father or guardian st^ds 
surety ; siniiily a civil contract ?—4. Yes. 

Q. You consider that would not be sufficient here ?—4. Well, 1 don’t know. 

Q. 1 speak with this much experience of that kind of thing, that in various forms of 
Covernmout training we ask the guardian to enter into aNbond that the boy will stay a certain 
length of time. When it comes to the point of enforcing the bond we seldom do it; it is not 
good enough, but it does exercise a certain amount of moral pressure to keep the fellow there.-- 
4. Probably in that case the parents of the boys are of better standing; they understand 
the meaning of a bond; but with regard to the poorer working classes in Bombay, they don’t 
understand anything about a bond. 
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Q. Supposing you had a statute to back you ; what form would that take; do you think 
that the employer should have the power to pursue and seize ? to call the police in ? A. 
No, I don’t think it necessary to have anything very drastic in the matter; but you must 
have some hold over these boys, if you are goihg to spend money over them for which you 
hope to get a return. When that doesn’t come off you get rather disheartened in the 
training of apprentices. 

Q. The only difficulty I am in is, precisely what kind of action one should take; would 
you take action against his other employers 1—A. Certainly, that is one of my points. 

Q. Suppose the other employer continues to employ him, you could take action against 
him; and in the case of the boy himself a small fine would serve the purpose 'i—A. Yes. 

Q. You say, “ The principal training shops for skilled workmen in the engineering trade 
are those of the railw'ay companies, but the railway companies absorb all or most of the work¬ 
men they train.” Is it simply because they happen to be the biggest employers of mechanical 
engineers; or is it anything special '>—A. No, certainly because they employ such a large 
number of people. 

Q. In regard to Questions 47 and 48 have ^ had any experience of youths from the 
Victoria .lubilee Technical Institute Not very much. I have had only one or two 

young men as draughtsmen, and perhaps in some other particular branches; but 1 have not 
* had much experience. . 

Q. Draughtsmanship is one thing and engineering is another. You have not had suffi¬ 
cient experience of them as engineers 'i—A. No, not in that capacity. _ 

Q. The main difficulty is whether a man of the educated class will take up a practical 
course before his theoretical training.— A. 1 am afraid he won t. 

Q. Cun you cite any instances to the contrary, which may lead you to think there may 
be exceptions i-A^. No, I have not found any young man of really decent education, who 
is out to get a lift above that of a workman, viz., as a supervisor or manager. He is not inclined 
to dirty lii.s hands and do nianuHl work. 

Q. You think that they will go through the amount of practical work which they are 
putting in at the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, but not real hard work in a menial 
capacity i—A. No, they will not do that; that is ray experience. 

Q. You speak of night classes. Arc there any night classes in Bombay at present i— 
A. Not thal*l know of. 

Q. This ((uestion of your attempting to get capihil raised for power looms ; is there any 
particular reason whv these people were shy of it, excejit because it was a new thing i A. I 
cannot conceive any other reason. They admit the scheme was very feasible, and all said 
they were terribly short of looms in India. 

Hori’ble Sir R. N. Mockeijcv.— Q. In answer to .Mr. Low you said that you did not 
think educated Indians would go into a workshop and do practical training. Can you cite any 
particular case i-A. I am only talking from what e.xpcnence I have had. I have had a good 
deal to do with cotton mill mechanic shops, aud have had, from time to time, young men coming 
into the shops, of good education, who ultimately intended to pa.ss the Boiler Act Lxamination, 

. and become full-fledged engineers. They come into the mechanic, shops through certain influ¬ 
ence to get a training, and I krew in every case I have found these young men ipiite averse 
to dirtying tbeir handa or going in for manual tibour of any kind. They wdl get a coolie to 
take no a tool for them. 

Q. Your experience is coniined to Bombay only ? A. Principall)^ to Bombay. 

Q. In Bengal there are boyn ho are doing that work now, although their training is not 
so gOTd, owing to the lack of p'opi r workshop training.—^. I am afraid I cannot say the 
same for Bombay. 

Sir D. J. Tnla.—Q. How many mills are there in Bombay i About 80 'i—A. Yes. 

Q. Tlie engineers of these mills are all Indians, more or less, or a large proportion of 
them i—A. Yes. 

. Q. I believe they are doing their work fairly satisfactorily i—A. Yes. 

Q. Why then do you say they are not man to dirty their hands; they must have gone 
through this in their previous training ?— A. I said my experience was of young men whom 
I had seen come into the mill mec^nic shop, with the view of getting a slight training before 
eoing up for their engineer’s certifiCate, and that they were very averse to dirtying then hands 
in ^y way. I was not talkmg about the men who are engineers at the mills. I said these 
were quite boys who were learning as apprentices. 

Q, But these others must hav6.gone through that ?— A. Not necessarily. 
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Q. How then could they have become engineers 1—A. They may have put in a full 
apprenticeship in railways and other firms in Bombay. 

Honbk Sir R. N. Mookerjee.- -Q. If these apprentices want regular training, they 
should be trained in a commercial concern ?—.4. That is one of my points, where the value 
of time comes into it. 

Q. But if the (Government shirts a workshop, it ceases to be a commercial concern ?— 
A. I also think that a concern run on the lines I suggest would certainly not be a very profit¬ 
able concern ; bul I think in time it would pay its way. 

Q. I our idea is that the (Government will help some coinpani&s to start a sort of workshop. 
Do you think companies would come forward to start workshops on such conditions? If it 
is profitable, and (Government gives any helj) in the way of monthly subscriptions to some 
particular selected firms, other firms who arc already existing would be clamouring for .such 
help from (Government.— ^. 1 don't think so. 

Q. We all agree that practical training in a commercial concern is the best thing to be 
had ; at the same time we also admit that tlie.se men must go in for practical training for three 
years, and the last two years they come to college for their drawing and mathematics. To do 
that wo want two thiiig.s, either a technical institute oi' a technological college ; and secondly', 
a well equipped workshop. No private concern will have a college established, and therefore 
the Government mu.st found an institute or a college where a worksliop is also situated and 
available for training.— A. les. In the case of Bombay lliey have got a technical institute. 

Q. There are four railway workshops in India who are wanting men, and who ,say they 
have no means of educating these students, t herefore thev must have a school set up by (Gov¬ 
ernment. It comes to this that unless Government establi.sh colleges oi' technical in.stitutes 
in places like Kanchrapara or .lamalpore, there is no other suitable means of imparting such 
education? -.d. No, exi'ept in the case of railway' work.sho)).s. I w'lis more particularly 
referring to Bombay. Supposing you had a workshop of this class purely for training artisans. 
You have the technical institute. (Supposing a certain percentage of Indian apprentices 
W'anted to go in for better training, after doing Ihree years of mechanical training, you have 
the technical institute. 

Q. In Bombay you have got that; but there are two diilereid, cla.sses of apprentices.— 
A. There must be two different classes. 

Q. In a railway workshop the training is more or less limited (.o radway works ; whereas 
if they' were trained in a large commercial workshop like that of Burn <& (ii., where they learn 
all kinds of W'orks, these boy's heeoiiie competent, As for any class of mechanical engineering 
works you suggest even if (Government give financial help to private firms, fjiey will not be 
able to take more than a limited mimber of apjuentices without interfering w'ith their ow'n 
work. We w'ant a large mimber of students to lu' trained ; how ate we going to do that ?— 
A. That is the only suggestion I could think of by way of getting (mined wmrkmen. viz., to 
start workshops on a business line. That is not the same thing as an industrial school or any¬ 
thing of that sort. 

'Q. You have not (juite understootl me as to bow we are to cope with this difficulty. Burn 
k Co. will not able to take more than a limited number of apprentices as a large number will 
interfere with their ordinary' work.- A. Which class of apjirentice do yon refer to ? The 
purely' artisan class ? If so, the artisan class would not interfere. 

Q. I mean the educated class and I sec this difficulty. You ha\’c nothing else to sug¬ 
gest.— A. No. 

Mr. A, Ckatterton. — Q. Is there any kind of trade unionism among the mechanics and 
fitters in Bombay V- A. No, not at all. 

Q. Have you any experience of the English system of training boys in the workshops ?— 
A, Yes, I have been an apprentice engineer myself. 

Q. What is usual at the present time ? Dealing first of all with the artisan classes, do 
they sign indentures now ?— A. Oh yes, they still go m for iudentxues. 

Q. For instance, in a railway workshop arc hoys taken in on indenture ?— A. I don’t 
know- about railway workshops, but in general engineering shops they still have to sign inden¬ 
tures. 

Q. During the period of the indenture aiQ the civil rights of the apprentices affected in 
any W'ay I—A. They arc supposed to be, but as a matter of fact there is no interference with 
the civil rights. In my indenture I had to ho Lome at a certain hour at night, I was not allowed 
to do this, that and the other; had to go to ■ church, etc.^ but all this W'as not taken 
notice of. 

Q. You were not allowed to marry during the period of such indontureship 'i—A. No. 

0, For how long a period do the indentures run ?—vl. Five years. 
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Q, In regard to the difficulty about training apprenticea out here; at what age do you 
hink a boy should start in an engineering shop V—A. Here in Bombay, where there is not 
nuch in the way of schooling, probably he could start at the age of 12. They start very much 
founger here than in England, where they connnence between 15 and 16. 

Q. At 12 would a boy be strong enough ?—A. Not till he had been at work for a 

iouple of years. 

Q. Suppo.“ing WT instituted in India a system of apprenticeship for seven years, starting 
it 14 and ending at 21. and we adojrted some of the expedients you mention in your written 
itatement to prevent tlie apprentice ninniug away, w'ould private firms be more ready to take 
ipprenticc.s '<—A. 1 think so, imdoubtedly. 

Q. They would then teach them .a trade and have u hold on them for a certain period '!— 
1. That is rather a long period, seven yeans. 

Q. Was not seven years the old English custom ? A. No, five years. 

Q. Yes, but in India they will not learn their work as (jnickly .as they do at home, and 

’■ou want special inducements to get soineone. to train them. It is necessary to make the 
leriod a rather long one. A. If you can get them for seven yeans, by all moans ; but it 
.eems perhaps rather too much that these boys should go on appreiitice'.s pay for seven years. 

0. The pay would be a gradually increasing one. AVe have to face the question that 
anployers will not train the men unless they get a quid pro quo. The quid pro qw> i.s the service 
)f the appientici! after he has been trained for some time.--yl. It is rather too much to ask. 

Q. You sav you are not in favour of industrial schools as a method of training artisans ?— 
i. No. 

Q. You projMi.se instead a (loverument factor)’ for the maimfactni'o of certain classes 
if goods, which is ahiio.st identical with certain industJ'ial schools 1 know of. Don't you think 
liat most of the defects w'hich an; common in industrial schools will almost at once spring 
ip in such a factory N-A. Not if it is run under my scheme. lti,s going to be run ou a 
iommercial scale. 

Q. In a factoiy working under iionnal condition how many workmen would you have 
.0 each ajiprcntice '( — A. 1 should .say about 15 apprentices to 100 workmen. 

Q. That is to say )(m arc going to have a rather big estabbshimmt 1 --A. If you are 
’eferring to this scheme of mine ; that is quite another .story. It would be jirincipally appreu- 
nces. There would he a few skilled w’orkmen there to stiffen the, concern, so to speak. Of 
ioursc the majority would be apprentices. The bulk of the boys would be all apprentices. 
It must have, to start with, a few skilled workmen, in addition to the skilled men that w'e would 
:equire from home, in order to train (hese men, not teachers but skilled workmen, I thought 
,'ou W'crc referring to an ordinary engineering works. In tin; latter there are about 15 per cent. 
;if apprentices. 

Q, Coming bark to the, (piostion of the training of sujiervisors and managers, you think 
the only way is to puss them llirough the w’orkshojis as workmen; at the same time you told 
Mr. Low that none of them w'ould do it. Is there no other alternative then ? -A. No other 
ilternative except a technical school, 

Q1 Do you think it is practicabh' to turn out good mechanical engineers by letting them 
go through their technical course befun they take up the workshop course ?— A. No, I don’t 
think so. 

Q. Don t a good many of them do so in England ?— A. Oh, no; 1 have not heard so. 

Q. What about those engineering ccllcgcs at Leeds, etc. ?— A. They all put in their 
apprenticeship in the shops before the) go lo college. 

Q. Do not many boys go straight from school to college ? Most boys leave school in 
England from 16 to 18.—.ri. Sixteen is a good age. lie goes into the shops, puts in three 
years, and if he is intended for a better position than that of an actual workman he 'gets the 
advantage, if they have a technical college. They sandwich the time between tlie university 
and the drawing office and put in their five or six years. H6 does not go to college and then 
return to the workshops to do apprentice’s work. lie puts in three years in the shops at, 
say, 19. He then puts in three years at college, combined with the drawing office which com¬ 
pletes his training and apprenticeship. 

President. — Q. I don’t think you are quite correct in answering Mr. (Jhatterton’s question 
about the practice at home, because there jte numbers of students who go straight from school 
to Universities like Manchester and Leeds, and take degrees in engineering, and after that they 
get a certain amount of practical training and experience before they take up posts like engineers 
to municipalities and Pubjjc Works Offices.—^. I don’t tliink they go in for apprentice work. 
They don’t start at the bottom of the tree in shops. 

M H U42—28 
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Mr. A. Chatlerlon. — Q. You would take boys out of school at 16 and put them in a work¬ 
shop for three years and let them pick up their theoretical and technical knowledge more or 
less by chance. You make the main thing, the workshop course ?— A. No, I make two classes 
of aj)}U’entices. 

Q. 1 am dealing with the second <'la8s.— A. It would not be by chance; in regard to 
the other part of the training 1 refer to boys who had facilities, such as the Technical Institute 
in Bombay to (•omple.te their training. 

Q. If you want a first class mechanical engineer here, }’ou must start with a well 
educated individual. Would the majority of hoys at 10 in this country have received sufficient 
education to enable them to hold their own opinions ?— A. By no means. 

Q. I'ou propo.se to make a break of three years in hi.s studie.s, and he would have to start 
almost de nmv when he goes to the technical school or e.ollege ? A. Yes, but what alternative 
i,s there. You must get those ajijirenticc.s; you must train those boys. There is no use in 
putting it off to niuetecii years. 

Q. The jioint, I want you to consider is whether the treatment that the boy gets after 
he has been through the college course where he has picked up a considerable amount of theore¬ 
tical knowledge is satisfactory. Would it not lie ])ossihle in the workshop to give him that 
training tJia.t he needs wit.hout completely upsetl.ing tlie whole course of his life in the way that 
is now doin' ? A. Don’t you think to begin with that it would he better to start the ofher 
way about ? Would it not be moic likely to fall in with the methods of working if he started 
before, he went to college '? 

Q. But you say yourself he won’t f A. If he won’t before he goes to college, he certainly 
won’t afterwards. Your idea i.s to have some sort of lightened labour ? 

Q. For instance, if you were to put better instructors in the. workshop to deal with 
him, that w'oiild get over a good deal of difficult}’." A. 1 am afraid I hirve never come across 
such apprentices in India, and cannot therefore answer your question. 

Q. As regards getting enough apprentices in workshops, you say you have no 
experience of industrial schools, but assuming as a fact that the cost on an average is Its. 30 
a month to tiain these workmen, would it not be jiracticable to do most of this training in ^ 
existing engineering shojis, if tlovernuient w'cre to subsidize them to that extent, Its. 30 for 
each pupil V-~ A. I hardly think subsidizing nece.ssar}’, if wc could get a better apprenticeship 
system m India. 1 don’t think emphqcrs would jib at taking in apprentices in any way,but 
the thing i.s so uncertain and unsatisfactory in ever} way. I happen to be the manager of a 
large engineering w'orks in Bombay and wc have, not got, three, apprentices in the placix 

Q. Are you looking for them ?—/I. Yes, I have given instructions to look out for 
apprentices. 

Q. There, is a certain amount of money spent in industrial schools on giving a kind of 
training to boys to produce artisans. Assuming that the cost of the training is about Hs. 30 
a month, and that it has to he paid by (lovernmeiit or the municipality or the District Board, 
would It not be better to spend that money in private workshops in improving the methods 
under which they are actually trained in workshops now Undoubtedly, provided you 

don’t make a separate class of these apprentices, but make them conform to the rules of the 
workshops. 

Q. It will be desirable to give them a certain amount of time during workshop hours, to 
acquire a knowledge, of things which arc not directly associated with the w'ork of the shop; 
for instance you would have to teach them drawing d. That means having a drawing 
office and an instructor, which 1 suppose this Its. 30 would go to pay for. That is quite all right, 
and there is no objection to that, provided that those apprentices are not put on a difierent 
footing to other apprentices or other workmen, c.xccpt giving them some instruction in drawing, 
or whatever it may be; geometry. 

Q. Do you think employers of labour would receive apprentices nominated by Govern¬ 
ment, in that way, Government paying a small stipend to start with, or paying the workshop 
certain fees as premia '!—A. I thjnk so. Personally 1 would be very pleased to fall in with 
the idea. 

Q. You would take in apprentices of this class up to 10 per cent, of your establishment ?— 
A. Yes. * , • 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. I am very glad to hear you say that you will be ready to take m 
apprentices on those conditions, i.c., with some asiistance from Government towards doing 
what is not your business; but while in the shop they should be under shop conditions. Under 
somewhat different circumstances employers object very strongly, as a rale, to taking in fellows 
who had done their three or four years in an engineering college or ipstitution towards their 
final year or year and a half of practical work.—.4. I think if they come under the same^xaie• 
as other oeonle in the shops, that would be satisfactory. * ... 
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Q. What do you think of the other idea ?— A. I don’t like it myself. 

Q, Do you think that would create difficulties in the shops ?— A. Tliey would be a bit' 
of a nuisance. They Avould not help yon in any way, and it would do your business no good. 
They would be in the position of men scrutinising and looking and trying to put everything 
into their brains. 

Q. Do you think they would be less useful to you and leas teachable ?— A. I am afraid 
they would not stand being taught much. They think they have nothing to learn. They would 
not do much in the way of helping any private business concern. That is my opinion. Unless 
you could put one of these men into the works as an estimator or draughtsman. For actual 
skilled labour they are unsuited, and I don’t see what use they would be to private concerns. 
My strong point is the training of apprentices. I have had this in my mind for a long time, 
and the desirability of having decent artisttns in India, which wc have not at the present time. 


Witness No. 293. 

Dk. 8 . M. S.A.NE, B.Sc., B.A. (Allahahad), I’ti.l). (Berlin), Reprencntalive Dt. S. M.Sm*. 

of Mcssm. N. Powrll & Co., ChemisU, BoiiiiMi/. 

Written Evidence. 

Common with other industries and manufactures, our own line of manufacture—surgical Oovornment 
instruments and aseptic and other hospital furniture—needs a far greater share of Government 
patronage than has fallen to our lot hitherto. Never was this stimulating influence of Govern¬ 
ment patronage so keenly realized as during these last few yeai's of war. Until before the war, 
all largo orders for hospital fittings were usually placed outside India, and it was only occasionally 
that we supplied goods of our own manufacture to hospitals, mostly in the Bombay Presidency. 

As soon as the war broke out all things at once changed. Stores and fittings were difficult 
to obtain from abroad, and an attempt was made by responsible authorities to obtain the same 
class of goods manufactured in India. The result has been that during the last three and a 
half years we have fitted up more hospitals with goods manufactured by ourselves than we 
did during the period of fifteen years before the war. We have fitted up almost all the Indian 
War and Base Hospitals and Hospital ships with our aseptic hospital furniture and instruments, 
and have besides fitted up several hospitals in Mesopotamia, East Africa and Alexandria. 

The result has been remarkable. It has demonstrated to Government and to ourselves that 
we could supply at a short notice large quantities of material of this kind, and although the 
prices of material, (:.(/. glass, metal, etc., have increased in many cases by several hundred 
per cent., we have been able to supply to Government a large stock of goods manufactured 
from these at prices not very much higher than those that ruled before the war. 

Our own industry does not share this valuable profit in the shape of experience and study .storM rules, 
alone. Larger and smaller industries have all shared alike. Improvement of the quality of 
goods and more economic methods hayo been the direct result of this Government patronage. 

There is an old rule which requires all stores which are manufactured in India to be purchased 
locally, but I humbly suggest that this rule should be more honoured than has been the custom 
hitherto. A more consistent and generous policy as regards the purchase of stores will have 
very far-reaching consequences on industry in India. There is another point to w'hich I would 
draw the attention of the Commission, i.e., the activity of the Medical Stores Department. 

This department, as at present constituted in Bombay and other parts of India, is not merely 
a Government agency for purcliasing stores for Medical Department. It is also a manufacturing 
department which supplies goods, not oulv to Government hospitals and dispensaries, but also 
to Native States and Municipalities. Tim reason alleged in support of the manufacture of some 
medicinal preparations is that Government can thus get articles which, if purchased in the 
market, would be subject to an excise duty. This argument need not be examined too closely. 

If Government pays an additional price for alcoholic preparation, it also receives an equivalent 
amount through its E.xcise Department. I do not think that the existence of this department 
in its present form is in the best interest of the industry affected by it. Government depart¬ 
ments are not required to work necessarily on business or on the most economic lines, and 
maintenance of this department as a supplier to Government and occasionally to public cannot 
be regarded as very economical. 1 would suggest that Government should lender for all those 
articles which they at present manufacture in the Medical Stores Department in the open 
market, and thus give patronage to Iiujjan manufacturers. 

The Medical Stores Department also maintains, in Bombay at any rate, a workshop for 
lihe manufacture and repairs of surgical instruments and other hospital sundries. We are not 
sure whether Government could not get the same works done more cheaply in workshops and 
factories owned by private people, of wdiich there are some in Bombay. I also suggest that 
this matter be investigated. 
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Industrial and duty- A gtfiat many difficultica with which the industry of manufacturing medicinal preparations ^ 
tree spirit lias to contend with are connected with the use of alcohol. There are several industries, in some 

of which we are interested, which use alcohol or rectified spirit in one or other form. All these 
industries come, roughly, under three large heads 

(i) Those that use pure, i.e., imdcnatured, spirit and manufacture (rtticles liable to a ■ 

spirit duty under excise law. This includes medicinal preparations. 

(ii) Itidustries which use alcohol as a secondary material and, except in rare cases, may 
use rectified spirit which has been denatured. The denaturing substance, if not 
properly selected, may affect the quality of the articles manufactured. This includes 
a very largo number of industries, including the manufacture of alkaloids from 
opium, datura, etc., etc., i.e.. products which do not contain alcohol in any form. 

(iii) Industries which use alcohol as a raw material, but wlricli so change it during manu¬ 
facture that the tnanufacAured article is quite different from alcohol and is not subject 
to a spirit duty under the excise law. This includes such industries us the manufac¬ 
ture of chloroform, iodoform, etic. 

The recent tloverument Tc.solution granting certain concessions with regard to the use of 
industrial alcohol lemoves the cxcist! restrictions which hitherto existed in connection with 
industries which fall under (iii), and if this resolution is interpreted liberally, it ought also to 
remove some, re.strictions which attend the use of deuat.ured sjiirit as at present obtainable. 
For the manufacture of products under (i) no definite policy has yet been announced by the 
(lovernment. 

To meet the case of this industry spec.ially, I would propose that, the Commission should 
recommend the following concessioiu with regard to the use of duty-free rectified spirit:— 

(a) Uovernment should permit the use of rectified spirit for medicinal preparations in bond 
and assess duly on tire spirit contents of the jrreparations when they leave bond. 
This procedure which is followed irr F.nglaud will relieve th(‘ nranufactirrer of the 
burdert of the excise duty winch he has to pay on spirit wliiih has berm lost by evapora¬ 
tion itnd irr vurioits manipulatioirs. 

(h) As an alternative to manufacture in bond, T would suggest that (lovernment should 
fix a certain allowance for loss in the manufacture of rnedieirral proprirations aud give 
a rebate in drrty on this. In all cases whore those concessions are given, the party 
benefittirtg thereby must satisfy the Excise Departmerrt that it will not use the i^irit 
for any other illegal purposes. In determining the rebate allowhd for losses, I would 
urge that the attention shoitld be paid to the climatic conditions of India. 

(c) For prrrposes where alcohol is used as a secondary nraterial, i.e., as a solvent in the 
extraction of alkaloids, etc., (lovernment should pcrrrrit the rrse of denaturairts other 
than those (pyridine ba.ses, etc.), whielt are at present itr use. In this connection I 
would suggest the adoption of rules sitrrilar to those that came in force in England 
soon after the war. * 


■ Opi It'll) piqiftrai ions. The price of opium (at present Rs. 34 per seer or Rs. 24 per seer under certain conditions )'' 
is so high and the perermtage of morphine which Indian opium contains is so low—often 4 per cent. 

, and less -that it is not practicable to manufacture morphine which will compete with the 

imported alkaloid irr price atrd quality. I wmuld therefore suggest that the Commission should 
reconmtend proposals which will make Indian opiunt available lor manufacturing purposes. 

The eortccssions should be of a nature which will take into consideration the varying 
quality of Indian opium, it may be issued in India at a price which would be paid for it by 
manufacturers in England and elsewberc. 


ftovcnimcritaid- 


There arc in India industries so various in character and in such different stages of devdopr 
ment that it is not possible to lay down a fixed rule regarding any one of the methods of giving 
Coverument aid enninerated under Q. T). For this reason I would not place any limitation 
on Government aid. The forms of aid of the most general application appear to me: 
(1) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, (2) guaranteed or preferential 
Government purchase of proouct;^ and (3) exemption for a limited period of the profits from 
income-tax. These forms of Government help may be found sufficient for some existing aiter- 
prises, but for industries for which there is am})le scope in this country but which for some 
reason or other have not been touched by private enterprise, other forms of Government aid may 
be found necessary. I am not opposed to money grauts-in-aid or loans with small invest, 
if it is found that this is the only form of aid which will stimulate certain new enterprise*'' In 
all cases of Government fiuancial aid, I would propo^ a system of checking or auditing accounts 
of such industries in addition to the supervision exercised through the Department of Industries. 
This supervision should in no case bo left to the ordinary administrative machinery of the 
Government. 


It must be noted here that ,all these forms of Government aid may fail in certain cases where 
products cannot be manufactured from Indian raw material owing to the systematic attempt* ' 
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of foreign manufacturers for mastery of the Indian market. Competition of this character will 
by no means be rare, and I would strongly urge that Government should keep this contingency 
in mmd and also the methods of counteracting such unfair competition. 

I am generally in favour of pioneer industries in the case of industries for which raw material 
and suitable labour conditions, etc., exist in the country and which for lack of sufficient capital 
or ex^rt knowledge have not shown the expected results. Such pioneer factories should 
only be started on the rcconiineudation of the Provincial Director of Industries, assisted by an 
Advisory Council, and the object of these factories should be to investigate the commercial 
practicability of a particular industry. These factories should be conducted on strict business 
lines and the results should be made known to the public. Such factories, if successful, should 
bo handed over to private capitalists, the Indian capitalist having always the preference. 

External trade of India may be divided in two parts, viz. (i) with the United Kingdom 
and British Dominions and (ii) with the rest of the world. The United Kingdom has the lion’s 
share both of the iniport and the exjiort trade of India, and if the principle of limitation of the 
Government aid to industries which compete with external trade wore adopted, a large volume 
of trade, i.e., the portion with United Kingdom, will enjoy immunity from Government 
interference. 

As regards the chemical industries in particular, adoption of this principle will lead to 
ctirious results. England exports to India all the heavy chemicals, while Germany, which is 
next in importance to United Kingdom, exports dyes, essential oils, alizarine, indigo, etc., 
etc., precisely the products which she exports to other countries, im^Iuding the United Kingdom. 

Similarly with imports : England is the largest importer of Indian oils and seeds which are 
re-exported to India in the form of soaps, refined oils, paints, etc,. If the Indian Government 
wore to Ihy upon itself the self-denying ordinance indicated in Q. 14, it would mean that 
Government would be barred from helping industries for which ample raw material exists in 
this country, while it would be perfectly free to help, even to finance, the manufacture 
of alizarine, synthetic dyes and drugs, etc., etc., i.e., products for which India, for the present 
at any rate, is as unsuitable as is Lancashire for growing cotton. The answer to Q. 14 
is therefore an emphatic negativ'e. All consideration as regards Government aid must be 
guided by Indian* interest only. 

As regards technical aid to industries, the form of such aid must depend largely on the Teohnioal aid. 
particular needs of an industry. The first necessary step in this direction apjjoars to me to 
take an extensive surv(\y of existing industries, large or small, and supplement it by a survey 
of all such n'sources which, with the nece 8 .sary technical knowledge, might be utilized for 
profitable industries. (lottage industries, c.//., weaving, dyeing and printing, paper making, 
leather tanning, sugar making, etc., which, in spite of the establishment of industries on modern 
linos, arc bound to exist for a long time yet, should be fostered by every possibh! moans. 

To such industries in which the profits are generally v(;iy small Government should give all 
expert advice free, and, if neces.sary, facilitate their obtaining the necessary raw material and 
the marketing of tlnnr products, the best way to achieve this would be to conduct a detailed 
survey of the needs of cottage industries of a province and the information so obtained should 
be placed before! experts It is not suggested that each Provincial Government should keep 
a staff of experts on different subjects. The Cottage industries work more or lo.ss with crude 
methods and the expert advising tlnim will not be required to devise any elaborate plans for 
modernizing tlie particular indust r , , but simply to indicate possible improvements by processes 
which would tend to impiove tin quality of the product or to check avoidable losses. I think 
this kind of work eould be carried out in laboratories of our colleges by Indian graduates. The 
solution oi problems relating f,o cottage industries will not generally involve any original research. 

All that is needed is to bring establisluxl scientific facts relating to these industries within the 
reach of workmen, and this the Indian .icience graduate may be exiiected to do. I understand 
that assistance of this kind is at present given to agriculturists in this Presidency by the 
Agricultural College, Poona. 

The case of those industries which either foi’ want of technical knowledge or capital 
have not yet been established in India is different. Under this heading also fall those 
industries which, though started in India, have failed far some reason or other. For these 
industries also the existing resources of the country should be minutely investigated, and the 
result of these surveys, together with the general information about the industry in which any 
particular raw material can be profitably utilked, should be made available to the public in 

form of monographs on the lines of consular reports. I would also suggest that such reports 
ould be widely advertised. 

For the present India may be said to be without chemical industry of any importance, and 
' some attempts which have been made to manufacture matches, soaps, glass, candles, etc., 
cannot be said to have met with any great success. The fact is that some of these enterprises 
have been started with insufficient capital, in some the difficulties of manufacture have been 
' too great, while for some this country is probably not at ail suitable. I believe that some of 
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these manufacturing industries, e.g., soap, glass, candles, etc., can be successfully worked if 
a proper choice is made as regards their locality. Foreign articles have to travel such long 
distances in India itself before reaching their final destination that a certain amount of protec¬ 
tion is afforded to industries of this class. Most of these industries suffer from lack of export 
advice, and if sufficieutly large demand exists, 1 would suggest that Government should engage 
the services of an experienced soap-boiler or glass-melter to help these factories. No fixed 
rule can be laid down as regards the conditions of the loan of these experts ; local conditions, 
character of work, financial position of the parties will influiMice such loan considerably. The 
loan of Government experts, except m rare cases, should not be free. I am also of opinion that 
the results of rt^earcheji of these expetts should be published, and if the nature of results 
obtained permits it, they should be embodied in a patent. These should always be Government 
property. 

For other ehemicul industries w inch have not yet been attempted but lor which raw material 
probably also favouralile local conditions, e.xist, e.g., maiiniacture of alkalies and products 
from mangane.se and chromium ore, etc., the kind of help needed is of a far e.xacting nature. 
Some of these industries, c.i/., alkalies, ammonia, need a most thorough preliminary investi¬ 
gation, specially in the light of modern methods. 1 should suggest that Government should 
initiate such luvesiigations. and if tlie results are favourable invite ea|)itahsts in India to take 
up the manufacture. In all cases where a large industry of t-lus kind has been started and in 
w hich much of I he initial cxjieiises of prospecting and other investigations have been home 
bv the Government, 1 would make it a condition tliiit such a factory should employ a certain 
number of Indian graduates trained in Europe. It is not meant that these graduates are to 
be regarded as or to be paid the salaries of experts. 1 he olijcct. of such a condition is to create 
an opening for cajiable Indians lor gaining experience and becoming experts in course of time. 

This system of engaging the services ot univer.sity trained chemists or engineers without 
previous pi’actical experience is a most noticeable feature of large (leriiian chemical 
works. iSo few Indian graduates studying in Europe at present have opportunit’cs of becoming 
experts, that openings must be created for them in India, if Indians are to take upon their own 
shoulders the responsibilities of industrial research in this country. The price of experts is 
absurdly high in India, and il conscious and persistent efforts arc not made in this direction, 
India will remain hcljilessly dependent on foreign experts for generations th come. 

In this connection I would like to draw the attention of the Commission to the policy of the 
Excise Department. This has hitherto been regarded so much as a revenue earning department 
with jiolice duties, that during these three years of war it has failed to realize the role whic^ 
it could have played in stimulating new industries. Some concessions have only been lately 
granted, but I do not. think that these go far enough. These are most useful for certain indus¬ 
tries. but there are larger possible industries, v.g., manufacture ot medicinal preparations 
which can derive no benefit from these concessions. 

India is so rich in drugs,and this fact has been so often repeated by distinguished witnesses 
before this Gommissibn, that I think it is a pity that even alter three years of war Government 
. , could not have devised a plan for utilizing or helping to utilize these resources. This depart- 

• • ■ ' ment urgently needs a scientifically informed personnel which will intelligently anticipate '■ 

public needs and endeavour to meet them in a bold, confiding, and whole-hearted manner. 

/ ^ ..... 

1 would also here suggest that Government should take some initiative in granting 

facilities for the manufacture of morphine and other products from opium. 

fffidielorganization. To carry out the industrial policy of the Government 1 would propose the formation of 
a Department of Industries under a Director of Industries. The Director should be assisted 
by an Advisory Board which should be so constituted as to represent the various commercial.' 
interests of the province. The meiiihers of the board should be nominated by Government 
and should include some of the Government experts. It should also include men of scientific 
attainment, official as well as non-official. The board should be advisory', the executive head 
of the department being the Director. It should formulate sehemes for the development of 
industries which the Director should submit to the Government. The opinion of the board 
should always be placed on record. 

The relation of the Provincial 5overnnient with this department should be of the same 
character as that which exists between the Educational Department and the Government. 

The Director of Industries, acting in niiiat caijes in concert with the Advisory Board, would 
influence the powers of modification or veto which the Provincial Government will postess. 

The Department of Industries should be a provincial department and should not be subject 
to control from the Imperial Government exci'pt in thk matter of general policy. 

The Director of Industries, if a non-expert official, will not influence an Advisory B^rd 
composed of men with business experience or scientific knowledge. He should, as far as possible; 
be a man with business experience, possessing wide scientific knowledge, something like the 
manager-chemist in large German chemical factories. 
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There are already in India several institutions intended for chemical research. The 
hugest of these is the Indian Inetitute of Science. Besides this, there arc others, more oi 
less elaborately equipped departments supported by Government, e.g., the Research Institutes 
at Pusa and Dehra Dun, the several agricultural colleges, and in addition to these a large number 
of collegfK affiliated to the universities capable of teaching up to the highest Indian standard 
in science. Most of these institutions are handsomely supported by Government, and if the 
question of personnel were left out of consideration, many of these would not be found much 
inferior, in grants and cquipmert, to the (jhemical laboratories of Charlottenburg or Berlin. 
The Government u thus already maintaining at great (!ost a large number of finely equipped 
institutiom and has placed them under the control of such chemiLtr as it could secure by recruit¬ 
ment in England. From this it appears that, as far as pure chemical research is concerned, 
India is amply provided with institutions whore it could be undertaken. 

Instead of suggesting the creation of an entirely now Research Institute, I would prefer 
the addition of special departments to the institutions which already e.vist. Thus, laboratories 
fitted up to deal on detnonstration scale with local problems connected with oil-seeds, sugar 
extraction, or tanning may be attached to the collogcw or at Allahabad, Cawnpur, or Benares. If 
the industry is large enough, a school of tanning with a laboratory may be established in Madras. 
This sj^stem, if followed, will have the advantage of keeping, not only the professors and advanced 
students of the colleges in touch with the industrial needs of the ])rovince, but will also favour¬ 
ably influenc(', the work of. the advanced classes f)f our colleges. These departments deahug 
with special branches of applied chemistry should be under the control of experts, i.e., persons 
who have not only specialized in a particular subject, but who have ability for original research. 
These experts should be men of established r(!])utution and should be emj)loyed for a fixed 
peri(jd only. The present system of salaries with pensions is not the most suitable for securing 
men of this type. The salary which will have to be paid to an export of established reputation 
will necessarily Ix! large, but the advantages from his work in India will also be great. Ho will 
during the course of.livc or ten years for which lu! is engaged associate with Indian students, 
who as co-workers will have the opportunity of watching and learning scientific methods first¬ 
hand. and the research, which will result from the joint activity, will be of great benefit to the 
futuri! development of the country. The field for selection of such experts should not be 
restricted to one country only ; the endeavour should be to get the best man irrespective of 
his nationality. 

The present output of chemical lesearch in India, both in volume and inqmrtance, is at 
present very little, and 1 think if our universities take a larger share in original chemical research, 
a great deal of uffeful spade-work will be accomplished. I do not wish to propound any scheme 
in this connection because it will involve a criticism of a. department which is outside the scope 
of the present inquiry. 1 would only add that the success of a college or university should not 
be gauged by the number of M.A.’s or M.Sc.’s which it turns out, but rather by the amount of 
original research which it has been able to publish in a year. 

As regards technological research, 1 doubt very much whether Government can undertake 
this expensive branch of research successfully if it does not at the same time initiate the estab¬ 
lishment of the industries in couuec.tiou with which such research is carried out. The whole 
history of chemical induiitry shows that processes which have been discovered in laboratories 
have been perfected at great cost only outside the laboratory. Besides, the demands on this 
kind of research vary so much with each industry that it is neither practicable nor economical to 
equij) a single institute which cm. undertake technological research in the w-hole domain of 
applied chemistry. Private capiialists may not like to undertake this initial expense for a 
new enterprise, but Government cair always deal with each case on its own merits, and may 
contribute its initial cost by way of loan of its experts or money on suitable conditions. 

I am opposed to the ceutralizati' n of all the scientific and research departments under the 
control of a single expert. The coiidaions in each province in India differ, and I would leave 
the provincial exjicrts or heads of scientific departments a free hand. 

There are, so far as I am aware, no libraries in this Presidency which contain all the standard 
works of reference. There are several libraiies which contain collections of text books and 
other more or less useful printed matter, and of those the Library of the Agricultural College 
at Poona is the best. This library also contains several useful works of reference. I think 
that cities like Bombay, Poona or Ahmedabad, i.e., every city with a college or a scientific 
institution, should have a good library containing all standard works of reference. The absence 
of such a library is a sore need, and 1 strongly urge that Government should, as soon as 
practicable, provide Bombay wdth such a library. 

Oral Kvioence, l.fiTH November 1917. 

President. — Q. You arc representing Messrs. Powell and (lo. i- -.'I. Yes. 

Q. This evidence is written in the first person singular as if it is yours ?— A. It is on 
behalf of the conjpany. 
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Q. Who is this “ I ” that is referred to ? The evidence is that of Messrs. Powell and' 
Go. '!—A. I think it is a mistake. The written statement has ray name on it. 

Q. Who is this “ I ” '! — A. Myself. . 

Q. You wrote tJiis evidence f — A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a partiKW in the firm ? -A. No. 

Q. Would you toll us the con.stitutioii of the firm 'i — A. It is a private firm. 

Q. Is it an European firm or an Indian firm ?— A. Indian firm. 

Q. 'i'ou have got an En(.'lish name and how was the name adopted d. I cannot give 

evidence on it. 

Q. Do you know anything about the history of the firm i -A. It is in existence for 
iiioie t ban twenty years. 

(At this stage the chief partner of the firm stated tin? history of the firm.) 

y. In the manufacture of surgical instruments you would reipiirc a mechanical engineer i 
A. We have none. The manage)' who looks aftei' that branch of our industry has had 
Euj'ojiean training. He went over to Euro])e and studied the thing on the spot, and he 
looks afl,er the whole thing. 

Q. How long was he in Europe f A. For a couple of years. 

Q. Did he go through th<' training as mechanic.d engineer, or where did he get training 
tlicic {—A. 1 do not think he went through mechanical engineering training. Hut he studied 

the manufacture in differimt places. 

Q. JIo is not an actually trained mechanical engineer ? —A. No. 

Q. Who actually makes the instruments t—d. We have skilled workmen, that is 
Indian workmen. 

Q. What, jiattenis do they woik on t -A! Well-known English patteins. 

Q. They co()y English ])att.i‘)ns ' A. Yes. w'ith some of our own modifications also 
occa.sionally. 

Q. Where do they get steel troin (-- A. From England usually. 

Q. You do not get it now i -d. No. Wo have stocks. 

Q. What kind of woikshoj) have you ( Have you organized it like the ordinary mecha¬ 
nical workshop ? A. Yes. There are several workmen, and there is a very small foundry, 
but it has been only recently added. In fact, I may jioint out that in 1900 we exhibited our 
goods at the, Paris Exhibition, and out of the eleven competitors for the best surgical instru¬ 
ments foul' got medals and of the.se four we were one. 

Q. When did your manager go liome to get this training ?— A. Later on. 

(J. He had not, been home before you got this prize ?— A. No. 

Q. Who was in charge of tin* surgical iinstruments manufacture then ?— A. We had 
at ( he beginning one gentleman by name Mr Bink. He was an Englishman and an expert. He, 
used to know the line very well. 

Q. That is a good many years ago ?— A. It was in 1898 or so. 

Q. Wlien did he leave the firm ?— A. After four years. 

Q. Somewhere about 1902 ?— A. Something like that. 

Q. Who was with the firm when you exhibited in Paris ? —d. He was with us up to 
1902. 

He came to you in 1898 ? -d. Yes. 

y. Have you exhibited surgical instruments since 1902 ?—d. In several places. 

Q. Where else have you exhibited ? -d. At the Medical Congress time. We have got 
gold medals at different indu.strial conferences. 

Q. And at any Euroiieati Exhibitions since the Paris Exhibition ?—d. No. We did 
not get a chance. , 

Q. What are you ?—d. 1 am a graduate in Science and Arts of the Allahabad Univer- 
.sity and Doctor of Philosophy of Berlin University. 1 was there altogether six fi&ara. 

Q. What subject did you take up ?—.d! Chemistry, and I specialized in coal-tar colours. 

Q. You say that from the point of view of pure chemical research India is amply provided 
vith institutions where it could be undertaken, and thei'i you say, “ The present output of 
chemical research in India, botli in volume and importance, is at present very little.” How 
do you reconcile these two statements ?—d. I have simply stated the fact as it is. I think 
it is notable that the edueatirnal curriculum of our universities for M.A. or. M.Sc., say, does not 
require the candidate to submit an original dissertation before ho can get the degree. That 
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is one reason. Besides from my limited experience as a professor I think that the heads of 
laboratories have often too much teaching work to do to devote much time to research. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. On the question of industrial alcohol, you say on the second 
page of your note, “ Government should permit the use of rectified spirit for medicinal prepa¬ 
rations m bond.” Would you be prepared to extend that to the use of rectified spirit in per¬ 
fumes ?— A. I would not. 

Q. Why ?— A. Because in the manufacture of perfumes there is not the same loss in 
manipulation as in the ea.se of pharmaceutical preparations. If in certain casc.s there is much 
loss in evaporation or di.stillation, I would extend the same privilege to them. But this privi¬ 
lege would be forthcoming only where tlic loss due t() distillation or ev.nporation or in manipu¬ 
lation i.s too great.. 

Q. Government allow five |)er cent, in the ca^e of perfumes. What do they allow in tJie 
case of medicinal jnejiarations ? Do they make a similar allowance (—A. VVe know as a 
matter of fact that some people get 7J per cent., but 1 am not quiti* sure. 

Q. Has that point become one of jiractical importance so far as you are concerned '{— 
A. We have ap])lied for it, but we want a much higher rebate than 5 or 7| jier cent. 

Q. Does the amount of wa.stage vary very much in the case of medicines '( — A. Yes, it 
docs in certain cases. 

Q. Therefore to get over that difficulty you .suggest the manufacture of medicinal prepa¬ 
rations in bond ?- ~A. Yes. 

Q. la there any form of manufacture in bond connected with industrial alcohol ? At 
j)re.sent is spirit denatured in bond ‘(—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. As*an alternative you suggest an allowance or rebate ?- A. Yes. 

Q. I wish to ask you which is the most jnucticable suggestion, either to allow a larger 
rebate for .spirit used,in the manufacture of a number of different preparations in which the 
degree of waste is very varied, or the manufacture in bond ? They both seem to me to involve 
considerable difficulties. -A. Yes. I have put in a second alternative—the question of rebate 
in case the manufaef ure is on a small scale—becau.se restrictions as regards buildings and so 
on would involve too great an expense. 

Q. 1 think under the existing orders the Local Government has power to vary the dena- 
turant, and the Government of India esjiecially desired in a letter a couple of years ago that the 
discretion should be very liberally used. What is your experience now as regards the choice 
of denaturants in Special cases '{ — A. The pre.sent denaturants pyridine and other substances, 
if used in certain cases, leave a certain smell to the article in which it has been used and in any 
case in pharmaceutical jnejiarations this smell is very undesirable. 

Q. Have you made any ajiplication to the Local Government in respect of the use of 
Hjiceiitl denaturants ?- ,4. We have. . 

Q. With what result '{—A. It is being considered. 

Hon’ble Sir Fmulbhoy Currimbhoi/. — Q. In the first jiaragraph you say, ” We have fitted up 
almost all the Indian War and Base Hospitals and Hospital Ships with our ase])tio hospital 
furniture and instruments.” What instniinents have you supplied them ?— A. Surgical 
instrmnents. Small ordere have occasionally been given to us. 

Q. The rest was fitted up by ' he Medical Stores Department '! —A. We do not know. 

Q. Have you supplied any artificial limbs to war hospitals i — A. We have. Indivi¬ 
duals have come to us for them, and it they find our articles better they buy from us. 

Q. There has not been any complaint about them ?—A. No. I may say that in a 
particular case the artificial limb supplied by Goveniment was not so good as ours and Lord 
Hardinge at his own private expense had two artificial limbs bought from us. 

Q. Have you applied for any orders from the Medical Stores Department ?— A. No. 
We have not applied. Whatever Government orders we got, w'c got directly from Simla. 

Q. You have not got them through the Medical Stores '^—A. No. 

Q. If they are short of articles do they ask you?—«4. Not generally. In the matter 
of war hospital fittings, we have received orders direct from Simla, and from the 0. C. of 
difiercut hospitals or the A. C. K. E. of the different divisions. 

Q. Whatever they cannot get from the Stores they order from yon ? A. Yes. 

Q, Are your workmca working under Indian superintendhice i—A. Entirely. 

Q. And they are able to turn ouVthe best quality 'i—A. Entirely to our satisfaction 
and the satisfaction of our customers. 

Q. You say, “ The United Kingdom has the lion’s share both of the imtioj t and the export 
trade of India.” Do ‘you mean in the export trade of India I—A. We mean only 
chemicals. 
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Q. Chemicals are exported ?— A. Raw products which can be made into finished chemi¬ 
cal articles. 

Q. Were you at the Charlottenburg Institute ?— A. Yes. For about six years 

altogether. 

Q. Did you go yourself, or were ) ou sent bv somebody ?~ A. I was n scholarship holder 
from a Hindu Education Fund in Rombay. 

Q. And after coining back \ou joined Messrs. Powell and Co. at once ? -4. I was for 
some time Professor of Chemistry at Lahore, and later on 1 joined this compan}. 

Q. You think the Indian labour which )ou emploe i.s working well ? Had they been 
trained before they came to you ? A. Oenerally we ein])loy good untrained people and they 
have their training in our workshojis. Then they often leave us and go to some factories in 
Roinbay. For in.stance, in the case of artifieial lindis some of our best workmen went over to 
the Medical Stores Department when they began to manufacture artificial limbs some time ago. 
They went there and commenced work and produced .some bad work. 

Sir D. J. Tatfi. Q. Is it on account of bad supervision or is it due to bad training ?— 
A. We make artificial limbs from willow wood and that is light and easy to fit in. The wood 
which is used in the Stores is not the same and jio.ssibly they have less e.xperience of this. 

Hon'bk Sir Fcr.ulhliot/ Viirrimhlii>!i. --Q. You think that by having this Medical Stores 
Dejiartmont. the (lovernment is competing with private enterprise '>.~-A. Yes. 

Q. If the (lovernment asked for tenders do you think there are more than one company 
or firm w’ho could tender bir or supply these things ? -/I. T do not know whether there are 
others. There are no others except the Medical Stores in the matter of artificial limbs. 

Q. Supposing there were no Medical Stores you would be the people to whom to go and 
you would be the only firm who would tender ? A. No. There would be comjietitiou from 
outside India. There is nobody in India to compete with us in artificial limbs. 

Q. How many years has your firm been started F A. For more than 20 years. 

Q. And nobody else has started another one ?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government had the tender sy'stem they would get cheaper 
articles ?— A. A little cheaper. 

Q. Do you know the price of articles supplied by the Medical Stores F—A. No. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q. You suggest that you actually commenced pioneciing this industry 
of making artificial limbs and the Government butted in and put in their own man and drove 
you out of business ?— A. Not drove us out of busine.ss altogether. We have been supply¬ 
ing for many years. A few of our people went there. 

Q. How many limbs do you make ’— A. We can make fifty jier month. 

Q. You ore fitted in every way for making fifty per month I- A Yes. 

Q. Wliat is the largest amount you have ever made on an average A. We get only 
railway orders or factory ordeis. We make in a month on an average aliout ten to fifteen. 
We get almost ell the railway orders and orders from private concerns, that is, factories. 

Q. 1 hapjien to know by the merest accident of one limb that you had made for a friend 
of mine, which was highly spoken of in Simla by the Viceroy’s Surgeon who examined it, and 
said that it was very well made. Have you made any representation to anybody as to this 
competitionThe Deputy Director General of Stores was at our place. He made 
enquiries whether we would be able to supplv. AVe promised and said that we would supply 
all. He asked us, how many will you make in a month. We said, as many as Government’ 
might require. That enquiry has been made, and so far no reply has been received. 

Q. Except the ho.spital furniture, the other things that you supply are all made in this 
country ? -A. Yes. 

Q. But w'ith materials imported from Europe? A. Yes, First we fitted the Lady 
Hardinge’s Hospital. AVe have completed the (ferard Freeman-Thomas Hospital and Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy Ho.spitals. < 

Q. A’^ou say wdth reference to the Medical Stores Department “ It is also a nianufactUr- ' 
ing department which supplies goods not only to Government hospitals and dispensaries, but 
also to Native States and Municipalities'.” A. W'e would get those orders if the Medical 
Stores Department was not there. AA'e are also in this line. The Medical Stores Department 
.supplies Native States and Municipalities, and it comes^in our way. 

Q. Vie were told this morning by the officer in charge of the Medical Stores in Bombay 
that the Stores do not serve private individuals and do not enter into competition with 
private enterprise.—.4 Native States cannot necessarily be reg^ded as a Government 
Dcirartment. 
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Q. Do the Native States apply of their own accord to the Stores, or are they influenced 
to go to them I do not know. 

Q. Have you tried to introduce your goods into Native States ?— A. We have supplied 
to a great many Native States. 

Q. Then what have you to complain of ?— A. But we object to the principle of Govern¬ 
ment enterprise competing with private enterprise. 

Q. It is not Government enterprise.— A. The Medical Stores Department is Govern¬ 
ment enterprise. 

Q. But Mr. Eyres" factory for manufacturing artificial limbs is not Government enter¬ 
prise l— A. From what 1 have listened to this morning, I think we have no reason to make 
a distinction between Government Department and Mr. Eyres’ private factory. 

Q. You SUV, “ iSoa]), glass, candles, etc., can be successfully worked if a proper choice 
is made as regards its locality." There was a gentleman coming to givii evidence about ghrss 
manufacture, but he never turned up. 1 understand that you have some connection with a 
glass factory ?- rf. Yes. 

Q. Gan you give us the history of that factory G- A. The Paisa Fund Glass Works ? 

Q. Yes. Is it a commercial venture G-.-l. It i.s of purely educational value. 

' Q. It is not worked as i factory for commercial purposes ? A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why was Talcgaon selected foi' it ? - A. It happened to be midway between Poona 

and Bombay, and most of the people who took any interest in this organisation were in Bombay 
and Poona. 

(J. You say that a projier choice should be made as regards the locality for such indus¬ 
tries. It struidi me as if the locality that you selected for this jairticiilar industry was not 
suitable.— A. We do not regard the Talegaon Factory as a commercial undertaking. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. Have you seen any of the artificial limbs produced by the Medical 
Stores, Bombay G .d. No. 

Q. You have also told us that tlic Director General wlien he went to yon asked you how 

many limbs you could manufacture and you told him that you could manufacture as many as 
* lie wanted?— A. When the enquiry w'as made. 

Q. That work does lequiri* specially trained workimm ? - A. We have got men work¬ 
ing with us tor nearly 18 or 19 years. 

Q. But they cannot turn out more than a certain number each mouth ?—A Wc have 
got enough workmen. 

Q. As regards making medicinal preparations in bond, are there not two factories making 
pciltinies in bond ?- A. \ do not know. I am talking of medicinal preparations. 

Q. The restrictions apply to both ?• A. W*e have applied for these concessions 
ourselves. 

Q. Yon have no idea as to bow these j)crfimiei'ie.s are working ?—/f. I do not know. 

&ir D J. Tala. — Q. We learnt this morning that there was a talk of sta.rting an artificial 
limb factory in Byculla at the school for Disabled Soldiers. Major Mart said that he did not 
think that there was room for any more sneh factories. Will the manufacture of 20 limbs be 
enough to supply all the waiit.s ei the various hospitals A. I think it will be enough—nearly 
25 limbs. 

Q. If 25 limbs are made, will that practically siipjily all the needs of the Bombay hospi¬ 
tals?—.A. Yes. 

Q. Is another faetoiy necessan '.—A. 1 do not think it is quite essential. 

Q. And yoii are prepared to make !j0 a month ?—A. If you want so many. 

Q. The Medical Stores only supply the hospitals ?— A. It is only recently that the Medi¬ 
cal Stores Department has taken that up—the manufacture jf artificial limbs. But before we 
were the only people who made them. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q. Do you find yourselves undersold by the artificial limbs of tEe 
Medical Stores ?— A. We do not know their prices. 

Witness No". 294. 

Rai Saheb CiiANDKiKA PuA.SAOA, Retired A.mslanl Tmjjic Superintendent, 

Bombay, Baroda and Ventral India IRtilway. 

Written Evidence. 

Q, 1. I have seen several Branch Railway Companies successfully floated in India. I 
also saw the Co-operative Credit Society of the employes of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
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India Railway floated—rathor oversubscribed in 1912-13, while T was a member of its Manag¬ 
ing Committee for about three years from its very inception. 

hor the co-operative industries we require special banks to advance money at low rates 
of intertist, say at about 5 per cent, per annum. The rates chargt'd by the co-operative credit 
societies in India vary from 9 to 18 })er cent, per annum, which are rather high. I would 
sugge.st the estublisliment of Industrial Banks and Hypothec Banks, with a Government 
guarantee or cash advances, on the lines of those established in Japan or on the lines of the 
Industrial Bank and the Credit Societies of Denmark. The Jaj)anesc Government guarantee 
a return of t> per cent, per annum on the capital of the Hypothec Bank of Japan, which attracts 
a large amount of capital from smaller capitalists upon debentures, whicdi the bank is autho¬ 
rized to issue to the e.xtent of ten times its own paid-up capital; while the Credit Societies 
of Denmark rai.se money upon bonds they i.ssuc on the laud and building security of all its 
membtws, the rates of interest varying from 3J to 4| per cent, per annum. In Japan the 
amount of loans given on the mortgages is limited to two-thirds of the value of the property 
mortgaged, w'hilst in Denmark the maximum limit is 60 per cent, though the actual percentage 
is generally 50. 

The Industrial Bank in Japan lends money upon bonds and shares of industrial companies. 

In Di'nmark the Industrial Bank is rc(juired to maintain a large n'serve fund, owing to the 
greater risks involved in industrial enterprisc.s. 

Q. '. The cultivation of land has been carried too far in India. The people grow too 
much corn which has impoverished the soil, and neglect their live stock and production of milk, 
buttin', ghi, etc. They have lost also their indigenous industries by the introduction of foreign 
goods, with which they are unable, to com[>ete owing to want of industrial training a»id general 
education. 

Q. t. My knowledge of financial aid by Government to industrial entcrpri.ses is limited 
to the terms allowed by His Majesty's Secretary of State and the Government of India to 
Railway (Companies from 1819 to date. The terms include guarantees of interest, subsidies, 
free grant of land, rebates, etc. 

Q. 5. Money grants-in-aid should be given for certain kinds of industrial institutions 
in w'hich Government is directly interested, as for instance, to (!o-o[K!ratlve Unions for the 
breeding of live stock, or for control work to test the remutu'rative character of milch cattle, 
mentioned in answer to Question No. 12. But 1 do not think Goveniment should give 2 )e(^u- 
niary assistance of any of the eight kinds to purely i)rivate entoi prise Glrvcniment may, 
however, in sound concerns take some shares and have preh'nmtial purchase of jwoducts for 
state re( 2 uiremcn(,s. 

Q. 6. In the case of joint stock companies or banks c.stablished under Government 
patronage of any kind. Government should have the accounts of such companies audited by 
its own accounts officers. The system will create confidence in the |mblie mind and enable 
the companies to raise their capital easily. The confidence of the investing jmblic in shares of 
Branch Railway Gomjiauies is greatly due to Government audit of the companies’ accounts. 

Q. 7. 1 cm stiongly of opinion that Goveniment should arrange to organise agricul¬ 

tural factories on co-ojicrative lines or start them as pioneer or demonstration factories to be 
eventuallv made over to the agriculturists as soon as they are trained to manage themselves. 

Q. 8. Government may start co-ojHirative dairies for the manufacture of butter, ghi, 
mawa, cheese, etc., out of milk to be supplied by agriculturists and others living in the locality. 
The factories should be worked with the latest and best machinery to be jmrehased on behalf 
of the jieoph' with money to be lent by Goverturient or borrowed from Hyjiothec Banks at a' 
moderate rate of intert,st. Such factories may be started first in few districts in each province 
where there are sufficient uumbers of milch cattle. 

OtJicr industries which 1 suggest in answer to Question 12 may as well be organised or 
started imder the auspices of Government, to be eventually worked by the people, on co-opera¬ 
tive lines. 

Q. 19 («). In order to attract (japilal, Government should provide ample safeguards 
against losses of the kind caused in 1913-14 by the failures of banks like the Peoples’ Bank, the 
Credit Bank, the India Specie Bank, etc. Government should lay down statutory provisions 
against promoters or syndicates and agents jnaking out the articles of association by which they 
become sole masters and defy the shareholders if they make any attempt at improvement. 

Under the existing conditions, it is absolutely necessary to have Government audit of 
accounts of banks and joint stock co'rnpanies. Under Obvemment control such concerns will 
have the confidence of the public and the capital will then l)e forthcoming. 

Q. 12. I am of opinion that in order to improve the unsatisfactory condition of the 
agriculturists and land-owners of India, it is necessary to establish industnal works and institu¬ 
tions in connection with agriculture to be eventually worked and managed by-the agrioulturista 
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themselves. Accordingly I advocate the fonnation of co-operative unions and societies of 
land-owners and cultivators for the following purposes 

(а) Improving the breeds of cattle and other live stock, and increasing the production of 
milk and milk products ; 

(б) Joint sale, and joint manufacture and sale, of agricultural produce generally ; 

(c) Joint purchase of agricultural requiremtuits in seeds, manures, cattle food, implements, 
machinery, etc. 

As the people are very ignorant at present, it is necessary that the Government depart¬ 
ments in charge of agriculture and co-operative BOcietie,s should take the lead and establish 
cattle-breeding stations in all im])ortant villages or groups of villages ; these should be pushed 
and brought to the notice of the people by ])ropagandish work carried out intelligently until 
the people realize the importance of using good bulls in order to produce large milkers and good 
bullocks for draught work, when the people will themselves manage the breeding stations on 
co-operative lines, as they do in Denmark with expert, advice and small money grant-in-aid 
annually from Government. 

Similarly where there are sufficiently large numbers of ndlch catile, aiTangements may bi> 

• made to e.stablish co-operative dairie.s for the manufacture and joint sale of butter, ghi, mawa, 
cheese, etc. In order to increnf-e the yield of milk the people should be jiersuaded to grow 
larger quantities of fodder and cattle food. 

Co-operative, societies may be formed also for the following puiposes : 

•(rt) Joint sale of grain, potatoes, and other agricultural produce : 

(6) Ginning of /.v/jw.s, and pressing and joint sale of cotton .and cotton seed ; 

(c) Extraetion of oils from seeds, and joint sale of oil. oil cake, bulls, etc. ; 

(d) Joint manufact ure of sugar, gur. rab, etc. ; 

(f) .Toint sale of cattle and ot her live stock ; 

(/) Bone-crushing mills. 

The advantages of the.se co-operative unions and societies will be—- 
(ff) Cheapening the costs of production and sale-prices ; 

(6) Itftprovement in quality and quantity of produce.; 

(c) Realization of full value by the agriculturists, by saving the profits at present made 
by middlemen. This I hold to be a true remedy for the heavy indebtedness 
among the agriculturists in India. 

In regard to point (c) I may state that at )»rcsent*agricnlturists of India have to sell some 
of their produce at low prices, or at a loss. Take, for instance, their cattle stock, which takes 
about four years to be reared. The cosf. of rearing a bull or cow at say two anna.s per day or 
four rupees a month amounts to Re. Ifl2 per head, while the price.s realized on sale give an 
average of about Rs. .’’lO oidy. 

Grain and other agricultural produce are generally sold by the cultivators at inopportune 
times in ignorance of market i-rices, under pre.ssure for Government demand or for return of 
monev -lenders’ advance. Tlu'si' causes make the agriculturists jiart with their produce at low 

_sometimes unremunerativc^—rates, and this accounts for their continued indebtedtmss. The 

remedy is the formation of co-operative unions for joint sale of such produce, under intelligent 
management at proper times and proper place. 

Q. 15-lfi. To assist co-ojierative unions and associations in Denmark. Government has 
appointed a number of agricultural counsellors among whom are- 

2 Counsellors for breeding domestic animals (cows, sheep, etc.), 

4 ,, for dairies, 

2 for agricultural machinery, 

1 CounseUor for fruit culture and gardening. 

These officers give expert advice to agricultitrists and their unions. The only charp 
levied from them for the services of the officers is 8 Krones ■— Rs. 7 per day, except for the 
dairy counsellors for whom only 2 Krones per day is charged, for travelling allowance. 

Q. 17. For the agricultural Industries suggested herein, I think the flovemment should 
allow the following a,.sistance - 

(a) Extend the operations of the Civil Veterinary Department, to agricultural villages 
instead of confining them to cities and towns. Cattle-breeding stations should be 
established in all important villages or groups of small villages, and the men in 
charge, besides supervising and conducting the breeding operations, should vigorously 
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carry on tlie propagandist work among tlie people, imprc.s,sing upon thorn the iinpor- 
<ance of using tlic Irest bulls. This work .sliould bo done with sympathy and a desire 
to advance the aims and objects of the work. 

{}>) Appoint experts to organize dairies and other agrieultural factories .and render assis¬ 
tance to the ])eople in the construction of buildings, selection of machinery, and 
working of the factories. Ibitil such time a.s the. people are trained to manage them¬ 
selves, It Will be necessary to start these as ])ioneer or demonstration factories, which 
m.av eventually be made over to the, agricuituri.sts of the locality. 

(c) The Registrars of Co-operative Societies .should make vigorous efforts foi' the forma¬ 
tion of societies for the joint .sale of agricultural jiroduce of various kinds, and for the 
sale and |mrchase of livestock, and for joint purchase of agricultural rerpHrements. 

Q. IK. .til reseai'che.s made l>\- Coveriuuent ollicers .should be available to the public 
free or at ii moderate charge. 

Q. lb-111). See m\ answer to (|ueLstiou No. 7. 

C™”"rrcin,l Q, oK.2!l. Commercial museums will be nsofiil only when the people are educated and 

mimi'Hm.s. trained to understand the merits of the article.s exhibited. As the people have not the necessary 

training at. ])rescnt, there is no jnv.ssmg need for them, but, later on they should be e.stablished 
in all ))rincii)al citii's in India. 

Exhibitions. Q_ liidiislrial exhibitions will be very helpful and Government .should organize 

and emoiirage them. 

Ural pnliiw Q. It. The (lovernmeni policy of raising land asse.ssments on improvements effected 

by land-owners checks improveiiieuts m land, and conseipiently the land industries. If asses.s- 
ments are to he rai.sed Covernnient should share the co.st of improvements. 

rrimnry nrlnoation. Q, l lfa). Yes. To aiUii lice the peojile industrially as well as otherwise, it is .abso¬ 

lutely nece.ssary to make education of the ihiklren of both .si'xes free and conijnilsory from the 
age of Ii to the age of 11 years, as is the ca.se in the European countries, with sjiccial courses in 
industrial and commercial .snljccts. Attendance at continuation schools for eight hours per 
week may be made compulsory uji to the ago of 18 years. 

(h) 111 connect ion with tlie cari iagc and wagon workshops of the llajputiina-Malvva 
Railway at Ajmi'r, f persuaded the railway aiithoiities to (/jieu a technical school on a v^'ry 
.small .scale wit h day cla.s.ses for boys and a iiigbt class for young workmen, also a drawirm 
class belli trwicc a week for laihs working in the worksliojis. ° 

q. hb (n). To train the peojilc in various arts and ciafts, teelinieal sehooLs and commer¬ 
cial .scliools .should be c.staLlislied, besides elementary and secondary .schools. The pupils 
turned out of the technical and commercial schooks should hi' (|uito fit to take up tlieir work 
directly after leaving the sihools. 

Jn ugricultural .schools and collcgc.s, .special coursas slimild bo provided for dairying and 
“ control work for testing flic milk and butter yield from cows in order to judge tlieir remniie- " 
rative, cliaraeter. 

Q. Hi. 1 know a,]ipren1iees of lailway worksliop.s generally in India are given general 
education, and technical education also to some extent. 

Q. 17. 1 have .seen a niiirked iniproveinent in the workmen and apprentices trained in 

the .schools mentioned in my answers to ipiestions If (h) and Iti. They are all-round better 
mechanics than tlnwc who have had no education. 

One of flic apprentices who was a graduate of the Allahabad University, trained in the 
Curringe and Wagon Shops and t.lic Diavving Cla.ss mentioned in -!4 (h) rose to the rank of an 
Assistant Electrical Koroiiian on Rs. ^75 jiei month within 11 years. Since his premature 
death, another young man .similarly trained at Ajmer has taken that post. There are a number 
of others now admirably wwking in the workshops, one of whom is an As.sjBtant to the 
Analytical Ohemist. in connection with the Steel Foundry. 

y. 48. For the industrial training of the youth the State posse.sses excellent works in 
the railway workshops, over a score of which are now' established in the principal centres 
ill India, where practical training could be given to students receiving theoretical instructions 
im technical schools which .should be csf.aKlisbctf at all those places where the railway work¬ 
shops are located. As the workshops belong to Ike State they should certainly be available 
lor the training of the youth ol the country. ^ 

Q. 49. 1 think it w'ill be verj' desirable to provide separate schools for general education 
of ehildien of agriculturists and artisans, so that they may attend schools during certain hours, 
while at. other hours they may work at their fields or trade. Children.of agriculturists in 
Uemnarl;, attimding compulsory schools, arc allowed to remain half the dav at home to learn 
farm work. ' • 
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Q. 50. IndiiHtrial and techniral schools should bo under a separate Department of Indus¬ 
tries. The two Departments (Educational and Industrial) should work independently and 
co-operate where nece!9sary, pupils passed out of Primary or Secondary St'hools being 
eligible for admission to the Industrial and Technical Schools. 

I would dii^ide the schools for general education into two classes, viz. ; 

(1) for industrial and technical training, and 

(2) for litenry and higher professions. 

Schools of the first kind .should be entirely under the Industrial Deputment. 

y. 51. Su|)ervisora and skilled managers may be selected from o])eii fields or appointed 
from those, ]«8sing out of Technical Srhools and Colleges, preference being given to men already 
working in the lower grades provided they are fully f|nalificd. 

Q. 52. Employers ol such men should, if they can afford, encourage the men to vi.sil 
other countries or other pj'ovinees of India, by giants of suitable assistance. In cases where 
the expierienee, gained liy such visits W'oiild be of use to Indian industries generally. Govern 
ment might contribute, towards the e.xjienses of the journi'y. 

Q. 5.'). Railway freights aie mor(‘ tavourahle for foreign trade both in e.xjiort and imjiort 
goods, than for internal or local tnillic. 'rraflie to and from Indian industrial v\orks .should be 
charged at the same rate.s ])er maund ])er mile as the same articles ari' charged to or from the 
sea-ports. The, ela.ssifieati«n of goods on Indian Railways is very complicated, it should be 
simplified and made uniform for all State Raihvays at least. Jhit this lies not been done, 
although the Government of India have been pressing for it for the kst dG years or more. It 
is due to the separate admiiiistrations entrusted with the maiiagenient nnd working of the 
State Railways. 


{Hill Salilh (J. Prasada did ml give oral evidence.) 


Wftniws No, 2115. 

Mtt. R. K. Kanga, Mmutgimj Age.iil, We.sleni India Gln.s.t Work's, Liiniled, !dunlh Road. R 
Bombay, Bnroda and Central India Itailwag. 

Whitten Evidence. 

• 

The people in India arc generally poor and of thrifty habits. They have little su|ierlluous t'ui)it!il. 
money for investment and that little they have they prefer to invest in safe concerns, known 
to have been soundly established, if at all they think of investing in indust rial or such other 
concerus. 

In the Western India Glass Works. Limited, none outside the limited (Tit le of friends and 
acquaintances subscribed the capital. 

With the recogni.scd habit and actual neec.Hsity of Indian women to wear bangle.s and Goyeiinneiit 
with the extensive use of jietroleum as lam|) oil all over India, there is a growing demand for 
glass. It is therefore nece.ssary that the, Govenunent should help the financing of industries 
making articles of daily necessity. 

The best way of helping i.s lo guarantee a cirtain minimum intere.st as in the case of 
Railway.s. 

The Government should continue to participate in the profits till such time as they have, ' 

recovered double the amount that they lent to the Company to make uji the guaranteed 
interest in the early stages. 

The G(3vernincnt guarantees would better bo given through Industrial Co-operative Banks, 
but the Government control and supervision or verification of data in the early stages should 
not be any way severe or interfering, or it will tend to di.scourage enterprise. 

Besides guaranteeing interest the Industrial Co-operative. Banks should give loans on 
interest. , 

In my opinion there are more glass factories started than the demands recpiire, lor the 
reason that no factory, as far as I know, has got sufficient skilled labour to run it as a 
commercial success on a large scale. The few skilled hands that are available are ijuite 
insufficient and generally migrate from one factory to another, doing good to no factory. 

I beg to attach herewith my repjies to Bombay Government circular No. 6536 of 1st July 
1916. (Appendix.) 

As far as I know, the glass industr}’' in India has suffered for want of real technical experts 
in the several branches of this industry. This industry is in its infancy yet and up to this time 
no real and efficient experts have been called out. Only men of mediocre ability from Europe 
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and other countries htn’c been taken to advise in atid manage the technical side of this induatry. 
This is one of the reasons for the poor progress of this line in India, although some improve¬ 
ments in various mutters are now noticeable. 

All new industrii's, such as the glass industry, should be e.Keiiipt from income-tax and other 
loctil tu.\es till siicli time as (Tovernment consider them well established in India. Though 
there ttre a dozen or more glass factories ui India and they have been striving for the last 
llOyears, they cannot be considered as established as scarcely any company has paid dividends. 

Machinery and ])laut should be supplied to new industries on the hiro-jmrehase system. 

All machinerie.s and jilants and largely used materials, sui h as soda, should be free from 
import duties in the case of new industries till they get estalili.shed. 

(lovernment should guarantee the jmrehaso of ai ticles for (iovernmeni, works at the same 
jirice as the imjanted article,s even though in th<‘ early stages they may be slightly inferior 
to im|)orted articles. 

In the case ot absolutely new industries (lovernment should establish pioneer factories. 
One such factory in one of the Provinces of India should sufli' C, and there approved candidates 
can be sent, on scholarships, from different jiaits of India. 

'Pile pioneer factoiy should be handed ovi'r to a juivate comjiany only after otluT similar 
cnnjianies have been well established in other jiarts ol India and when the factory i,s no 
longer required as a (raining ground. 

Tliere should be an Industrial Reisearch Depari.mcnt under the (lovernment of India with 
a supplementary de])artment in England. The results of research instituted at the suggestions 
of certain jiarties should only be communicated to those in whose interest it W'as carried out 
and not published for a period of two years. 

The result.s of surveys for industrial purposes, geological reports, and similar papers sfiould 
be available to the public for refcreiiee.s in the principal tow'us in India. 

In my opinion, museums and indu.strial exhibitions will help a lot in encouraging the glass 
industry tf> advance by a comparison of the better makes of ritliers with one’s inferior makes, 
and faults w’ill be remedied and efforts made to compete on (!qual lines as r.-'gards make, finish 
etc. ’ 

The (lovernment dc'partments should publish lists of articles used by them and should 
exhibit them in comim^reial museums. 

Those Government Departments which use glass artich!s ought to patronize those re^ly 
('(serving glass factories where the quality of manufacture is j>aid more attention to than mere 
cheapness and must not ])atronize any factory on sentimental grounds. 

Forest ]noduce, such as firewood, grass, bauiboos, etc., must be made available at favour- 
uble rates to new industries, such as glass factories and t he like, for at least live years. As fuel 
is one of the, costliest items in a glass factory a reasonable charge jrer cart-load mu.st be fixed, 
irre.“pcctive of whether better amomits can be reali.sed otherwise by Governments. 

The present land ijobey of Government requires great modification for industrial 
dex'elopment. 

Government slioultl hell) in the acquisition of land for industrial purposes by limiting the 
cost of such lands to ji maximum of 30 to 50 times the assessment of the land required. 

Government waste lands must be given ungrudgingly at the usual low prevailing rates 
if not entiiely free where the areas required are largo. The present law allows the so-called 
market rate of the time, which in the case of industrial development is often artificially 
inflated. 

The surJace surplus water should be allowed to be freely utilised instead of allowing the 
same to run to waste and the interest already established lower down the stream should not 
be allowed to be interfered with in future, by any other use of w'ater, higher up the stream. 

I believt! that the lack of primary education does hinder industrial progress as, from my 
eX 2 }eriencc, 1 Imd that the majority of hands in a glass factory, including those drawing very 
nice and oflicer-like salaries, arc illiterijte and consequently frequently troubksome andtoedless 
of discipline. 

I am doing my best to train the hands in some special lines. I pay them well and increase 
salaries for good work from time, to time and give every reasonable facility and help. Some 
apj)rentiecs arc beuig trained in this factory but sulficieut time has not elapsed to enable me to 
])ronomice an opinion at this stage. But if thase men stick to this work they will benefit 
themselves more than the factory which, however, will also be benefited, as these factory- 
trained enqjloyees will turn out better w'ork than outsiders. If industrial schools ate estab- 
Iklied the present dearth of skilled labour will to a certain extent be reduced. 

To turn out supervisors and skilled managers, Government must'im certain concerns 
as suggested in my notes. Managers of private concerns, who go at their own- or their 
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cojnpauy’s expense to foreign countries, must be given facility to study the lines of business 
by Government getting admission for them in suitable factories and giving them every possible 
facility in any direction required by them. 

1 believe it will help the glass industry a good deal if pamphlets on this subject, on the 
lines of those in other countries, are printed by Government in which questions regarding 
various difficulties may be answered by well-informed persons, translations of foreign pamphlet s 
containing useful information may also be made. 

'Fhorc is a great disparity in railway rates for glassware, this hinders commercial jnogresss luilwny rate*, 
considerably, the so-called concession rates are very higli and it is, in my opinion, lo'CMissary 
that the freight for glassware on all the railways should be fixed on one scale for all and on 
the distance only. Great improvement is needed in the handling of glassware goods by all 
railways. At times great breakage has occurred, causmg serious loss to the factory and in many 
cases leading to loss of customers. 


AITI'INDIX. 

t;0VKRXMKNT OF BO.MliAV. 

liK\ ENUK IlEI'AKTME.N'l'. 

('ircular No. G-Joli. 

BmiImuj Castk, Id July 191G. 

GOVEIINMKNT OIROULAR. 

As it is thought advisable to obtain a clear idea of the eoiiditiou of the various industries 
in the Bombay I’rcisidcucy bc'fore the visit of the Indian Industrial Commission, you are 
requested to send brief rcqclics to the following questions so as to reach the Deputy Becrotar}'. 
Revenue Depai'tment| Bombay Bccretariat, not later than thic 2 (ltli July 
(?) Is the glass industry in a satisfactory and prospcroiuv condition ! 

(it) If not, what are its diliiciiltic's or disabilities '( 

(tit) In what way can tliese (lifficultles or disabilities lie removed ‘ 

(it!) Is there any particular cpiostion in (!()miectiou with this industry that you consider 
important enough to be investigated by the Indian Industrial Commission ? 

(|!) Is there »ny other iiidustiiul question of general interest that you wish to suggest 
for the consideration of the Commission ? 

(I’i) Do you wish lo give evidence, eitlier written or verbal, before the Commi.ssion 1 

G. A. THOMAS 
Deputy Scerdury lo ilovcmnieiil. 


To J{. Kanga. Esq., 

Malinger, the Western India Glass Factory, 1‘aiich Mahals. 

I 'ated Suntli Road, 12th July 191(1. 

From—R. K. Kanga, Esq., Managing Agent, Western India Glass Works, Limited ; 
To - G. A. Thomas, Esq., Deputy Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
Bombay. 

In acknowledging Government cm ular Noi (1530, dated the 1st July 1916,1 beg to report 
that what 1 give below as my personal opinion formed after an experience of nearly seven years 
in this line. This experience is of gas-fired furnaces as on the continent of Europe and other 
cduntries. We have got at Smith Road a gas-fired furmace, the first of its kind as far as we 
know imthc Bombay Bresidency, the other furnaces being direct-fired ones. We are gasifying 
wood-full instead of coal. # 

AVe reply below serkdim tu questions asked in the circular above referred to ; 

1, No, decidedly not. 

2. The difficulties are numerous and may He briefly described as under: 

[a] Absolute want of skilled labour, particularly smelters, blowers and helpers, and con- 
seijuent insecure position of'tbe factory, the advantage of which is fully taken by 
the few trained lianda that are now available. 

{b) Difficulty of enforcing discipline and exacting work from skilled as well as even ordinary 
workers owing to paucity of such workers and the sure chance of such men, if 
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(lisiiiisscd from one place, betto' ^wid iobs at another conipetii)'; factory a.-i 

)uof,t of the fnctoiies mift'er for want of suitable labour, both skilled and unskilled. 

(r) Want of a really conipcte.nt export in India, i f vast e.\perience in snndting and machi¬ 
neries used ill gla.ss works, to guide and bcl|) the factory in case of teclniical and other 
dilliculfies rro])ping up priiieipaily in ges-lired fnrniices. 

{(/) The very lou selling priee.s of Japanese goods whieli make it almost impossible for 
Indian glass factories to coinpeto successfulK and with prolit. 

(c) The ever-rising prices of raw matorial.s, /. r., soda, chemicals, fuel, jiackiiig materials, 
etc., and jirnportionately reduce jiricics of maiinfactiired goods due principally to the 
low rate.s of .lapanesc goods. 

(,/) Ihc tendency ol the India n niarki Is to'take only cliea]i slaill regardle.ss of cpiality 
wliercby factories which jircter durable and good manufacture to cheapness, greatlv 
nulfer. 

{(/) Want of suiUible winking cajii'.al to tide over the trving and dillicult initial stages 
after sl.'U'ting a, neiv faetorv. 

(//) Want of spirit on llie part ol the public and Ind'an mcrcliaiits to cncoiiiagc Swadeshi 
a rticles. 

(i) I'liliealthy comjictition of Indian glcs factoric, a.inong (lu'insclvcs. 

(j) Diliicully of enforemg terms of agicement on skilled workers and practical lielplessne.ss 

111 preventing them Irom leaving one work and going to another owing to legal pro¬ 
ceedings taking a. long time in case they are adopted. 

Tlic.se (iilliciiltie.s and di.sabilitics maI, in m\' ojiinion. lie removed if Ihc following 
mc.ins arc resorted to by (loccnimciit as flow could not. be |■'‘mcdlcd by other agencies ; - 

{(i) The tlovcnmicnr to licip in si'curing suifalilc skilled laboiir, ol tlic kind a factor^' 
rc,|Un'c.s. on rca.soiia blc .s.ilaiics and on condition.s suitable to botli the employer and 
the cmplovcc. 

{!)) The (lovcrnmciit to appoint a. ccilain number of young.steis of sound pbysique and 
jjiofcs.sional bent, of mind as a,pprcMticc.s for smell mg and blowing work and to post 
tJicm to .select f.ietories for trainmg lor a jieriod of |,wo years or ,so ; thereafter the 
.samie men to work in that I'actoiy on a reason.able .salary lov a liirther period of three 
yeare, so that the lae'oiy may g'ct the advantage of its own training and the young- 
.si.ers may tliemselvi's be benelited ; llie (Joverlmu-nt to give tlic faetorv some monet».ry 
lielji to meet Ir.iiiiing e.vjienses and w.,st' ge m m.mufaet.iiie diinilg training. 

(e) lly levying a, big import duly on goods eoioing Irom loreigii eoiiiilries, partieularlv 
.lapati, so tlmt the present very hr'' prices ma\' rise 

(d) F.y a.dopting one iimlorm ilii'api and ])ro]iorlionaie lailway freight on gla.ssware to 
Jai.ihtale juipe'i' jiiishmg of husme.s.'- : by .■idoptmg .some meao.s to save lira vv breakage 
in triinsil of Iniliaii glasswa.re due to the can less bandling of stub good.s by low-paid 
railway servants ; by avoiding as ma ny transhipments as po.s,sible of glas.sw'arc booked 
/II qiianlitirx Ic.is than n irai/tniloiul by giving .special faeilitic.s to JiKiian factories 
to load glassware m thiviijih wagons to be placed at the disjioi^d of the factory on 
reipusitioii. 

(e) ]5y giving reasonable facilities for three to live yea i s to factories in tlie vicinity of forests 

by ebargmg small fees for tlie following materials largely eonsiimed in factories. 

]. b'nel reipiired for tlie v orks. 

11. racking and building materials, such as ".ood for packing ca.ses, bamboos, teak 
rafters and pole, and grass for packing. 

Tbese could be effected liy fixing small fees per eart-loud oi on weight as may be deemed 
advi.sablu by tbe Forest Depirtmenl,. , 

(/) lly making some provision wliereby workers having made agreements with any company 
may be prevented liom infringing ibeir agreements on pretexts and leaving the work's 
before the expiry of the jieriod of contract. 

((j) It would be to the interests of the Jndian ])cople if llie (Government were to import 
experts from Europe, well x eased in all varieties of glass manufacture, in order to help 
tbe growing inelustry of India, vjhieb Jias to meet severe eompotition of outsiders. 

'1. No question is, in iny opinion, of gi cater moment at tbe present time than that of 
dealing sueeessfully with the very keen and Icilling Japian competition in the glassware business. 

5. 1 would suggest training by (iovernnieiit of a* mimbor of bands in special branches 
of this industry, such as manufacture of coloured glasses, decorating on glass work, preparing 
chemical glasses and laboratory ware, manufacture of beads and window glass, etc., and with 
that view .subsidising some concerns and equipping them for practical training under suitoble 
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. 1 -r.’ ... . — ious branches of this industry are aiTimltaneoiisIy worked in an 

Indian concern, the. prospects of real coniniercial success art' not many. 

6. As I have nothing more to say, 1 do not wish to tiouble the doimnission by written or 
verbal evidence, but in case iny [)reB(',nce be necessary before t!ie tVnnmission. 1 am (jiiite readv 
and prepared to present myself before the Commission. 

Praying to be e.xcuscd foi' the lengthy replv. 

A rmtgh outline of projxwals for Gormment heJf to the. Indian ghm indnstrg bg entaili.ihing 

denwnntration faelories. 

In India tlmre are a number of glass factories already fairly well eijuipped which eould 
be turned at a moderate cost into teaeluTig institutions where this art in its various branches 
Jiiay be taught under Ihiropean exports who ]ia\e sj)ecia,lize(l in dillerent hranelies, siieh es 
smelting, blowing, cutting and linisliing, .sand blasting, decorating, laboratory ware, etc., or on 
blowing and other machines used m the manufacture of gla.s,s. etc. 

Indian glass fart.ori(‘H. without any (nxeeptiou, so far as I know’, suffer for w.xnt of really 
skilled labour, part iciilaiiy smelt(us skilled in coloured glasses, first class lilowcrs, and mechanics 
convemant with various machiues, such as hottle-makiug maehines, press machines, cutting 
anti finishing machines and ..sand blast machines. 

The Government can help :—(1) Hv su)jplyiiig the w’nnt.s of factories which require 
experts by getting out experts from Europe oi' other countries on reasonable, salaries and a con¬ 
tract for a fixed jieiiod. 

(IT) By placing seh'cted youngsters of sound physique and professional bent of mind 
under such experts foi' ti-ainiiig for at least three years in such factories and then sending them 
out to other factories whicli may he in need oi such hands. TIk’sc men must he hound down 
by an agreenmnt to sm've for at least five years where\'er they are askx’d to serve by Goverti- 
meiit. preference beuig given to t.lu^ needs of the factory wheic they are trained. 

Tu casc.s where Government get out experts at the cost of the factory and train youngsters 
therein for the facility of other factories '-ome monetary help must he given to that concern 
by the Goveniment, 

But the most desirable and really ellicient, and profitable way of helping the Indian glass 
indinstry would be lor Government (assuming that Government does not wish to build and run 
their ow’ii factorieti) to select a well-equipped faclory for training skilli'd labour in every pro¬ 
vince and to l!cl|) it finaiicia.lly as under; 

(ii) By leasing the concern for a fixed period for a lump sum per year t.o lie paid to the 
concern, linaneing it, and tinning out the vaiious ic(|niivments of the Governmeut, 
theii' munieqialities, etc., so that diftei'i'nt hrarphes ol the art may be tauglil. and 
developed easily without I'ear of serious pccimuiry lo.ss to Government and conqieti- 
tion with other existing fad,ones. 

(h) Preferetif-ially, by Government gu.arautcciug a cmiain interest. sa.y not Icmh than 7^ 
per cent, to the shareliotders or proprietors of any eoiieern the Government think 
of utilizing as a training instit ute, for a ii.\<‘d jieriod of at least ten years, by equipping 
that concern at Goveniment c\|)cu8c witli all uj) to-date maehiucs, etc,, and with a 
oood technical lahoratoi v uitabic for developing and teaching coloured glass inami- 
lactiire, by scledirig apprentices for Icaruiiig ami specializing in some branch of tfic 
manufacture oi glass, and by liamling over the, coneeni to the original company after 
the sti])ulated period under arrangements for the return of Governmeut outlay or 
the pavmeut to tfie company oi its outlay if it is not willing to pay for the Governmeut 
outlay during the period ol gu onnl.ee. In such a concern the follow'ing lines of the 
glass industry m,iy hi’ in( |■odil(•e(l;- 

(1) Bottle making by machineiy and by hand. 

(’2) Blowing by machinery as in Bans tactorie;-, and in other countries. 

(:l)‘ffcuig!e-makiiig on l.he lines of the Austrian ha.i 'jjes with Ihidii.ig, flecoiatiiig, ]H)lisli- 
ing. ol c. 

(4) Bead-nmkiug as a .siile industry. 

(5) Bress-W'ork complete, including decorated glass |ianes of sail able sizes. 

(G) Window glass maiinfacture m entirety on a small efiiciei.t. scale. 

(7) Ordinary inoutli blowing imde/ first class blow-rs to be taught specially. 

From my own ex|)erience of this line under various tryii'g ami dilhciilt conditions, 1 can 
confidtntly say that it any coiicera is run by Govi’rnmenl. diiectly evini for feacliing, there will 
be no peennimy loss Ibv the reasons that 

(1) Good discipline could be easily enforced in a Goveinmeiit eouceru and the several 
experts and -workers raiMie to realize that they could not have that mastery in a 
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(loveniiiK'Tit coiu'ern which they have in a private, concern and which is the principal 
cause of Oic failure of glass iiu^orios in India. Government help and control and 
supervision will hcl|) the proirre.ss of jnipils considcj'ablv and will tuni out conscien¬ 
tious workers. 

(2) The outturn could be utilized by Gor ernment. without going to markets for sale and 
sulTicient money I'calizcd to defray expen.ses of the concern. Any output not Idcely 
to be required by the Government could be sold in suitable markets, but Government 
sliould not compete with other existing fact.orii's in the matter of sales under any 
circumstance. 

(.'!) The. use rd the (.Government, forests, (piiiriii's of linv niatei'ials. etc., will .save some 
ex)x'nseH to Government and will eomponsate ftir some necessarily high expenses in 
working and training in the initial stages. 

(1) flovornment can undertake any special woik on a large stale in cai-e of necessity which 
is always paying in such lines, which is not the case with private concerns which are, 
without any e.xception, nnder-capitalized. 

(Mr. Kmu/a did nolfiirc ond evidnw ) 


W ll.N'iiSS No, g'.lt). 

i'r. E. M. iioilij’nn. Mu. E. M. HoDosoN, Kri^inu(d Forex! Officer, lickjavm. 

Note..—-The icrillcn and arid ccidc.icc of this u'itni.ss is confidential. 


Witness No. 297. 


Mr. D. H. Mac- 
Inloih. 


Mr. D. R. MAcT.\TO,sif, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Prime Movers. Bomhay Presidena/. 


Written Evipentr. 
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Certificiite* .whe-i‘ 
heeeasacy. 


System in Eoiutmy. 


Training of Lahonr and Supervision. 

There is a want of uniformity in the standard of e,\aminationH for mechanical engineers 
hold in the various provinces. Measures should be adopted to make the tests uniform and to 
make a certificate obtained in one province valid in all. 

The system at present in force wlu'reby each province issues its own certificate (which 
is valid only within the province, but which may be exchanged in some, but not all, (K the 
other provinces) is undoubtedly a liardship on engineers. For instance, certificated engmWsrs 
belonging to the Central Provinces and the Punjab are prohibited from following their calling 
in Bombay and those from the United Provinces or from any part of the world who hold 
certificate.s that are accepted in exchange in Bombay have to submit to delay in having I heir 
certificates exchanged before they legally ran take up a post in this Presidency. 

As a remedy for these ills 1 w'ould propose that so far as India and Burma are concerned 
inter-firovincial exchange of certificates .slumld be doms away with and be replaced by a 
cerlificate that would be valid anywhere in these, countries. 


The provinces which reipiire certificated engineers to be in charge of steam boilers and 
prime movers are Bombay, Gentra! Provinces, United Provinces, Punjab and Burma. Madras 
and Bengal do not require ((Ttificnted engineers to be in chargi- of boilers and consequently 
have no examinations, 

A 

Bombay reciprocates with only one of the, other provinces, vis., the United ProvincaJ, 
by recognizing its certificates although three of the other provinces recognize Bombay 
certificates. Burma certificates are accepted in Bcmbay but it. appears that Biimia does not 
recognize ours. 


Bombay has had certificated engineers since 1873. At the present time all land boilers, 
except those pertaining to railways, those used for domestic purposes at atmospha^ pressure, 
certain vehicular boilers and small boilers used for agricultural purposes, are rei^red to be 
in (harge of certificated engineers. 

In this Presidency examinations of engineers are conduct,ed by a board of examineSfi- 
appointed by Government. 

An inspector under the Boiler Inspection Act is excluded from serving as a member of 
such board. , 


In the other provinces which have examinations the Chief Inspector undej,|j|| 
Act acts as secretary to tlie board and, except in the case of the Central prov’''*'^* ^ 
member of the board. 

The fact of an inspector under the Act having anything to do wit.h the! 
was held in Bombay as lowering the standard of examination, because .it waal 
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the ingpector in the course of his ordinary duties would come in contact with engineers and 
might be exposed to temptation which would lead to corruption in the conduct of the 
examinations. 

This condition, coupled with a doubt about the thoroughness of the examination, owing 
^rtly to the recent introduction of the examinations and partly to some failed Bombay candi- 
dates subsequently passing at Nagpur, had been, in the past, the principal reasons used against 
reciprocity with the Central Provinces, 

The examination rules of the Central Provinces are the same as those of Bombay, and 
had It not been for the fact that the latter liave been under revision and that they require a 
considerably higher standard than the present rules, I have no doubt but that reciprocity wou'd 
have been granted ere this. 

The United Provinces reciprocate with Bombay and with all the other provinces. Their 
rules were revised in 191.^); tlie qualifications required of candidates for adrtiission to tlie 
examinations are in the main practically similar to those of the Bombay revised nilcs. Th(> 
mode of examination is similar to that of Bombay except in regard to the time allowed, which 
is only about one-third of that allowed by Bombay. 

Punjab certificates are not accepted in exchange by Bombay. Previous to the. revision 
of their rules in 1915 their standard of examination was low in comparison with that of Bombay, 
the qualifying service was not so high, the subjects of examination were fmver and a mueli 
shoVter time was given for examination than was the case in Bombay. 

According to their present rules the subjects of examination do not cover so wide a field 
as those of Bombay and the time allowed is much less, from which it may be inferred that the 
examination is less searching. 

Certificates issued under the Burma Boiler Act are accepted in exchange by Bombay. 

The examination rules arc practically the same as those of Bombay and the examinations 
appear to be conducted in the same manner. 

The foregoing to the best of my Icnowledge indicates the differences in standard where 
snch exists. Ttiere is no radical difference in standard in any one province from that of another, 
and it ought not tii.he a difliciilt. m.atter to introduce a uniform set of examination rules that 
^ would be acceptahle to all. 

But although a uniform set of rules for the conduct of examinations may be introduced 
in the various provinces, there can b(', in my opinion, no nniformii.y in their application or 
interpretation unless th('.rc is central control; local differences would creep in and in a few 
years’ time we shfluld be as far apart as ever. 

To obtain the desired uiiifonnity of standard in examinatiot\s and certificates I cannot i^.VHteni n( it# Be 
stjggt'st a better system than that followed by tlie Marine Department of the Board of Trade 
at home, whose rules relating to the design and inspection of boilers and to the examination 
of engineers liave been the model for all the Boiler Inspeefion Acts in India. 

A marine engineer’s certiiicatr' issued by the Board of Trade holds good in all the ports 
of the United Kingdom, the (Jolonies and India, and is aeeejrtnl in exchange in all the provinces 
of this country having certificates for boiler puiposes. 

The Board of Trade .system with regard to the examination of marine engineers is a.s 
follows:— 

There is, amongst other head.s <.t technical departments at the Consultative Branch Office 
of the Board of Trade in lamdon, rji Engineer-Siirveyor-in-Chiof, who is responsible for the 
direction of engineering matters. Under him is the Chief Examiner of Engineers whose duty 
it is to carry out the e.xaminations throughout the Kingdom with the aid of the examiners 
stationed at the various ports. 

The examiners are the engineer ami .ship-surveyora in the Board’s service, one or more 
of whom are stationed at each of the large ports throughout the country, part of whose duties 
is the examination of engineers. Examinations jpe held weekly, fortnightly or monthly 
according to the requirements of each place, under the direction of the Senior Engineer- 
Surveyor of the port who may either conduct the examination himself or instruct one or more 
of his asswbnts to do so. The Chief B.xamiiier in London makes out the mathematical papers 
and despatches them so that they arrive at the port where the examination is to be held on 
«^e morning of the examination. The papers containing the questions are opened by the 
examiner in the examination room in the presence oj the candidates at the beginning of the 
examination. Neither the examiner nor the candidates know what the ipiestions arc. 

The examiner gives out the papers and remains in the room ditring the whole time the 
examination is in progress. At the end of the allotted time he collects the papers and despatches 
them *0 ^1^'®^ Exanancr who assigns the marks for each. The remainder of the 

' \nitt^pHvBation is dealt with in a similar way. The only parts of the examination for 
vrtiioh^^MBminer is personally responsible are the conduct of the examination and the viva 
’-iVMe eSKtion in'practical knowledge. 
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Tiie examination in practical knowledge is considered the most important part of the 
examination and it rests with the examiner whether the candidate fails or whether he 
passes. 

Tliis may, porliap.s, bo considered a weak point in the system, but even with our Boards 
o£ Exaininens in India we have one examiner responsible for his own part of the examination, 
lie acts Ids own questions and fails or passes his man for his particular part as he thinks fit 
without consulting liis colleagues. There is no check on the individual examiner ; he may set 
up-to-d.ato or oul -of-date questions and he himself decides on the answers given, whether rightly 
or wrongly imbody but himself knows. There is no chock or siwutiny of the papers afterwards, 
Th(' board does not sit collectively in e.xainiuation of each candidate. The only collective 
actions of the board are when doubtful testimonials of service are put up for decision and when 
certilicutes are signed. In the latter case the six members of the board who officiate at each 
cxuniiiiation fygn their names to each certificate certifying that the candidate has satisfied 
the board, whereas in reality the candidate lias satisfied only one or perhaps two members, 
the other four or five members sigTi nu'rely on (he strength of their colleague’s word. 

The ])riuci])le underlying the board is theoretically good, but in practice, as I have tried 
to show, its working is not so very far removed from that of a single examiner, with the 
dilTeren(H> that it lack's tlu' cfficiciicy and uniformity of the latter. 

] am therefore (»f opinion that the most .suitable system of examinations for India would 
be to Iiave a (Ihief I'lxamiiier under the impesrial Government whose duty would be to direct 
tlie examinations iii t he v.i.rions provinces, set and decide all the written parts of the examina¬ 
tions aiul check ovei' iJie examiner's work. Tliis would give the necessary uniformity and high 
cla.s.s woik that, no otlu'i’ system could, and at the same time remove, so far as it is possible to 
reiuovi', any su.spicion of iavonritisin or unfairnes.s in individual examiners, besides providing 
a whole,some cheek on them. The Chief Examiner would also satisfy himself of the fitness 
of an ('xaminci' liy being present, at the first examination conducted by such examiuer, as is 
done by the Hoard of Trade, and would pay unexpected visits to the various centres during 
examinations as he might think fit. 

With ri'gard to the local examiners, f am of opinion from my experience of the Board of 
Trad<- sy.stcm that the same system should he adopted in India. There are inspectors under 
the l aiions Boiler In.spcction Acte stationed throughout India who are competent to undertake 
the exanun.ations. 'I’hey arc in touch with boilers and engines and the conditions under which 
the same ai e w'orkod, wliich, in my opinion, is more of a qualification than a drawback in the 
case, of an examiner of engineers. 'I’hey are ])cnsional)Ie Government servants and as sr^th 
have an incentive to act n[nigh(.ly. Besides, under tlie supervision of a "Chief Examuier in 
lire system already outlined, much of the arbitrariness of the present member of a board of 
examiners would be removed. 

Thi‘ cxaiaination of engineers should be made part of the inspector’s duties without any 
additional remuneration, subject to the condition that tlie pay of an officer appointed as examiner 
should bo sufficient to attract the right type of man for the work. The examinations could 
be conduct.cd by the Chief Inspector of Boilers for eacli province either by himself or with the 
help of one of his assistants. 

But here in Bombay there is sufficient examination wmrk to keep one man going and 
a whole-liiue examiner might be appointed. A proposal to this effect was put forward by 
a Dejiartmeutal Committee appointed by Government a few years ago to consider the 
advisability of revising the examination rules and effect has been given to the recommendatioij 
in the amended Boiler Inspection Act now before the Legislative Council. 

I have the honour to invite the attention of the Commission to another matter under the*' 
Boiler Inspection Acts, which is, that there is as much need for uniformity in the Boiler Inspec¬ 
tion Rules in the various provinces with regard to the design and construction of boilers os 
there is in the rase of engineers’ examinations and certificates. This matter was brought to 
the notice of the Government of India before the outbreak of war, on complaints being made 
by boiler importers that, owing to differences in inspection rules and their application, boilers 
made by the same makers hadi to be built to different specifications for different provinces in 
India, and that what would comply in one case would not comply in another, thereby causing 
considerable inconvenience and expense to boiler owners and boiler makers and importeni. 
Owing to the W'ar the matter was shelved for consideration afterwards. 

It will readily be understood that fti teclfnical matters such as the design and construc¬ 
tion of boilers it is highly desirable that there should be one recognized standard for boiler¬ 
makers to follow. A standard of some sort is necessary; without one our inspection of boilers 
would fail in its purpose, insomuch .that an inspector Vould have to grant a certificate for any 
boiler so long as it appeared in good condition, and the boiler could be worked at any fgessure 
the owner or his engineer thought fit, irrespective of its fitness for such pressure. 0opd« had 
and indifferent boilers would thus have equal treatment to the encouragement of,tim,,ba^ ' 
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Practically all Indian boilers are imported, mainly from Great Britain, some from America 
and some in the past were imported from Germany. Without a standard for the design, 
construction and material of boilers here in India wo should soon be in the position already 
described. 

Granted that a standard is necessary (boilermakers welcome such when it is clearly laid 
down what is required of them) it will be imderstood that if there is a different standard in each 
of the provinces in a country like India inconvenience and unnecessary expense to the people 
concerned are likely to follow. If the determination of standard or fitness is left to each 
individual inspector (as used to be the case in Bombay and which, I believe, is still the case in 
other provinces) even with the aid of rules to guide him, there would still be differences. 

Judgment and experience in addition to the requisite technical knowledge are required 
in determining the safe working pressures for boilers. Many allowances have to bo made which 
the rules only broadly provide for. 

I think, therefore, that to secure uniformity and continuity of practice there must be |j’'’ cviitml 
central control. Tluu'c should be one officer (who might combine the dutie.s of lusjicctor General 
of Boilers and Chief Examiner of Engineers) with the necessary assistance, under the Imperial 
Government, whose duty it would bo to check over the work of the inspectors in the various 
districts and maintain a uniformity in the assignment of pressures to boilers and in the 
requirements regarding their materials, design and construction. 

This is the system adopted by the Board of Trade, Lloyd's Register of Shipping and all 
Marine Insurance and Boiler Insurance Companies at home, and which, on a smaller scale, is 
giving satisfactory results in the Bombay Presidency. 

The technical rules relating to these matters under the Bombay Boiler Act have been 'l odmioal rules in 
lately revised and brought up-to-date and abreast of the latest practieo at home, and, as they mro|,gtout 

are equally suitable for the other provinces, I would suggest that after their final acceptance 
in Bombay the Government of India might bo pleased to circulate them in the other provinces 
lor criticism preparatory to their adoption throughout India. 

, Oral Evidunck, IGth November 1!)17. 

President. — Q. 1 notice you say on the first page of your written evidence that you do not 
recognise the Central Provinces certificate because some of the candidates who failed in Bom¬ 
bay have gone to*Nagpur and passed the examination there? I suppose the e-xiimination 
there is a little weak t—A. That is one of the reasons, but it is not the only one,. 

Q. Well, whatever the cause of the deficiency is, you have to admit that the examiua 
tion there is not so severe, whetlicr it is due to the form of the examination or other cause that 
does not matter much ?—A. Personally I should think it is much the same as v'e have here 
at present. 

Q. What the Central Provinces object to is that you do not accept their certificates here 
while they hav(! accepted yours. Your proposal is that the whole of the regulations should 
be much more uniform ; that there should be a Chief Examiner under the 1 rapenul Government, 
and that he should also bo the Chief Inspector of Boilers and Prime Movers under an Act that 
would be uniformly applicable to the whole of India ?- A. Yes, that is my proposal. 

Q. l)o you think that the Local Governments will have any olijection to an organisation 
of that sort A. I should not think so. 

Q. Do you know anything about the orders regarding the delegation to Local Govern- 
inents of powers to define their own regulations ?--A. I know nothing at all about them. 

Q. "You cannot think of any way in which, if a central authorit)' of the kind were estah- 
lished, that would interfere with the rights and prhileges of the Local Goverimients ?- 
A. No,, I should not think so Everything can be smoothed over. 

Q. Do you work in conjunction with the Chief Inspector of Factories, or are you separate ? 

•h-A. There is no connection at all. 

Mr. &. A. Tlwnm. — Q. You say that one of the reasons why Bombay does not accept 
Ceiitral Provinces certificates is becaiise there the Chief Inspector is on the examiiuition board ? 

A, < Yes, that is the fact. 

Q, You say, “ The fact of an Inspector having anything to do with the examinations was 
held in Bombay as lowering the standard of examination.” Is that your personal opinion ? 

A\ No, I do not think it interferes with the standard of examination at all. Personally 
I should think it matters little; it is If anything rather the other way about. 

Q.i? Later on in your suggestions as regards organisation for a central board you say “ with 
' tbgard to the local examiners, 1 am of opinion from my experience of the Board of Trade system 
that the (w me system should be adopted in India. There are inspectors under the various 
Bailer Inmi yt’"" Acts stationed throughout India who are competent to undertake the exami¬ 
nations V^oM mean oral examination ?—A. Oral as well as written. 
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Q. You say further that “ they are responsible pensionable Government servants and as 
such have an mcentive to act uprightly.” The reason why Bombay Government do not put 
(he inspectors on the e.vamination board is exactly the opj)osite. But you think theoretically 
there is no objectmn at all 1-—A. If we can get the right class of men, there should not be any 
difficulty at all. There is no difficulty as far as I know in the Board of Trade. 

Q. Gan you give any reasons why Burma certificates should be accepted here ? --A. The 
c.vamiuation rules are practically the same, tliough so far as 1 can see from the correspondence 
wc have not bothered as to whether the same standard is maintained or not. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that men who failed in Bombay have succeeded in getting , 
certificates in Nagpur Y'es, there were two cases to my knowledge. 

Q. flow do the Bombay and tkmtral Provinces standards compare '{— A. i know the 
present rules of each ai'c practically identical and so far a.s I know the standards are also much 
about the same. In my ojiinion the Bombay .standard is much the same as the Gentral Pro¬ 
vinces standard at present, but. when the new Bombay rules which are now under revision 
come into force, (hen the Bombay .standard will be very much higher. 

Q. Arc you prejiared to accejit the Gentral Provinces certificates if they adopt the 
Bombay' rules ? A. Yc,s. 

Q. You don’t know whether the Gentral Provinces ajiproached the Bombay Gor'crnmcnt 
in the matter 1- A. 1 think they ajiproached it on more than one occa.sion, but when the rules 
are revised, then the standard becomes different. 

Q. You ])roposc a central authority and a uniform examination b\ a central authority f 
A. 1 think tliat is the best way in which you can kec]) the thing unifoiin throughout. If you 
lca\c it to the Local Governments, they are bound to get away from uniformity. 

Mr. V. E. Low.- Q. i)o you remember when the Gentral Provinces Government began 
approaching you '{—A. in 1900, before .1 came out here. 

Q. Do you know when the Bombay Government decided first ol all to increase their 
standard?—.L About 1911 or 1919. 

Q. That is also my impression. In live years the boiler rules have been revised in the 
Gentral Provinces on the partial reason that the Bombay Government will not raise their 
standard ?— A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. But still the Bombay .standard has not been raised and is exactly.tbc same as it^was 
live years ago t—A. That is probably owing to the time that Inns been taken to amend the 
Act. It has been going on for the last live years. 

Q. So the Gentral Provinces will have to remain there |U'esumablv less efficient until it 
is fiuall} decided what form the Bombay' rules will take, by \ihieh time it is not impossible that 
the Bombay Government might in turn make some further amendment ?— A. 1 should not 
think BO. I think everything is up to date. 

Q. Do you think that these difficultic.s iii the matter of staiidurd u ill be got over by adopt¬ 
ing a_ centralised system ?— A. Y'es. 

lion Ole Sir R. N. Mookerjvc. — Q. Have you any practical idea of the proposed central 
examining board ? How would you get over the difficulty of oral examination ? It is a 
most important item. A. We would have local inspectors. The idea is that the central autho¬ 
rity through his assistants will go through the wiitten part of the examination, but the actual 
conduct of the. examination, both written and oral, at the different eeutres will be conducted' by 
the local examiners. . 

Q. How many jiapers do you think they will set ?— A. At present there are two mathe¬ 
matical papeis each having five questions and there are about the same number of elementary 
questions, and then under the new rules we propose to introduce a practical test and in addition 
to that we have got the oral examination, that is four different subjects. 

Q, In regard to the w'ritten examination the questions may be printed somewhere in the 
head-quarters and the papers may be sent to the different examiners and the examination 
may be held on the same day in all the centres, there is no difficulty in this part but in the case 
of those candidates who w'ill appear as mechanics for boildTs you must examine the candidates 
more as to their practical experience ; so if the different provinces have their different men to 
examine don’t you think there will be different tests by different examiners and the standard • 
will not be same ?—H. There will be differences then. • 

Q. In that case the complaints you are now makipg will remain the sumo except that there 
is one central authority ?— A. That is the weak point in the system. 

Q. How will you get over that difficulty ?— A. We can never do that unless We bring 
the local examiners under a central authority. 

Q. ^Vhat do they do in England ?—H. That is precisely the system that I want adopted • 
here. They have their central authority, and his assistants conduct the exaijunatioBS in tiae j, 
different parts of the United Kingdom once a fortnight or three weeks or a month as i^oiied,. 
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President.—Q. The Chief Inspector could go round and take part in the oral examination 
and he will thus be able to conduct all the examinations in some uniform standard, that is what 
you suggest '(—A. Yes. They do so in the Board of Trade. 

Q. At what intervals should the examinations be held ?— A. The number of examinations 
per year could be.st be determined after ascertaining the probable number of candidates and 
the number of examiners available for conducting the examinations. I think, should the work 
of examining engineers be undertaken by local inH|)ectors in addition to their present duties, 
that the examinations should be spread more or less evenly over the whole year, say once a 
month in Bombay and perhaps every three months elsewhere, where there are not so many 
candidates. This would give a smaller number of candidates jwr examination—a ncccssai'y 
condition if there be only one examiner at each. 

4^. What is the practici^ in Bombay ? A. We have one e.vtny three months. We hud 
1 think about 600 candidates last year, and about five years ago we had about 1,200, but the 
other provinces may hold the e.xaniinalion only once or twice a year. 

Q. If there i.s only one examination twice a year, then the Chief Insjiector could conduct 
the oral examination in every province '! — A. lie (the jnoposed Chief Examhier) need not 
visit every' province, but need only satisfy himself that a certain standard is being maintained 
•by the local insjHsctors and that they are following a recognised standard. 

Q. Do you charge any foe here ?— A. Yes, Its. 20 for 1st class and smaller amounts for 
the other classes. 

Q. These lees aie given to the examiners t A. The examiners are paid a fee of Its. 50 
jHtr day for every day the examination lasts, out of the boifer fund, that is, the fees from the 
candidates are ])aid into the fund and the fund j)ays the examiners. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. This fund has been jnovincialised '{ — A. Yes, last March. 

Prcskl(:nf.- -Q ' We weic told in Bengal that they have no examination, and they do not 
keep statistics ol boiler inspections or explosions as tln^y do here 1 — A, That is probably the 
case. 

llou’hle Elf J{. N. Mooh'.rjce. ■ Q. In Bengal tlicy generally appoint men on the merit of 
their cei-tificale.s f- A. 1 do iiot know \ ery much about Be.ngal, but I think in the majority of 
large jute mills you liave only marine engineers or rather men with marine engineer’s 
certificates. 

Q. In BcTigal there is a large field foj' recruiting mechanics for working boilers, and there 
it is considcjcd sufficient to see that the man who w'ill be, in charge ol a boiler is a qualified man 
having a good certificate for such work '(-- A. 1 do not know. It is all a quc.stion of making 
money with the owners in most cases. In Bengal they have not got any certificated engineers, 
but have Goverumeiit (ixaiuiuation ol boilers. Here of course the thing started 50 years ago 
and has been acted up to ever since. ' 

Q. Do you think the statistics are not worth much in comparing Bengal with Bombay 
in the matter of boiler exjilo.sions 'i~-A. Weil, I do not think there have been more than two 
explosions in Bombay since the Act came into force some 50 years ago. 

Q. You suggest that there should be uuiformity in the mutter of the design and construc¬ 
tion of boilers ?— A. Yes. There is more, reason lor uniformity in that than m the case of 
engineer’s certificates. As it. is t here is a wide selection of types of boiler, you get all types of 
boilers everywhere. 

Q. If there are ditiereut types ol boiler, then one Boiler Act would not do ; you have got 
small boilers, you have large boilers 'i — A. Yes, there are ditiereut types of boilers, large and 
small, of high and low pressures, bn' one Boiler Act could apply to all. It is the technical 
rules under the Act that difiereulwi.es botWecu type.s ol boilers. 

Mr. A. Chatterlmt.—Q What sort of practical examination have you for these certificates ‘i 
— A. We have not got a practical examination at present; we uiteud to introduce such a 
condition when the rules come into force. 

. Q. Their what form docs the examination take '{f—A. At present we have got a sot of 
mathematical questions releating to boilers and engines. There are also elementary questions 
to test the candidate’s general knowledge about engiues aud boilers aud their workuig. 

Q. What difficulty will there be abotit a centralised examination 'i—A. There will be 
no difficulty as far as 1 con sec. 

Q. Instead of senduxg examiner's round the country, could you not conduct all the oral 
examinations in one place '(—A. that will be rather incouvcnicirt to candidates who have 
to come from long distances. 

Q, You just stated in answer to the President that no boiler certificates are required from 
the men in charge of boilers in Bengal and Madras. Would it not be better to abolish the oxa- 
'minations altogether and adopt the Madras and Bengal plan ‘i—A. I do not think it would bo 
advisable tb do so. Certificated engineers make for safety and the engineers themselves would 
■ KM 1442-34 
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wish to retain the system. There is no rea.son to stand in their way because you can thereby 
keep up a Mrtain standard. I think even in Madras there are many engineers who hold 
Bombay certificates though they arc not required to. 

Q. Bpcaking about tlic .strength of boilers, yon say that practically all Indian boilers 
are imported mainly from Great Britain but some from America, atid that each province has 
its ouii regulations regarding strength, design and construction of boilers ; arc not these rules 
a little old-fashioned and is there not a tendency to apply them too literally ?— A. Yes, the 
rules ar(! sometime.s too strictly ajiplied. 

Q. For instance, I had to deal with a case ray.sclf. 1 bought a boiler from a tirst-ciass 
iVmcrican engineering fii'ni, but if. was coudomiii'.d in Madras by the boiler inspector ?— A. It 
may have been the fault, of the boiler. 

Q. lie produced his rules and said that some port ions i>f tlie boiler had not been constructed 
in accordimce with the English plan -A, That depends upon the individual inspector, that, 
IS one of the evils of having different in.spectors in difiereut provinces doing what they like 

Q. Suppo.sing yon eonsohdatod the ruhis and had an all India Act under the control of 
a Chief Jtoiler Insjiector, would it be advisable so to ada])t the l ules as to apply to boilers import* 
t^d from Amei'ica ? ~A.* No. I should not say so. American boilers are not so good as the 
British. We start<'d boiler-making long before America did. 

Q. What is good for America should be gcatd enougii for India b--A. Not necessarily. 
In Am<*rica they u.sc a certain grade of steel which wc don't use at all at home. That steel is 
manufactured by certain proce.sses and i.s liable to develop certain special defects, it cracks 
and all that sort of thing,and to avoid .such ditficullics wo won't have that stool at all, and they 
do the same, in Germany. Wo u.so a spocial .steed lor boihu.s. 

Q. Who is yom final authority to settlo tho.so boilor rulos ? A. The Local Government. 

Q. Have you any share in drawing up the ruh's ! — A. I gimerally draw them up, and then 
they are sent to local bodies and to the leading boiler-makers at home for their opinions. 

President.-Q. You Icnow that the insurance rates in Bombay arc different from the in- 
suranae rates in Bengal ?—A. Which insurance 'i 

Q. Boiler insurance. A. I dee not think there js any great amomit of insurance done 
iji boilers in thi.s I’residency. 1 cannot ((dl you anything about the rates. 

Q. But would it not be a useful guide ? A. 1 do not think there is any necessity ak 
all for any Icgi.slat ion of the kind. Tlie.re is very little iusuranee in boiler.s, they have a certain 
amoimt of faith in the boiler iuispector and the certificate. 

Q. Yon think it is more important to have a boiler ius{>ected periodically than to have a 
ccrtiiied engineer ~A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Vliuliertmi. — Q. What hapj)en.s if a boiler explosion takes place ? Is there any 
jmblic inquiry ? -A. There is a public inquiry. Wc, inquire mto every accident that cKicurs, 
and if there has been any negligence on the part of the engineer wc hold an inquiry under a 
. certain section of t he Act as to the negligence or misconduct of the engineer and deal with his 
cert.ificate as we think lit. 

Q. Is the boiler owner required to report any accident that occurs '{—A. They have 
got to report wit,bin 12 hours of the occurrence of an accident. 

Sir F. H. Sletoaii. — Q. Witli reference to your suggestion about the appointment of an 
Inspector-General of Boilers tuid Chief Examiner of Engineers, would you suggest that if a cen¬ 
tral Imperial Industrial Department is formed, your Inspector-General should be a member 
there '(—A. 1 should think so, 

Q. Where will he be stationed t - A. He will have to be stationed with the Government 
of India. 

Q. At Simla or Delhi ' Is that a practical suggestion (—A. At present at Simla; of 
course they are too far off. 

Q. His principal duties 1 taice it lyeuld be to check all the calculations and to see that Ihcy 
comply with the rules ; that is the main idea of having a central authority ? Would it not bw 
sufficient to have a uniform Act for the whole of India ?—A. That would not do away with 
the necessity for the calculations. It really would not matter where the office is stationed so 
long as you have got one man to have all the calculations passed through him and to dedds 
questions as to alteration of rules, that is you must have a man who knows his business. 

Q. Will it involve any considerable increase of cxj»cnditure ?— A. I should not think 
so. If you have a staff in every province, the local chief inspector would not require the wne 
pay as now. 

Q. Would you suggest that there should be whole-time examiners )—A. A whok-time 
examiner would command the confidence of the public. ’ 


* IKitneis miisequtntty added: la explanation I may say that boilen importMl into this sountty from Amnioa 
got prooiaoly thexamo treatment in the matter of pressure that boilers built in and imparted t[om Ungiand do. 
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Witness No. 298. 

Mr. .T. a. Wadia, Merdtani, Bombaji. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been connected with the different industries in the city of Bombay for the last 28 Capital. 
ye&TB, and have been a promoter and a director of spinning and weaving mills, ginning fac¬ 
tories, a flour mill and an oil mill, all of which must have originally cost about three crores 
of rupees and which require a crore of working capital. The oil mill and the flour mill with 
which I was connected proved failures owing to want of technical knowledge on the part of the 
agents and the directors, although another flour mill in Bombay then W'as in a flourishing state,and 
it was the success of this mill wdiich enabled us to get the capital which we wanted. The capital 
in most of the spinning and weaving mills was mainly foimed by the agents, the directors, and 
their friends. The public was always reluctant to subscribe, since people knew that it would 
take nearly three years before a mill began to earn and by the time the new mill was in a posi¬ 
tion to work full, the condition might change and the prosperous times might di,sappear. The 
investors are not willing to wait for years. lAitterly this feeling has changed a bit, and 1 have 
seen that during prosperous years like 1000, 1013 and 1010, it has been possible to get a fair 
share of the capital from the public which has been willing to respond under the excitement 
of prosperous times. Of course, this could only be done by those firms in which the public 
have confidence, and there are not more than four or five such firms in Bombay. Although 
'the spinning and weaving, industry has been well estallished in India generally and in Bombay 
in particular, there is great want of knowledge on the part of most of the agents and directors 
who have no practical knowledge, and it is not easy to get the right sort of expert to advise 
you in time. I believe even now it is absolutely necessary to have official experts in spinning, GoTornmBnt 
weaving, dyeing and bleaching, to whom agents and directors may turn lor advice and guidance. 

In the selection of machineiy even, wo are often hard hit, and several representatives of various 
machine makers who are only loo eager to push their wares, would let you in. One might 
take years to know, where and how to buy machinery. I, therefore, think that official experts 
are absolutely necessary to save time and money. If it is said that experience should be bought 
like everything else, by the time you get it your small capital might disappear, and one may be 
left with the ej^erience but without the capital, and both arc essential for the success of any 
industry. There has been always a dearth of skilled labour, and we had to import our carders, 
spinners, W'eavers, etc., from Lancashire. Nearly half of them, even when earehilly selected 
in Lancashire, have proved failures. Some have been found incompetent, some, if competent, 
not sober. We have now in Bombay a fair supply of Indian skilled Labour of this nature, hut 
this supply is extremely limited, and the mill-agents take verj little trouble to train such labour, 

I believe Messrs. Tato and Sons and, perhaps, one or twm more, are the only people who have a 
regular system of apprtuiticcship, and men coming out of their Nagpur Mills have always com¬ 
manded w'ages as high as Englishmen. A mill-agent is generally anxious to see his concern 
thrive, but in tlie prosperity of industry or of the country as a whole he hardly takes much 
interest. In Bombay it is a matter of common knowledge that mill-owners have passed resolu¬ 
tions under stress of circumstances which have never been canned out, and it has been found 
abiosl. impossible to get them to adopt a common lino of action for their owm safety. Even 
to-day I find it is not easy to get a firm of architects to build a mill cheaply, and a great deal 
of money has been wasted in this way in the past. In spite of expensive English labour I am 
told that it is cheaper to build a mill in l.ancashire than in Bombay. An official expert in this 
line elso is desirable. Althoiigl; we Indians talk a lot about the encouragement ol industry, 

1 have found that the Bombay Corporation has taken a particular delight in charging very 
high rates for water-supply to the mills. For domestic purposes a charge of four annas per 
thousand galbns is levied, for industrial purposes, eight annas, and at one time it was as high 
as twelve annas. No such charge is made in my part of the civilized world. It is admitted 
that a spinning and weaving mill d.« i not consume much water, but this high rate has starved 
bleaching and dyeing mills to a very large extent. I do not think we have more than four 
such concerns in Bombay. Land in Bombay is rising in value, and one is often told that manu¬ 
facturers should now go outside the town where more elbow-room for mills and men might 
easily be obtained. But this is more onsily said than done. There is labour to consider; then 
there is the facility of transit; and above all, w’ater, for which Government has made no provi- 
jion outside Bombay. I, therefore, think that for the textile industry, for leather, sugar, flour, 
oil, jute, wool, and such other industries capital would be forthcoming, if there was an assur¬ 
ance that official experts were available and that Government were at our back. We must 
have complete confidence in the Government which unfortunately we have not, and you have 
only to look at the past history of the English and Indian Governments. We had an import 
duty for revenue purposes, it was reduced, I believe, in 1877, and abolished in 1882, by 
the House of Commons, and tb*e late Mr. Gladstone,, an out-and-out free-trader, said as 
follows 

“ There is not a free-trade Government in this or in any country which has not freely ad¬ 
mitted that the state of the revenue is an essential element in the consideration of the application 
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even of the best principles of free-trade. With regard to remission for import duties there seems 
to me to be something distinctively repugnant in the way it has been done in the time of India’s 
distress and difficulty. What an invidious, almost odious picture of inequality we exhibit 
to the millions of India. The free-trade doctrines which we hold so dear that we apply them 
against the feeling of the Indian people in their utmost rigour atid without a grain of mercy, 
disappear in a moment when it is a question of dealing witli those whose interests and opinions 
we cannot lightly tamper vvilh, viz., the free colonies of the Empire.” I have given the above 
((notation in support, of my statement that people .shmild have absolute conlidence in the Govern- 
• Pioneor f(utmic<. nieiit in indnst riii.l matter.s, vvliicli they have not at pre.sent, I am in favour not only of Govern- 
jiient hel{) but also of (Jovernment putting up a factorv, Hn.y, a .sugar mill, or an oil mill, in order 
to show that it eonid be worked satisfactorily front a money making point <'1 view. In such 
cases Government should htivc a Itotird which .slionid pirt.ly consist, of Government repfesenta- 
t ives itnd p.'u'tly commerciiil men to be selected by Government. 1 should tilso give .such a l;(xard 
a .share of the profit., so that thev nuiv liav(' every indiicement to work it. economically and effiei- 
enllv. When it is .showti Iteyond donlit tliat the venture is ti ]>ayiiig one. the Government 
should stdl it to tlie pufdie at the market price which ought, to be u great deal more titan the 
original co.st. If tlmt is not jto.ssible, Govcrnntcrit .shotihl be (Uititlod to luiv(t a .slnirc in the 
profits when the concern earn.s .a certain nett return which tuny ho fixed heforehand. There 
are no hanking facilities for imlu.stiies at present, and an imlii.strial liank in each Presidency 
P!nan<iini» iipcncK-i. towii Would Ilf of great help At pre.sent. when tinu'S tirt' ]irospeTou,s yon can get monetary 
facilitic.s without I rouble, but I have known some bank.s, and jtarlitiularly Kwmlcshi banks, to 
bo very exacting. They are stijtposcd to lend yon money on liquid assets, and they pretend 
that tiny keep only per cent, margin, which is high enough, but they value your stocks so 
nrliitrarily tliat they practically have a TiO jior cent, margin. 1 liave known such hankswho lend 
yon one yt'ar 10 Itiklis and withdraw llu' whole amount tit the t'ltd of the period, the times hav¬ 
ing changed and the coiici'rns for the time being not nwkiitg miteli jtrolil. Such methods of 
banking would letid tiiore to bankruptt \ than to indu.striul d('vclo]iment. Such treatment 
i.s accorded more by Indian banks than foreign banks, wliieli tire more consideratt'. 

One of the .surest way.s hy which new indiistjie.s cotild be develojied would be, to my iiiind, 
the desirability of fo.stering inid protecting existing industries in every ptossible way. To my 
mind, the Tata iron indnstvy would not have seen tin'light, of day but fur the pro.sperity of the 
cotton industry in Boiuhay in the years 111115 and 1900, when large profits were realized. Eor 
190.5 the profits cimie to fklT croies and I'or 1900 to o il erores. In 1919 cotton mills and 
several other new industries were easily (louted in Bomba.v. as it was a. jirosperoms year, and in 
191() .several new' concerns have come into existence witlioiit any trouble, owing to the prospen)t.y 
ol the iron and cotton indii.strie.s. Pcojile are extremely anxloiisto venture their eajiital when 
they s(>e a reasonable ehamie oJ siieces,s. As ieg;ud.s indiistiial banks, it. iniglit be .said that most 
of the, banks in Bombay or Galeiitta. are advaiieing money treeh to industrial eoneerns. That 
i.s, no doubt, partially true, but as a, rule they are anxious t.o lend on liquid assets which in times 
of adversity arc not freelv ohtainalilc. Moreover, large lianking in.stit-ntions, like the Bank of 
Bengal ami the Bank of Bombay, are preelnded under tlu ir ( barters from lending exeejit for 
very .short jieriod.s. and 1 believe tliey are precluded altogether from advaneiiig on debentures 
and sueli other securities. 1 may have 10 lakh nqieos w'orl li of debentures of a concern who.se 
shari's may he ,<^faiidmg at cent, per cent, piemiuin. and yet I may not be able to get aby accom- 
modatiou on them. Siieli restrietioiis ought to be removed and greater banking facilities should 
be created all throughout the country. Industrial banks, to niy mind, do not and ought not 
to diflet from ordinary hanks, but 1 (“xpeet such ba.iiks to do more busine,ss with indnstria.l 
concerns than otherwise. The existing hanks, whether they are Presidency banks or Exchange 
bank.s. are doing hiisiness on a. restricted scale as far as the indiistrii's are concerned. 

Orai. Evidunce, IGth Noyn.MBER 1917. 

HmChlf Sir FaziilhhnyViirrimbhoy.- -Q. You say, “ The oil mill and the flour mill with 
whicli I was connected proved failuri's owing to w'aiit of teithnical knowledge on the part of the 
agents and the directors, although another flour mil! in Bombay tlieu W'as in a flourishing state, 
and it, w'as the success of this mill vvlmdi enabled us t6 get the cajiital wliich w’e wanted.” Be* 
fore they started did they not get expert advice on it 'F -A. We had a Board of Directors ; 
I was one of them. We went to the best people w'hom we thought were available at the time, 

- )P 

Q. Did yon not get experts to work it I—A. Wo brought a man from England to pii 
up the thing and work it. We did not know the job and he (lid not know much either. We 
worked for a year or two and found that wfe were*going to the dogs, and 1 insisted upon ray 
eo directors transferring it to the Bombay Flour Mill Co. 

Q. What was that mill 'i—A. .It w'as called the Royal. It wus 20 years ago; it was a 
flour mill. Another oil mill with which I wa.s connected proved a failure. 

Q. Here m Bombay generally the capitalists form a Board of Directors before starting 
an industry, get experts and work it ?—You can do that for the cotton industry, but the 
flour industry was then carried on on a very limited ucale. 
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Q. Your selection of an expert was not good 1— A. I don’t know. Other companies 
like that failed, too, but they succeeded afterwards. 

Q. Later on you say, “ I believe even now it is absolutely necessary to have official experts 
in spinning, weaving, dyeing and bleaching, to whom agents and directors may turn for advice 
and guidance.’’ 

Prenideni .— Q. T would like to biow what inference Mr. Wadia would wish us to draw 
from that Even to-day 1 am approached by well-to-do Marwari bankers, who are want¬ 

ing to start cotton weaving and spinning, and who know nothing about it. To whom are they 
to turn to for advice ? They absolutely do not know chalk from cheese. They are bursting 
with money, and want to use it. There arc lots of agents, but if they get hold of the wTong 
man they arc done for. 

Q. Your inference is that Oovernment should give technical advice to such ])eo))le ?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Hon’bk Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. Would you libs the Oovernment to give advice 
even in case of established industries like the cotton mills ?—.d. Absolutely, because there are 
seven or eight makers. They all pretend that their machines are A-1. Who is to saJect for 
the man who is absolutely a novice '? T have been “ done ” myself with 15 years’ experience. 
Now I have 25. When 1 had 15 years’ experience I was “ done ” more than once. 

Q. But the makers of the machine might object to the advice of the Oovernment expert ? 
Also would it be wi.se, in view of the established mill concerns here, for Oovernment to advLse 
other people to start ! Would there not be unfair eomjHJtition '{ — A. But why .should you 
consider them ? You have got to consider the industries in the country. Put them first. 1 
would not think of them. 

Q. That is your view 1—jd. Yes. 

Q. That being so, supposing a Oovernment official advised some of your Marwari friends 
t6 go in for cotton spinning and cotton weaving, and that proved to be a failure for quite other 
reasons, wouldn’t the Marwaii investors come back to Oovernment and say : “ Ybu have let us 
in for them V'-~-A. 1 don’t think so. If Oovernment ai>point really good experts, and if a 
man fails, it is no fault of Oovernment. 

Q. Aren’t there a good many existing consulting engineers for mills now; would they 
not give honest advice 1 - -A. They would oidy try to push their own wares. 

Q. So yoiu: conclusion is that the Oovernment ought to have a standing body of consult¬ 
ing engineers for cotton mills, as well as for industries not yet established ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Evei» now, assuming there arc different makers of macliines, still there remains the fact 
that at one time they have one make of machine, and at another time another ; how are people 
goin; to select ?—A. You go to the expert and he gives the best of advice. 

Q. Y’ou want an c.xi)crt for the old industries which ire established, as well as for the new 
ones 1— A. Yes. * 

Q. In regard to the following statement you make, I suppose you have, since making it, 
changed your views :—" In spite of exptmsivc English labour I am told that it is cheaiwr to 
build a mill in Lancaishire than in Bombay.”— A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Not under the present circumstances too ?—A. Not taking into consideration war 
times; but under normal conditions, before the war. 

Q. Then with regard to the water question ; do you not think the Bombay Corporation 
is charging generally much higher rates than it ought to ?-A. Yes. 

Q. And do you think that the supply of water for the people here is their first care t—A. 
I am a member of the Bombay GorpoiaTinn, and have been a member of the Water Committee. 
We took seven years to consider whether wo should go in for duplication or not. Seven years 
only to consider ? Well, you can see how*areless they must have been. They ought to have 
duplicated many years ago. 

Q. Y’ou think bleaching and other industries suffer on account of the high rates ?—-A. 

Yes. 

Q. Do you think that for leather, sugar, jute and other industries if Government keeps 
an expert people will be inducxid to put their money in these industries ?—A. Yes, otherwise 
who is to help ? * • 

Q. Shordd the experts be supplied by the Local Government or should they be from the 
Imperial Sendee ?—A. That makes no difference. Now the Tata Bank is going to have 
experts. 

Q. Should Government also put up factories !—A. Yes, in the case of new industries, 
as model factories, and afterwards transfer them to private enterprise. 

Q. Should there be industrial banks in each pesidency town ?—A. Yes. 

M a U42—35 
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Q. What capital do you think will suflSce at the beginning ?— A. I think each bank 
should not have less than a couple of crores. 

Q. Should the capital be entirely subscribed by the people or should the Government 
also helpGovernment should help by depositing money, but no guarantee for the 
interest. 

Q. Po you think if Government deposits money, the indu.strial bulks will be able to get 
the necessary caihtal ?— A. You have an instance before you of Tata’s having got 7^ crores. 

Q. Is there need of a Government bank also in every presidency f— A. If you have other 
Tatas in other presidencies, no help would be rerjuired from Governnie.nt. 

Q. Take it for granted that in (Calcutta and Madras there are no Tatas and Govern¬ 
ment wants to help industries in those jiarts of the country ; don’t you think (Jovernment should 
start industrial banks i — A. Government should not take uji the share capital if they are 
satisfied that the affairs are in aide haiid.s. They should dcjiosit a certain amount of money 
without interest. 

Q. And should they also give expert advice to them '( — A. No c.xpeii would be required 
there. 

Q. You want that the banks should have their own exjierts ; then why do you want 
Government experts ! — A. I don't want exclusively Government exjM’rts. If Tata’s Bank is 
going to supply tho.se experts, there is no nece.ssity for it. 

Q. That is all right for this presidency : but for other presidencies, while there are local 
industries there is no commercial jiopulation.— A. I have said that Goveniment should have 
exjierts. 

Q. Suppose they started a bank, what .scheme would you prefer !— A. As I told you, 
deposits only. 

Q. And should Goveniment have thi'ir Directors on the Board I—A. One or two. 
Supposing there are ten Directors altogether. 1 should have two from Government, and an 
auditor. 

Q. Before financing industries how should they ascertain whether an mdHstry is sound ?— 
A. 'i'hey must do banking business. Supposing 1 was a banker, and some one came to me, 

I should be able to advise my Directors. 

Q. What about the case of jieople who want, to start new industries '!— A. The banker 
and Directors ought to be the best judges as to whether any aid should be given^or not. V 

Q. Don’t you think that the Goveniment cxjiert should advise whether the industry is 
going to be .successful or not !— A. 'The bank should take jiriniary respon.sibility ; the expert 
should be only an adviser. I should only listen to the expert and use my own judgment. The 
exjiert’s advice is necessary for guidance only. 

Q. You think that the jirescnt jiresidency banks are not able to advance on the block; 
they advance only on the liquid assets i- A. They also advance on the block but to a very 
limited extent. They have not got enough funds. 

Q. But they are able to advance for the imjiorts that come to Bombay, like cotton, wheat; 
and they make very heavy advances !— A. But when you look at the capital and reserve 
funds, these banks could not be considered very large. 

Q. Suppose the bank’s primary object is to help industries only ; then the industries 
coidd be encouraged better h-A. I don’t say that banks should be started with the idea of 
heljiing industries only. 1 should rmi the bank exactly on the same lines that the Tata’s are 
now' projjosing. In my written statement I say I want these banks to do the ordinary banking 
business also. 

Q. You want a bank like Tata’s to do exchange business, local shrofi business and indus¬ 
trial business, and have Government balances. Don’t you think the banks we have now like 
the Bank of Bombay could do t hat equally well. Gnless there is a bank especially meant for 
industries, how can the industrial concerns be advanced !— A. Supposing you have an 
industrial bank with a cajntal of one or two crores, and Government deposits 30 or 40 lakhs. 

Q. That would be ai> extra presidency bank ?— A. No, an extra bank in the presiden(gr, 

Q. We have been in other })art8 of the comitry, and the general cry has been that people 
cannot start industries because they cannot get ,the capital. ' There are other banks, just like 
the Bank of Bombay, the Alliance Bank, etc., but they don’t finance industries.— A. Because 
their capital is so small. 

Q. Do you think that if there Is a special industrial bank started in different presidencies, 
and Government help with balances and guarantee dividends, and supply experts, it will be 
possible to start industries. Don’t you think that will help industries better and give them 
more stimulus ?—A. I don’t think 1 would have a bank simply to advance money to industries 
£Uid to nothing eke. I should do a general business. 
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Q. Do you know anything about Japanese and German banks, how their Governments 
have helped them ?— A. I have seen in the papers that they have received help from their 
Governments. I should not care to do that here. It is not quite safe. 

Q. Can you tell us how the difficulty in the way of accommodating mill-hands with 
chawls can be removed here ?— A. The first thing is that the Municipality should bo compelled 
to improve their building bye-laws. 

Q. That is, bring them in a line with the sy.stem prevailing in the Improvement Trust ? 
— A. Yes, or something like those of the Calcutta t!orporation. 

Q. Are the Improvement Trust and the (’aleutla Corporation hyo-laws both the same 1 
— A. I don’t know, but we should have the same bye-laws for building as they have in 
Calcutta. 

Q. But here if }ou build a chawl under the Iinjirovemeut Tru.«t bye-laws it will cost you 
Rs. 1,000. but under the Municipal laws it would cost only Hs. 500 ?— A. The Municipal .A.ct 
is made by ourselve.«. 

Q. Do you think the buildings built under Municipal laws are iusanitury i A. Yes, 
our bye-Laws are encouraging insanitary buildings. 

Q. Are not the Corporation taking iiji this question ’— A. Not at all. 1 think they are 
nlbst unsympathetic. I liave been a member of that body for 18 years and know them well. 

Q. If tlie Municipal bye-lavis are improved, and changed to those of the. Improvement 
Trust, in what way will it encourage (ho building chawls C You w ill have sanitary 
chaw'ls. 

Q. How can you remedv this evil of the mill-hands accommodation ?— A. I say if you 
have one set of bve-laws umier which you would be prevented from building jerry buildings, 
whoever wants to build chawls must build sanitary chawls. The first thing is you must be 
prevented from building insanitary chawls. 

Q. Do you think it ought to be made eompiiLsory by an Act on emjiloyers of labour to 
give suitable accommodation to their hands ? A. 1 would not mind making it compulsory, 
if the Municipal bye-laws were altered. 

Q. Similar to tho.se of the Tru.st ? --/!. Yes, make it obligatory that each mill should 
provide for one-third or one-half, and make it compulsory, I should not be sorry. 

Q. Would that not be a hardship on the mills ?—/I. Not in these times. 

Q. There is another difficulty, and that is that many mills have not got near their own 
premises the land to build the ciiawls; how should this difficulty be removed?---.!. They 
should try and do the best they can. ' 

Q. If the building of chawls is made compulsory, how could it be enforced ?---vl. Some 
other arrangement then ought to be -made. , 

President. — Q. Would it be possible to go a step further towards these socialistic arrange¬ 
ments and allow the Municijiality to build the chawls, charging the mills in proportion to the 
labour t,he\ employ '(- A. A'ou sea, as regards the Municipality, the Improvement Trust 
wanted to repeal one of tlieir sections to enable them to advance money for building these chawls. 
The Corporation opposed it. They said they would have nothing to do with it. The Govern¬ 
ment set a.side that re.solution of the Corporation, but the leading men opposed it. 

Q. What were the reasons ? --vl. Their reasons were not worth listening to. Their 
reason was that the millowners would make money out of these chawls, when they know very 
well that the Improvement Tniat chawls would not pay them more than ’ij per cent. They 
are not liberal in their ideas as regard.- industries. 

Q. Your great difficulty here i.s .sliortage of labour, consequently if we improved the condi¬ 
tions under which labourers are living, you might make mill labour more attractive. People 
might be more w illing to make mill labour their living profession, so that by building suitable 
chawls for them, even if it cost the, mill money, the mill might in the long run gain an 
advantage bv attracting more labour.— Yes, I would make it obligatory' on them. 

Q. It is obvious that if one person only did it, it would lead to aceitain amount of compe¬ 
tition ; but if somebody like your Municipality could reahze the advantage to the whole city, 
and make it compulsory, would that not by possible ?— A. Why the Municijiality ? The 
Improvement Tnist are willing to build clnvvLs for us under the amended section. They are 
ready to lend money on very equitable terms. They find that they are losing money by the 
building of sanitary chawls. They want us to do it with their capital, and but for the war 
we would have gone on with the scheme. 

Q, If the chawls become the property of the mills that built them, are the labourers not 
likely to get the impression that if they go and live there, they become to a certain extent slaves 
of their employers, and feel that they are dependent, not only for their wages but for their 
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bousing, on their employers 1~A. I saw a mill man in my compound the day before yeste- 
day and entered into conversation with him. He was living in a mill chawl and paying Es, 3, 
and wid he was very comfortable. 

Ilon’bk Sir Fazulblwy Vurnmbhoy.— Q. Do you think that if suitable chawls are built 
for the mill-hands, these people will go to their country tluee or four times in the year ?— A. 
Yes. they will make money and go and spend it. 

Q. They' won’t be stationary and will not be able to acquire skill ?— A. By going away 
they do not lose any skill; they only get rest. 

Q. Then they will be shifting even if you built them .sanitary chawls 1— A. So much 
the better for them and for us: they would come back refreslied. 

Q. Some witnesses w'ho have come before us told us that the miilowners can jointly have 
a Itcsearch Institute for the mills. Do \'ou think that is an appreciable proposition ?— A. It 
IS a w'aste of money, if it is to cost a heap of money. 

Q. fan you tell us your e.xperience before the war ; what were the real earnings on capital; 
what percentage ?— A. 1 wa.s bu.sy with that this morning, and I make out, taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, and going over 12 years, that you earn on your capital, after paying 
agents’ commissions wdiich are fat, and also depreciation, about 11 per cent, or 12 per cent 

(J. In the.se W'ar times too ?- A. 1 have not calculated this year. 

Q. Two years before this 1-/1. In l‘J05 the gross earnings were 3'47 crores in 1911 
52 lakhs. Then in 191G you again came to i512 erores. This is the, gross profit, out of which 
you have to take 35 lakhs a year for eommission and CO lakhs a year for depreciation. I took 
the average capital of Bombay mills at C ciores and added about l| erores jirivate capital, for 
which there are no returns, and I come to about 12 per cent. 

Q. .4fter deducting depreciation and eommis.sion ? -A. Yes, and adding IJ erores. 

Q. You have taken these figures from the Miilowners’ Association i — A. These are 
figures whrch I have been submitting in my annual report in the Times of India for the last 
twelve years. 

Q. From the dillerent balance sheets of the mills ?—jI. 1 have conle to these profits 
by examining 30 or 40 balance sheets and striking an average. 1 say there are about 80 mills 
with so many looms and so many spindles. I get the average. The average I make out to be 
12 per cent, on the whole. If you don’t add this 1J erores belonging to private owmers, then it 
comes to a higher figure, but that wmuld not be an accurate way of showing the profits. The 
average profit comes to one erore and 85 lakhs over a number of years; gross. 

Q. When you talbiof the fat commission you mean the quarter anna commission ?_ 

A. The quarter anna cdninii.ssion is all but dead now. 

Q. Do you think 10 per cent, a fat commission 1—A. It is very handsome. 

Q. What do you think would be fair T- A. 1 don’t know. 1 could not tell that; if I 
was an agent, 1 suppose it would be a case of “ the more the merrier.” 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say about 15 lines from the beginning of your evidence, ” there 
arc not more than four or five such firms in Bombay,” in which the public have confidence, 
who could bring out a big flotation. How does that stand, proportionately, compared.with 
the position of other countries '>.—A. I could not tell that. There must be a very large number 
there. 

Q. The amount of capital and the number of industries are also very large considering 
the amount of capital available and the amount of industries jiractised in Bombay. Is that 
a very surprising position that there are only 4 or S firms?—^4. It is. 

Q. You say. ” There has alw^ays been a dearth of skilled labour, and we had tp import 
our carders, spinners, weavers, etc., from I-ancashire.” Is the number of those imported men 
proportionately tending to decrease ? Put out of the question the war period; were they 
previously tending to decrease and more Indians employed ?—,4. T don’t think it is 
increasing. The mills arc increasing and native labour is getting more skilful every day. 

Q. Then you say: “ We have nuw in Bombay a fair supply of Indian skilled labour of this 
nature, but this supply is extremely limited, and the mill agents take very little trouble to trail! 
such labour.” We were told by witnesses yesterday that, owing to the lack of efficient fitters 
and mill engineers, etc., the machinery oh n'ills is run on a relatively low basis of efficiency, 

». p., replacements and repairs are not promptly executed.—id. It is more owing to bad super¬ 
vision. If you have got indifferent carders or spinners, a machine gets out of level, and if not 
seen to in time, the machine will suffer. 

Q. Is this state of affairs m that respect worse than in England ?—i4. Of course it is. 

Q. You speak of banks withdrawing loans at the end of one year, and say that “such 
treatment is accorded more by Indian banks than foreign banks, which are more consideiata." 
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Is that possibly caused by the capital of the Indian banks being smaller ? — A. Why should 
they lend one year and withdraw at the end of the time ? 

Q. They have not got so big a margin ?— A If I as a banker were willing to lend you 
10 lakhs one year and withdraw it at the end of the year, it would lead to bankruptcy. 

Q. But they have not got the same accumulated resources that large European banks 
have, perhaps ?—,4. That maybe, but they arc not very willing to lend unless they are 
absolutely secure. 

Q. Then they are more jumpy' y'ou think ?— A. I think so ; I think they are nervous. 

Hon’bk Sir R. N. Mookerjee - -Q. If you build suitable housing accommodation for the 
labourers, I think tfiey will have no objection to come and live there provided they have not 
to pay enhanced rent A. t'ertainly they w ould not pay enhanced rent. 

Q. And to provide such chejip accommodation in town.s like Bombay or Calcutta, in¬ 
vestors cannot expect to receive reasonable interest on their investment, if you let these rooms 
to these men at the rates which they are accustomed to pay.— A. What would you call " rea¬ 
sonable interest ” : one might consider 4 ])cr cent, reasonahle interest and another 9 ])eT cent, 
not high enough. 

Q. For e.xaiapJe in a place like Bombay, if you buy land and build a house and if you 
charge them just the same rate of rent which they are at present paying, 1 am almost sure that 
these workmen would have no objection to come and live in those houses. But to do that 
tnillowners will have, to provide funds from their profits, i.e., they will have to set aside every 
year a certain sum from profit for that purpose. A. You see that difficulty is being got over 
by the Improvement Tnist. They are willing to lend you money at a very low rate of interest 
and build chawls for the mills, which in about 118 years’ time would belong to the mills, and the 
interest charges are very low. 

Q. The mills in the last two years have been making enormous profits. In their own in¬ 
terests should they not .set aside money to enable them to build these houses and allow their 
men to come and live there ?— A. This Improvement Trust scheme would have been very 
acceptable, but for the war. We were on the jioint of making use of the conditions and were 
going to utilize the funds which were being placed at our disposal by the Improvement Trust: 
but the war coming on upset everything. 

Q. Why don’t the millowncrs go in for it in right earnest ?— A. The Bombay mills 
have had a chequered career. They have not been always prosperous. Borne of them are so 
indebted that they' have not got capital enough to run their concerns. Some are overflowing 
with cash. Even in Ijie case of Sir Fazulbhoy’s own concerns, it is these good times that have 
put them on a better footing. 

Q You don’t consider that a feasible scheme ?— A. It is for those who can afford it. It 
is not every mill that is prospering. 1 know some concerns uhich are making IjO per cent, 
while other.s are making comparatively nothing. ' 

Q. You want banks in every province for industrial purposes A. Only in presidency 
towns. 

Q. Do you consider it necessary that in every instance they must have e.xpcrt opinion in 
order to advance money A. Tf a man says he wants to start an oil mill or is interested in 
a flour mill, he should be advised as to whether it is a paying thing or not. 

Q. If a scheme is put before .i bank after the syndicate have gone into it first carefully 
the financing authorities should ordinarily be quite competent to deal with those matters'!— 
A. May be ; I cannot say in all cases. 

Q. Expert opinion might be want'xl in special cases only, not in every case where a bank 
has to aj^ance money to an industry ' A. No, if I was a banker I would look at the 
balance meets of the industry wanting an advance to see what they had been doing for a year 
or two; but that would not be helping the industry. In other countries you help industries 
through the fiscal pohey. You have not got that policy here, then how to help them. These 
are therefore the methods I am suggesting. If you could do what Japan, (Jermany or America 
liave done, it would be different. If I was starting an industry and had the fiscal policy to 
h^p while getting my experience, I could in time improve*; but here I have not got that help. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You advocate the establishment of industrial banks. Is the 
position at all altered by the recent prospectus that has been issued regarding a large indus¬ 
trial bank in Bombay ?—4. For the city of Bombay, and possibly for the Presidency, they 
will supply the needs very nicely. 

Q. Don’t you think that their operations will probably extend ?—4. It is quite possible. 

Q, In your opinion should this industrial bank or Corporation merely lend money, or do 
you Uiink that it should pursue an active policy to promote industrial development 1—4. 1 

the former. I would restrict it to finance entirely. 
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Q. If you sink a certain amount of money in industrial concerns, you want a certain 
amount of floating capital at the same time to work these concerns. The rates at which 
advances are made for such floating capital are usually high, compared with other parts of the 
world.— A. Yes, it is so. 

Q. If you established banks sjMjcifically to lock up money in industrial plant, you would 
have to increase, at the same time your banking facilities to provide floating capital ?— A. The 
capital of the bank and its credit would be enough for that. 

Q. Rut if you pursue an active policy in respect to industrial dev<‘lopinent through indus¬ 
trial banks, and you propose to lock up a considerable amount of capital in block, you must 
provide, at the same time further banking facilities for floating capital.—d. But those are 
liquid assets, easily obtainable anywhere. 

Q. I want to knejw whether at the jiie.senl time it is de.sirable to push this too rapidly ; 
whether you have in the country sufticient available capital ? - A. There is jrhmty of 
capital, if you can give the people security, if the people know their money is secure, and 
they are going to get a better retur!i than from Government paper, they will jump in. 

Q. If a bank locks up a large sum of money in long-tcu'in loans, some one must provide 
sufficient money for short-term loans to carrv on busine.s.s.— A. In the beginning I object to 
locking up large sums of monev. 

Q. That is the object of industrial banks. - A. The object is.to give monetary facihties. 

(g. Cannot you get the money from your ordinary banks now ?— A. I am .sorry we can¬ 
not. I had an e.xperietice only a month ago. 

Q. What you reilly want are more bankina facilities, not what is generally knerwn as 
industrial banks. A. I should .say a beiik with the avowed object of belpiug itidu.stries ; but 
w'ould not confine my.self to that. Siijiposing 1 were a binker and two peojile came to me : 
cmc wanted an advance for bis indu.strv and the other for bis tuisiness, and both were good 
parties. 1 would give preference to the industrial man. 

Q. But in the ease of a man wlio wanted money for an industry ; are you going to lend 
it to him on the block or on his stocks ? A. A little of both. They are doing it today. You 
can get numey from the bank without hypothecating your sfiK'k-iu-trade. 

Q. What you are really asking for now is that more banking facilities should be provided 
all over the country, but not of the particular type known as industrial banks ! A. I should 
only require Government to give them helji, provided they lend themselves to this ckis3-,jcif 
busine.ss. 

Air F. II. Sti'U'urt.- Q. You say you sei' sign.s of cajiital coming out more freely-now. 
Do you say that times are now favourable ?- A. I have noticed that for tlie last few years. 

Q. Ts it among investors generally, or among rich men only F-A. (tenerally. 

Q. You think a lot of money will be forthcoming to form these industrial banks f--i'l. 
Wc had an e.vpcnence only the other day. 

Q. That is juivate enterprise entireK ?— A. That would be a joint stix'k concern. 

Q. You would like (foverameiit encouragement given in the way of deposit of balances, 
free of intiwest, and Government sufiervision furnished fiy Government Directors ? ■ .d. I 
would not say Government supervision, but that Government .sliould have one or two Directors 
and an auditor. 

Q. Are you proposing that Government balances should be witbdiawu from the Presi¬ 
dency Banks for this jiurpose ? A. 1 should .sa,y so, liecause they do not lay themselves out 
for this kind of business. 

Q. Ts it not true that the balances in the Presidency Bunks are subject to imniediate 
withdrawal '; -vl. They are. 

Q. In your evidence you say tlial ibe ordinary bank.s put industries to great inconvenience 
by calling in their loans. What would hajipen if (.tovernnient reijuired to call in their balances 
from your industrial banks. \f’ould not the jiosition lie much more aggravated still ?— A. 
Yes, if the Govcnimcut did that. In what way then are you going to help 'f 

Q. And do you think Governiuent would be justified in this use of public money ? In 
locking it up in industrial banks?--/!. If Government is justified in promoting industriea, 
it is. 

Q. The Government requirements in all directions are very great. Money will be very 
dear for many years after the war, but you think that Government should forego interest ofi 
these balances ?— A. Otherwise what other help can- they give ? 

Q. Supposing that anything went wrong in the management of the bank, and that the 
Government money was lost. Do you think that would not be a great bjow to the Governmwt 
prestige l~ A. Not to the Government prestige, but a great blow to the industrial bank. 
Government would not suffer, but the industries would suffer, and the industrial bank. 





Q. And the public would sdfier very much, becauee Government would have to replace 
that money by fresh taxation?—That is public money; that is one of the risks which 
Government must take as do private individuals. 

Q. You saj that you would put about 10 or 15 per cent, into block and the rest you would 
use for ordinary banking business, financing industries, etc. Would you allow your industrial 
banks to accept short-term deposits?— A. Why not? Without deposits how can a bank 
carry on business ? 

Q. Are you acquainted with the details of the Presidency Banks Act l—A. No. 

Q. You have no specific suggestions to make then as to how they might be allowed to 
help industrias more ?■• A. Yes, they should be permitted to lend money on debentures of 
joint stock concerns, if they considered that those concerns were quite good, and they should 
also be permitted to lend money for at least 12 months fixed. They are now doing it for 
three months, and give you a moral undertaking that they will renew it, hut not a legal 
undertaking. 

Q. You don’t think that would imad the position, without having new industrial banks ?-— 
A. No, but it would help, 

Q. In your la.st sentence you make a reference to the exchange hanks ; would you not say 
that their main function is the financing of foreign trade ?—A. But they are lending very largely 
t6 local industries. 

Q. You are not criticizing them for not doing more ?— A. No, they are doing a lot, and 
treating us very fairly. 

Presuknl. — Q. 1 think there was one answer you gave to Sir P’raucis Stewart which 1 
jirobably did not understand, and may letive a misapprehension in my mind. Yon said you 
would lake away from the Presidmicy Banks the Governmwit balances and hand them over 
to these industrial hanks. The (Jovernment balances are presumably kept as low as is sale 
for the ordinary finatieing of (lovermneiit operations ; so that if you handed this money over 
to au industrial bank, and that money was not obtainuble by Government at short notice, 
you would have to make some provision for Government finances indejiendently. You could 
not take away tho.se balances from the Presidency Banks ; they are there for a particular pur¬ 
pose. It is like my small money in current account with my bank.— A. They are at call no 
doubt, but I don’t think that the Government has ever called them uji. They have the right 
to do so. 

Q. But Government would not be .so foolish as to keep a larger sum there than would be 
necessary to meet their current obligations ?- A. Surely Government has more than a few 
lakhs which they deposit in the Presidency Banks. I believer they deposit a great deal more 
than what they are retpiired to do under the Act. Hurely they might distribute that between 
two If three banks. 

Q. They arq retpiired by the law to keep eerteiii vimimum balances (here; that law is 
drafted on the understanding that that is n, safe minimum ; anything below that would incur 
financial danger. As f said, 1 keep a small quantity only in my eurrent account '(—A. But 
Government are depositing more than re(iuired in the Piesidency Banks, and those balances 
might be diveited to industrial banks, otherwise how are you going to help ? 

Q. Am 1 correct in assuming that you think that the Government balances in the Presi¬ 
dency Banks ought to be handed over to those industrial banks '(—A. Not altogether, but 
the surplus at any rate. 

Q. You don’t know enough about the conditions of the Pre,sideiicy Banks to give us an 
idea of how much you would hand over >.-A. 1 believe they keep two or three times as much 
as they are required. That might be withdrawn. 

Hon’bk Sir FazuMoi/ Currintbho.i. Q. Po you know how much Government has got 
in the Bombay Presidency Bank ?- A. 1 have not got the figures. I have seen them. 1 
was reading the other day Professor Keynes’ hook and he said they were keeping more than 
was required. I came across this little para^apti which rather interested me. with reference 
to industries occurring in the report of the Director of Statistics for 191.5-16. He says The 
abnormal conditions that have prevailed in the trade since.the war cloud broke have developed 
lile growing conviction that the country is far too dependent upon its export oi raw jiroducts, 
and that these should be utilized to a much greater extent for industrial purposes w'ithin India 
itself. It has been an accepted axiom that the overwhelming dependence of her piaiple upon 
agriculture—a dependence so serious in years of deficient rainfall—^and consequent unemploy¬ 
ment intensifying famine conditions should be lessened by the diversity of occupations which 
manufacturing activities bring,” The.great war has taken place in order to open our eyes to 
the advantage of having diversity of industries for the benefit of the counljy. We have gone 
OD in this blind way for nearly 100 years, and this war seems to have opened our eyes to things 
which were lost to everybody years ago. This struck me as very remarkable. 
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Witness No. 299. 

Ewart, Latham <6 Co., Agenls, the Bombay Woollen Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Written Evidence. 

Miadeaoriptiou We sufigest thut; all Woollen goods imported into this country .should at the time of impor¬ 

tation. aiul all woollen goods whether imported into or manufactured in this country, should, 
when exposed for .sale, bear a .stamp or label on each separate article indicating whether the 
goods are made entirely of wool or partly of wool and pirtly of something else (c. g., cotton), 
thus:— 

1 All Wool 


or 

Wool—2.b')o Cotton. 

Unless woollen goods, wdien exposed for retail sale, bear some indication such as we suggest, 
the buyer may b(! deceived into thinking that he is purchasing an article m.ade entirely of wool 
when ho is in reality getting an article composed partly of wool and pirtly of something 
else. 

ail competition. , Wc have experienced competition on the p.irt of the Government jail at Bhagalpur for 
contracts for the supply of Army blankets to the Supply and Transport Uepartmont. Prefer¬ 
ence was given to that jail in c.tsos where we were reidy to supply the requirements of the 
Department, referred to. One of the jirineipal objee.t.s for which our mill was e.stablished in 
1888 Was the manufacture of Army blankets for Government Dejiartments ; and this has 
for many yeans formed an important part of our trade. During the present war a very heavy 
demand has boon made upon our mill for the supply of Army Irlankets, and though our factory 
has been working night and day we have not been able to keep pace with the demand. Had 
we not in pre-war times experienced jail competition, and feared the extension of it, we would 
probablv now he in a position to meet more fully the demand for Armv blankets and other 
war material. 

The .subject of jail competition was fnllv discussed in a letter addressed by Messrs. Binny 
and Gompanv, Limited, Agents of the Bang.iloro Woollen Gotton and Silk Mills Company, 
Limite.l, to the Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Madras, on 7th March 1910, a copy ofijwhich 
was forwarded with a covering letter, d.it('d 20th April 1910, by the Chairman, Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and Commerce 
Dejiartment, Simla. We understand that no reply was ever made to the arguments adduced in 
these two letters (of which printed coiiies are enclosed tunewith) against the use of pow'er machi¬ 
nery in jails for the manufacture of goods^in competition wdth old established private industry. 


Dated Madras, the 20tli April 1910. 

From- The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Fraser, Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Madras; 

To~Tlie Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, 
Simla. 

This Chamber wishes to represent to the Govormuent of Indui the serious effects of the 
competition of the State with private enterprise as exemplified in the operations of the Bhagal¬ 
pur Central .lail, which have detrimentally affected the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk 
Mills, Limited, in this Presidency as well as, the Chamber believes, private mills in other parts 
of India. 

2. At the Conference of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire held last year at Sydney 
there was passed a resolution in these terms;—“ Whereas private enterprise has the right to 
bo protected against the competition of articles manufactured by convict labour at an arti¬ 
ficially lowered cost of production; and whereas there are indications of a tendency in certain 
parts of the Empire to develop the commercial element of jail labour to the injury of private 
manufactures, this Congress approves the principle that the produce of jail manufacture shall 
be used in Government service only, but in no case should power machinery be employed in 
jails for the production of articles of tradg." It is mainly with reference to the development 
condemned in the last portion of this resolution, the employment of power machinery in jails, 
that the Chamber wishes to address the Government of India. 

2. The introduction of power machinery means that the State is no longer competing with 
private enterprise merely with convict labour, but with means of production which greatly 
enhance the output of the jaib. The effects of this development are felt both in the market 
for raw material and in the market for the finished product. The inorhased demand of the 
jails for raw material tends to prise the price for the private purchaser, and, indeed, as the 




Chamber is informed, in some cases seriously limits'the supply obtainable by the latter. At 
the other end of the process of manufacture, private enterprise finds itself undersold by jails 
working at much less cost than is possible for any private factory. 

4. The extension of power machinery in the Bhagalpur Jail, and the Coimbatore Jail also, 
so fer as known to the public, and the effect on their output are dealt with in detail in the accom- 
panying letter from Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited, Madras, from which it will be seen 
how serious the effect of jail competition has been on the Bangalore mills. Those mills have 
lost much of their business with Government Departments, and though the Chamber does not 
wish to raise here the question of whether it is in accordance with public interests that the 
State’s needs should be met from jail factories, it begs to recall to the notice of the Government 
of India the terms of their resolution quoted in Messrs. Binny and Company’s letter (viz., 
Home Department Resolution, dated the 22nd September 1882, paragraph 7), which is, in 
the Chamber’s opinion, a com))lete refutotion of the argument that the State gains by manu¬ 
facturing its own supplies in jails. But apart from loss of business with Government Depart¬ 
ments the mills have suffered by jail competition in the general market, both, as has already 
been pointed out, by the enhancement of the cost of raw material, consequent on increased 
demand by jails using power machinery, and by underselling of the manufactured article. 

6. The Chamber is aware that the Government have endeavoured to limit the sale of jail- 
ibanufactured goods in the open market, but it submits that their endeavours have not been 
successful, and in fact cannot be successful, for the following reasons which are set out in more 
detail in Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited’s letter. In the first place, there arc always 
a certain number of rejections by Government Departments, which the jails must dispose of 
in competition w'ith private enterprise. Secondly, the demands of the Army are very variable, 
and jails undertaking the contracts are therefore obliged to manufacture on a scale larger 
than that normally required by the Army, in order to ensure carrying out of contracts in the 
event of the maxinuim demand arising. They have thus, ordinarily, a considerable surplus, 
which again must bo disposed of against private manufactures. Thirdly, convict labour must 
be kept employed, irrespective of any diminution in the demands of the Government Depart¬ 
ments, thus pro.ducing articles for the general market. For all these njasons, a substantial 
proportion of jail manufael ures, where power machinery is in use, must come into competition 
with the products of private mills in the open market. 

6. K(!garding the question from the point of view of the Jail Department, the introduc¬ 
tion and cxteii^iion of power machinery seems to the Chamber as objectionable as from the 
point of view of the pi ivate manufacturers, for, as has been noticed by the Inspector-General 
of Prisons of Bengal, in a report quoted by Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited, there is a 
tendency to lay too much stress on the commercial aspect of convict labour, in forgetfulness 
of the principle that jail labour ought to be before all things penal. If, however, the prisoner 
benefits while in jail by the exaction of this lighter work instead of penal task, he is released 
with much less chance of obtaining work near at hand ifhan if he had been trained in ,a handi¬ 
craft. 

7. Finally, from the point of yiew of the general public, the Chamber submits that, as 
shown in the accompanying calculations, the saving effected by the iState as the result of 
using power machinery is not merely small, but in great part illusory, and would almost, if not 
quite, disappear on an audit of the jail accounts on ordinary business principles. Even if it 
were otherwise, and a substantial profit were shown, the Chamber contends that, as set forth 
by the Government of India in the resolution already cited, it is only on a misapprehension 
of the relations of the Government and the. people that such profits could be regarded as genuine 
gain to the former or genuine relief to the latter. 

8. In the light of these consid' -ations, and others adduced in Messrs. Binny and Com¬ 
pany’s letter, the Chamber re.spcctfuily and strongly urges on the Government of India the 
necessity of imposing severer limitations on the employment of power machinery in jails until 
such time as its use can be altogether suppressed. 


Dated Madras, the 7th March 1910. 

From—Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited, Madras; 

To—The Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

We desire to approach the Chamber in reference to the competition which the Bhagalpur 
Central Jail is carrying on wieh the woollen mills of India, and more particularly with the 
Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Company, Limited, of which we are the Agents, 
Secretaries and Tre&surers. The Coimbatore Jail is also competing with the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills under our management in Madras. 
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The resolution recently passed by the Sydney Congress of Chambers of Coinmerc ■, of which 

we annex a copy, furnishes, vVe C'lnsider, an 
Appendix A. opportunity of re-opening the lot g-standing 

discussion regarding the jail manufactures of India. The main point in the resole i ion is the 
condemnation of the iise in jails of power machinery for the production of article.' of trade, 
and there can be no doubt that this is the crucial point of the entire discussion. A thousand 
prisoners working at the ancient handicrafts of the country are of little relative jiroductive 
itnportanoo, but when the modern factory system is added and they become the mere attend¬ 
ants and servants of power-driven machinery, the situation is changed, and serious economic 
consequences follow. The output of finished material per labourer is enormously increased. 
Three men spinning wool on a power-driven mule will probably produce as much yarn in a 
day as four-hundred men spinning by hand. 'I'he competition with private enterprise is then 
by flovernment’s machinery, and not merely by Government’s criminals. 

With only four private w'oollen mills of any magnitude in the country, a fifth, the Bha- 
galpur Gcntral Jail, is a trade factor of very serious importance. Half the jails in India might 
w'eave blankets by hand with hardly noticeable re,suits. 

It is usually stated iu justification of these installations of power-driven machinery in 
jails that they are designed solely for the supply of the requirements of other Government 
Departments ; luit We ass(U’t that no efforts, ho\v(!ver sincere, on the part of Govenunent, can 
])r(!ven(, the .si,ee.iii-drivcn j.ail from compel,ing with private manufactures in the markets of 
the countrv^ Jn the fir.st place, during the nearly thirty years in which jail manufactures 
have been I, he subject of resolution i'.fter re.solution, (fovernment seems never to have under- 
.stood tliat, it a Government Department takes the finished products of a jail, it does nob 
su])ply the raw material. The Army does not find Bhagalpur the, vvool for its blankets, and 
it is not likely to do so. The Bhagalpur .Tail buys its w'ool m the o])en market in com()elition 
with the private manufacturer, and it do(« so under the usual limitation of a Govern¬ 
ment D('partnient. Gorre.spondents of ours gravely conqdain of the impossibility of purchasing 
wool iu tile districts gi which the jail is operating, of the high prices jiaid and of the consequent 
demoralizalion for a considerable time of the market. They have to defer the obtaining of 
their own sujijilie.s until the jail requirements have Iwen sati.sficd. 

In any manufacturing indinstry the price paid for the raw material is jilainly of as much 
importance as the sale value of tlie finished goods, and the action of a Government Department 
which alfecfs the one is as prejudicial as it it affected the. other. The steam factory sysitem 
is the direct cause of these purchases, which Would have been insignificant both in quantity 
and effect under mere handicraft employimmt. At the other end of the manufacturing 
j)roce.ss, the disposal of the finished goods, the Government of India has, ever since 1882, framed 
scheme after scheme to prevent competition with the, private manufacturer. The failure of 
these schemes is proved by the continuance of complaint on the subject, and this faihire has 
been, to our niiud, inevitable under the conditions. 

Gonsider the working of the Bliagalpur Jail. It has, first, a percentage of blankets which 
iiave. been damaged in mamifacture, or which have proved of light weight, or of insufficient 
length or width. A priqiortion of defectivi' goods is inevitable in any factory; it is always 
considerable in a woollen mill. Such defective blankets will not be accepted by the Army 
and must therefore, apparenfly, be sold iu the open market. Secondly, Army requirements 
vary greatly from year to year and the contracts for blankets are consequently made with a 
maximum double the minimum, the contractor being bound to supply any quantity within 
these limits. The jail must have ])lant and labour ready for the manufacture of more than 
the average demand iu order to fulfil the conditions of its contracts. On the other hand, 
prisoners cannot be left idle and, as every practical man knows, idle machinery means a loss 
to the concern. There is every possible inducement to manufacture to the full extent and to 
dispose of any surplus to the pubhe. 

These considerations are very present to the minds of the jail authorities, though the 

decent veil of a desire for an increased 
Appendix C. 1001,1002,1003,1908. departmental demand is thrown over the 

’ question. 

In the disposal of blankets wbicb cannot be delivered to a Government Department, the 
jail is in practically the position of a manufacturer in alrigh import duty country who has 
satisfied his home demand. The jail’s principal market is a protected one and, like the 
American or German producer, it can afford to “ dump ” its surplus goods. 

It does so “ dump ” in the Calcutta market. We are told that we cannot sell our blankets 

there, because, as our Agents report to us, 
Appendix D. Bhagalpur Jail habitually sells its 4 lbs. 

Native troops and followers’ blankets at Ks. 2 each, less 2 per cent, discount for cash, or 
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Re. 1 -15-4 net, deliveied in Calcutta. Our list price for the same blankets is Rs. 2-10-0, less 

10 per cent, discount, or Rs. 2-5-9 net, Banga- 
Appendii B, jore delivery for large quantities. Wo can 

only compete in Calcutta at a loss. 

The Coimbatore Jail not only makes no secret of its desire to sell to the public, but pushes 
the business by commercial methods. It issues printed price lists, and, until very recently 
prevented from doing so, ofiered credit to its customers. It is officially claimed that it only 
sells some 5 per cent, of its outturn in the general market, but it may bo legitimately argued 
that its procedure shows that it would sell more in this way if it could. 

The practical businessman and the political economist will agree that even a part of its 

outturn may easily be so sold as to prejudi- 
Soe Jovons’ Theory of Political Economy, 1871, cially affect the Buckingham and Carnatic 
P-1®^- Mills, with which it competes. It is further 

officially claimed that the Coimbatore Jail 
directs its endeavours “ in the direction of meeting the demands of the Government Depart¬ 
ments.” The jail some time ago installed expensive check looms. Government Departments 
do not use cheeks, and there could be no clearer proof of a deliberate intention to cater for the 
public market than the purchase of special looms to manufacture such cloths. We have brought 
♦this fact to the notice of (Jovernment without the slightest result. 

It is no doubt the sincere desire of the Government of India that these factory jails should 
be prevented from competing in the open market with private manufacturing concerns, but 
their administration is part of the general administration of the countiy, they arc a Govern¬ 
ment Department, and tlie first instinct of the bureaucracy Ls to defend them froni criticism. 
The Inspector-General will support hut Superintendent’s action, the. Local Government will 
justify the Insjiector-General, and the (iovernment of India will tell the petitioner, as they 
have told us, that >io reasonable ground of complaint is disclo.scd. 

It is, however, in regard to the supply of goods to the Supply and Transport Corps and 
to the Ordnance and Army Clothing Departments that the really serious injury has been done 
to the Bangalore Woollen Mills by the TJhagalpur .Tail. Deferring for the present the ((uestion 
of the justification of the polity' of displacing private imterprise in the supply of these branches 
of the. Public Service, wc may point out what the effect has been in our case. Ten years ago, 
the Bangalore Mills were doing a cotisidcrable trade in the supply of Army blankets in Bengal, 
Assam and the United Provinces. They have entirely lost this business for several years past, 
and are now not even given th(', opportunity of tendering against the. jail. For many years 
the Company were practically the otdy sup])lier8 of large quantities of cloth for followers’ coats 
to the Army Clothing Department, and these contracts took an important fraction of their 
annual outturn. For two or thiee years past, although in the public tenders the Bangalore 
price has been invariably the lowest, the Department has not taken a yard of this cloth 
from the Company, and it is understood that the Bi'agalimr Jail has furnished the whole 
quantity required. 

The jail puts in tenders, against the Bapgaloro Woollen Mills to the Supply and 
Transport Corps and Ordnance. Department in Madras and for the largest of the blanket 
contracts in India, that at Ijahore. The Bengal Jail Department has not hitherto been success¬ 
ful in securing contracts at these places, but it can afford to take ahnost any price, and will 
doubtless undersell us sooner oi' later. 

The effect of the jail action lias been that the woollen machinery at Bangalore Is now only 
fuUy employed in exceptional years. In years of moderate demand much of it is stopped. 
During the last six months of 19(19 only half the machinery of the mill was at work. The Army 
clothing contracts alone would havi materially altered this condition of things. 

The worst feature, of the case to the private manufacturer is that the, Bhagalpur Jail is 

steadily increasing its productive power, it 
Appendix C. seems to be always short sold and to desire a 

larger outlet for its manufactures, though ostensibly the appeal for custom is addressed to 
Government Deportments only. 

The number of prisoners employed at Bhagalpur on manufactures rose from a daily 

average of 470 in 1895 to a daily' average of 

Appendix 0 . 

The spinning and carding machinery of the jail was said officially to be equal to an annual 

outturn of 328,000 lbs. of yarn in 1900, in 
Appendix C. 1901 and IflOfl. ggg Ijjg ^ 'bW,m lbs. were 

produced in 190C, an increase of actual on estimated production of 57 per cent, in six years. 

The Bhagalpuj Jail writes off 10 per cent, per annum for depreciation, and, as far as can 

be made out from the published accounts, 
Appendix B. yg^j,g jggg re-invested 
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in block from this source Ks. 1,03,598. It would no doubt be maintained that this expendi¬ 
ture has been to replace worn-out machinery, but there can be no doubt that it means afi 
extension of plant adequate to produce at least the increase shown above in outturn and in 
employment of prisoners. 

The amount of private sales from the jail has not been stated in the reports since 1898, 

, but the Jail Dejmt in Calcutta is believed to 

■ do most of this business for Bhagalpur. The 

sales at the depot increased from Ks. 85,.5d] in 1899 to Ks. 1,35,.586 in 1906, a change in the 
form of accounts preventing a later comparison. Of the lust named sum, it appears that 
Ks. 91,029 Were cash sales, and presumably to private persoiLS, sales to other Government 
Departments being, apparently, adjusted by transfer. 

AVe complained some years ago regarding the import of new machinery for tlie Coimbatore 
Jail and we were told that this was merely “ the lull maintenance, of the Jail manufactory 
equipment then in existence.” An interesting comment oii this official statement is to be found 
in an article in the Indian Textile Journal for October, 1899, on the career of a certain Mr. Dcwal, 
“ Weaving Manager in the Coimbatore Jail Factory, where he Was very successful during a 
period of nine years. Th(' small weaving department of the Jail, with about 20 looms driven 
in a primitive miithod, was placed under Mj-. Dowal at first, but it soon grew under his care, 
and he loft it a decent-sized factory, housed in a specially erected weaving shed with about 
100 power looms with an up-to-date equipment and driven by 100 11. 1’. steam engine by 
Messrs, Douglas and Grant, of Kirkcaldy, Scotland.” It is a fair assumption that the bulian 
Textile Journal derived its facts from Mr. Dewal, and that they arc reasonably accurate. 


The Govermnent'of India requires ‘‘extensions of magnitude” in jail machinery to be 

submitted to it for sanction. Both Bhagalpur 
Appoudix E. Coimbatore appear to have made such 

extensions, but there docs not seem to have been any such sanction obtained. 


Nothing could be more natural, or praiseworthy, on the part of the gentlemen in charge 
of these jaik than the wish to improve the factories und<‘r their charge, but We do most strongly 
object to a system which permits the money of the State f.o be continually expended in larger 
means of competition with the private manufacturers. Unless cheeked, this expenditure will 
go on and will become more and more a serious economic factor. The example of Bengal and 
Madras has aheady led the Punjab to contemplate steam machinery in the jails of the province, 
and wo may look for the same action in other parts of India. There is no s,ecurity that^such 
new jail factories will bo limited to the industries already undertaken, and, once established, 
they w'ill grow by the natural process of “ replacements.” The latest eircuhir of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1906 appears to accept in principle fresh installations of steam machinery 
in jails. 

The excuse for such installations will in each case be the supply of articles used by other 
Goverimient Departments, particularly the great purchasing body, the Army, and a saving to 
the State by the employment of prison labour to supply its wants w'ill be pleaded. As we show 
presently in the case of the Bhagalpur Jail, it is very probable that the alleged ‘‘ saving ” is 
actually a duect loss. In any case, a system which displaces an honest workman in Bangalore 
on wages of Ks. 8 to Ils. 10 a mouth in order that 10 to 12 annas a month may be saved on 
the maintenance of a prisoner at Bhagalpur can scarcely be said to benefit India, and in this 
calculation the eflect on the shareholder, who has invested his money in the industries of the 
country, is left out. 

The Government of Lord Kipon appears to us to have conclusively answered the whole 

argument that Government saves money by 

t'roceodings oi Gowiiunoiii of India, Homo Ho- manufacturing its own Supplies in jails. It is 
partmont, 22nd Septemlici 1882, parngrapii 7. gaid ui regard to the allegixl Saving of cost of 

maintenance of jirisoners ; It seems to the 
Governor General in Gmincil that in that argument the fallacy is involved of only looking to the 
direct receipts paid into the Treasury, of separating the interests of the country from those of 
Government, and of supposing that any measure which checks the productive employment of 
capital, and, therefore, the accumulation of wealth in the country, can possibly benefit the 
Government. If Government, by its own action, hinders the productive employment of 
capital and, therefore, the accumulation of rveafth, it must inevitably, by so much, render the 
tax-paying community less capable of bearing any burthens which may bo imposed upon it.” 

India is, we believe, the only countr} in the world which employs steam machinery in 
jails, or which justifies such employment for the supply of Government requirements. A 
Government controlled by public opinion would scarcely use such a pretext, and the fate of a 
British Ministry which turned on such grounds Parkhurst into a cotton mill, or Dartmoor into 
a woollen factory, would be sudden.and memorable. The Socialist ’frould condemn such a 
“ nationalization of the means of production ” as emphatically as any one, and it is not pro- ■ 
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bable that the British elector would for a monrent sanction the displacement of honest work¬ 
men by criminals. 

Attendance on steam machinery has not the penal character which sentences to hard labour 
A omlbcJ require, and this feature of the jail factory 

ppomix . emphasized in the report of the Inspector- 

General of Jails in Bengal, whose opinion on the matter should carry weight. Manufacture 
■for the supply of other Goverimieiit Departments does not in this particular benefit the case 
for the Jail Department. An ordinary mill-hand’s life is a fairly easy one, oisier, for instance, 
than that of the ordinary agricultural labourer in this country, and as about twice as many 
prisoners are employed at Bhagalpur for the same outturn as at Bangalore, the penal character 
of the place is evidently largely sacrificed to the idea of profit making. 

Nor, on the other hand, does attendarree on steam machinery furnish the prisoner, on his 
discharge, with a trade by which he can earn .an honest living. A handicraft, well hjarned, 
may do so, but a man who has been trained at Bhagalpur to work a woollen mule can only find 
similar employment at one of four woollen mills in widely distant parts of India. There is 
not the slightest probability that he will go to any of these other provinces for employment. 
His chance of reformation ha.s been po.ssibly sacrificed by the Jail Department of Bengal to 
obtain a doubtful return of 10 or 12 annas a month during hi.s im])risoimieut, whilst he would 
pjpbably have earned considerably more at a handicraft work which might have been subse¬ 
quently useful to him. 

Beyond these more general considerations of national policy, the Bangalore Oompaiiy claim 
that they have a spe.oial grievance. ,The Bangalore Woollen Milks were expre.ssly started for 
the purpose of manufacturing blankets and jhools for the Army, aud they have spcicialized in 
this direction ever since, until they probably supply more blankets to Government in an average 
year than all the other private mills in India combined. Mr. Standi.sh Lee, who founded the 
place, was, at first, greatly troubled by j.ail competition with bis hand machinery, and there is 
extant much correspondence of his with Government on the subject. It was ouly in 1882, 
after the publication of Lord Kipon’s resolution on the jail qne.stion, that he ventured to order 
some steam machijuery from England,and we have a letter of his in which In^ give.s this resolu¬ 
tion as his reason for doing so. Further, on the flotation of the present Company in 1881, 
a circular was issued to intending shareholders on the pro.specte of the Conqiany, and in this 
circular the resolution of 1882 we.s quoted as a point in the. jirospects of the undertaking. 
This resolution enqihatically jirohibiled the use of steam machinery in jails, and it particulirly 
instanced the sjiiftning of woollen yarn by steam machimuy as being a very objectionable form 
of jail industry. It was widely published and widely di.scu.sscd, and there can be no question 
that its effect was that of a public pledge to investors that their industries should not in future 
be interfered with, and possibl}' ruined, by Btate-owned steam factories iu jaik. It is fully 
evident that the promoters aud shareholders of the Bangalore Woollen Mills so regarded it, 
when, two years later, they e.stabli8hed their Company. * 

The resolution, further, contains a most formal aud solemn undertaking in regard to the 
supply of goods by jaik to ol.hcr Govermnent Departments (paragraph 20): “ The Governor- 
General in Council has decided that ho obligation ought to be imposed upon other Govern¬ 
ment Departments to give a preference to jail manufactures over the goods of private dealers. 
The jaik must be left to compete for custom upon equal terms with other suppliers.” 

Positive orders liave, in tin le. !. fetv years, been issued by the Government of India that 
the purchasing Departments of liovermnent are. to give a preference, to the jaik, and Govern¬ 
ment in its last circular on the subject iu 1900 lays down that the Departments must be 
compelled to take articles of jail manufacture as long us they can be supphed of the same quality 
and at the same price as in the open market. 

Are not the shareholders in the Bengaloro Milk, who inve.sted their money in faith in the 
Government of India of 1882, justified iti regarding the Government of 1900 as breaking that 
faith to their detriment ‘i 

Government might, iu exactly the same way, publicly and formally encourage capitalists 
to build a hue of railway and deUberately undertake not to compete with them, and then, ten 
or twenty years afterwards, run a new Government line Alongside the old one. There could 
hardly be two opinions regarding such a step, and we fancy that public opinion would exprnss 
itself rather strongly on the subject. 

Wc claim that the Bangalore Woollen Milk are in the position of the original line of 

railway. 

We have made an endeavour to •ascertain what the real results of the working of the 

Bhagalpur steam factory have been aud have, 
Appendix H. through the accounts, as 

given in the Bengal Jail Administration Eeports for some thirteen years. Throughout these 
years tyo sets of alleged profits are annually dkplayed. “ Cash profits ” aud " Net ” or 

K H U42—% 
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“ Book Profits.” On t)ie fir.st system, the larger the outstanding assets of the jai the smaller 
arc the profits ; on the second, the greater the undischarged liabilities, tlie greati the profits. 
This inept book-keejiing gives no true results for a mamilaetnring concern, wild l the figures 
published are of the barest, and it is only by incidental .statements in the, rep'rts that any 
opinion can be formed of what profit has bi'cn made by the niachiie ry. 

We shall presently show the unreliable character of the“Net” or” BookProfits, butaswhat 
information is given is principally under this head, we for the moment take the figi;i e,s as given. 

For the ten years ending 1908 the total cash profits claimed for the Bh.igalpur Jail 

amount to Us. i!,21,090, or an animal average 
■ of Ks. 22,170. The not profits for the same 

period are given as Es. 4,86,389, or an annual average of Rs. 48,639. 

We have compared the results of the working of this steam factory jail with those of the 

other jails of Bengal, the most convenient 
way of doing so being that adopted by the 
Department of a comparison of the average annual earnings per head of all prisoners sentenced 
to labour. For the ten years ending 1908 for all the jails of Bengal, with the subsidiary jails 
and the jails transferred at the partition to Eastern Bengal up to 1903, this uimual average 
was Rs. 34-1.6-0. Of these jails, Alipore has a steam jute mill and Bii.xar has some power loom 
weaving. The figures lor the larger jails are :—Buxar Rs. 77-7-0 ; Alipore Rs. 50-1-0 ; Pr^isi- 
deney Rs. 115-G-O; Midnapur Rs. 34-14-0; Hazaribagh (a jail stated tube vciy unsuited for 
manufactures) Rs. 24-6-9 ; Bhagalpiu: Rs. 28-13-0. This large steam factory has, therefore, 
on these figures, done Worse than most of the large, jails, and lias not eijuallcd an averagi.i which 
includes jails with a very small miinbir of prisoners and in which the conditions for profitable 
employment are admittedly very unfavonrable. 

But the case for the steam luacliinery at Bhagalpiir is really very nuKh worse than this, 
even on this “ net profits ” basis, for, in addition to tlie .steam machinery, the handicrafts 
carried on in the jail are—Iron-work, Tailoring, (,'arpet-mal.ing, t'arpeiitry. Mustard oil-crush¬ 
ing and ‘‘Miscellaneous. ’ The total net jirofits for 190.3 are Rs. 18,901-8-0 above, the 
decennial average. Out of thi.s sum, the first three, handicrafte are .said to have made, 
Rs. 20,419. The others are not given, but, judging from a tow figuics m formers ears regard-, 
ing them, if. is probable that the woollen machme.rv made less than half of the total profit. 
It seems likely from figures scattered through the rejiorts that the woollen factory employed 
about threc-ejuarters of the prisoners and the handicrafts one-quarter. The earnings perxhead 
may therefore be diviiled into - 


Handicraftsmen per head .. .. .. .. Iks. 5.5-12-0 

Factory hands per head .. .. .. .. „ 18- 9 0 

In this calculation of the profits of the factory the, only debits appear to be. :--Raw 
materials, coal, oil, stores and dejireciation. No supervision has, apparently, been charged, 
though we take if. tliat, in superior establishment alone, the co,st is sonic Rs. 2,000 per month, 
and a considerable projiortioii of thi.s must be needed lor the technical skill rcijuired. The 
subsistence and clothing of the prisoners are not debited, and there is, therefore, no wages list. 
There is no interest on capital, no rates and taxes, nor fire insurance, and none of the many 
minor expenses which fall on the private manufacturer. 

On these very special terms, a concern having about the productive powers of our woollen 
machinery at Bangalore and favoured by a protected Government market for its outturn, 
succeeds in ten years’ work in putting forward a dubious claim to an average return of saving 
in maintenance of its prisoners of about Re. 1-9-0 per month per head. That claim, however, 
requires further examination 

We have, so far, taken the jail accounts as issued lor public information. As the alleged 
book profits for the ten years are more than double the profit received in cusb, it is evidently 
desirable that we should see what lias become of the difference. If these profits were really 
earned, they must have takeu some tangible and material shape, and if they are not represented 
in cash, they should show in block, stock, or outstandings. They are in none of these things, 
and the solution of the problem was only found after nn almost antiquarian research. 

The profits have never been earned, they arc mere estimates of what the results would 

have been had some other price than that 
Appeudix H. actually received been obtained by the jail. 

“ All work done is valued at market rates.” 


The effect of this procedure ifi, as shown above, to more than double the cash profits over 
ten years, whilst in the years which follow the difiercuces are 


Rs. 

1906, Cash Loss .. 17,643 

1907 Do. .. 14,881 

1908 Do. .. 3,143 



Bs. 

Book Profit 

■ ,. 40,529 

.. 26,406 

Do. 

Do. 

.. 4a,961 
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50 that a loss of Rs. 35,667 becomes a profit of Rs. 1,15,896, or a difference between the two 
ivstems of account of Rs. 1,51 ,.563, which seems very convenient and useful. 

The Profit and Loss Account of the Company promoter’s prospectus is frequently made 
out on tlie basis of this kind. 

We are afraid that we must decline to attach weight to these pseudo-profits, and that we 
must take it that all that the accounts really prove is that oyer ten years the jail has averaged 
ibout Rs. 22,000 a yetir in cash profits and that it lias made considerable losses for the last three 
years of th^ period. 

Suliject to all the limitations already detailed, it would seem that the woollen factory has 
jeally been giving not more than 11 to 12 annas per prisoner per month, probably nearly 
mough to pay the salaries of the technical experts engaged in the factory. 

The Bengal Jail Reports themselves and the figures already cited, even if reduced, as they 
should be, to “ Cash Profit ” terms, conclusively show that the prisoners employed in the 
svoollen factory would have made far larger profits working at handicrafts in their own or some 
other jails, and that, if the Government of Bengal wishes for a remunerative return from its 
oriminals, the sooner it gets rid of the steam machinery at Bhagalpur the better. 

If the Government of India would have the accounts of these njanufacturing concerns 
subjected to a proper commercial audit, say by a Calcutta Chartered Accountant, We are con¬ 
vinced that there would very •soon be an end of steam machinery in jails. 

We behevc we have shown that serious injury is being done to the private woollen mills 
of India by the Bhagalpur Jail, to the disadvantage of India as a whole, and we think that the 
Chamber will agree with us that no compensating advantage is obtained by Government in 
return. Treated as a commercial undertaking, the jail results are contemptible, whilst the 
system is a failure both as regards jienal disciphne and the reform of the criminal. 

Wo trust that the jJhambers of Commerce in India will unite in pressing on the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and, if necc.s.saiy, on the .Secretary of SUto for India, the acceptance of the 
principle laid down by the Sydney Congress of Chambers (A Commerce, that “ in no case 
ihould power mnehuKuy be employed in jails for the production of articles of trade.” 

Secretaries and Treasurers, the Buckingham Mill Co., Ltd, 

Secretaries, the Carnatic Mill Co., Ltd. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers, the Bangalore Woolhm, Cotton and Silk Mills 
Co., Ud. 


APPENDIX A. 

Rksocution on Jail Manufactures as finally adoftep nv the Sydney Congress. 

Whereas private euterjirise has the right to be, protected against the competition of articles 
)f trade mamifacturiTl by cmivict labour at an artificially lowered (!Ost of production ; and 
.vhereas there arc indications of a tendency in certain parts of the Empire to develop the com- 
uercial elemeut of jail labour to the injury of private manufacturers, this Congre.ss ajiproves 
be principle that tht; prodmits of jail manufacture sliould be used in Government serviees 
miy but in no case should power machinery be employed in jails for the production of articles 
)f trade. 


APPENDIX B. 

Extract of letter from the Inspector-General of Pri.sons, Madras, to the 
Acting Directou of Industries, Madras. 

The entry in red ink to which you lehu- as appearing in Jail bills, viz., that PA per cent, 
interest will be added if the bill is not settled within a given time, will be expunged when the 
forma next come to be printed. It is now some months since I issued an order that the cash 
system was to be introduced generally and that the credit system was to be stopped. 

Sales to the public are comparatively few and seem to be growing fewer year by year. 
Our endeavours are in the direction of meeting the demands, of Government Departmente. I 
ipeak from memory and, as far as it serves me, only something like 5 per cent, of the output 
af the Coimbatore Jail finds its way into the private market. 

APPENDIX C. 

Extracts from the Adminlsrtation Reports of the Jails of Bengal in regard 
TO outlet for the manufactures of the Bhagalpur Jail, etc. 

1895.—“ Notwithstanding the smaller daily number available for manufactures the out- 
burn for the Woollen P’actory has considerably increased. * ♦ * ♦ 'fhe Superintendent 
af Jail Manufactures has recommended a new engine for the Woollen B'uctory with a view to 
isMen the manufacturing charges,” 
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] 896.—“ The outturn of blanketing has been considerably increased and is record.” 

1898. —“ The Bbagalpur Jail with its excellent machinery and its skilled ste (I is oapabj^ 
■ of turning out a much larger amount of work than it does, and I trust that the Ordmnce and 

Commissariat Departments will be induced to place further contracts with the Jail.” 

1899. —“ Most of the work done is for the Commissariat and Ordnance Department* 

the rates allowed arc not very liberal, but they have to be accepted in order to keep the mills 
employed, and to find work for the prisoners. The milk wore not always worked to the full 
capacity during the year.” * t 

1901. —“ Year by year the price of goods supplied to other Dopartraeiits from this Jail is 
beitig reduced, but it is considered good policy to accept any contract that offers a margin of 
profit, in order to supply work for tlic prisoners and keep the milk as fully employed as possible. 
♦ * * * During the year gr(!at part of tlie carding machiinny was renovated with the 
result that the outturn of yarn was incrciised from l.OOO to maunds, while there was 
also an improvement in the quality. Owing to the better quality of the yarn the outturn 
in the weaving department was also iiirreascd by 500 maunds.” 

1902. - •“ The amount of orders received and work obtaini'd did not keep the factory fully 

employed, and so ciirly in the yea,r a.s May great difliculty was ex])eri('nc.ed in finding work to 
keep the. machinery cmploved. * * * * It is rnu'y much' to bo regretted that the 
.^rmy and otlie.r Government Departments do not make more use, of the jail factories in Bengal. 
Wo ii,re willing to supply blaidvcting from Bhagaljmr n.t, any reasonable rate e(jual to that of 
the open market. Offers were made to this effect, and wc were informed that no ‘preferential 
treatment ’ in our favour was possible ; on tlie other hand, wo ai'c debarred fr om underselling 
thi^ o])en marlcet. If t.lie heads of the Army and otlier Departments would realize that money 
paid to jails for work done is a gain to Government, and that for jirisoncr.s to do plenty of 
Government contri'ct work means reduction in cost of upkec]) of jails Und a lesser burden on 
the tax-paver, much goeid might be done. Government bins invested large sums of money in 
l.liese jail factories and we can only look to Departments of Government for support. We 
are not allowed to undersell the public, but when a Government factory tenders for the supply 
of ai'tieles at a jirlee equal to that olitainable in the open market, T think tliat some degree 
of jirefei'ential treatment is desirable, lind would result in an undoubted saving of money to 
Government as a whole without, prejudicially affecting tlie Budget of the indenting 
Department.” ^ V 

fVotc.—Tiie, fallacy in the Inspector-Geiierars argument, his ignoring the country “as a 
whole ” in his consideration of Government as a wtiole,” was well exposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their Itesolntion of J882, jiarograpb 7 ;—“Another, and more important 
rejoinder may be made to the argument now under discussion. It se.oms to the Governor- 
General in Council that in that argument the fallacy is involved of only looking to the direct 
receipts paid into the Treasurj', of separating the interests of tlie country from those of Govern¬ 
ment, and of supposing tliat any measure, wliieh elieeks tlie productive employment of capital 
and, therefore, the aeeiimiilalion of wealth in the country, can possibly benefit the Government. 
If Government by its own action hinders the productive employment of capital and, therefore, 
tlie aceimiiilatioii of wealth, it must inevitably, by so much, render the tax-paying community 
less capable of bearing any burthens which may be, imposed upon it.” 

1902.—“ The, capacity of the woollen factory of this jail is 1,800 blankets a Week, and in 
order tliat Government may obtain the liest results, it is noce,s,saiy that this number, or some¬ 
thing approaching it, should be turned out.” 

“ Miscellutmus -In paragraph G of his Resolutiou on the Report for 1902, His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal expressed his prejiaredness to address the Government 
of India on tlie question of the supply of blankets to the other Departments. As Major 
Buchanan, I. M. R., proceeded on leave, it was subseipiently decided that the matter should 
be left till bis retnrii. Tliere can be liti Ic doubt ihat tlie proper outlets for jail-made articles 
are tlie consuming Departments of Government. The orders at present in force are that Public 
Departments should take tlieir rt-quiremente from jaik, provided the Jail Department can 
supply them at the same price and of the same quality as obtained in the open market, and 
jails arc prohibited from disposing of their goods for less than the market rate, furthermore, , 
Public Departments are prohibited from calling for tenders openly for such articlM as the Jail 
Department can supply. These Departments, as might be expected, endeavour to obtain 
their requirements at the cheapest rates, and tlie Jail Department, in its desire not to undersell 
the. blanket, often quotes rates which are not acccptetl, in ignorance of what the lowest market 
rate is. Inthiswayordei-s are lost. If the Public Departments, before placing their custom 
ekewhere, would enquire whether jaik were prepared to supply them^at the same rates for the 
same quality article, there would be no lack of orders and such as the Jail Department could 
not undertake could be. offered to the public.” 
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1906.—“ The maohinety has not been worked to its fall capacity owing to a lack of orders 
from Government Departments. Bat the cardit^ and i^inning departments have been fairly 
well employed. The amount of yarn made was 6,282 maunds against 6,097 maunds in 1905.’’ 

1908.—“The factory was fairly employed but not to its full capacity. The outturn of 
yarn was 4,844 maunds as compared with 6,282 maunds in l£fi)7. * • • • It is 
eminently desirable that more Government Departments should give orders to this and other 
manufacturing jails and we arc willing to take up more.” 

Sesolutim of LietUenant-Oovernor.- “ Ihe Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Inspector- 
General that in the general interest of the public all orders on behalf of Government should, 
wh'en possible, be placed with the Jail Department.” 

APPENDIX D. 

Extract from letter of Calcutta Agent to the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton 
AND StLK Mtll-s Co., Ltd., dated 4th December 1909. 

“ Since the despatch of my last letter on the 2nd instant I visited some of the leading 
dealers in blankets. It seems tiiese people are well supplied by the Bhagalpur Jail, the quality 
Foil: Blankets, 4 lbs., of whiidi I have already posted you a sample, appearjng to be the 
fayourite of the trade. Dealers assured me they buy these regularly at Rs. 2 per cent, 
delivery on the spot and jess Rs. 2 per cetit. for cash.” 

Extract from letter stated to have been received in Calcutta fro.\i 
Superintendent, Bhagalpur Jail. 

(Date of lelkr not given, bat in November 1909.) 

“ I beg to send herewitli two sample blankets with their size, weiglits and prices noted 
therein for your ins])gction and selection. 1 have reduced my quotation for the same con¬ 
sidering you are willing to take 2,000 blankets if approved. ’ 

ft. ft. lbs. Rs. a. p. 

B. T. Blanket .. 7| ■' b weighing Ijj .. J 8 0 

Foil: Blanket ..7 X 4| do. 4 ..280 

If ordered, the blankets will be delivered ne.xt month. 


. APPENDIX E. 

Plant, and nmchinern af Bhagalpur Jail and estimated expMiilure on renewaU and extensions 
as warb'd out on a basis of 10 per cent, allowance for depreciation. 

” (The usual 10 per luml. deduction for depreciation of plant and machinery has been 
made ” in Jail Administration Report for Bengal, 189,'.) 




Plant and 
Machinery. 

Apparent 

expenditure 

on 

renewalH. 


Rs. 

Kh. 

Rs. 

1899 

1898 

.. 1,2.5,7.52 



Less 10 per cenl. 
1900 

189!! 

.. 12,755 

.. 1,22,933 

1,14,797 

1,20,032 

8,136 

Less 10 per cent. 
1901 

1900 

12.293 

, 1,20,032 

1,10,640 

1,17.485 

9,392 

Less 10 per cent. 
1902 

.. 12,(K)3 

1,08.029 

1,16,077 

9,456 

1901 

.. 1,17,18.5 



Less 10 per cent. 
1903 

1902 

.. 11,749 

.. 1,16,077 

1,05,736 

k,14,270 

10,341 

Less 10 per cent. 
1904 

.. 11,608 

1,04,469 

1,08,192 

9,801 

190,3 

!! 1,14,270 

$ 

5,349 

Less 10 per cent. 

.. 11,427 

1,02,843 

1905 

1904 

* 

.. 1,08,192 

1,04,167 

6,794 

Less 10 per cent. 
1906* 

1905 

.. 10,819 

.. 1,04.167 

97,373 

1,12,106 
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Plant and 
Maohinory. 

Apparent 

expenditure 

on 

renewal!. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Less 10 per cent. 

.. 10,417 

9 : 5,750 

18,356 

1907 


1,07^898 


1906 

.. 1,12,106 



Less 10 per cent. 

.. 11,211 

1,00,895 

7,003 

1908 


1,16,078 


1907 

.. 1,07,898 



Less 10 per cent. 

. 10,790 

97,108 

18,970 


Total for JO years 1,():!,55)8 


Extract from (Iovkrkment of Inima Proceedinos, 7th May 1886. 

“ The existing' arrangements witli regard to steam machinery in the jails of the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal will not be disturbed, but His Excellciiey in Honncil desires that, in the 
event of any extension of such machinery being contemplated in that or any other Provinces, 
the considerations above set forth will be carefully borne in mind by the Local (Jovcrnme^t 
or Administration e-oneerned, and in the case of any extension of magnitude, that the .sanction 
of the (lovernnunit of India W’ill be previously obtained. ’ 

The outturn of tlie spinning machinery of the Bhagalpur .lail was increased from an esti¬ 
mated capacity of 4,000 niaunds in iiJOO to an actual outturn (probably less than the estimated 
capacity) of 6,2813 maunds in 1907, distinctly “ an extension of magnitude,” but there is no 
evidence that the (lovernment of India was even cogilizaut of this increase, mtich less sanc¬ 
tioned it. 
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Sales at the Jail Depot, (hvLCtirrA. 


Ycui. 


Total. 

Oasb. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1899 


.. 85,.541 

not stated. 

1900 


.. 90,1.39 

do. 

1901 


.. 94,.3J7 

do. 

1902 


. 92,587 

do. 

1903 


.. 95.200 

do. 

1904 


.. 1,24,749 

do. 

1905 


.. 1,2,3,,5C2 

91,842 

1906 


.. 1,3.5,.586 

94,029 


1907-08 .system changed, figure.s not comparable. 

The COILS.derable jiroportion of cash sales will be noted. These are, apparently, not sales 
fo other Government Departments, which are adjusted by transfer. How much represents 
blanket sales Irom Bhagalpur Jail if is, of course, impossible to say. 


APPENDIX G. 


Prisoners employed on 

MANUFACTURES AT THE BlIAOALPUR JaIL, DAILY AVERAGE. 

Year. 

No. 


1895 

170 


1896 

.504 


1897 

.500 


1898 

6.T.5 


1899 

719 

Blankfts 5,57 ; carpets 48 ; bricks 4.3; tailors 4. 

1900 

705 


1901 

782 

filankets 571 ; carpets :io. 

1902 

764 

Blankets 506. 

1903 

649 

Blank«!|s .507. 

1904 

691 


1905 

757 


1906 

73,3 


1907 

715 


1908 

779 

Iron-work 72. 









APPENDIX H. 

B^Iance Sheets of Bhaoalpur Jail for ... . 19II SHOWING PROFITS 
AND fJET OR BOOK PROnTS. 


Cask Profits. 


Debits. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Cash Balance on Manufacturing Account, January 

Ist, 1908. 

280 

8 

0 

Cash drawn in 1908 on Manufacturing Account 


1,94,558 

1 

0 


Total .. 

1,94,838 

9 

0 

Credits. 





Paid into Treasury on Manufacturing Accounts 


1,91,475 

7 

0 

Cash Balance on do. do. 


219 

13 

0 

Balance, loss 


3,143 

5 

0 


Total .. 

1,94,838 

9 

0 

Net or Book Profits. 





Debits. 





Cash ill liand end 1907 .. 


280 

8 

0 

Manufactured articles, end 1907 


70,363 

13 

0 

Raw Material do. 


80,681 

11 

0 

Outstanding bills due to Jail, end 1907 


2,901 

14 

0 

Plant and Machinery do. 


1,07,898 

1 

0 

Cash drawn in 1908 


1,94 ,.5.58 

1 

0 

Balance, net or book profit 


48,901 

8 

0 


Total .. 

5,05,705 

8 

0 

Credits. 





Cash in hand, end 1908 


219 

13 

0 

Manufactured artiides, end 1908 


87,800 

6 

0 

Raw material, do. 


74,349 

4 

0 

Outstanding bills due to jail, end 1908 


4,.544 

15 

0 

Plant and machinery do. 


1,10,077 

13 

0 

Amount paid to treasury in 1908 


2,22,713 

5 

0 

* 

Total .. 

5,05,705 

8 

0 


(Figures token from Report for 19(18.) 

Extract fro.m Report for 1908, reoarding above. 

“ The working of the factory .sliows a cash loss of Rs. 3,143 against Rs. 14,881 in 1907. 
The large stock of manufactured articles in stock at the end of the year and purchase of new 
parts of n\achinery account for the loss. * * * » The net earnings of the Jail rose from 
Rs. 26,400 in 1907 to Rs. 48,901. * < » * The Iron-work Department showed a profit of 

Rs. 4,802. This industry gave employment to 72-17 convicts daily. * * * ♦ The Tailoring 
Department is capable of doing more work. * * * ♦ The profits under this head were 
Rs. 14,477 and the Carpet Department bowed a profit of Rs. 1,140. 


Hole .—Profita outride the ateaiu fiictnrv :— 

Rs. 

Iron-w'ork .. .. .. 4,802 

Tailoring .. .. 14,477 

Carpets .. .. ... 1,140 

Total .. 20,419 

Carpentry not stated .. .. .. 1,885 in 190.5 

Mustard oil-crusbing not stated .. .. 1,927 in 1905 

Miscellaneous not stated • .. .. 394 in 1905 

Bakery not stated .. ■ • ^ • 

4,206 in 1905 


Total 
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Extract from 1905 Report showing that materials received bdt not paid foe 

0^ARE NOT BECKONED AGAINST NET PROFITS. , * • 

“ The increased profits are due to the fact that European stores were received late in 
the year and will be paid for from next year’s Budget.” “ They (the profits) constitute a 
record for the Jail.” 

Cash Profits. 


Ycai. 

Lo98. 

J’rofits. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1899 


•14,002 

1900 


.52,680 

1901 

.. 11,347 

.. • 

1902 


.50,649 

1903 


47,845 

1904 


67,457 

190.5 


6,077 

1906 

.. 17,643 


1907 

.. 11,881 


1908 

3,143 



47,011 

2,68,710 Balance Rs. 2,21.696 profit or ah annual 
-- average of Rs. 22,170 profit. 

Net or Book Profits. 

Year. 

Loss. 

Proiits. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1899 


64.018 Blanket, s 43,827 ; ca)i>ets 3,168 ; bricks 1,5.55 ; 
tailois 13,667. 

1900 


44,336 Not .stated. 

1901 


55,512 Blankets 42,044 ; carpets 1,614. 

1902 


46,7.52 Blankets 37,143 ; tailors 5,767 ; carpets 943. 

1903 


36,976 Blankets 26,942 ; tailors 7,103. 

1904 


57,827 ^ , ■» 

1905 


65,002 Tailors 5,176 ; carpenters 1,885 ; oil 927 ; 
misccllaneou.s 394. 

1906 


40„529 

1907 


26,106 

1908 


48.961 Iron-work 1,802 ; tailor.s 14,477 ; carpetsl,140. 



1.86,38(1 or !i,n annual average oi Rs. 48,639. 


There is a difterenoe in these f en years between cash and book jirofits of Rs. 2,64,093. 

The plant and stock, etc., of the jail anumnt on the 1st January 1890 to Rs. 2,16,800-13-0 
and on the. Jlst December 1908 to Rs. 28,299-3 tf or an increase ol as.set8 of Rs. 66,185-6-0. 
Subtracting Rs. 06,185 from Rs. 2,61.693 a balance of difference between cash and net profits 
is left of Rs. 1,98,.508, that is to say, of about. 11 per cent, of the net profits for the ten years. 

This amount is apparently not represented by assets in any shape or form, and has not 
been paid into the Tri'asurj' in ca.sh, although Statement Xll-A differs from Statement XII 
by the sums which make it up. 

Thus to refer to the Balance Sheet, lot 19(W at the commencement of this appendix— 

Statement XIl-A (net jirofits) read.s 

Rs. a. p. 

*■ Account paid into Treasury iiicltulmg invoices, 1908 ..2,22,713 5 0 

Whilst Statement XII (cash profits) reads in the corresjionding entry- 

“ Paid into treasurj'on Manufacturing Accounts .. ..1,91,475 7 0 


Showing a difference of 


31,237 14 0 


The difference in these, entries is made to lie in the words " including invoices ” and it 
became necessary to find out what was meant by ” invoices.” 

It was at first naturally supposed that transfer entries, which were not considered cash by 
the Treasury, were meant, but this was soon proved wrong, and the explanation was even¬ 
tually found in a paragraph in the 1899 reportStatement No. XII shows only the cewA reaulta 
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of tie working of the factories, that is, the difierence between the amount remitted to, and the 
amount drawn from, the Treasury for factory purposes. No profit is shown for purely depart¬ 
mental work, such as making prisoners’ clothing, warders’ uniforms, cooking ranges, etc., in 
the case of which, under standing orders, credit is only taken for the actual cost of the 
materials used.” The following statement (identical with XII-A) takes into account, not 
only the cash drawings and remittances, but also the value of raw materials and manufactured 
stock and the amount of outstanding debts at the beginning and at the end of the year, while 
all work dam is valued at market rates 

In the statement which follows, summary in the text of the detailed statement XI1-.4 
and which is repeated in every report: • “ Remittances at n\arkel rates during the year ” is 
the total of the column “ Amount paid into the Treasury including invoices ” in XII-A. 

The difference between cash and net profits is, therefore, the difference betwcim what the 
jail has received for its goods and what it thinks it ought to have received at market rates. 
The net profits are a mere estimate and have no tangible lixistence outside the paper on 
which the figures have be<m printed. Tiiey come out of nobody’s pocket and no one connected 
with the jail has any personal interest in seeing that the market price is not over-stated. On 
the coiitrar)% there arc obvious interests tending to raise rates and increase profits. 

It should be noted that the explanation quoted above expressly says that all work done 
is valued at market rates. It does not limit the valuation to work done for other jails. 

When, a year ago, the 'jail tendered for certoin blankets at lls. each, and our tender 
was Rs. 3-3-0, which was the market rate ? At ‘what rate did such blankets go for 
valuation ? 


AI’PENDIX 1. 




Net Earninu.s 

OF Prisone 

RS SEN' 

rENCEi) ro labour. 



• 

He 

utjal Hepnrts 

1899- 

1908. 




Average 







y tnj. 

all 


Baxar. 

Alipu). 

l’i'e.-Klenoy. 


Hazaribag. 


.Jails. 







1899 

.. 30-3 

38-12 

83-7 

.37-11 

.30-6 

34-13 

M'll 

1990 

.. 27-3 

26-7 

93-10 

.34-12 

.33-12 

31-6 

11-13 

1901 

.. 2'i-II 

31-1.0 

96-7 

62-2 

101-2 

21-2 

1411 

1902 

.. 30-12 

27-3 

.8.0-11 

62-11 

111-9 

23-10 

20 

1903 

.. :h-9 

24-1 

90-7 

33-3 

116-1 

43-3 

21-5 

1904 

.. 12-13 

3.0-8 

90-13 

66-2 

143-12 

3.3-1 

17-6 

190.0 

.. 40-8 

38-2 

73-9 

44 

132-12 

4.3-12 

30-2 

lOoli 

.. 46-12 

22-14 

68-.0 

103-6 

110-8 

11-4 

48-14 

1907 

.. 40-7 

1.0-10 

.34 -1J 

17-9 

166-4 

39-4 

10-10 

1908 

.. 32-3 

27-11 

3.7-4 

18- 13 

‘ 134-9 

30-2 

23-13 

Average 









34-1.') 

28-13 

77-7 

.36-1 

11.3-6 

34-14 

21-6 

Note.- 

- Average of all jails includes subsidiary jails 

and up to tin 

end of 1904 all jails of 


Eastern Bengal, transferred in lOO.b at the partition. Of the large jails transferred, Dacca 
was beginning to make profits abov'c the average, whilst Rampur Boalia was doing very jioorly. 
Several jails ran under 100 prisoti'-iwhilst 89 subsidiary jails averaged in 1903 a total of 161 
prisoners, or less than 3 each. 


APPENDIX J. 

EFFKCT of SJ'KA.M MACHI.NRllV O.N THE PENAL CHARA(rrEK OF 1,M PRISON.ME NT 
WITH HARD LABOUR. 

Opinion of Major R. .1. Macnamara, Officiating Insjiector-Gcneral of .fails, Bengal, in Jail 
Administration Report for 1903, page 0 :— 

“ In some of the larger jails there is steam machinery, jit which the work is rather of a skilled 
than of a laborious character, and here it might be e.xpectcd, other things being the same, that 
the offences for short work would be fewer. The high ideal laid down in the Jail Code, that 
prisoners fit for hard labour should not be employed on medium or light labour from consider¬ 
ations of profit, is often ignored, owing to the circumstances that too much credit is given to 
manufactory profits, and it is often more profitable to employ men on light skilled labour than 
on hard labour in which the element of skill is wanting. So long as this is the case, the fact 
that a jail is a place of punishment in which a prisoner must do hard work, if fit for it,.whcther 
'it )S profitable or not,^is likely to be lost sight of.” 
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ttm, Lalham diOo. l Rfi 
{3ir. W. Walktr.) 


Okal Evidence, 16th November 1917. 

(Messr.s. Kvvart, Latham & Co. were represented by Mii. W. Walker.) 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. Q. As rej;ards nu.sdes(;riptioii you propose thut all woollen goods 
imported as W(dl as goods e.xposed for .sale should have a stamp or label showing their composi¬ 
tion. As regards the former there would not be much difiiculty, because they could bo examined 
and tested at the time by the ('ustorns authorities — A. It appears it is not the case. 

Q. There woidd be no difficulty f— A. ft could be done—arranged at the Customs. 

y. The goods may be correctly stamped or labelled when they are passed at the Customs, 
but they cat) be differently stamped when they ar<‘ exj) 08 ed for sale i— A. There are methods 
of marking on the fabric itself. 

Q. You talk about stamp or label. The label can be either manufactured locally or 
imported with the goods and stuck onto the goods afterwards!— A. I think there are 
instiinces of that. 

Q. As regards ex])osure for sale, \\ ould you make tin; mere act of e,Kpo.sing goods wrongly 
stamped or not stam])ed at all a legal e.ud penal offence, or ought the person sidling it or attempt¬ 
ing to sell it to have knowledgi' tliat they were wrongly stamped ? Would you haul up a petty 
seller in the l)azaar for selling goods wrongly stam])ed ? A. Nominally ; as a protection for 
the buyer. 

Q. What organizi'.tion would you liax e for inrpriring into such things ? Would it not be 
a very difficult matter ? You would have to get a whole body of trained inspectors drawing 
such a salary as wouhl kee|) them free from corruption ?— A. That will be a difficulty of 
course. 

(J. You would reipiire a costly organization throughout the country for dealing with this 
matter ? A. I am afraid you would. 

Q. It would have to have a large number of testing houses and laboratories ?— A. It 
would have to be done on the same principles as the Board of Trade liispectois’ work at home. 

Q. Have you any idi'a of the e.xpense of such an organization ?— A. I have not 
thought about that at all. 

Q. At present when a man buys goods marked ‘ wool ’ does he believe the description 
or not ? Probably b(' tloes not. When a lady asks the shopman is this ‘ wool ’ (marki^ 
wool) does the lady believe him ?— A. I think so. ‘ ^ 

Q. If a wrong stamp is put on, the ordinary unintelligent bin'er would believe that the 
thing is all wool and would pay a higher price than when there is no stamp at all. He would 
attach importance to the stamp and would be more easily deceived f —A. There would have 
to be control over the stain]). 

Q. It is pcrfeotly easy for the shopkeepers to keep two kinds of stamps and labels ? -■ 

A. One might say the same about weights and nieasures. One could keep one kind of measure 
for the inspector and another for the customer. 

Q. If 3 'ou are to carry out this proposal of your.s, might it not load to even greater frauds 
than at present '! Might not the establishment for providing against it be so expensive that it 
would be hardly worth w'hile to undertake it ? You have many different classes of goods and 
you w'ould rer]uire different classes of inspectors.- A. 1 think one man wdth a kind of working 
knowledge of most of the general things would do. 

Q. This man is to go on taking samples !— A. Something like the municipal inspectors 
in England for foodstuffs, etc. 

Q. It is a fairly easy matter when you come to edibles and drinkables, but when you come 
to other kinds of things it would require a very much larger organization and entail much more 
hardship to the seller than it would be worth while. Don’t you think so '! — A. T cannot see 
why it should be more difficult in the case of manufactured articles than in the cose of raw food¬ 
stuffs. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. Suppose a.person puts “ flannel ” on imported goods, it would be¬ 
taken as meaning what!— A. As meaning pure wool. 

Q. Supposing he says ‘‘ flannelette ” ?— A. Flannelette is cotton entirely. 

Q. Is this not exactly the same kind of thing that you are trying to avoid ?—A. Flan¬ 
nelette is known to the majority of people who use these fabrics that it is cotton and it is no 
misdescription. ■ , „ 

Q. I doubt whethft the Indian public will know until you tell them that it is cotton.— . 
A. Of course, it is difficult from that standpoint. At home they understand that flannelette 
is a cotton fabric. If that Were the standard description and understood to be cotton, there 
would be no question of misdescription in the term. 
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Q. You suggest that if a thing is not pure wool the amount of wool in it should be noted 
and other things in it ? Is that the idea Usually the general admixture is cotton with 

wool or silk (which is, however, expensive). I do not know of any other substance being used, 

Q. When you get a word like ‘ flannelette ’ it apparently does not apply to a mixture. 
If a thing like flannelette is made up to look like wool you still have the element of pretence 
which is capable of imposing upon the public Then it can be marked on the face of 

the fabric, if there is any such likelihood, as “ Flannelette--Cotton.” 

Q. You insist on the man describing the proportion of cotton in it and if that proportion 
is incorrect he would be subject to a penalty which would depend on the discretion of the magis¬ 
trate as to the circumstances and degree of misdescription.—-/f. Of course, in a general de¬ 
scription. such as “ Wool—25 per cent. Cotton.” I take it there would have to be some kind of 
margin. 

Q. And you consider that the same principle should be applied in respect of other mate¬ 
rials. like silk and cotton h- A. I think so. 

Q. Would you take it beyond piece-goods ?. A. 1 certainly think that the question of 

misdescription should be applied to anytliing particularly in the nature of foodstuffs. 

Q. In the case of foodstuffs the man who buys had ones might die of some unpleasant 
disease, but in the case of cotton or woollen things, that is not probable.- A. A man can say, 
“ I cannot afford to buy wool,” but he should know what he is buying. He may prefer cotton 
to wool, but he should know what he is getting. 

Q. With reference to power jail industries does this take place anywhere besides Bhagal- 
pur and Coimbatore ? ~ A. Not at present. Th(*.re was some talk of starting jail manufac¬ 
ture of blankets in the Punjab some years ago. Since the war broke out all these matters have 
stood still. 

Q. And you woujd l)e content, with the jnohihition of the use of power machinery in 
jail?— A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your special iudii.stry is concermal ?—vl. Yes. 

President. Qt Is this still in existence, the jail competition ? You have quoted an old 
letter from the Madras Chamber of Commerce. Have you any direct evidence of your own 
about this competition that you object t.o ?- A. In 1914 we lost a contract for the Ordnance 
Department. 

Q. Do you know how many blankets they turn out in the Bhagalpur Jail ?■—1 think 
they give tlie figure as something like 6,500 per month. 

Q. You say about 500,000 lbs. It comes to this that the Bhagalpur Jail is a very serious 
competitor in the quantity of stuff turned out?—Yes. 

Q. 1 wanted to be quite sure Whether it is of any importance or not.— A. It is a very 
serious competitor, esjiecially when you take the other jails into account where they are doing 
similar things. 

Mr. A. Ghdtlerlon. — Q. Besides this Bhagalpur Jail there was a jute mill in the Nagpur 
Jail and power was being used also in the Buxar Jail. Are these still going on ?—J. 1 think 
so. I am not competent to speak on that point well. 

Q. You do not know anything about the jute mill I—A. No. 


Witness No. 

Mk; N. K. J 0 .SHI. B.A„ Banker, Bomba!). 

VVKITTEN Evidence. 

My evidence before the Indian Industrial Commission was mainly intended to be on the 
cardboard industry. 

I am not an expert in the industry but came to know of it on account of my acquaintance 
with Mr. G. J. Kam of Aryapurain, Bajahmundry, who had specially studied the industry 
in Japan and tried in 1909 to float a concern for it in Billimora of His llighness the Gaekwar. 
He did not succeed even in making a start and so had to give up the idea and take, to service 
in Madras. All the details of the working of the industry, including the several specihcations 
for plant and building, are with him. He has not been able to send them in time to be 
included in my written evidence. 

I attach herewith an article* ol mine, dealing with the industry, that 1 contributed to 
the “Commonweal” of Madras. I regret I shall not be able to throw more light on the 
industry unless I receive the detailed papers from Mr. J. Kam. 

.--" * Not raprinteti. 
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The imports of pasteboard and cardboard into India are— 

191314. * 1014-15. 

£'.6,947. £48,501. 

The average imports before the war were from seven to nine lakhs rupees a year. To 
meet the whole demand of India at least live or six mills will be required. The yield of 
finished product for twelve tons of rice straw mixed with six tons of lime is nine tons of card¬ 
board. 

Financial Aid to the Industrial Enterprises. 

1 had experience of raising capital for Indian joint stock banks. In big cities like Bombay, 
Poona and Ahmedubad people can be very easily induced to subscribe for shares, provided they 
are shown with reasonable certainty that their investment would yield them 6 to 7 per cent, or 
at least would appreciate by a rise in the share market. People in the mofussil are averse to 
investing in any industry except the stereotyjied ones of ginning apd pressing which are scat¬ 
tered over the whole belt of the cotton area and which work only for three to four months in a year 
and lie idle during the remainder months of the year. It is not the fault of the mofussil that it 
does not take up shares in miy other industry, because the people hardly see any other industry 
before them e.xcept the ginning and the pressing. Banking shordd be brought home to them 
through the o()ening of Presidency Bank branches in district places and important commercial 
centres. Even Goversiment loans oi' guaranteed Municipal and- Port Trust bonds are not 
known to them. Generally it happens that all the shares which are very likely to 
appreciate in a short time on the Bombay Stock E.xchange are under-written or taken over by 
Bombay merchants and broker rings. Such shares t,s cannot be subscribed in Bombay are 
thrown over to the mofussil for subscription. Besides, there are very few industries whidr 
have been paying regular and gradually increasing dividends and the mofussil generally being 
mostly agricultural I'.nd not r-ceustomed to trade risks and the advantages of a rise, or fall in 
the share market has no tendency or means or education to go in for investment in shares. 
If we look to the annual deposits in jmstal savings bank and other banks we find that the 
average saving per head of the population is not even half a rupee. It is these savings that 
form the working capital of a country or the banking capital of a country. Of the total 
savings bunk deposits in Indian post offices, natives of India had onlv 15 crores and 86| laklrs 
in 19()9-10. 

In India there is always a dearth of working (iapitai for industrial concerns and in season ; 
w'hatever capital there is it can only be exploited by the extension of the joint stock banlaing 
system to the interior which will be able to automatically concentrate it and di.stributc it. A 
reference to the deposit figures of the big banks with branches in the. mofussil that failed in 
1913-14 will give an idea how capital gradually comes to the banks if they are situated 
within convenient reach of the depositor and if they are reputed to be good and honest con¬ 
cerns. There is plenty of room for further e.xtension of banking in the interior. But the 
Presidency Banks or other banks managed by Europeans being accustomed to appoint Euro- 
peaiu) only on high pc.ys do not see it worth while to extend their operations much. These 
bank officials have no interest in the development of the banking resources of the country and 
naturally cater for business that will yield a better dividend to the shareholders and justify 
their salary or an increment to it. In 1910 the eleven leading banks of London had 2,588 
bank offices. Our Indian banks have hardly more than a dozen each. The present Indian 
banks, being ordinary banks, cannot take the risk of long loans for industries. Besides, they 
do not give that much assistance to Indian industries as they give to industries managed by 
Europeans. Mr. Swan in his report on Bengal industries said : “ Adequate capital is parti¬ 
cularly necessary in the case of industries run by Indian capital and under Indian manage-* 
inent owing to the reluctance of banks under European management to give them credit.” 
It is generally believed that European banks or banks managed by Europeans'exist only for 
the benefit of that privileged persoti, the European merchant, be he German or Austrian, 
French or English. 

A State Bank should be started ; it should lend finances to banks organized on the model 
of Japanese industrial and hypothec banks; these latter should advance to industries. 

Generally capital for industrial.enterprises comes from (1) European and Indian Govern-, 
ment officials who cannot get suitable cultivable lands in time or are debarred from purchasing 
land; (2) people in cities like Bombay and Calcutta, where the commercial uistinct induces 
men to minimize the risks of industrial enterprise and to think more of ttie chance of gain; 
(3) Native States, rich zamindars and talukdars; (4) lawyers and doctors. 

What Government assistance should be given will depend on the nature of the industry. 
Each of the eight methods suggested will be useful. The method of assistance will be cret^ 
mined by the exigencies of the business requiring the assistance. 

Industries with guaranteed dividends and an option of the repayment of the capitaret pat 
at any time during the guaranteed period (the investor foregoing the right of redemplStfnrS’ 
refused once when proposed by the Government) will attract capital. In all case* in 
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Government assistance is availed of, there should be semi-Government control through a mixed 
Board of Directors, the number of Directors being determined by the proportion of the Govern¬ 
ment capital to the private capital of the company. 

Government audit is a necessity, whether the industry be small or big, until the Govern¬ 
ment help in finance is withdrawn. 

There is need of a banking law. Even private bankers should be required to be registered. 
No partnership should be recognized unless it is registered. The places of business should also 
be registered. None should be allowed to add the word “ & Co.” to their business unless the 
business is a regular company of more than one person. In India the word “ company ” has 
been too much misused and abused. 

There is no necessity to fix a maximum rate of interest to be chargeable to debtors as it 
depends on the securities and many other circumstances and as it is always evaded even in 
countries where it has been fixed. 

Assistance in Marketing Pioducls. 

From the catalogue that I saw of the Commercial Museum of Calcutta, I don’t think it will 
serve any useful purpose. I don’t think commercial museums are required in the present state 
of Indian industries. For. the present illustrated commercial catalogues of Indian manufac¬ 
tures and goods giving the prices (average) and the names of the manufacturers will do. Stores, 
like the Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores opposite the Victoria Terminus, should be 
subsidized to serve the purpose of commercial museums. Travelling exhibitions will be very 
expensive, and will be of no advantage. The advantage of importai>t rural fairs should be taken 
by the Agricultural Department in showing agricultural exhibits, agricultural implements, 
seeds and manures. 1 doii’t think any useful purpose, as regards industrial development, 
will be served by exhibitions in India, judging by the three or four held under the auspices of 
the Indian Industrial Conference in Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad. Rather the money 
should be utilized in sending deserving Indian busine.samen possejjsed of critical powers of 
observation and. assimilation to see exhibitions held in itidustrially advanced countries 
and to submit a report or description of such industries as, in their opinion, can profitably be 
developed in India. Trade representatives should be appointed to represent the whole of 
India in all the industrially developed countries or countries with which India is connected by 
trade. Their (|ualification8 should be fe.miliarity with the general trade, and industrial condi¬ 
tions of India, Ifliowledge of tariff and trade regulations of India, and knowledge of the langu¬ 
age of the country to which they may be sent. They should be attached to the Consular estab¬ 
lishment and should rather be trade consuls for India. This is a great necessity as the one Bri¬ 
tish Consul cannot be expected to give good attention to Indian interests in preference to British 
interests. I don’t think there is any necessity for inter-provincial trade commissioners in 
India. The present rules regarding the purchase of stores by Government Departments should 
be rigorously put into practice. 

Lack of primary education hinders industrial development in every way. Even co-opera¬ 
tive societies w'ould have made enormous progress had there been elementary education among 
the masses. 

General OJfinal Administration and Organization. 

The functions of the Department for Commerce and Industries should be— 

(1) To study the industrial and commercial conditions of the province and to advise the 

Provincial Government to take such measures as may be found necessary. 

(2) To supply trade statistics and other information to manufacturers, merchants, etc., 
in the development of trad<‘ and industry. 

(3) To advise Government on measures affecting commerce and industry. 

(4) To investigate and recommend appheants for State assistance. 

(5) To collate the consular and trades representative’s reports for the information of the 

trading public. • 

There should be an Advisory Board formed of five persons to be selected by ballot by the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce of the province; the Director of Agriculture, Director of 
Commerce and Inaustries, the Registrar of .loint Stock Companies and the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies should be the ex-officio members of the Board. The Board should 
be merely advisory, its function being to make recommendations to Government and to the 
hyp3feiec and industrial banks. 

There should be a Director of Industries : he should be a businessman and preferably an 
Indian, as an Indian has the advantage of knowing the vernaculars, of free intercourse and 
exchange of thoughts with Indians and a desire to advance the industrial position of his 
pother country. I wish if a Director were to be appointed be should be an Indian ; an Euro- 
‘f«in Directot would not at all be a remedy for curing the disease of industrial lethargy. 

H n im-4l . 
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He would naturally care more for his countrymen and their advancement in trade and industry, 
backed as they are already by the Government and the European firms and bankers and 
European bank managers. 

General. 

. I enclose herewith another of my articles* on cotton seed products, which is also quite a 
new industry that can be started advantageously in India. 

Although the question of protection, preferential tariffs, etc., are outside the scope of the 
Commission’s inquiries still I cannot but put on record that without going into those prime 
and most important questions affecting the whole industrial future of India, the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission will not have justified the troubles taken and the expenses incurred for 
recording evidences and writing their report. 

( Mr. N. K. Joshi did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 301. 

Captain R. L. Mackenzie Walus, R.A.M.C., Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Parel. 

Written Evidence. 

Note on the utilisatim of groundnut for bread making. 

In accordance with verbal instructions from the General Officer Commanding, Bombay 
Brigade, 1 have the honour to submit to you the following report upon the use of the new 
“ nutrose ” for purposes of bread making : 

" Nutrose " is a German artificial food product, and previous to the war was sold in largo 
quantities at the rate of f)s. a pound. It had a great vogue as an invalid food, for thickening 
soups, making bread, etc. Further, this product was in great demand by bacteriological 
laboratories throughout the world, sint^e it is an essential constituent of certain media required 
for growing organisms, particularly of the typhoid group. On my arrival at Pared, last 
November, I found that there was a considerable shortage of this preparation in India, and 
so set to work to find a substitute. My new preparation has been made entirely from 
materials obtained locally, and has i)roved far more efficacious than the original German 
product, not oidv for bacteriological purposes, but also as an invalid food.. 

The components of this new substitute are — 

(iroundnut cake. 

Dried milk. 

Sodium carbonate or bicarbonate. 

All these materials arc very cheap, and can be obtained in India in an unlimited quantity. 
The groundnut industry is a large one, and before the w'ar the nuts were exported from India 
in large quantities, chiefly to France. There the oil, of which about 45 - 5li jier cent, is present 
m the groundnut, wa.s expressed and used for soap making. The resulting cake was cither 
thrown away or used as cattle food. Now that this export trade is cut off, there is a demand 
lor this oil in India as a substitute for olive oil. and there are several oil-crushing mills in this 
country capable of carrying this out. To improve the groundnut industry, 1 would mak? 
the following recommendations ;— 

(1) The paperlike husks serve as a most useful material for stuffing mattresses and, 

cushions, and also as a source of cellulose for paper-making. 

(2) The thin brown coating over the kernel should be separated by a blast of air, and this 

coat would serve a useful purpose as manure. 

(3) The kernel is then ready for expression of the oil in three fractions. The first expres¬ 

sion is a valuable oil for culinary purposes, the second as a lubricant, and the third 
expression for making soap. 

(4) The resulting groundnut rtike can be utilized for making this new substitute for 
“ nutrose ” and supplied as an invalid food and also as a diluent of flour to 
conserve the present wheat supply, also as a source of flour for making ration 
biscuits. 

From the above it will be seen that there is absolutely no waste in the industry, and that 
lor the oil alone the commercial value is great. . . 

The groundnut cake is allowed to dry in the sun and is then powdered into a fine flour. 
This is mixed with the requisite quantity of casein and sodium carbonate, as described by me 
III the April number of the Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

The resulting flour keeps well in tins, and can be used in this form for making Iweafl. 


Not.rebrioted. 
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After a large number of trial bakings, I have come to the conclusion that a proportion of 
one part of this new flour to three parts of ordinary flour nmkes a palatable, and at the same 
time highly nutritious loaf. Sampll’s of this bread were made and submitted to various 
Military Departments for report, in accordance with a request from the Quartermaster-General 
in India in his letter No. 32028-1 (Q.M.G.-6-A.) of the Gth March 1917, to . the Assistant 
Director of Supplies and Transport, Bombay Brigade. These reports were on the whole 
I favourable, and the only adverse criticisms directed were against the baking. 

The chief advantage of this flour, however, is in the making of ration biscuits. Biscuits 
made with the new “ nutrose ” alone have a sweet taste, and are highly nutritious and keep 
well. In addition there is evidence to show that this flour possesses anto-scorbutic properties, 
a matter of great importance to troops in the field. 

A number of e.xperiments are now in progress to obtain the ideal loaf, and also the ideal 
ration biscuit. 

The substitution of an expensive (Jertnan food product by one of great cheapness, the 
constituents of which can be obtained in India in unlimited quantity, offers a wide field for 
development, especially after the termination of hostilities. 

A glance at the figures of the Indian export trade before the war shows that largo (juan- 
tities of these oil-containing nuts left the country. With the German sources of supply cut off 
entirely by reason of (die acquisition of German East Africa, the whole trade in oil-containing 
seeds rests in the hands of the British Empire and America. 

{Captain Mackenzie Wallin did, ml giee oral eiMence.) 


WITNES.S No. ,302. 


In;di.\n Merchant.s’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay. 
Written Evidence. 


Indian Merthainl 
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In reply to your letter of the 11th December 1916, No. 2234, I am directed by the 
Committee of this (fliamber to send to you their replies to the questions asked by the Indian 
• Industrial Commission. It may be mentioned that our replies apply to the Bombay 
Presidency only. 

Q. 1. Yes. Individual members of the Chamber have had such an experience. 

In case of ehterjiri.ses requiting large capital which are backed by good names and 
for which full preliminary investigations have been carried on there is very little difficulty in 
raising the required capital in this Presidency, but small industries which do not attract large 
capitalists or well-known men to finance them are much hampered on account of w'ant 
of capital. , 

The Committee have to make one suggestion regarding the removal of difficulties in this 
connection, and it is that Government should a.ssist by providing services of exjierts in making 
preliminary investigations. Even in case of existing industries, Government should make 
available services of their experts to make full preliminary investigations about the possibi¬ 
lities of these subsidiary industries being started successfully. The investing public are likely 
to Bujiport such industries if they have an assurance from Government experts about the poten¬ 
tialities of such concerns. 

Q. 2. Capital is ordinarily drawn for industrial enterprises from the savings of people 
itt the presidency town and in large tdties in the mofussil. 

Q. 3. No. 

Q. 4. The Committee have no km wledge of Government having given financial aid to 
industrial enterprisfes. 

Q. 5. Any of these methods of giving Government aid to existing or new industries would 
be suitable according to local conditions and the requirements of each industry. The Com¬ 
mittee would however lay stress on (2) and (7). With regard to the item 7 they are emphatic¬ 
ally of opinion that the preferential Government purchase;of indigenous products should be a 
permanent rule and not one to be observed for limited periods, and that orders on the subject 
should be strictly enforced in practice. 

When help is given by Government in any of these forms to joint-stock concerns it must 
‘ be one of the conditions of the concession that when any such company is floated, Indian 
investors should be given opportunity for subscribing to shares and preference be given to their 
applioations at the time of the allotment of their shares. 

Q 6. In case of none of these methods k Government control desirable. Only super¬ 
vision in the form of inspection and in some cases Government audit may be necessary. In 
cue of No. 3 there may be also a Government director. 
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Q. 7. The Committee have no experience of Government pioneer factories. 

Q. 8. The Committee approve of the establishment of model factories for the purpose of 
interesting people in starting new industries and would even advocate, if other methods fail, 
pioneer factories being worked till the industry proves commercially feasible. 

A.S a general rule, the Committee are in favour of Government starting pioneer factories 
only when other methods have not been potent in attracting capital to industries. When 
definite results are achieved, the factory should be closed if the results arc unsatisfactory, and " 
handed over to private capitalists if the results are proved to be satisfactory. The Committee* 
are however strongly against the conversion of successful pioneering experiments into per¬ 
manent Government enterprises. 

Q. !1. Small industries which do not attract large capitalists or well-known men to finance 
them are much hampered in their progress on account of difficulties in the way of adequate 
finance. 

Shahukars and private capitalists finance such small industric^s to some extent but their 
charges are not as favourable as those of banking concerns and even they are very often not 
able to render financial assistance to the fullest extent and cannot be definitely relied upon. 
The res\dt i.s undcu'-capitali.sation and failure. 

Q. b'. 15y the starting of industrial banks. 

Q. Yes. 

Q. II. To my Committee'% knowledge a beginning has been made in assi.sting the follow¬ 
ing industries by the formation of co-o])crative societies : 

Oil-pre.ssing, tanning, shoe and boot-making, cane and rattan work, t/nr making, hand- 
loom weaving. 

But in the case of hand-loom weaving systematic efforts, though on a .small scale, have 
however been made for its promotion. Societies of weavers generally started as credit 
societies have afterwards adopted the common jmrehase system. Several of them have also got 
common sales. 

Q. 11*. Go-operative societies should be encouraged for the same industries as are mention¬ 
ed in reply No. 11. 

Q. M. No limitations. 

Q. I.b. So far as the Committee are aware no technical or scientific aid has been provided 
by Government lor industrial enterprise. . > 

Q. If). No researches have been conducted in this Presidency. 

Q. 17. Consultation with Government experts should be free, provided the applications 
for such consultations have been sent through the Directors of Industriis with their recom¬ 
mendations. If, however, the services of those experts are loaned out for a long period, private 
firms or companies to which they are so lent should pay their salaries. 

Q. 18. Results of researches of these experts while attached to a private business should 
not as a general rule be published, but if the experts are consulted by any other firms or com¬ 
panies afterwards, they should not be prevented from communicating the results of the 
previous investigation. 

Q. lit. Existing factories may be turned into demonstration factories with the consent 
of their owners, but on condition that they should be open to the public during the period they 
are worked as demonstration factorii's by Government at Government expense. The glass 
factory at Sunthrampur, for instance, which is not working at profit at present, may well be 
worked as a demonstration factory in order to popularise it and its products. 

21. The Committee have no experience of the aid afforded by the scientific and 
technical departments of the Imperial Institute. 

Q. 22. It would be advantageous to have provision for research for special subjects in 
the United Kingdom. Local departments of industries and scientific institutions will then 
be able to send inquiries to the institute in Plngland and in this way there will be a co-ordina¬ 
tion of efforts by correspondence. Jf there is this co-ordination it will also avert the danger 
of any duplication of efforts. 

Those industries for which there are special facilities of research in the United Kingdom 
should preferably form the special subject for researches there. 

Q. 22. The advisory council for research in the United Kingdom can give an assistance 
to the Indian industries by carrying out experiments in direcj^ions suggested by us and 
notifying their results. 

Q. 24. It will not be possible to refer research problems to colleges and similar institu¬ 
tions in India unless there is a college which is properly equipped for such task. The pracfSca 
may, however, be adopted with advantage when and where possible. 
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Q- 26. I^ere is need for comprehensive survey of the agricultural, forest, and mineral 
rwourees of the country, In this Presidency there have been three surveys in the past, for 
the leather industry and the oil industry, but there are numerous other 
lioias waiting for full research and investigation. 

Q- 26. The survey should be a detailed one so that the people can act on it. 

Q. 27. The result of such surveys to be useful must be published broadcast. 

n' Committee have no experience of the value of consulting engineers appointed 

by bovernment to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supplv of plants 
and machinery and estimates, nor cun they therefort* ofTer any opinion on the same. 

, Q. 27-6. Such consulting .rngiiuMirs .should not he allowed to undertake the purchase 
of plant and machinery for privati; firms ami individuHlH. 

Q. 28. A commercial museum sudi as the one located in Calcutta ve<|uirea a great deal 
of development before, it can be made useful to the commereial coinmunitv ('ommen.surate' 
with the expense and trouble bestowed on it. 

Q. '.'9. There should be commercial mu.seums in all the presidency towns and important 
commercial centres, and their chief aim should he to bring into touch pr('(lucers and consumers 
and to make known foreign made articlc.s so that endeavours may be made to supplant tbem 
here with locally made articles. 

Q. 69. The I’.ombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stones i,s a good instance of a commercial 
emporium for the sale and display of the products of what may be called cottage industries. 

The Committee do not deem it advisable that bovernment should start such cm})oria them¬ 
selves. This work should be left to jiiiblie. 

Q. 6r-a, Travelling c.vhibitions of cottage industnes would be of a(lva.)itag('. Ilailway 
carriage,s may well be, used for this purpose as in the United States. 

Q. 61. [ndustrial exhibitions have, an educational and advertising value. The (iommittec 
regret, however, to say that proper advantage has not been taken of t.liem by the public till 
now, Looking to tlic new sj)irit of industrial revival tbc C’ommittee hojie that exliibitions 
will become of increasing practical vabio. 

Q. 62. bovernment should take measures to hold and to encourage such exhibitions. 

But these should be held at long intervals and in different centres. 

Q. .‘16. These exhibitions should not aim only at bringing sellers and buyers into contact 
but should also be popular in character, in order to make them self-supj)orting and to induce 
the mass of [icoph; to visit them. 

Q. 31. Trade representatives should have a good knowledge of local trade conditions 
and have had pract ical cxpcnience of the trade and industry of India, and should be non-oflScials 
and preferably Indians. 

Their duty should mainly be that of the promotion and development of exports of 
Indian manufactures by enabling Indian manufacturewi to introduce their wares in foreign 
countries. 

Q. 65. There may be, temporary commissions for special inquiries when occasions require 
them. 

Q. 36. There is no necessity for different provinces m India to have trade representatives 
in other provinces, esfiecially as l.)irector8 of Industries will he there to give information to all 
who might care to inquire regardn.g the commercial conditions and jxissibilities of other pro- 
vaces. Tlierc will be also commercial museums at which it will be possible for jieople of 
different provinces to get the rcijuired information about other provinces. 

Q. 37. bovernment Departments which use imported articles should publish lists of such 
articles and also exhibit them in coni.norcial museums. 

Q. 68. The Stores Departmenl, oi the India Office should be abolished and one should 
be established at Delhi, under a Director (Jeneral of Stores who would sujiply all the require¬ 
ments of different departments in the country. The njain principles to be observed in the 
purchase of stores should be as follows :— 

Indian made articles, whenever procurable, should invariably be jiurchascd and every 
po&sible effort should be made to encourage ibeal manufactures. Where however 
articles not made in this country are required, they should be jmrehased jirefcrably 
from firms in India. If this system is followed most of the important manufacturers 
will keep their representatives or ojieu their agencies in India and will be able to give 
quotations without delay. 

Q. 39. Industrial banks should be established to provide facilities for marketing indi¬ 
genous products." Until however a large number of such banks are started bovernment should 
induce Presidency Banks to grant facilities at the existing centres and if necessary open more 
branches in the mofureil. 
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Q. dO. Government should assist industries with the supply of raw materiab on favour¬ 
able terms. 

(). 41. As there are practically no facilities for acquiring land for industrial purposes 
it has not been practicable to start those industries, for the successful working of which land 
has to be acquired. The Committee think that land should be acquired for industrial purposes 
only, when the particular industry cannot be developed profitably without such an acquisi¬ 
tion. The basis of compensation in these cases should be more liberal than in other cases 
acquisition of land. If the present law does not allow such an acquisition, a bill should Sb 
introduccfd in the Imperial Council Icgalisitig acquisition of land for an industrial purpose.' 

Q. 42. No general principle can be laid down regarding concessions of land for industrial 
development. Each case must be judged on its own merits. 

Q. 4‘’.. See our reply to Q. 41. 

Q. 42-0. Each case must here also be judged on its own merits. 

Q. 44-0. Yes; The lack of j)i imary education does hinder industrial development. 

Q. 44-6. Very little has been done in the textile indu.stry to improve the labourers' 
efficiency and skill. 

Q. 4"^^. The following things are particularly o..ssential for improving the labourers’ 
efficiency and skill. 

Compulsory free education, manual training in schools, sanitary housing, better wages, 
redemption of debt. 

Q. 4(i. Mills and factories take up apprentices, who receive therein fairly good training, 

Q. 17. Industrial schools are principally of two types, one of the type of the Victoria 
Jubilc(' Technical Institute now known as the Central Technological Institute, and the other of 
the cla.s.s of the Surat, Ahmedabad and Baroda 'rechnical Schools. Students who have obtained 
diplomas from the former institute ate on the whole found to be satisfactory on the theoretical 
side. Some of the prejudice again.st them is due to the fact that their c'miiloyers expect them 
to be equipped in every respect, w'hon as a matter of fact they have completed the theoretical 
portion only and got little practical training, as their real practical training begins in the 
factories. Sijine disappointment is felt when they cannot come uj) to the standard set for 
them by their employers and consequently a sort of prejudice is created against the whole 
system. It is sometimes forgotten that the advantage of having studied either in the Victoria 
.fubilce T'>chnical Institute or in the Surat and Ahmedabad Schools is that the students can as¬ 
similate practical training much more easily and can thus be practically trained up in a short* 
period of time than others w'lio have not enjoyed the advantage of a theoretical training. 

Q. 48. Both the systems of training, that is the apjncntice system and the system of 
industrial schools, arc necessary for imparting industrial education to young men desirous 
of taking up an industrial career, The suggestion made by Principal Dawson of the Victoria 
Jubilee Techni(v-1 Institute in his evidence before tlie Public Works Committee that practical 
training should begin at the age of 14 appears worthy of consideration. 

Q. 4!i. The only fairly succe,ssful night schools in this city are those attended by office 
peons and others who want to know a little English and arithmetic likely to prove useful to 
them in their work. Mill-hands, it appears, do not take adequate advantage of these night 
schools, as after 12 hours of physical exertion they are too much exhausted to be attracted to 
night schools. There is a great need however for extending the number of night schools. A few 
half-time schools have been opened for young mill-hands, but owing to the absence of compul¬ 
sion they are not able to show good results in the way of attendance. * 

Q. ,50. Industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges should be under 
the control of a department of industries assisted by a council consisting of the following 
members 

1. Director of Public Instruction. 

2. "Chairman of the Board of the Victorir, Jubilee Technical Institute. 

3. The Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 

4. The Principal of the College of Engineering of Poona. 

5. 6, 7 and 8. One representative each from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Bombay Millowners’ Association, and the Ahmed-" 
abad Millowners’ Association. 

0. 51. Graduates of Commerce of the Bombay University offer very good material for 
beings trained as supervisors and skilled managers, if there is a provision made for their being 
taken up as apprentices by commercial firms. There is need for establishing an information 
and employment bureau at the Sydenham College of Conunerce, under the charge of th^ 
Principal of the College who may be assisted by the advisory board of the College. 
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In this connection the Committee would like to draw the attention of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission f» the system prevailing in Japan, where candidates are selected every year partly by 
nomination and partly by examination, from all the industrial and commercial schools and sent 
to diSer^t countries to receive commercial and industrial training. The Government may 
W|pll devise some such scheme under which a certain number of students should annually 
Hi sent to foreign countries to obtain training, specially as managers and supervisors of all 
glades. 

Q. 62. As beforementioned. Government should institute scholarships for persons who 
have worked in this country as supervisors and managers to study conditions and methods 
in other countries. These young men should also not be precluded from competing for tech¬ 
nical scholarships given by Government to graduates. All other factors being equal they 
should be given a preference in awarding such scholarships. As Mr. Mallet, in his annual 
report of the Students’ Department, observes, it is men with practical experience who will 
be able to get much benefit from a trip to foreign countries. They will also, if sent as 
Government scholars, be able to get certain special facilities which will be denied to ordinary 
students. 

Q. 63. Industries which get substantial concessions from Government should be required 
to train technical experts. 

Q. 64. There is a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical 
engineers held in various provinces. There should be a sufficient uniformity of standard to 
enable the interchange of mechanical engineers from one province to the other. 

Q. .66. The law in this province is quite suitable. 

Q. 50 to 62. The provincial organization in this province for the development of 
industries is the Indigenous Industries Committee with a civilian as Secretary. The Commit¬ 
tee was appointed mqrc than a year back and the Con^mittee of this Chamber think that it 
is doing good work. The (.'oramittee suggest that there should be a Director of Industries 
who must act as Secn^tary to the Indig('nou8 Industries (6,)inmittee which may be called a 
Board of Industries. The Director of Industries should be a jktsoii of a large and broad out¬ 
look and may be an official or a businessman. The Board of Industries should not merely be 
advisory but should have executive powers with budgetted funds. It should bo mainly an 
elected body with a few exports nominated by Government. It should guide, assist, initiate 
and control the industrial movement. The present (lomniercc and Industries Department 
of the Government of India foniis a good nucleus for an Imperial Industrial Department, and 
the Committee suggest that railways should be separated from this department, and, with 
irrigation taken from the Public Works Department, should form another department under 
a Minister of Railways and Irrigation. The Commerce and Industries Department then will 
have its hands free to kxik after t.he development of commerce and industry. The Commercial 
Intelligence Department will bo under it while the dillerent Directors of Industries with their 
Boards of Industries, should not directly bo under this department. They mu.st be under 
the control of their own Provincial Government. General jirinciples guiding the industrial 
development may be laid down by the Imperial Department, but the Provincial Government 
should have a free, hand in preparing the details to suit their local rc()uirements. The different 
Provincial Departments of Industries will naturally he in intercommunication with one another, 
and hence the experience gained at one centre will easily he available at other centres. 

There should be a special section of every department of industries organized for the 
as^tance of cottage industries. As to which cottage industries should be developed, see 
answer No. 

Q. 63 to 76. There are no technical and scientific departments capable of giving 
assistance to industries in this proviTice. There should be a central research institute for the 
whole of India and technological institutes in different provinces. The central research insti¬ 
tute should be located at a principal commercial and industrial centre and not at any out of 
the way place, the principal reason being that those engaged in research work should he in 
constant touch with industrial needs. A further advantage would be that the technical experts 
actually engaged in the industries may get-an opportunity of devoting some of their time in 
research in the central institute. The subjects for wbiclr the research work should chiefly be 
undertaken are what are known as key industries, agricultural industries, mineralogy, etc. The 
staS of the central research institute should be recruited from the best possible men available, 
preference being given to Indians. This central institute should be under the Imperial Com¬ 
merce and Industry Department of the Government of India, while the different technological 
institutes should, as aforementioned, be under their respective provincial departments of indus¬ 
tries. The services of experts of the central research institute should not be loaned out to 
Provincial Governments, but they must undertake regular tours throughout the country, when 
they may be consulted by those institutes. Local Governments may well engage experts for 
fTumining cottage industries and those local industries which may be special features of their 
provinces. There should be co-ordination between the different provincial research institutes 
wd the central research institute, as also between these and the various technological insti- 




tutes, in order that there may be no overlapping of subjects considered by each. Each provin-'’ 
cisl institute should deal with a limited group of related subjects while the general questicms 
should be taken up by the central institute. There should be no more Gtovemment oontrtd 
than is described above. There should be an annual session of the science congress and greater 
co-ordination between the different institutes. t 

Q. 77. The Government of India grant technical scholarships, the amount of which hia 
only recently been increased. These scholarships may bo available for Government techni|fd 
and scientific experts for whom, the Committee feel, frequent visits to centres of scientific 
study and research are essential, so that they may not fall back behind the times. * 

Q. 7-b There are no satisfactory libraries in this country for technical and scientifi®.' 
works of reference. As was observed recently at the meeting of the Indian Science Congress, 
such libraries would mean outlay of laklis of rupees, particularly when even one section of science " 
namely, zoology, would require at least two lakhs of rupees for a comprehensive library. 

Q. to and .Si. There is one college in Bombay which is doing useful work in the matter ^ 
of training Indian students in special branches of trade and commerce and also in all branches 
of economic and social science. 8uch a college can well assist industrial development as afore-,' 
mentioned. The Committee however fear that the utility of this college is greatly marredM| 
by its being underfinanced, and by there being no suitable building provided for it hitherto. \ 4 

Q. 81-n. Municipalities and local boards can assist in promoting industrial and commer*j., 
cial development by abolishing the octroi duty and giving water rate facilities. They migh^' 
also be asked to give some concessions to the factories in their infancy, in the form of reduction 
of taxes, and to maintain the roads to the factories in good state so that the traffic to the 
factories might not be hampered. . . *■ 

Q. H.’. Native State.s should be asked to co-operate with the Government in the matter 
of collection of statistics. This subject may well be brought fonward at the Chiefa’ 
Conference. 

Q. t'4. The Indian Trade Journal is found useful by the Indian commercial community 
as it contains interesting commercial and industrial information and summaries of commercial 
and industrial statistics. It may well be developed still further by having special articles* , 
on science and industry and also by publishing therein reports of proceedings of the different 
provincial departments of industries. 

Q. t'b. Instead of the Government starting trade journals in different centres, the^Com- 
mittee would suggest that they should subsidize trade journals in different centres publi8he(|, 
by Chao.bers of Commerce or some other responsible bodies. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber , 
has been publishing a journal for the last eight years. The journal has been found very useful ' 
by Gujarati knowing merchants and is self-supporting. 

Q. 88.—The Committee do not know of much advantage resulting from the issue of special 
monographs on industrial subjects but they think that the publication of these monographs . 
and also publications of fore,st and geological departments would be much more useful if they 
were issued in a popular form and also if their translations in the vernacular of the particular 
province were published at the same time. The Committee desire to draw the attention of the 
Commission to the defects in the system of the sale of these publications. Thtf .Government 
announce the names of certain book-sellers as having their publications in stock for sale. It 
is very seldom that these book-sellers have any of the publications in stock for sale. Ordering^^ 
out books from Calcutta cither through these book-sellers or from the department itself maans ^ 
a loss of about a fortnight. The Committee therefore suggest that tne Government may very*" 
well keep a stock of their important publications with leading book-sellers asking them to . 
remit payments when these are sold. 

Q. 89. There is no necessity for a system of Government certificates of quality. In thi# 
connection the Committee would like to draw the attention of the Commission to their opiniofi * 
on the question of the hall-marking of gold and silver plate conveyed to the Collector of Cus¬ 
toms in their letter of the 1.5th January 1916. They stated that the system of hall-marking 
should not be made c.ompulsory m this country as it was likely to cause a great deal of losj^ 
even to traders and artisans who were honestly pursuing their trade. Not only that bufc that 
it would entail needless inconveniencsj and expense on the mass of the population whom thefif 
social customs and manners and economic circumstances compelled to invest their savings 
'•’in gold and silver ornaments. t 

Q. 91. Food and drugs are the two classes of materials for the adulteration of wfifeh 
penalties should be imiiosed. ^ ’ ■*“ 

Q. 96. The Committee approve of the registration of partnerships with proper safe* 
guards for small tradesmen. 

Q. 98. The Committee are strongly of opinion that the present system of railway ft^ht*^' 
classification of goods, the apportionment of risk and the regulation of rates is oalba]||l«4.^ 
be greatly detrimental to the dbvelopment of Indian trade and industries. The r 
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^ ••eror m of such a vast and important character that it should be examined by a special Com¬ 
mittee. Ill this connection they would like to draw the attention of the Commission to their 
si^gestion to the Secretery, Indian Railway Conference Association, that a joint' committee 
of representatives of difierent railway administrations and the commercial communities, 
European and Indian, should be appointed to go thoroughly into the question of railway rates 
^^ecting the development of indigenous industries. 

‘ Q. 101. The e.xternal trade and internal industries of the country are handicapped by 
^fiiculties regarding shipping freights. It is however hopeless to expect any relief from this 
situation unless Indian shipping companies are started with assistance from the Government 
and worked in the industrial interests of the country on the same lines as iii other civilised 
countries. 


Q. IOl’, Efforts have been nuulc by private companies in this direction and two well- 
known coucerns have already been started by Messrs, Tata Sons and Company. Further 
investigations on the subject should be made by Government. 

•» Q. There should be no monopoly enjoyed by lighting companies with regard to 

the supply of electricity. Industrial companies should be allowed to bo started which can 
supply electricity at a cheaper rate to industry if the lighting companies cannot do so. The 
Committee know that the Electricity Act itself docs not contemplate any such monopoly but 
it is practically in existence through executive orders. 

Q. 101. The following minerals are essential for industries of imiwrial importance that 
■ought to be developed at public expense : - 
Hoxit(!, tungsten, wolfram. 

Q. 1: 5. The forest department is at present worked with a single eye to make the largest 
profit from forest produce and the officers of that department are opposed a.s a rule to the 
starting of n<>w industries which by reducing the area of l'or(»t8 may reduc-c their profits. 

Q. !C(\ lletler commimications are reijuircd to reduce the.cost of assembling the raw 
products. ' 

Q. 101*. T’he Committee have no special complaints on this score during the last few 
years. 

Q. 11(1. The Committee offer the following suggestions for the development of the follow¬ 
ing industries :— 

(1) Sugar industry— 

(ii) ]<'.acilitie3 should be made for the acquisition of land for industrial purjmses. Sugar 
iiidustry on a large scale cannot he started without this. 

(h) If sugar cultivation is to spread and the sugar indirstry to become successful the Abkari 
system must be changed. The utilization of inolass<!s is necessary if a sugar factory 
is to work af a profit. Rum should therefore allowed to be manufactured from 
the molasses. U:iless this c()iice,ssioii is granted a sugar factory is not likely to prove 
successful finaiiciallv. 


(2) Paper [lulp.—Concessions similar to those given in South (Janata and Burma should 
be given wherever bamboos or other raw material for the maiiufaeture of pulp exist. 

The following industries are most suitable for developmeut in this country;— 


(10) Soaps and candles. 

(If) Dyes and colors. 

(12) Starches. 

(13) Glass 

(14) Bone manure. 

(15) Chloride of magnesium. 

(16) China cby. 

(17) .Sulphuric acid. 


(1) Sugar industiy, 

(2) Pottery and porcelain. 

^3) Paper. 

(4) Aluminium. 

(5) Silk., 

(6) Shipbuilding. 

(7) Oil-crushing. 

(8) Tannery. 

(9) Paint and varnishes. , 

112. Raw materials used in the aforementioned industries can be utilized for them 
ve^ well but their use is retarded through the following causes : (1) want of Government 
assistance, (2) want of experts, etc., which arc mentioned in different answers above. The Com¬ 
mittee have also pointed out how they can be removed. There should be above all a sincere 
ap,d earnest desire on the part of Government to develop the industries and a material support 
from them. WTiat is eijually necessary is the confidence of people that Government would 
oorae to their help if needed. 

The agricultural dapartment is doing good work in the improvement of raw material but 
theCommittee think that still further efforts can be made with good results for the development 
ofiooWon, sugarcane and rubber. With regard to the improvement in the quality of cotton, 
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concessions may well be given to induee ryots to grow long staple cotton.'Sericulture may 
also be developed by the agricultural department. 

The following industries are dependent on the importations of raw materials and partly 
manufactured articles from abroad :— 

(Hass, sulphuric acid and textile industries. 

Oral Evidence, 17th Nove.\ibeb 1917. 

The Indian Merchants’ (Ihajiber and Bureau 'irere repfesen ' e,l hy - ■ 

1 . Sir VithALDAS 1). Thackersay. 

' 1 . Mr. Sorabjee E. Warden. 

llo.s'itLE Mb. CiUTNi Lai. V. Mehta. 

Prmulcnt. -Q. You say that “ (Government should assist by providing services of experts 
in making preliminary investigations.” Then you go on to nay, ‘‘ Even in case of existing 
industries (iovemment should make available services of tlicir experts to make full preliminary 
investigations abou(. the possibilities of these subsidiary industries being started successfully." 
There is nothing in this to dispute, except that we should like to know what your ideas are aB.,j 
to how far tJovernment should go in this mater. We were told by a distinguished witness 4 
yesterday that (lovernment ought, for instance, to main1.ain experts in Bombay to advise 
people, who want to go into cotton spinning and weaving as to the best kind of machinery they 
should buy, and gi\e helj) in buying the machinery. A conclusion of that kind is likely to be ' 
disputed for two reasons, namely, the industries are (*tablished here aheady and have their 
consulting engineers, and some of the firnm might resent such tlovernment interference. Then 
i.gain, in buying machinery you have to take into account several items, such as prices, previous i| 
dealings with the firms, and several things that the (iovemment exjiert conld not very well 
interfere with in cases of that kind. AVould you go so far as to say that (Government should 
maintain experts here to advise in the purchase of machinery for an industry like cotton ?~ 
ihr 1^. 1). That.kemiy. A. That was not intended. We mean industries like glass and oil 
which are existing but not working .successfully, owing to certain difficulties. 

Q. Then you would not suhsciibe to this statement ? -A. Not in regard to industries 
well established, and where we can buy expert knowledge when we wisli. 

Sir F. H. Slewnrt.- Q. AVill you get sufficient expert help out of the. Provincial Depart- 
ments of In lustries which you recommend starting I-A. For oil there might be good Imperial 
experts, and they could be lent l,o Local Governments and the industries through Local Govern¬ 
ments. That would meet my point. 

Mr. (■'. E. Lmv. Q. Of course you realize that no expert can be absolutely certain that, ' 
in the ordiiuuy course of flotation of industrial comjianie-i, here and in othe ■ parts of the world, 
where they cinjiloy the best experts they can get, he will always be right. While they are likely 
to be right, they sometimes get up against unforeseen difficulties, and the company comes to 
grief. What effect would that have on the confidence that people feel in Government experts ? 

■ A. The difference between India and other countries is this. In other countries they can 
get expert,8 for .easonahle payment, but in India if we, have to import an expert for starting 
small industries, the cost is so great that we cannot afford to pay. That is the chief reason 
ivliy we thougffit that Government should grant us experts, as the exjiert could go round the 
countiy advising different peojile. 

Q. Wfio is the expert goi ng to advise ; is he going to advise the Government, and is Govern- “ 
ment to take the expert opinion into consideration and say, ” We have the following opinion ’. 
about it ”, or is Government going to find the ex]iert to advise promoters f—A. Tire oxjrert' 
should advise the jrronioters. 

Q. Government should find the expert to advise promoters (-~A. Yes, just as they are 
doing in the case of railways. Government makes investigations; the expert knowledge is 
there; they give a report, and on that report eompanies are floated. Whether the expert’s 
report ultimately works out correct or not is a different thing. 

Q. If is rather an essential difference in the case of a party who is not going to work the 
thing. Supposing Government and*t,he party who is going to work the concern, viz., the pro¬ 
moters, take advice from an expert; in the latter case the promoters will naturally be more 
cautious and go more into detail; at the same time they will take certain risks when they think 
it is justified; whereas Government won’t. GovernmcBt cannot afford, when they are aotiim 
for somebody else, to take risks. They must say, “ This is a doubtful proposal, and we oannot 
recommend it.”— A. The Government experts should be available to promoters, and the pro¬ 
moters should judgi what weight to attach to the opinion of the experts. Such experts should 
be employed that people will have confidoiiee in them. 

Q. Would you make that a principle of universal application, 6r only in the majority 
of cases <--A. I would not go to the extent of saying that Government should be advised ty 
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the experts and Government should only carry on the things that are good, and therefore you 
ahould put your money in; that is not possible. 

Q. Generally speaking, Government tihould provide experts and lot those experts advise 
promoterii ^—A. Yes. 

Mr. Warden .—If I may extend this question a little further. We have said that by “ duo 
support ” is meant such export opinion as is required to go before the public with a certain 
degree of confidence in the succecs of the venture. In Europe capital is of sufficient enterprise 
to obtain extensive expert advice ; but unfortiinatoly in India such enterprise is wanting, end 
» hence it is desirable that in the initial stage Government should lend the assistance of experienc¬ 
ed men to report on enterprise. To explain further this question, I may give one or two prac- 
^’ ;al instances of what happened in Bombay. The krte Mr. Tata, before he ventured on this 
ita Hydraulic scheme, employed the Ic.te Mr. Gostling for C or 7 years ; paid him money from 
8 own pocket, had the whole thing investigated, and he prepared scheme after scheme and 
bmitted them to Mr. Tata. Of course the scheme did not fnictify during the time he was 
ive. It came into existence soon after his death. You will find few peo])le of the enterprise 
Mr. Tata to spend money out of their own pockets in order to find out the facilities for such 
scheme. Now we see that scheme is started and in full working order. If Mr. Jamsetjee 
ata had not volunteered to undertake the scheme and work it out, such a sdiemo would not 
ive been an established fact in India. In similar instances when Indian ('.apitalists wish to 
) into new ventures, Government might gather this information through experts and lay it 
dore the public. That is what is meant by “ due support ”. Of course no capitalist would 
lame the Government for having placed expert advice before them in case such ex])crt advice 
as found to be unreliable, or did not turn out into a complete success. The backward condi- 
on of India is the primdpal cause why we want expert advice. That is tlie way in which I 
ut it. 

/Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q. You say the primary duty of e.xports would be to advise promoters ; 
ut supposing it is a, question of asking for Government assistance lirtt^r on. It would also bo 
lie duty of the same exjiorts to advise Government as to whether such assistance should be given. 
Vould any difficulty arise here t—Sir V. D. Tltackersay. - A. 1 have said later on that such 
elp would be according to local conditions and the requirements of chch industry. 

Hmi’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q. Do you want an Imperial expert for the whole 
ountry to advise in the case, of industries, such as glass, etc. t- -A. In the (»rly stages it will 
le best to have an Imperial exjrert, because, the Ittqieru'.l Government can afford to pay a la.rger 
alary, but ultimately, when the industries expand, we may have provincial experts. 

Q. Sujipom' you rve-nted a bobbin factory, the Iinjierial expec t would have access to other 
lepartments, like the Forest, and you would thus get more help. Some peojile may want to 
tart, the bobbin-mc.king industry and ask Government to give tlnnn the services of their expert. 

A. If a bobbin factory is to bo started, pou})le will c.pply to Government for the bobbin 
i.vpert to advise them. He would then natinr.lly take uy the question of the wood most 
uitable for that industry. 

Q But suppose the. Government has taken u)) the question of bobbin nic.kiug; they 
;au themselves inquire if it is a. profitable industry l—A. They could issue a report; that would 


le one wa.y. 

Sir D. J. Tata. Q. Hc.ve you any idea on what termc this exiicrt should be employed. 
The Gownnment would pa\' foi im 1 ; but would the compnies that seek his services bear any 
Dart of tUe expense ? Ou'wlmt trams e.xactly .Mhould this expert be employed by private com- 
Mnies who require his services?-.!. Oidinarily, 1 do not thndc the Government of Imha 
Wht to make a business of it. They must lend bis services free of cost m the interest of in- 
iustries ■ but when they find certain industries are able to stand on then- own legs and can 
afford it ’ thev can fix the fee when exi t advice is given. 1 don't think they should first begin 
by makhig a business of it. Tliej' must look on it as part of the general expenditure which 
Government of India should incur in the interests of general trade, and then make a fair 
charge when the industry' is started. 

0. Thev should not charge anything for the advice ; but is it not rather hard on the tax- 
naver that a private company should have the services of pien who are paid for by the genera 

tax payer Every one of the tax iiaycrs can take the advice of the e.xpert. 

' O Practically it will only be a private firm or private individual who is investigating 
■ this nerrtcular thing, and who will get the benefit of it t—A. But that does not prevent 
other neople from going to the expert. Ordinarily, it should bo the general nilo that they should 
fVe, birt I do not th4 Government should make a business of earning the Wages 

■NT,.! to earn the wages, but to prevent unnecessary inquiries. Otherwise everybody 

U “ I ha ve got nothing to do, let me start a match factory and ask the Government 
would say, 1 have g b unneces- 

S;' V;£e 2 a smarcL^niade for L serviL, don't you think the possibility is 
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that people would call oii hi.i services only after due consideration.- J. If it is a small charge 
I have no objection. 

Mr. yVa^n.- In my (picBtion 8 1 say something about this, that when (lovernment lends 
the services of the expert and the industry comes out well, as the result of the advice given by 
the expert, those interested in the industry should be made to pay something for it. 

Q. After they have floated the company, and if they don’t succeed they pay nothing ?— 
Mr. lf«rdc/(.- A. Some of tho.se starting the industry ought to be. made to contribute, whether 
the industry smssusds or not. 

Mr. G. A. Thoman. -Q. Yo>i suggest that (Government shouhl em])loy a number of per- 
)nanent experts? fiir V. D. Thackersay.— A. Yes. 

Q. Sui)])OBing We wanted to start a bobbin irubistry. T(, would hardiv be worth while 
for Oovenunent to maintain the bobbin expert for tin purpose of making preliminary invlhtiga- 
tions. (iovernment might have to get a man from home, and when the investigations are 
('omplet(!il. the man lujuld ])robably l)e retiirned to England. In such a case should (Govern¬ 
ment bear the cost alone, or sliould'not the co,st bo borne by the industry >. A. If the industry 
could afford the cos', they would invite an (ixpert themselves. The cost of expert knowledge 
in India is so great that many of the indust, ies have not l)een abl(( to start on that account. 

Q. In the cas(! of small industries lik(! the l)obbin, for which probably there is not room 
for more than he.li a dozen, is it fair the.t the tax-payei- should j)ay for the expert ?— A. Let 
us say it (uist ten thousand ru]K*cB. Better that the general tax-piyev should pay ton thou¬ 
sand ruj>ees and half a dozen factoiies started than (hat no factories should be started at all, 
because tin; small factoiies cannot afford to pay. 

rrmdciit. Q. In the case of that kind snjipose there is a comjiany that has started 
investigations and is ready to go on. Would they not object if (Jovernment got out an expert 
to advise other ))eople ? A. That exjiert. knowledge Would be (piite available to the existing 
factories. 

Q. They say tlu“y don't want it; t.hey have their own cx|)t'rt. They are ready to start 
work. Would they not object f A. The (luestiou is whethei- some industry is already 
existing and successfully working. 

Q. Here is a case in whiidi (lovernment has knowledge of the fact that the company iu 
(juestion has 6])ent a large amount of money m prejiaring the way, without prospect of getting 
anything in return, just in the same way that Mr. Tata sjient large sums of money for the 
iron and steel project. Would it be fair for (iovernment to take advantage of that and say, 

" We are going to get an exjiert for Sir Vithaldas Thackersay, in opposition to Tata ” 

If you give me an instance of a particular industry I can reply. 

Q. There is the bobbin industry. I have an a])plication from a firm who say they spent 
Its. Ifff.OOO to prove that they can make bobbins successfully. They want machinery and ask 
'■(fan you givens priority certificate to import the machinc.iT " ^ In,stead of that, supposing 
I said, “ I will give this information to some Bombay capitalists to sec if they cannot start 
uueh ail industry .4. Let (lovernment see in 12 months if they can run it. 

Q. Should I get an expert from home to see, or give, them a idiaiice to run it themselves ? 

A. (live them a chance for G months or 12 months, if (lovernment is sure that the success 
of the industry is fairly assured. 

Q. Ho you say that there should be a wholesale use of such experts but in such a way 
as not to interfere with vested interests 1 A. I should not advise that experts be used over- 
cautiously. There is more danger of that than of using experts too much in India. 

Q. People have spent their money with no immediate hope of return, and then if we turn 
round and introduce an ex}Kwt to set u]> in opposition, they might not like that; it would not ‘ 
be fail-.- Mr. Mehta. A. Much would depend on whether there is room for several factories 
or not. In such cases it might not be altogether wrong to bring out experts. 

Preeuleiit.- (J. In answer to (juestion .u you say in reference to (lovernment aid, that your 
coimnittee would lay stress on methods (2) and (7), and you hope that Government will con¬ 
tinue to give preferential purchase to indigenous products. There is no doubt that that is 
already the policy of (lovernment. which has not been successfully carried out because there 
have been difficulties in the way of persuading the purchasing officers that suitable articles 
<«n be obtained in the country. The war has taught us a good many lessons ; things that we 
mwer thought could be produced in the country before are now manufactured here. • Sir F. D, 
Thaekersay.— A. There is one condition attached to this order, and that is, provided that the 
(juahty is equally good and the rate is not unfavourable. If ycrii want to start industries in India, 
how can you expect sm .11, nascent industries to give you good articles at favourable rates com¬ 
pared with the rates of those industries that have been in existence for .50 and 100 hundred 
years and who have received bounties, .lajian, when she starts industries, never says, " I will 
buy from this industry only if the lates compare favourably.” 1 can give you instances Where 
jirotective duties of 2.5 and 30 per cent, are levied and then when Oovefnment buy from local 
factories, they arc naturally paying more than they would have to pay if they bought 
foreign manufactured articles duty free. 




cood^’ correct; it should read, “ provided the quality ia 

good. --A. I am glad that that change has been made. 

was T/"' r.ilee.-.4. But in 191.3 the change 

rates u"k ®*P*‘’*' industries to give favourable 

Indian goods of’DonH ® ‘■“^ain number of years, to pay a little more for 

Indian goods of good quality, if they expect those industries to start, with a free trade policy. 

war we shrir'l,•'•“I the 
ivar w, si all )a\e a goer] deal of practice in paving heavily ? Mr. Wardm. A To siinnle- 

roent local iiidimtrieK if (fovermuent could from time to time publish a list of articles requned 
y them, so that Indian merchants may keep such articles in stock. At times an indenting 
omciu- has this excuse to put forward that the article be requires and which he Would like to 
buy m India, but unfortunately it is not kejit in stock. Now the merchant has all along been 
kept in Ignorance of (.'overnment requirements. If fi'om time to time, sav, every quarter a 
list wore published m the Government Gazette, or other authoritative publication, that Govern¬ 
ment requirements would be so and so for that quarter of the year, and the same next year 
merchants would he prejaired to keep stocks in hand. This would also lead to big industries 
being established m India hereafter, and in this connection 1 may refer the (’ommission to a 
jjeiBoual JusUiicft wliich emno iut<» my kno\vled^»<i whon 1 waH travelliIl^; in Anieridii. 


Premlent. Lists have been published of Government fuireliases through the S^tores Doiiart- 
ment. We had to sto]) tlwun beeaime they were apjiarentlv not of any good. The whole of 
that question is now under revision again, and lists are being prepared! There are enormous 
difficulties in the way ; in the first place, the list of things is siiiqily enormous. You have no 
idea. It IS of no use piihlishiiig a statement of articles of one kind ; voii have got to publish 
Its size, shape and everything before attempting to kee)) stocks. We are attempting now to 
gather together lists of different kinds, so as to give a general idea of the articles that have 
already been pureha,snd from abroad, and which we are trying now to get in India. That will 
he done as much as is practicable. 


Hmi bk Sir R. N. Monknjer. Q. You say that - it must he one of the eoiidil.ions of the 
concession that when any siieli comiianv is floated, Indian investora should he given opportu¬ 
nity for Buhscribing to shares and pieferenee he given to their applications at the time of the 
allotment of the shares," Is that a condition which you would like to have in the Articles 
of Association >. A. The refevenee is to companies that are not registered in India and where 
shares are not open to the Indian public to siibscrihe. They arc not )nit on the Indian market. 
Wc say that in oases when help is given by the Indian Govenimeut, one of the conditions should 
he that Indian investors should he given an opjiortimity to suhsorihe. 

Q. Government can have no control over the flotation of eompanies. It must he con¬ 
trolled by the Aitieles of Association. I want to know what is the method which you wish to 
recommend, that the Articles of .Association should contain a clause that preference should lie 
given to Indian investors I A. I daresay a method i mild he found between the Goverimient 
and the companies. 

Q. Whatever the condition it must go into tlie Articles of Association. Don’t you think 
if the Art,icles of Association were worded like that, it would have the effect of Icoepiiig off sub- 
Kcribers Mr. Warden. A. Some provision may he inserted in the jirospectiis. 

Sir F. D. Thaekrsnii (answering Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s (jiiestion).- I do not think so. 

Q. How would it ])revi'iit ..uhscrihing in another name, or Indians buying and .selling the 
next day ' I am only showing you the impraeticability of it-A. If an opportunity is given 
and if 'ndian gentlemen suhseribe, then the matter ends. The jirincijile here is that ireople 
should be given an opportunity. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. - Q. You doi t mean to the exclusion of others '( A. No. This is only 
with refereiiee to companies fioateii nit of India, where no opportunity is given to jieojiie in 
India to subsciibe. 

Q. Out of India the Government should not intervene !—Mr. Warden. A. There 
may be restrictions to that effect. 

Sir V. n. Thaelcermy.- -I quite agi-ee with that statement; we should make that clear 

« 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulblion Vurrimbltoy. Q. Don't you think that if the Governmout of India 
aided a concern from the revenues of the country, Indians must he given an opportunity to sub¬ 
scribe to the capital; for instance, it Goverument guaiantee the dividend, or give a subsidy or 
bonus to the prospcctora, it should be provided that so iniicli percentage of the capital must be 
allotted to Indians or else the Government should refuse help ?-Sir V. D. Tliackersaif. A. 
Unless the company agrees to this condition, Indian money should not be given for that. 

Q. Because the help is given from Indian revenue t- A. Yes. 

Presiieni.- Q. H would diminish the value of your shares, as you would limit the market. 
-~A. There are plenty of industries to be stai-ted in India, if Government will only help. 

II n 1442—H 
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Q. Bat would you not limit the market for shares ?— A. There is a sufficient market in 
India for shares. 

Q. Don't you think that your statement Would have more influence with Government 
if, instead of making this discrimination, you put it in this way ; when help is given by Govern¬ 
ment to any of these firms, viz., joint stock concerns, it must bo one of the conditioni of the con¬ 
cession that the company should have a rupee capital, and its registered office should be in India. 
That is not exactly what you say here ; here you hmit it in such a way that it is bound to de¬ 
preciate the value of your shares by refusing to allow all subscribers ?— A. The intention in 
this is that when help is given by Government it\ any of these forms, it must be one of the 
conditions that Indian investors should bo given an opportunity ; it is not a matter of 
compulsion. 

Q. You said that they should have a preference ?— A. Then there is no deproc?ation. 
If it 13 difficult, you give preference by allotment. So far as that reply is concerned, the Cham¬ 
ber sticks to it, but at tlie same time I agree that it would be a great advantage if additional 
provision is made by which a company is registered in Indm, with an Indian board and rupee 
capital. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjev. -Don’t make it exclusively an Indian board because you will 
find that it is very necessary for the development of Indian industries that you have one or two 
Englishmen. A. The ('hamber does not object to the whole company being started with 
Enghshmen, provided when application is made for shares, opjrortunity is given to Indian 
■investors to get those shares. 

Honblv Sir Vazulbhoy Vurrimbhny. He says if Government give any help to any com- 
p.any started in India, if Indian investors apply, they must be given preference up to a certain 
hmit.— A. Yes, as investors, if the Government help. 

President. — Q. You speak of allotment of shares ; would you maintain the same propor¬ 
tion afterwards in the constitution of the company ?— A. That is not possible ; then the shares 
will change hands, so that anybody might buy. 

Q. Then I am afraid this is not a business proposition as it stands. If it is for allotment 
purposes only, you we encouraging a form of gambling in shares.— A. I will give you an in¬ 
stance. The Bombay Tramw'aj's Company was staited in England, (lertain shares apparent¬ 
ly Were given to Indians to subscribe. There w'c.s no gambling. Of course unless you take it 
for granted thr.t there will be fraud from the beginning. 

Pre.sident. —I think if you will ask your (u.»mmittee lo reconsider this so as to elaborate 
it and point out the difference b(^tw(!en allotment of shares and the maiutenr.nco of a ratio 
afterwards, you will licc! how imjmrtaut that becomes. 

Sir D. J. Telia. Q. Is it not your id(!a that it is only when a coinjiauv gO(!s to Government 
and w',ys it Wants help, and when such concessions e.re given by Government to the company 
before it is promoted, Government should make a condition that a certain pioportion of capital 
must be allotted to Indiams. That is how I read your ausw'or. I see no objtiction to this except 
that you sav, “ preference be given to their applications at the time of the allotment of their 
.shares.” By ” Indian ” do you mean everybody iu India, the Englishman in India as well ?— 
.1, Of course. 

Sir I). J. Tala. —Then I don't .see what there is to object to. 

Br&fhfcnf.- -That is not what the word ‘‘ Indian ” means. 

ilfr. C. E. Low. I think we all agie<‘, that it would be entirely opposed to the pohey of 
Government if Government assistance wew' givcm to concerns which were not going to admit 
a decent proportion of Indians as shareholders.- - A. That is the general idea of these people. 
It is only a matter of w'ording. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.- Q. Does Sir Vithaldas Thuc.kersay thinlc that in the case of guaran¬ 
teeing dividends, there should be a subsequent refund?--.'!. Yes, when the profits exceed 
.a certain limit. 

President.- Q. Should Government sliarc in the profits? A. No, I do not think that 
Government should iicust upon profits, but should get its money back. 

Q. With interest ?— A. Yes, after a certain profit has been declared. It is a minor 
point as far as interest is concerned. 

. Q. It iu a very serious point when it comes to guaranteeing a per cent, or 6 per cent.; it 
diipends upon the state of the money market. A. The comjiany will w'ork in order to earn 
more than C per cent. 

Q. These are not points which your committee Ras discussed in detail ?— A. No. 

Mr. MelUa. —I think the committee did consider it so far as I remember. It has no ob¬ 
jection to Government guaranteeing and recovering with interest, or getting a share of extra 
profits above a certain percentage. 
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Presid^.—Q. Would you define the Govornment guarantee as either the market rate for 
e time being, or 1 per cent, less than the market rate for the time being \~Mr. Warden.—A. 
iiOt It be a fixed rate. Take the minimum rate. 

^ comes to practical work there are a lot of problems to be worked out .—Sir 

V. D. Thackersay. - A. Say the market rate. 

Q. Do you mean bank rate ?— Mr. Mehta. — A. In ordinaiy times it is 5 per cent. 

Q. What kind of security; do you moan gilt-edged security ?—.4. Yes, or railway 
* securities or railway shares. 

Q. We can take any ordinary Government loan.- A. The ordinary Government loan 
rate is rather too low. I should take it higher. 

Q. Why not take the Government lo.''.n rate as your standard ? -Mr. Warden .—.4. 

There are Govonment rates now. 

Q. They work out the same way ? Mr. Mehta. -.1. 1 do not mind. I should take the 
Government rate or a little lower. 

Mr. A. Ohatlerkm.- Q. Would yon have any time for theB(^ contriicts in legard to 
guarantees ’’.- A. Yes, limited periods. 

President. —It is (|uito impossible for us to discuss and work out a schenn! now. Each 
case will vary, and will have to he dealt with sc!})arately. Wc only want to know your gcmeral 
views on this cjuccstion. 

Qimtion d. 

Sir D. J. Tata.- -Q. You say, “ When definite lesults are. acliicved, the facteny should bo 
closed if the results are unsatisfactory, and handed over to private capitalists if the results are 
proved to be satisfactory. ’ How do you projiose it should be handed over. AVill Government 
after they have Niiccessfiilly worked a jhoncer industry invite tenders for it, or put it up to 
auction V. Tt.’Thackersay. — A. We shall have to work up a scheiiie for that. The 

idea is when the thing is successful it must be managed by private enterprise. 

(J. What industries should Government take nj) in this way for jcioneering I How should 
they choose them ? A. The glass pioiiccer industry is n(we,98ary. 

Q. What is to govern Goveinment in their choiecc I For instanee, this morning we lead 
a very useful monograph on the groundnut industry. Don’t you think that a good deal of ser¬ 
vice could be done by issuing monogiaphs of this kind, bringing them before the .attention of 
various associaticins like yours, and 8a)'ing, “ Here is a monograpb on a paiticuilar industry and 
do vou think your association is prepared to circulate it and work it ? " If associations like yours 
are not prejmred to take up suc h industries, then Government might take them uji and work 
them as pioneer industries. Tliere are many such monographs. Do you think that any 
associations take notice oi these monographs ? Mr. Mehta.- ~A. They have not sofar heensufli- 
eienllv advertised. If they were advertised I have no doujit that use Would be made of them. 

Q. Is that, not a thing that the association slionld take trouble' about f I have seen many 
good monographs that arcc published in the papers. IVojile look at the heading and never take 
anv notice of what follows. A. No doubt efl'orts in this direction should be made. 

Q. You sliouid indicate to (ioverument what pioneer factories should be taken up.- .4. 

We have stated in our evidence that that is the last resort, only when other methods have failed. 

G. You do not indicate tu'.v Government is to determine what the pioneer industries 
should be. Don't you think it would be much better if they issued monographs by exjicrts 
and circulated them through the various associations^ You would need a good numbev of 
experts, and Government cannot find 200 experts to deal with various special questions. It 
is only when they find that an attenij t has been made to follow up a 8]iecii>.l question that they 
will send for experts. (No reply.) 

Mr. A. VhaUertan. Q. Would vou consider a glass factory a suitable pioneer industry ? 

- A. At present; because wc know that on our side glass factories have not been successful. 

^Q. Are not some of the existing factories working ac a profit 'f -A. The jiresent are 
abnormal times. 

Q. Suppose that Government 3;arts a pioneer glass fiictory, which manufactures one type 
of glass at a profit. Do you want it shut up immediately that occure or do you suggest 
that afterw'ards it should be carried on as a demonstration factory ? It might go on for .30 years. 

In the glass industry it might be necessary to work for 20 or 30 years working out and demons- 
ti-athic improvements. A. A sufficiently long time, not neccssaiily .30 years, to work the 
faeton' successfully. Wc have a factor}' in Gujarat; if there were a Government expert he 
could take over that factory and help the man. 

0 Do you want Uie (.-overument factory to be shut up as soon as it is worked at a profit 
or gwdually developed till you got to the more advanced stage It should develop 

gradually. 
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' Q. The criterion you put is not that the Government factory pays, but thft it n 4 * 

loagei' be useful to the industry '!--A. The Government can transfer it to private enterp|i 8 C -; 
and it can still go on as a demonstration factory by helping them with experts. I daresay 4 , 
private com])aiiy would he V(‘ry pleased to take it over and allow a Govermuent official to come 
end help tliein with iK'W pi’ocesses. 

Q. I don’t think you are quite logi(al in your statement. The glass industry is now pay¬ 
ing in certain ])laces. A. Because the foreign artiide is very dear. 

Q. ^ on sti'.te that the factories should only he transferred, if the}' have hi'cn of use to the , 
public generally in the way of developing the indn,stry G- A. Yes, to a certii''t extent ; but 
if you prove the.t the factory lies been successful, people will copy and makt* otluu' factories,to ^ 
the extent where they have been succo,s.sful. 

Q. Don’t you want it to advance ? The most easy way of doing that is to continue the 
Government factory.- A. If it is successful, [s'ojtle will copy it to the extent that it has been 
successful. 

Q. You Would withdraw your criterion that the mere commercial Bucces.s of the factory 
should not he determined. P/nodenh You are mixing the two things ; the jiionecr factory 
and the demonstration factory, ^’ou begin a.s a pioneer factory and yon work it till it becomes 
H demonstration factory t A. 11 it is a .success, to that extent, but it does not prev'cnt you, 
if there is more scope, Irom contimmig that factory as a demonstration factory for a longer 
time. 

G. So that you will have to luodily this statement here. A. We will alter it to this 
e.xteut, r/:.. that they are. nece.s.sary in order to extend the .scope. The intention is that they 
continue to be demonstration factories. 

G. ^'ou Iransfer it from the |) 0 ,siti(m of a pioneer factory, dealing with one snnjile form 
of gliiss to a demonstration factory ; then it. becomes u jiioneer for the next industry, and so on 1 
— A. ^’es. 

Hnii’hli' Sir Fd'.iilhhoi/ ('lorfmWm// G- Don’t you think if you starl a factory on the 
copy of a Goyernment fact.ory, you will develop nothing f -A. Tliey will diwelop and let 
tJovernmeut e.lso develop. 

Q. T'heii in the case of the cotton industry. Government can go on devehqiing it 011 a higher 
scale and keep it. Kvery industry can hi* developed to a still higher stage —it is to start an 
industry that jieoplo are afraid. A. In the case of glass, they won't be able to make the finer 
(pialities for years. \ 

G. But remember if you have your new mdustiy as a copy of the Government factory, 
the Government factory if it continues iirodiicmg will direetly coiiqiete wit.li prix-ate enterprise, 
but if tlio enterprise m once started as yon make money you enn develop it \ i)nrself.--.'f. 
That point of eompetitioii was not considered so far as development is conceinod 

Q. development may go on for ever. Then yon want all the.se demonstration factories 
to be Government inHtitiition.s '( A. Not in all ca.scs. 

G- in every case it w'ill be so; every industry can always be developed to a higher 
Mage ? There are new inventions, new proec8se.s in every industry.---Y/r. l'Vardt:n.~^A. When 
(ioveriiment start laetories and they are well established, they should be handed over to private 
parties, so that those interested mav be enabled to work them on a larger and wider scale. 

Pn'.iulent. Q. That exclude.s tlie rest of the piililic. How is the public going to have a 
chance, if yon hand over Government factories to private concerns ? Nobody else could go into 
the saim^industry. -/I. Tliey may be haiuied over to private eiiterjirise. 

Sir F. I). Thxwkersay. When a demonstration factory is necessary for further developaient 
in that case the demonstration factory will have to stand. 

Uou'blf Sir Faziilbhoy Chirrimbhoy. Q. What about further development in that indus¬ 
try ?— A. Otherwise there is no scope. 

Q. Every industry cun develop further '{—A. This is my opinion, but the Chamber 
has not considered this [loiiit. lu. 

Question 10. 

Hm’bk Sir Faznlblmy (,'urrimbhoy. -Q. In answer to question 10 you say, “By the start¬ 
ing of industrial banks.’’ Has your Chamber thought of any scheme for an industrial bank ? 

- A. They have not considered any scheme in detail. 

Q. We would have been very much helped if you had told us what system you wish to 
adopt ill regard to industrial banks. Can you not help us with your personal opinion t—A. 

1 can give my personal opinion, viz., that with ordinary banks the system is they reijeive 
short-term deposits and capital is limited to short term, and they are not able to assist Indtts- 
tries or invest funds for longer periods than one year. If industrial banks are started with 
large capital of their own or otherwise raised by long-term debentures, then they can help 
industries in several ways. 
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Do they need Government help or can they start without Government help ?— A, 

' At pteeent we in Bombay are able to stoi t any good concern without Government help. 

Q. That is in Bombay, but in the ciise of industries in other parts of India, what sort 
of Government help would bo needed in etarting industrial banks.'’- vi. T have not conii- 
dered that. If properly organized industrial banks are started, Government help may be given 
by putting a portion of their own funds into such banks, and otherwise if they are well managed 
.they must bo at the batdc of them. 

0. . I\ith or without interest?— A. That entirely depends upon circumstances. lam 
not* at present pieparcd to say. In Bombay you may not ri'quire anv Indp but in places 
wheye they are very backward industrially, you may have to give some deposit without 
interest or at low rates of interest. It all d('ppnd8 upon local conditions. 

Mr. TTurden.- These industrial banks are neewsary in the economic interests of the 
country. Then^ slionld be a capital of at least o million sterling as a necessiiry ininimunr for 
India. 

Q. All jmid up ?- A. .411 paid up, or as may ho required. 

Q. Will tliat 1)0 a trading bank or an industrial bank ? A. Industrial and trading 
as well, doing ordinary banking business. In other parts of the world there are large banks. 

Q. What hoi}) should •Government give ?- yl. Government should deposit funds witli 
slicb banks to a certain extent. 

Q. Do you know anything about the German banks or the l)ank.s in .Japan ? - /I. When 
on the eontinont I .sjiw some of these Gern)an biink.s. 

Q. )Should tlni,t sy.jtom be ado})ted ? A. Yes. 

Q. Whi).t is thi'.t Hvst<‘m ? A. You must hav(' a representative in different industrial 
centres. They must be in contiict with the trade and industries of those places. 

Q. What Government helj) )ind Government control have th('y got ?- A. They have 
got the a.ssistance of Governn)cut funds ami c.v})erts aio supplied by Government particularly 
in Germany. I have no knowledge of Japiin. 

Q. Do they subscribe to the ci',i>ite,l of the new indiusti’it's which they take up? A. I 
do not know. I caiinot say at })resent. 

PrcsulcHl. Q. (’)i.n you assure us that the Government banks have the assistance of 
Government exp’erts ?- A. Generally they have. In IBO.b and l!«Ui T was in Berlin, )Saxony 
and Stutgart. 

Q. You mean to say that if they wanted to })iit money into a new te.nnory they could 
send for an expert in leather ?- A. The members of the Board ere Government experts; 
they are Government Directors. . 

Q. Are they Government officials ? We have never had any information of that sort 
before. Can you give us the iianie of the bank ? This is entirely at variance with the infor¬ 
mation we have had so far.-I have notes”’ on tl)is. with which 1 can furnish vou after 
the sitting. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. Ilavi> you an\' knowledge of banking law, with reference to making 
money more available for i)idu,‘-(;ies, or genenil bank biisiucs >■ A. I have, with regard 
to general banking business. 

Question 1:1 ((/). 

Sir I). ,1. Tata.- Q. In regard to (|Ue.stion 12 (o), may I ask why you have not answered 
it ? Have you no suggestions on thi). point ? Don’t you think trade guilds are rather im¬ 
portant and that they nould prove a ■ ))lution of some of our difllculties and enable us to helj) 
ourselves instead of going to Governnumt ?-(S'/r F. I). TlMckersaij.- A. Our knowledge of 
this is not quite full, ml we are mit ])repare(f to give definiti' information on this. 

Question IS. 

iSir F. H. Slewnrt. Q. How long Would you like t>) keep these results unpublished ?—Sir 
V. Ik Thaehrsoij.- A. That is a very difficult problem. • Suppose an expert in the oil industry 
is employed by Goveniment and his advii'c. is i sked for by a factoiy. He goi's there and shows 
them certain methods and the lesults of the woiking of tliat factoiy are better. We say that 
he should not at once come out and jiublish the work that he has <ione. .4t the same time, if 
another industry asks for him he should not say that because fie has been in a previous factory 
tliat knowledge of his should not hi* cinployed in the new one. What wi> intend is that what¬ 
ever knowledge he gets by going to that fi.etorv he should not withhold from other factories. 

Q. I want to know if there is to be a definite period- 3 years or years or 10 years, just 
88’in the tase of a pittenl.- A. If the expert has made discoveries and has been paid a foe 
by that factory, I dartsi.y they would for a certain time like that be kept seer***- 

♦ ViiU Aifpondix jirinU'U afler ornl evidence. 
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IJmible Sir R. N. Mnolvrjee. -Q. For what period, 5 years or 10 years It all 

(](-j)oiuiB upon the industry ; generally from .1 to 5 years ought to be sufficient; but not if the 
cxjx'rt has found thinss out at (Jovernnient exp(m 80 . 

Sit’ F. II. Siftrarl.- Q. Fou are quite cleai’ that the knowledge should be used for the 
])uhlic good, but you want at the sarnie time to prevent e.vploitation of the work already done 
by those who started the enterprise'! Suppose the man has been lent at Government 
exjsm.se. and whde exjierimenting he has found out (wtain things, lie is quite free to say 
then. 

Mr. ft. A. Tlmmatt. — Q. Will you not go further and say ho should be bound to coinmuni- 
e.'ite ? -1. Yes, We expect that when his advice is asked for. 

Q. Tt should not be left to his choice ; he should be boiirul to 1 — A. Yes. ^ 

Sir 1). .7. Tata. Q. f understand you mean that when a Government expert’s services 
are lent, and nothing is jiaid to him privately, the result ol the ln(|uirv should be published ( 

- A. No, not published but made avaibible to others. 

Q. In the case of a jnivate conqianv which borrows the services of an expert and pays 
for siiccial \\orl<, (lie results ol that work should be tlicir private properly for a number of 
years. A. Ve.s. 

Qiteslimi d'd. 

Sir D. J. Tala. Q. 1 f vou refer all these inquiries to the United Kingdom, don’t you think 
tfiat' knowhnlge ol local e.ireumstanees is necessary, and that they may not be able to meet all 
V’our requireinents > Sir V. I). Thod’fr.not/. A. Our previous reply says we must have a 
Scientilic Deiiartment for India ; but for special subjects it may be necessary to get the help 
of the United Kingdom. They may have greater experts and a large number of them. 

Qtir.'tfimt 24. 

Sir I). J. Tala.- Q. Who do you suggest, should subniit these questions ; the Government 
or the bodies conceited, or industrial concerns 'r Sir V. D. Thavkersay. A. The industries 
or bodies concerned. 

Q. Tliroiigh Government h-.4. Yes. 

Question 25. , \ 

Mr. (I. A Thomas.- Q. Yon say there have been three surveye. Can you point opt any 
tangible results from those surveys ?' Sir V. 1). Thaclce.rsmj. A. 1 do not say that tangible 
results can bo shown. 

Q. In yonr opinion have there been any results from these throe surveys at all di. 
T don't sax’ that tlm knowledge lias not been used in any way. I have no personal knowledge 
of the leather or oil industries, e.xcept that two or three mills have been started. 

' Q. So far as you know they have had no piuctical results at all t—A. I am not prepared 

to say that. The'oil industry must have utilized the information given in the monograph. 

Q. You say they “ must have ” ; you have no jnecise information on the subject P—A. 

1 have not worked an'oil factory, and aiii not prepared to .say ; nor have I worked a tannery. 

Q. Do vou think the Government monographs are sufficiently Well known to the public ? 

A. The answer will be given by those interested in those industries. They will be able to 
say whether lhe\ he.ve been useful or not. 

//on'/ile Sir Faudhhoy Currimbhoy. Q. What about the, hand-loom weaving; what 
researches have been made with regard to that ? A. A special officer Was appointed, and he 
Went through the distiicts where hand-looms are used. Tie made a report ; 1 have read it Wth 
great interest, but have no interest in the hand-loom industry. 

Q. Have (.loverninent given any grants towards helping these hand-looms ?- -A. I 
damsav ; I have heard of some. Those who have received help say that they have done a greaj; 

’ I. ' 

deal of good work. , 

Q. What is your experience ? d. T have no experience. I have heard that Mr. 
Churchill got a lakh or a lakh and a half of ru}>ee8. 

Question. 27 {b). 

Mr. A. Ghatterlori.- -Q. In the Bombay Presidency there is a special Agricultural Engineer, 
who. is Consulting Engineer, advising in regard to the installation of machinery and plant. 
Have you any knowledge of his work '{--Sir V. D. Thackersay .— A. As I said, these rem&vkfi 
apply generally to industrial enterprises. For agricultural purposes there may be exceptions. 
.'Vgriculturists are poor and are not able to judge for themselves, and any Government he^ 
rvould be useful; but this plant and machinery mentioned here applies to industrial concerns. 
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Q. In the case of these small concerns, would von object to consulting enginceis purchas¬ 
ing plant '(—A. On principle we are against it. It is quite open for a consulting engiiuier to 
say “ There are so many firins here in Bombay ; call for tenders, and if you will show them to 
me, I will give you advice.” 

Q. What is your objection ? A. On prineijito it is wrong ; if it becomes the general rule 
of Government that they should be purchasing agents, it would not be ijossiblo us Government 
ohhcials have lots of work to do. So far as the poor agriculturist is concenied, it is different; 
the Government official may buy ploughs for them. Our reply concerns industrial eutcrj)ri.se8 
on a large scale. 

Qiicslion :’8. 

Premknt.— Q. I understand you have not mneli faith in commercial museums ! Sir V. 
p. Thnekersay.- A. That must bo expected. I visited the Galeutta immeum, and think 
there is great room for im))rovement; for instance, they need a bigger building. *“ 

Mr. 0. E. Imv. Q. Bigger than the one in Council House Street ? A. (.'onncil House 
Street Museum has only one room. 

Q. Do you think Council House Street is a suitable location in Calcutta ‘! -A. The space 
is very limited. 

Q. Is it in the right |)art of Calcutta '! Butting it in Jtombay, would you jireler the site 
of the Secretariat, or that of the Cloth Market A. 1 would go more in t.he town, say, about 
the Jloney School, on the outskirts of business ; not in the thick of it. 

Ilmiblc Sir Fazidbhoy Currimblioy.-- Q. What line of development do you suggest'? A. 

They have limited space. They should have more space and more articles ; it requires great 
expansion. 

Mr. A. Clidllcrtoii.- Q. In regard to these commercial miisenius ; don’t }oii think that 
they exjiose the industrial weakness of the country rather than its strciigtli, and are liki'Iy to 
do more harm than good ' —A. We have found that in the past foreigners Jiavo taken advan- 
tego of them. But they can always get information which they want in mi'.ny ways. No 
harm has boon dont, but more advantago might be taken of them in India. 

^ 'Sir 1). J. Tata. — Q. Is it not a fac't that more advantage has been taken liy onr commer¬ 
cial rivals than by ourselves ; and (.he Japanese and Ocrinans know more about onr trade than 
we do ourselves ?■ A. It is better I,hat we. botli know, rather l.han they only, because they 
can always get all the information they want. 

Qiicjilioii 2!). 

IJmt'ble Sir Fuzulblwy Currimbhoy. Q. What kind of museums do you Want? Should 
samples of all manufactured articles in this country along with their prices he exhibited in the 
museums? Sir V. I). Tlmckrrsiiy.-A. Yes, and the naiqe of the manufacturer to whom, 
if any iiierehant wants, ho can apply. 

Q. Samples of foreign made articles should also bo included ?• A. Only such of them 
as could be made here; samples whh'h would be useful to Indie,. 

Q. JIo you also Want samples of articles that, (.iovernmeut gencre.lly jnirchase ? A. They 
would naturally be included there. 

Sir D. J. Takt.— Q. Prices, i’c voii know, keeji changing. Would you have someone 
constantly watching prices in order t o make the necesBary alterations in prices ? - A. I think 
the manufaihurers themselves will keep informing you of changes in prices, as they themselves 
rwill be very l;ccn to get orders. 

Q. Samples keep changing too. Tim mills make samples of one kind of c.rticle one month 
and then change.—/l. The thing is t.hi'l. t.lie particular knowledge is there. 

President.-'Q. Are ycu convinced thc.t it is practicable to have the prices kept up ? A. 

No. Prices are only a criterion. The manufacturers will be approached by the purchaser's. 

Q. I know of some manufacturers who object to prices being exposed that way. In some 
cases they are so high that they think they would discourage applicants.- H. The object of 
this exhibition is not to sell but to give knowledge to the pprehasers that such manufactiirc.s 
exist. 

Question 30. 

, Sir F, H. Stewart.- Q. Arc the Bombay Swadeshi Go-operatire Stores a commercial 
auccesB ?—Sir F. D. Thackersay.- -A. It is successful in Bombay. There, arc I,wo in Bombay, 
which are both successful. One is a limited and the other a private firm. They have done 
great service by introducing Indian goods to customers. * 

Bon’ble Sir Faznlbho^ Currimbhoy. — Q. You say. “ The committee do not deem it 
advisable that Government should start such eraporia themselves. This work should be left 
' .to-,thc public.” In places, where there is not so much commercial enterprise, and where there 
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aro many people who make these small articles, don’t you think that if there were a Govern 
mcnt department who could sell the products and encouraffc the people, that would benefit th( 
small industries ? -A. I do not tliiuk so. It is not po^ible. I do not think Government 
officials (811 successfully manage a job like that. The c.'ihibition is all right, but not such a 
loisiness as that of sliojikcepers. 

Sii D.J. Tntd. -Q. Not even the Civil Se.rvice ? A. Tlie Civil Service would bo too 
('.xpensive for small shops. 

llonble Sir Fazidhhoij C'urrimhhoy. -Q. Do you think that a Government oflicial would 
not be a proper person to sell the articles ? Mr. Mphtii.- A. How is he going to get hold ol 
other jM'ojile ‘t They are selling tlieiu in Cawnporc and otluu- places. 

Q. Are there agencies of these stores iqi-couiitry A. Tluw have sliojis. 

Q. The Hwadeshi Htores have their agents outside nomba\' f -A. In I’oona thei’ have 

r"- _ 

Sir D. J. Tata, -Every boil's sho}) is practically a iSwadeslii store. 

President. — Q. Do yon confine yourselvc.s, in Hwadesbi Stoias, to the, sale, only of Swa¬ 
deshi articles '! — A. Jn this store (,he\' do. 

Qucstivii 33. 

Mr. ('. E. Line. - -Q. Do you consider it possible, for an e.’chibition to bo self-supporting 
outside a I’residency town ?—Sir V. I). Tlmckersatj. — A. In I'residoucy towns we have found 
they could be made sclf-snpjioiting. 

Q. Outside presidency towns ‘t —A. I have no cApcuieiu'c, but I do not think tlu^y could, 
beeauBi' the gate, mom'v in large towns defray larg(^ly the expenditure, but in smaller jilaces 
Irhe gate money would not be suflicient. as the expenses are the same. 

Question 34. 

Mr. ( '. E. Low. Q. In regard to the (picstion of tradi^ rejiresentativiw, vou siiv. “ Their 
duty should mainly be that of the promotion and dev'elopment of oxji.nts of Indian manufac¬ 
tures by enabling Indian manufactures to introduce their wares in fonugn countries.’’ That 
is all right so far as it goes, Imt what about the export of Indian raw material.! '{ — Mr. Mehta. 
—A. We bojte that therii will b(( less and less export of Indian raw materials. 

Q. But if you don't export you cannot get money for your industries ? A. That is why 
We have stated that their duty should mainly bo that of the d(!velopment of o.xports of Indian 
manufactures. ^ 

Q. Don't you think that tlnwe is something in hol))ing the small Indian exporter to get 
his name recognized and his respomsibility guaranteed, etc., and help him to get into direct 
relations with foreign tniyers ? A. (.Icrtainly, he. would attend to that too. 

Q. You think that would be desirable A. Yes. 

Q. As an interim position working up to the time when we will maiiufacturo most of 
our raw material ? A. Yes. 

Question 3S. 

Mr. a. E. Imw. -Q. Why do you wish the Stores Diqiartment established in Delhi ?—6tr 
1 . D. Thuekers(tjf.—A. Because when there is a Store,s Department in England it means 
that India has to purchase articles through tlie India Office. 

Q. Why Delhi ? Why should the Stores Department be at the headquarters of the 
Imjierial Government t—A. We have mentioned Delhi, but Government can select Calcutta 
or Bombay. We mean any jdacc in India. , 

Sir I). J. Tata. -Q. By Didhi don't you nman a ciuitral place ? -A. Delhi was men¬ 
tioned because the Government of India lias its headquarters at Delhi. 

Question 41. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.- Q. You say, “ As there are practically no facilities for acquiring land 
for industrial purposes, it has not been practicable to start those industries, for the successful, 
working of which land has to be acquired.” Can you quote any instances I—Sir V. D. Thack- 
rrsay. — A. It was the sugar industry that was in the mind of the committee. Wo Were 
told that the industry could not be started until land was ac(|uired. 

Q. In writing that you were thinking ol the sugar industry only ?— A. Yes. 

Hon'bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Not any other industry ? Suppose if to-day. 
near the railw'ay line at some up-country place a man wanted to start a cotton mill, and if the 
owner of the land Would not sell it to him, then should Govermuent acquire this land ?— A. 
The Government has got power under the Act to acquire if thej- arc, satisfied that the land is 
ncccssar)'. 
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Q. Do you think under the present Act Government have got sufficient pov/er 1—A. Yes. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.-- -Q. You think that if, for instance, a bobbin factory wanted a site, 
that Government should .acquire the site t -A. If Government found that that was the only 
suitable site where the factor)' could b(! started, then Government should. 

Quest km. 4-1 {h). 

Hon'bk Sir Fazidblioi/ Cunimhhnij. Q. You say, “ Veiy lit.tle, has be('ii done in the tex¬ 
tile industr)’ to im]))dv<' th<‘ labourers’ efficiency and ekill.” In what way do you want more 
to be done ? Sir F. D. Thuclxrsuij. -.1. Wo my that we hav.', not done anything 8])ecial. 
We have not stiirt(‘d sjmcial nchoole ; at least W(' have. ftt.aHed schools, but they have not been 
fully utilized by the boys. 

Q. Do )'ou think that }'rimary education should be made c.nmj)ulnorv '(—A. That is 
the only way in which oiiv experience tells tis that the boys will go to school. This primary 
education should be compidsory for every child in the jilaiax 

Sir D. J. Tula. Q. Where is it to be imported ? In the mills or outside, .1. If 
there is com])ulsory educatioti for milMiands tluue should be for other boys in that town 
algo; n(»t specialh' for null bo\'s, othciavisi' thei'c would be difficult)’ in the matter of labour 
supply. •-Mr. Mehtu.- A. With regard to quest.hiu II (h) the labourers now have really no 
opportiinitv whatever of inqu'ovmg their efiiciency or cire.umKt.ances. In the first place, the 
books are written in linghsli; they have nothing m the vernacular by whie.h the)- can study, 
and night schools are outsfde their factory hours. 

Q. You think industrial clusscs and schools should be established 'i . A. Yes, and teach¬ 

ing should be. in the, vernacular. 

Sir 1). J. Tala. ■ -Q. When will they find the time, ?■ -A. The half-t,liners e,an certainly 
do that now, the bo)’.s. 

Q. You will wait till the.)’ gi'ow up before thi'V can acijuire aii) special skill 1-/1. No, 

I should start with 'tliem at once, the lialf-timcrs. 

Q. lint to get the benetit of it you must wait tdl they grow up - A. No, even in the 
case of the jiresent operal.ives, the half-timers, you will have to wait, till they grow up to get 
the benefit. With regard to the gi’own-up ojieratives they can find the time, although wo are 
looking forward to ghorte.ning t he hours of labour. 

Qufstiem Jo. 

Sir J). J. Tala.- -Q. Among the things )’ou mention as particularly e.ssential for improving 
the labourers’ efiiciency is redenqition of debt. Is anything being done, m regard to this ? 
Did not the Servants of India Society try something in that direction? What has-been the 
result Mr. Mehta.- A. It has oulv been in existence for a very short, f.ime. There has 
realK’ imt been sufficient time to get aii)- I’esults. It h.as only been in existence for one year 
or two. 

Hoiiblc Sir Fazulbhot/ Currimblion.---Q. You also speak of bottej’ wages.” What do 
you mean b)’ that ?--J. They have got better wages now. 

Sir D. J. Tata. -Q. Do you think these better wages are having a good ell'ect already 
in the direction you mention, in improving their efficieiiey and skill i -A. So far as 1 
can SCO, better wages have a good effect in large cities, because they are able to sjiend their 
money m proper directions ; but m up-eountr)' towiw 1 do not think that is the case. 

Q. In ])roper or improper directions?- A. They amuse themselves better, and have 
more faeilitios for aimisement. But in up-country pkiccs like Broach, they have no scojie foi 
aiuuaenieuts, and higher wages have not meant a higher standard of living. There in perhaps 
more idling. 

Hon’bk Sir FazvUay Curnmbla»j. AQ. Have you any experience of the Bombay 
labourers after the rise in wages ?• - A. No, I have no experience. 

Sir V. D. Thackersuy.- -They are w'orking the same us they did before. There is no 
iniprovemcnt. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. There is no deterioration eitlyrr '{—Sir V. D. Thaeixrsay. A. No. 

Hon'bk Sir FazuMoy Currimbhoy. -Q. Ai-e they working more efficiently t—A. Just 
the same. I don’t find that they are working any worse or better. 

Question 47. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have x oii had any experience of students of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute l-Sir V. D. Thuck&rsay.—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you find they did ?—A. Wc have one head weaving master working very 
satisfectorily and alao an engineer. 
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Q. Wi!it |)ia,( tiral t-xj)CJ ieiico did tliey have after leaving the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute ajid coming to you ?-/(. They had no jnactice.l experience. They received at 
our mill their practical experience. 

Q. llmv long has the weaving master been with you ? -A. Nearly 5 yeare. 

Q. At first did }ou employ him on a responsible basis or as a learner? -A. He came 
a.s an assistant into t he depai’trnent on a small salary as ni apjamitice. He kept factory hours 
and worked e.vut.ly like other j)eople. 

Q. W'e have heard complaints on the pe.rt of sonn' witnesses that these boys when they 
coiiK' out of the Technical Jnstitute don't like to keep faetorv hours, and it Was therefore 
suggested that it would be Indter to take them earlier and give them a practical course before 
they W(nt to the college : what do you think of that idea ? A. Thctc was a suggestion made 
to that elTeet, because in the third and fourth year in the college they were given an opportunity 
to go to a mill. Some mills do take apprentices iji that way to give tlnun more experience in 
the factory. The. course is a ban-year course ; the first two years t.hey must, have a theore¬ 
tical knowledge,; in the third and bmitli they must be given an ojrpoitunity to go to a factory 
and see things for them,selves. 

Q. The complaint wa,N that ev(m some, with that amount of practical work which they 
did when tliev ea,me out of the institute, did not like to keep fi-.etory liours. A. There may 
he. some inst,anees, hut in our ease they did the work we gavi' them, ami now thev are getting 
four times the wages they started with. 


Question 4S. 

lloii'hli: Sii 1(. N. Mnukerjer. - Q. ^’ou say, “ Tlio suggestion imide by I’riueipal Dawson 
of the Victoria Jubilee Tei huieal Institute m his ('videuec before the Public Works Cornraittec 
that jiraetieal training should begin at the age ol M appe.ai',s ivortliy of eon,sideration.”~/S 4 r V. 
D. Tharhrrsay. A. That is Mr. Dawson's ojiinion. 

Q. How long has he hoeu jn'iiuapal of that college A. Many wars. 

Q. You think that it is best, to stai't jiraetical experience at an early age ? —A. Yob, 
partieuli;,r]\ iu some of the lines, like engineering. An early training is the best training. 

Qtu'nfioii 40. 

3tr. (J. A. Tli<)}iiiir,. Q. 'i oil sav. " Mill-liauds. it appears do not takeadeipiateadvantage 
of th ese nighi. schools, as after 12 hours ol ]i)iysieal exertion tliiw are too much e.tliaustcd to be 
attraided to night schools.” Do you tliiiik fhen that if tlie hours of work wire reduced from’ 
12 to 10, they would attend night schools ?■ A. I am not juepared to sav that. 

Q. You say. ” There is a great need howexer fm extending the number of night schools.” 
Hut if the jiiglit schools don't attraet mill liands, what is the use of extending the number ? 

- A. 1 do not know wliat was in the mind ol the committee. I am not prepared to reply 
to that. 

iSir J>. J. T(tt<(. Q. With reference to this ipiestion, you ,say. " after 12 hours of jihysieal 
e.xertion they aie too much exhausted to be attraeted to nighf. schools.” Do T take it from this 
that ) ()U are in favour of slKu tcr working lioiirs ?— A. No, I am not in favour of shorter work¬ 
ing hours. 

(J. Do yon ju'efer to work them for 12 hours ? A. Do you ask me as a mill-owner or as 
a member of the ( ouimittee ? If you make mills work in competition with foreigners, then 12 
hours are neeessaiy. 

Q. Wiiat T mean is tills : Take tfie question of eonipetition. Do you think by working 
them 12 hours, you are getting the best out of thoiri ?- A. Yes. 

Q. Thmi when tliey aje in the mill for 12 hours, tliey give you 12 hours’ work '(—■A. No, 
they work 8 or 9 hours. 

Q. Tlii'n wh)’ kecj) t.hem coufined in the mill foi 12 hours ? Why not lot them Work for 
8 houre, and give them more time and loiaure '{—A. We liave tried that; on certain hoUdavs 
wo have xx'orked less, hut their habit is that thev want to go out of the mill. 

Q. AVhy not impj ove on that by giving tliem shorter houm ; so that they may have a httle 
more time for the amenities of life.- A. We have found that they arc not able to produce the 
same amount of work in shorter lioiiis, though proportionately they give more. In 12 hours 
they give certainly more than in 10 hoiim, as the actual efficieiiey of machinery obtained under 
12 liours is such that shorter hours will not coiiipenHatc fw longer houre by a slightly better 
efficiency. 

Q. You have to consider the future also. Don’t you think that by giving your labour 
better conditions of work, you will in course of time succeed in getting production in 10 hours, 
which you are getting in 12 ?—A. If the hands do not loaf. 
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Q. You yourself admit that instead of working 12, they work only 8 ’’. -A. T have seen 
other people argue like this, but have never seen a mill-owner working 8 hours. I as a mill- 
owner have found that in 10 houre they did not do as mueh work as in 12 hours. 

Q. Do you think they could work 8 hours at a stretch, if they are put to it'(- A. They 
cannot work 3 hours in a stretch in our Indian climate. 

Q. By experience T liave found that on an eiglit-hour working day We have had very good 
results. You could have two shifts of 8 hours ? -A. I daresay it Would he very good, but we 
have not got the number of workmen required for two shifts ; we are short of labour even now. 

Hon’ble Sir Faznlhlioy CnrrimbJioi/. — Q. I suppose y()U geuej'ally attend your mills ?— A. 
Not 80 much as I used to do in my young days. 

Q. Your experience is that a man on a stretcli c.innot work more! than .3 hours con¬ 
tinuously ?- A. Yes. 

Q. Su})})Ose you give them 8 hours work, the)- would not work conlinuously for all this 
time.- A. The time lost is in lo;iling about. 

Q. Do you think you liav«^ sutlichmt control over your men to make them work ?— A. 
We have no control. 

Q. Do you think that by working sliortor hotii's you will be able to compete with import¬ 
ed articles ? A. Under present circumstance,s of our labour, no. 

Honhk Sir R. N. Moaherjec..- Q. In answer to quentiou 17 you say. “ Students who 
have obtained di])lonuiB from the fornun institute are on the whole found to be satisfactory.” 
What is their training ? A. Weaving. 

Q. That training does not w,ant so inucli of practical exjievience and workshops training 
as in mechanical engineering ? rJ. There also it has to bo piwtical. It is of a difl’erent, 
character. 

Q. You do not know of any studi'nts from that institute who have come o\it as mecha¬ 
nical engintsWK or foremen ? - /I. I liave not taken up raw students from that institute in our 
mills, but I have engineers who have passed from that Institute and served elsewhere. 

QiiedidH no. 

Sir F. //. Slewarl,~Q. The answer to ijuostions .fhi to G2 provides for the formation of a 
Board of Industries. What about this Board of Industries you speak of in reference to this 
question A. *Thi.s i.s for educational pur])o.scs, and the othei' is for commercial purposes. 

By Mr. Thomn.t.- I.s not the Council you refer to in answer to question 50 in existence 
ah’cadv ?— A. There i.s the governing body of tlie Victoria Technical Ijistitute. 

(V- Is there not a (Jonimittee for Diiection of Tecijnical Kdneation ? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not conqiosed in much the saiiie way ? There is, of course, the Indian Merchants’ 
Bureau there. - A. 'fhe first four are the same so far a.s the Teehnica! Insl'itute is concerned. 

Sir F. U. StPinnrt.- Q. You will have the Direetor of Indu.strien on thi.s hoard, too, 
suppose, though you do not say so A. Ye.s. 

Q. Do you think tliere is sufficient representation of the eniployers there '; A. There 
are Boats provided for that purpo'.e, that is, 5, (5, 7 and 8. 

Q. Whom would you plaee tiie technieal edueatiou under? A. Under the Industrial 
Department or the Diiuetor of Public Tnslruetion ? A. We. have said there, the Board of 
Industries. 

Q. That will be in full charge ? A. The technical instruction will not bo under tlie 
Education Department. 

Qwdion !>]. 

Sir F. II. Stewiirt.- Q. Take the ease of an ordiiwiy comn.eidal (Inn which does not want 
aBsistance from (Government in aii)' Way. Ilow aro you going to persuade sucli commercial 
firms to take, tliese men aH uppreutieeB ? Mr. Wurden. A. Years ago, firms did take appren¬ 
tices, but for some time they discontinued taking tliem and tluy took junior clerks. Tlie 
firms arc not taking ajiprentiees now. 

Q. Wdiv liave tliey discontinued ?- A. Most of them get ciieaji European assistants 
from England. PreviouHly it was very expensive to get European as.sistantB. but iiowaday.s 
tliey get clieap assistants and so they do not employ Indian ajiprentices. 

Q. Are these graduates ill I omnicree willing to st.-iii at (lie Ijottom ? A. They would be 
if sufficient inducement is given to tliem. 

Q. What do you,niesn by sufficient indueement ? —A. If ttiere are prospects of rising. 

Q. That Would depend ujioii themselvoa, would it not I A. Quite right. If they qualify 
themselves, suppose tliey have no prospects of rising higlier. The Eurojiean firms who would 
require them get good European assistants for Bs. 250 and 300. Tliat is the great difficulty 
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nowadavB. Years gone hr-, they (^ould not get good European assiatents for under Rs. 600, 
J>u<. now they get men for Its. 250 with jn'ospeeta of riaing liigher. Tn some banks there are 
well qnalified Indians who have had 10, 20 v’ears stondiug, but they very seldom get a salary 
higher than Rs. 200 . 80 to that extent thev luive no ])ros]iee,ts before them. (Iraduates if 
they had prosjieels befoiethem would join most of these fi'ios and prove very effieient hands. 

Q. Does the riirulnate in Domrnei'ee pass anv e.xamine.tion ! A. lTe])assesan examina¬ 
tion in theory. In theory they are very prolieient, but in praetiee they are found wanting. 

Q. Are they willing to begin from the bottom in office 1 ■ A. They ere willing provided 
tluy ha ve prospects befoi’e th( m. If theic a.re no prospe<'t.s then they a)e rather reluctant. 
The first batch of graduates was turned out host year hv the Commercial College and all 
got employment, and they are taken u|i \e)y readily on a higher salary than the ordinar}' 
B.A.. and the lunirse is four years Irom mul i iculatioii. 'I’lie covr.se for t he (srdinary R.A. and 
for this is the Bame. 

The ordinary R.A. gets Rs. .50, and .n gra,dnate of the College, of Commerce gets something 
about Rs. 100 . ] wanted one gradnat<‘ for my concern, but I <'onld not get one because the 

Rrincipal Kaid that, all the, graduates had beim already emjjloyed. That is a good sign. 

Q. Is t.here a large mindier of students. ? A. Ninety )>asse.d last yea,r. 

I do not know this year jirobabh about 70 or HO. 

lloh'Ui' Sir F(iivUi]m/ Currhnhlmi. Q. Mr. W.arden. when you say that t.liey have no 
ehanee, you mean In Euro]iean fl'ans ' A. Ves. 

Q. And not the Indian fij ius ? A. No. Hut there are large Kuro])ean firms. 

Q. There are large ludic.n fiiins I.00 C A. Tluw have some cliance. 

Q. I sn]qawe every chance, - /J. f refer jiiiiticnlarly to the banlos and tlu^ European 
houses. 

Rut they are private firms. They could employ anybody they liked '! ~A. Quite 
right. Covernnumt has tiothing to do with it. 

Q. A^ou say Indians do not draw moisi than Rs. 2.50 in tlie banks. What banks ? —A. 
It is no mse giving names. Chuierally sp(‘aking. 

Q. There are some l)anks who surely give more than R.s. 25() to Indians ?- A. There 
may be. It would be rather invidious, 

Mr. (!. E. Iji'II'.- Q. Tn the firstpkice, about this ]>oiuti which was rai.sed by Sir F. II. Stewart, 
I .sup])ose it is (|uite reasonable that a man after he ))aKse,s his R.A. examination in commerce, 
sliould be ready to begin at the bottom in office work and work up his prospects. Rut do you 
really (!ont(uu])late his taking up a line in which h(! could obtain some te.chnica.l .skill as super¬ 
visor or .skilled manager ? The man after doing a four years' (-ourse will havr* to ste.it at the 
bottom of another coirrse of three or four years to obtain the skill in order that he may Ixicome 
supervisor or manager A. 'WTien a man has received that amount of education and culture 
he will b(^ able to acquire the details in a much shorter time. 

Q. Technical details like that of mechanical eugineo'ing ? What sort of supervisor or 
manager do you mean 1 -A. i8upervi,sor in office. 

Q. When you Bay, su](ervisor or skilled manage]’, I thought you meant technically skilled 
man.— A. No. 

Q. As between answers to (|ue.stions 51 and .52 there appeal's to be some discrepancj'. 
A' on say a,t the end of answnir to (piestion 51 “ The (iovernment may well devise some bucII' 
scheme under whidi a certain number of students should annually be Bent to foreign countries 
to obtain training, specially iis managers and supei'visors of all gj’ades." At the beginning of 
auBWer to question .52. you say, “ As before mentioned (Iovernment should institute scholarshipH 
for jrersons vi'ho have worked in tbit, country as supervisors and managers to study eonditioiiB 
and methods in other countries." Do you mean the fane thing, or are they two separate 
lots of pcojile ?• A. For getting education in other conniries. The chamber had probably 
in view the syBtem adopted in Jiljian. 

Q. I want to know what is the meaning. Could you clear up the discrepancy between 
tho answers to the two questions ? It is not quiti clear whether it is a different class of people. 
— A. It means more m the industiial fine and in the technical line. 

Q. Do you mean two sets of scholarships, one for students and another for tnon who 
woik as supervisors or managers ?- A. Only for Btiidents. 

Q. And do you mean students with technical knowledge. 1— A. Yes, 

Question 52. * 

Sir F. H. Stewart .—Q. Is there only one, course,, or are there separate courses for industrifi* 
and commerce’-y4. In the t.'ollege of (.'omnierce there is only one course. 
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Mr. M^ta. Some of the students who joined the College of Commerce may go to the 
twhniMl school. You know they are entirely different. One deals only with commerce and 
the other with industry. 

Q. Of what age are these studente ?— A. Not less than seventeen. 

^ Q. And would that be about the time that they go to the technical institute also ?— A. 

Q. They must be matriculates? -A. Yes. 

Question 5?. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. I should like to draw attention to the scheme thiit has been submitted 
by Mr. Padshali about the Technological Institute' at Sukchi. 

Presiil,ent. - llw Oomminsion visited Sakchi and We heard that Wo will take it up again 
a httle more thoroughly, not only with regard to iron and steel, but the, whole of engineerin' - 
the question of establishing a central institute somewhere in that district. We shall not foreot 
that. 

Question 5J. 

Mr. ^/nrden. With regaril to these mechanical engineers the svstein of examination 
in different centres is very varied. Foi' instance, in Bombay the c.xamination is much 
more stiff and severe than’in the United Ih'ovinces. An engineer from United .Provinces 
is not allowed to work in Bombe-y because the standard of examination is quite different. 
I wish to bring to the notice, of the (Vimmission the desirability of having uniformity in these 
mechunieal oxaminations, and securing the intcrihange, ol engineers from different parts of 
India. 

Mr. 0. A. Thomas. Q. They do not require certilicates m Madra.s ? A. No. Butiniiie 
United Provinces and .Bombai' they re(|uire certificates. 

Q. They recognize Bombay certifice.tes in United Provinces ? A. Yes. But the United 
Provinces certificates are not recognized in Bombay. A man who has jiassed the first c.L:s.s 
in United Provinces would not come up to the standard of the, man who has passed in second 
I ebss in Bombay. This sort of anoniidy should be removed. 

President.— Q. We have had a good deal of evidence about it from the engineers, tlie 
ilispectom of factories and the insjiectors of boilers. A. I say it from mv own experience as 
a factory owner. , 

(Inestions 51} to G:i. 

Mr. C. E. hrw.— Q. You agree that care should be taken to avoid wasteful overbpping 
between one province and another, that is to say, they should not fritter away their energies 
on research which is.going on already, and arrangements bc/ween the provincial and the impe¬ 
rial departments and between the provincial deiairtments themselves must be made to obviate 
that. I suppose you realize that ?—Sir P. D. Thackersay.^ A. Overlajijiing must be ensured 
against. The idea is that the institute, which is in Bombay should pa}' more attontion to some 
of Uie industries which are in that locality, where they can make investigations with greater 
facility. 

In Madras and in Bengal they should pay sjiecial attention to industrio. there. 

Q. It is not only that. Is il not a question of staff ? Certain things cannot be taken 
up without a rather extensive staff of exjierts in several branches of industry, and when you get 
a thing like that, which applies to seveial provinces it would be a great waste to have a number 
of provinces each emjiloying four or five, experts in a ])articnlar industry. That is a case in 
which it could more suite,blv be taken b • Ihe Imperial Institute ? A. Yes. 

Si/r F. II. Stewart. - -Q. You think that the Uu'cctor of Iiidustri ies should be the, Becretary 
of your Board of Industries ?- A. That we have said. 

Q. That might apply to the Bombay city, very well. lu Bombay you have got a brge 
number of capable and interested men who can form a representative Board of Industries, but 
in other provinces which are not so well developed, it might jierhaps be better to give executive, 
power to the Directoi’ and have the committee advisory*? A. In most of the Presidency 
towns it will be quite possible to get sufficiently advanced men to join the committee, in Bonibay. 
Calcutta and Madras. 

Q. You think you could get leading businessmen to serve on such a committee?—A. 

Yes. 

Q. It will mean giving up a great deal of their time ? .•!. 1 daresay that pubhc spirited 

men who would work would be found. After all, this will be an advisory committee to a, 
certain extent, and I think it will meet when there is any question of policy or something of 
that kind is discussed, and the secretary will be given power as to the usual routine work. 

' ■ H 1442-47 
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Q. What will be the relation of this committee to the Government ?— A. If certain funds 
are provided by Government, this committee will have power to dispose of the funds. 

Q. And would the committee itself have free access to the Local Government ?— A. It 
will have free access to the Local Government only through the Director. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. Q. The Director will be the executive officer of Government ?— A. 
He will be the e.xeciitivo officer of Government. 

Q. lie will also be the secretai’y of this board ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that board will exercise executive powers 1 — A. With regard to budgetted 
funds, .and not with regard to the details of Work. 

Q. "i'cn B)iy that the Board of Industries should be not merely advisory but should have 
executive powers with budgetted funds.-- /!. With budgetted funds. It will be on the lines 
of Bombay municipal administration. The corporation has budgetted funds and the 
executive oflicer, though appointed by Government, is there to carry out the orders. 

Q. TIic executive powers begin and end witli the preparation of budget ?— A. And the 
general policy. 

Q. They will have no real executive powers No. No executive powers in that 

sense. 

Q. Should they be a paid body or purely honorary ? A. That is a matter which we have 
not considered. It entirely depends on bow much work they haVe. If there is a lot of Work, 
i(, w'ill be just like, the Port Trust Board or the Improvement Trust Board. 

Q. Tliev w'ill get fees for attending meetings ? —A. If there is a lot of work. If there 
is occasional work only I do not think there is any necessity to pay fees. 

Q. I do not exactly understand what you mean by executive pow'ors w'ith budgetted 
funds. Is the (iovernmeut to make an allotment to them to spend as they hked '( —A. Go* 
vernment would allot so much money. 

Q. Will Government make provision for industries and ask the advisory board how to 
Sfiend it ? Will it be a purely advisory bod\- advising how they should spend the money pro- 
\ ided f A. If Government is to accept their advice it is better that the board has independent 
power to sjiend the amount and the executive officer of Government will maturally spend that. ' 

Q. Will the board also issue orders to the Dh-ector telling him what to do ?— A. Suppose 
the board allots a certain sum for a certain industry the executive officer, who is the Director 
of Industries, will carry out their orders. . '* 

Q. He will be the executive officer of the board ? -A. Yes. 

Q. And executive officer of the Government I—A. Yes. There is no inconsistency 
in that. 

Q. He w'ill be under dual contiol ?— A. When Government has once sanctioned funds 
for the purpose the advisory committee composed of several representatives are the best people 
to judge whether and where to spend. Government must take aoniebody’s advice, and we say 
that this committee is a representative body whose advice Government should follow. 

Q. Is there not a difl'erence between giving advice to Government and directing the'Go- 
xernment officer to do certain things '( — A. Government must follow somebody’s advice and 
we say that it should follow this committee’s advice rather than that of any other individual. 

Q. The advice of the board should be binding upon the Government ?— A. Consistently 
with funds. It is for Government to say how much funds they will place at the board’s 
disposal. 

Q. If the Director of Industries did not agree with their advice. Would he be at liberty to 
put his view's before the Government ?- -A. We say that this advisory body is more able to 
advise the Government than one member of Government, and that is the view we hold. 

Q. Will there be any staff under the Board of Industries?-- A. There will be a stafi 
und(!r the Director of Industries. 

at 

Q. And not under the Board of Industries ?— A. I think the same staff which is under 
the Director of Industries will do the work of the board. 

Q. Will the Board of Industries have any control over the Director of Industries staS ?_ 

A. No control. 

Q. Will they not be a purtdy advisory body then ? 1 do not quite follow what organiza¬ 
tion you propose.—^. We take the simiLir instance of a municipal corporation. They are a 
body, and there is the e.xecutive officer of the municijiality, that is the commissioner, and he 
carries (Hit the orders of the corjmratiou. 

y. Has the municipality any control over the establishment ? Would the Board of 
Industries create appointments ?— A. Within the funds. They cantiot compel Government 
t.o spend extra funds. That is my view of it. 
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Q. It will not be an advisoiy body, but an executive body ? One time you say one thmg 
and at another time another thing, .^e they an advisory body or an executive body ?— Mr. 

Mehta. — A. We say executive body. 

Sir V. D. Thackersay .—Executive power with budgetted funds. 

Q. Can they appoint Government servants 1 Can they create pensionable appointments 
under Government ?— A. Any appointment under that body. 

Q. They will appoint their own servants ?— A. Yes. 

Q. There will be one eetablishnient under the Government and another establishment 
under the Board of Industries ?— A. This establishment will be under the Director of Indus¬ 
tries, and he is the Secretaiy of the Board. The board itself appoints its staff. 

Q. And not the Government staff? - A. No. The Director of Industries will bo the 
servant of the board and not of the Government in so far as the Work of the board is concerned. 

Q. At one tim(! he is a servant of the Government and at another time of the Board of 
Industries, and a part of the staff will be under the Government and a part under the Board 
of Industries ? —A. He will be unde)- the board. 

Q. The Director of Industrie.s will be a servant of the board and not a servant of the 
Government ?— A. No. 

The whole dilliculty arises from the fact that there should be some body to advise Govern¬ 
ment, and the committee’s idea is that, so far as the board is representative, it should have, 
control over the binds. It is not a question of controlling the Director of Industries, but of 
control of the expenditure by a rtipresentative body. What we wanted to avoid Was the 
board giving its advice, but the Government saying no to a proposal submitted by the 
board. 

President.- Q. It is not merely a question of one department, but the other dcjiartments 
concerned have to be CQiisulted.— A. The f^liainber thinks that the advice of a representative 
body should Ix' followed and that this proposal should not be thrown away on the question 
of details. 

Q. You may make a proposal to the Board of Industries which will interfere with the whole 
j)olicy of the Forest Department and the Forest Department may object and by- your scheme 
you break the machinery of Government '!—A. We mean that the advice of the representative 
committee should, so far as budgetted funds ai-e concerned, be followed. 

Q. You meajj that this committee should riot be purely advisoi-}% meri'ly to pass resolu¬ 
tions and nothing more. You want something more than that ? A. Yes, and the whole 
scheme must be prepared in accordance with that idea. 

Q. And it -will have to be fitted in with the Government machinery 't--A. Yes. 

Eon'blc Sir Fazulbhoy Cwrinibhoy. — Q. As far as I lijive understood your scheme, you 
desire control over budgetted funds. 8uppo.)e. the Government budgets for one year Es. 5,000 or 
Rs. 10,000 and you want more than Rs. 20,000 for starting new industries, you cannot do any- 
tlyng in that year ? A. This committee will naturally consider ahead what schemes were 
meant for the corning yeai--~ just as other budgets are prepared. They will submit their scheme 
to Government and Government will grant money according to circumstances. 

Q. Do you want this Industries Department to be under the Imperial Department, or 
should it be quite a separate department ? Should it be under the control of the Imperial 
Department or- independent of the Government of India ? —A. Independent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but we have said how to co-ordinate the work. 

Q. Suppose you want the Government to guarantee interest on a very big concern for a 
certain number of years, don't you thinl tliat this can only be done by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment ?— A. That entirely depends on how the whole organization is developed in our reforms. 

Q. The Director must be the executive officer of the board so far as this work is concern¬ 
ed, just like the municipal commissioner who does the work of the corporation.- A. Yes. 

Q. Has he any other work besides this ?--A. He has got the Museum and what other 
things he has got to do. 

Q. But not the starting of industries t—A. No. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. What, in your opinion, should be the numbers of this board ? — 

Would you have a larger body which would sit permanently, or would you have a very small 
body which may add other members for special purposes t—A. Six or eight members. It 
may meet once a month or once in two months. 

Q. The only Board of Industries we' have come across so far consisted of something over 
20. — A. That is not a working body. That is too big. 

Q. The smaller the •better t—A. Yes. About six to eight. 

Q. With power to add to their number for any particular purpose t—A. Yea. 
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Questions 63 to 76. 

Mr. C. E. Tmw. -Q. AVTiy do you put luiiioralogy under the Tlesearch Institute when it is 
already beiii}; dojie by the (biological Survey ?- A. It ought to be in the Geological Survey. 

Questions SO and 81. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas, — Q. What do v ou'mcan by saying “ The coinmittop however fear that 
the utility of this college is greatly marred by its being undtir-financed '? ’’ In what way is it 
under-hirinced ?— A. Tliat is not my persoiiii.l opinion. Building is the difficulty. 

Q. That is going to be provided as soon as a site is found. 

To Mr. Mehta. Is it your opinion that the college is under-financed ?— Mr. Mehta. — A. 
It IS not my opiiion but that of the (lhanilier. 

Question 81 (a) 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.- Q. You yuopose to abolisli octroi dutie.s. You do not propose that 
octroi sloRild be abolished altogether 't--A. No. 

Q. If you take away from the niunioipality a large yiortion of its revoniie.s ofitained by 
octroi duty, how do you suggest their raising additional revenues ? If other forms of la.xation 
wliat other forms ?- A. VVe have not considered that in detail. Octroi duty docs not form 
a very large yioition of the income. 

Q. You yirojio.se that the niuniciyiality .should maintain the. roads to the factories in good 
state. 

Sir V. I>. Thaekcrsaij. A. It is a small matter. 

Q. Why should tlu' gimeral tax payer be made to pay for private roads to factories t -A. 
He should not. 

Q. The roads arc alree.dy maiiitaiiied in good state ? A. Sometimes yes, and sometimes 
no, it it is a side road. VVe iiave not made a syieeial yioint of it. 

Quest uiHs S2 to 88. 

Sir E. II. Stewart. Q. It is difficult to know how to deal with these yioints. (Ian you sug¬ 
gest how you could make the ymblications more available ?—.'1. In large cities they may be 
made, more available, fclome of the Galeutta publie,ations are not available in Bombay. 

President You can jmt your name, as a regular subscriber.--^. When we want them we 
do get them. After all, it is not ini])o;;sible. to get them. ^ 

Q. If von w.iut to subscribe to the volume of the Records of tlio Geological Survey, you 
have oniv to ])ay Rr. 2 and } ou get a lUlO-jiage volume freely illustrated and sent to yon by post 
immediately. Would it not be desirable to publish every ijiiarter a list of Government publi¬ 
cations available or monographs ? 

President. It is jmblished in the Gazette. They ought to be in the Ghambcr, if the 
('hainber i.s a regular sub.scriber. 

Question 89. 

Hon'bk Sir R. N. Moohrjec. --Q. If the system of hall marking be made compulsory it 
would involve a hardsbifi to the poor jieople b -/I. That is the opinion of the Chamber. 
Tliiyv thought it would be a hardship on the smaller people. 

Q. Hall iiic.rking means that the thing is gemiine.—.I. There is no objection to getting 
the thing hall marked and selling it liall marked. But it should not be made conipulsoiy that 
l•verv artiele should he hall marked. If anybody wants to get the thing hall marked and sell 
It as hall marked and gets higher jirioe.s, he may do so. 

Q. It ks not done elsewhere. Some people like to have their goods hall marked so that 
tlipv might ])ass as goods of first class cpiality.. A. It should not be made compulsory. 

Q. The s\stem will be very good for those who want to get the article hall marked.— A. 
There is no objection to that. 

Question 91. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. Q. Do ywi think that certificates of quality should be required for 
foods and dnigs ?— A. You mean Government certificates ? 

Q. What else could you have t—A. If emy food or drug is adulterated there should be 
penalties for it; otherwise there will have to be a regular staff of Government for giving certi¬ 
ficates. I say this from a practical point of view. 

Q. Don’t you think that certificates of quality Would be possible in the case of exported 
articles—hides, cotton for instance. -4. If Government undertake to certify the quality, the 
purchaser will prefer it. Government work is so great that it would bo practically impossible 
to do this thing. The adulteration of food and drugs is a very important question. Take for 
instance, ghee. Fat is put into it and it is called ghee. 
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Question 96. 

Presi^^. -Q. Have you consulted all the other members of the Committee whether 
there will be any difficulty in the registration of jmrtnershipa There is a difference of 

opinion. Some hold that registration is impracticable, while others think that it is not. 

Q. May we take this as the opinion of the majority ?— A. The majority present on that 
date was of that opinion. -Mr. Warden. A. I may say there are practical difficulties as 
trade is now being carried on, in not having partnerships registiw.d. I know that some of our 
members said that it would interfere with the Hindu law of joint ownership. Hut that is not 
the point. If memlxu’s of a joint family want to trade as partners you may set aside a certain 
portion as capital out of the joint property and trade with it. But so far as trade is now 
concerned, business is carricnl on in the, ni'.mes of sons who are in the college, and I know that 
in certain cases bu.siness is carried on in the names of famihos. With firms it is very difficult 
to know the names of the. partners, and in casi^ of litigation when you have to file suits against 
parties you have to declare the partnership and you cannot give the names of the lucmbers 
constituting the partnership. It is very desirable in the interests of trade to have registration 
of partnershijiM. 


Qaesiwn, 9S. 

Q. Apart from the (piestion of railway freights, classification of goods, the apportion¬ 
ment of risk and the regulation of rates, liave you experienced any other difficulty in the trans¬ 
port of goods I lias there been delay in getting goods ? - 

Sir V. D. Tliuclrr.saii. A. In the ordinary transport ? 

Q. \es. --,'1. Ihei'i' is no special difficnilty always. There are always delays in linos. 
I know that cotton could not be brough!. from the Madras Ihiwidenev in three months and 
we had to store it in Madra.s for two or two and a half mouths. . 

Q. Have you exper'eiicc-d that foreign goods ar.‘. carried at less freighi than certain 
Indian goods ? A. 1 do not jnit it in tliat way, lliey do not make a distinction that way. 
There is tlie difficulty ol waggons. If you bring cotton from Southern India, if you bring it 
direct, io comes (piiekei, there is less mileage and there is no diilieulty of transport. They 
charge JiigJier rate. There is e, longer rcnit.e through Madras. It will be sent from (Joiiubatoro 
to Madras, it wdl have to he carted tliere, there is loiigei inilci!,ge, but that is cheaper. It is 
cheajrer to take it to Madras, earl it from and to the station, spend money on godown hire, and 
waste, time. Itrtakes a longer time for the railways to bring it, and many more waggons but it 
is cheaper than coming ilireei, to liombay. From Foimbatore, to Bombay, the direct route 
is very dear, but by luingmg it eta Madras it is clusiper. Tliis is because there, are through 
rateji between tlie various port , and we take advantage of tlie port rates to Bombav from 
Madivu',. 

Q. If you bring cotton from (,'oimbatore direct you have to pay a higher rate ? A. Yes. 

Q. Tf you send that to Madras and then to Bombay it is eheajier ?— A. Yes. 

Q. But it means more time -A. Y'es. 

Hon’ble Sir Fuzulbkitij Carriinblmtj. —Q. Suppose you have a factory in Ahiuedabad sending 
goods from there to Helbi, the freight from Ahiuedabad to Delhi is higher than from Bombay 
to Delhi ?- A. I’roportionally mu' h higher. \’ou know what they call waggon load and long 
lead. 'I’hey evidently put eve.. i..jdy on the same basis. They say that it is the same for 
everybody, but in practice it give.s advantage, to foreign countries because it is only goods that 
come to Bombay tlie.t can give waggon loads and long lead and the factory in Ahiuedabad 
cannot do that and it has to pay a higher rate. If the railways are worked in the, interests of 
industries, they must give tlie same to Indian factories for smaller loads as tliey give 
to foreigners for waggon loads. Otli. rwise they sufl'er a great deal in competition. 

Q. By this arrangcrnoijt the Indian industries arc greatly hampered in their progress ?— 
A. Veiy greatly. 

Q. And they will not prosper unless this difficulty is goc over '!— A. Very greatly ham¬ 
pered. It gives an advantage to foreign countries. There is also anotliw' thing. There is 
what is called block rate. 1 moved a resolution in thti Imperial Council on the 1st March 
1912, and in my speech I pointed out the anomalies,* I sliall send a copy of my speech to the 
Commission. It may he that since then some of thorn may have been removed. 

Q. Is it possible to bring it up to date and give us iiustances where there are anomalies 
still ?— A. Yes. 

Q. The Chambers have sent a representation to (lovermnent ?—.d. Yes. 

• Witness BubSoqiieutly ro^retted that no spare copy of his speech was available, but referred the Commis¬ 
sion to pp. 33S'344, 347, SGD-St'iS of the printed proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council dated 1st March 
1912. 

M H U42—48 
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Q. And to the Railway Conference ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you send a copy of it to the Commission ?— A. Yes. There is one more point 
on whicli I should like the Commission to give its opinion, that is, where railway companies 
try to kill sea trade. When steamers were running to Broach port, the B. B. and C. I. 
Jlfulwjiy brought down the rates but when the steamers ceased it again increased the rates. 
When the matter is brought to the notice of the Government they say that they cannot 
intcrh'rc. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Can you give practical instances where they reduced 
the rates ?— A. In the speech I gave all in detail. 

Q. Do you know about the southern ports ?— A. I have not studied that. The same 
anomaly prevails on the south side. 

President .—If you send these cases they will be examined by the Railway Board 
before tin* Commission assembles at Delhi. 

Question 101. 

Ilon’lde Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Do you want the Government to help new com- 
pani(>s with subsidies if they start the shipbuilding industry '! — A. I think they ought to. 

Mr. 0. E. Imv. - Q. It was pointed out by one of the witnesses that shipbuilding would 
be a p(‘culiailv appropriate insl.anee for Government Indp by loan because tln^ assets of the 
shipbuilding com])any would be liquid in the form of ships built. Do you agree with that ? — 
A. I thiidv they ought to be. helped in every way passible. The. industry ought to be started. 
It has not oidy become a jiecmsity owing to war time, but we have to meet the competition 
with .Ja|jan. 

Mr. BV/,n/cw. Already our Port Trust have given facilities for [)utting shipbuilding vards 
on the eastern side of the harbour. Messrs. Itichardson and Cruddas and one firm from 
Calcutta have opened shipbuilding yards and they have commenced building tugs for the 
coasting trade in Ifombay. 

Q. When (A. About four months ago. There are sonu! now on the eastern side of 
the harboui', small craft, but still it w'ould be desirable to encourage shipbuilding in this line. 

President. Q. They are going to build. They w'ill have shipbuilding start.ed before 
the New Year. A. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Melit c Q. May I point out how this railway poUev of low rates to swiports 
interferes with shij)ping rates ? 

Honbk Sir K. N. Monicerjee. Q. Do you want that there should be prehurmtial treat¬ 
ment between Indians and Enjopeaus ’ 

Mr. Mehtii. — A. The steam line is controlled by .Japan, and it was financed by .fapanese 
Government in its early stages and they knew that it was to their own interests to run the 
lino and help the Japanese industiy. From Bondwy they take cotton to Japan at a cheaper 
rate than tipy take to Shanghai because they have; got an arrangemerit by which they eater 
for their own country. 

Q. Does any English hue go there ?— A. They have no special interest for developing 
the industries of India. 

Q. You think that the Government of India should subsidize these Indian companies 
for the benefit of Indian industries ? A. Yes, in the early stages. It would not be perina- 
nenth, but to give them a helping hand. 

Question 102 (a). 

Mr. Me/ito.—Although it is not a monopoly, it is practically a monopoly, and Bombay 
people have to lose. The Hydro-Electric Company can supply electricity at half an anna, but 
licence is not given to that company. The Tramway Co. charge annas and the ordinary 
companies have to pay 11 annas. By this industries suffer. It is a (piestion of Government 
policy. I am only saying that in the interests of industries the small factories ought to get 
electricity very cheap. 

Question lOb. 

President. -Q. How Would the st'arting of new industries reduce the area of forests ? 
Mr. Mehta.—A. That means that a certain portion of the forest will be taken by these indus¬ 
tries at favourable rates. 

Mr. C. E. Lmv.—Q. You do not mean that the industry will be allowed to cut down large 
areas of forest without providing for a proper renewal of trees for natural growth l—A. No. 

President .—^The Forest Department do not object to the starting of industries if they are 
going to get money out of it according to the first part of your statement. It has been suggest¬ 
ed by certain forest officers that certain portions of forest may be wiped out and the timber 
used for industries, and they may be replanted by another timber of a better kind. 
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Qtmtion 110. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You propose that facilities should be given for the acquisition of land 
for industrial purposes in connection with sugar industry. Hiat would involve, of course, 
the expropriation of a number of rj'ots. What do you mean ? Something like 4,000 to 6,000 
acres 'i—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a minimum figure for a three-year rotation Yes. 

Q. In how many places do you propose to do that ?■ -A. At least in one place. 

Mr. Mehta .—Wholesale expropriation is not advisable. 

Q. Do you think it is worth while turning out a very large number of ryots in order to grow 
sugarcane when you have got large areas in Burma and Aasiim which are lying waste not culti¬ 
vated by anybody, and presumably can be used.— A. There is that difficulty. Could not 
some scheme be worked out by which the landholder can get some benefit for a smaller plot 
than the land that he has to give up. 

Q. You will expropriate him entirely ? You do not propose to treat him like the indigo 
ryots under the tinkattia system ? One would not mind seeing a few people suffer for the public 
good, if it will lead to any improvement. I do not see how it can lead to anything more than 
one single factory on this side of India ?— A. Sugarcane could be grown if that area of land 
is used for sugarcane cultivation, but the owners would, of course, oppose it. 

Qw.'stion 110 (2). 

Mr. (1. A. Thoma.i.- ~Q. What (mncessions are you referring to in the iTianufactnre of 
paper pulp that you say liave been given to South Kanara and Bumui ? What concessions 
have you in mind in South Kanara. Sir V. D. Thackermy,— A. I understood that conces¬ 
sions have been given to Messrs. Turner Monisou. 

Q. I think not. South Kanara refers to the Madras Presidency.— A. It should be 
Kanara. 

Q. No concession has yet been granted.- A. Perhaps our information was wrong. 


APPENDIX. 


In 1017 there was a Banking Ollicc* to every 5,0()() persons on an average in the United 
Kingdom. * 

Standard of comparison 1858=100. 


No. 


18.58 

.. 2008 


186b 

.. 2588 

130 

1872 

.. 2924 

145 

1878 

.. !554 

178 

1886 

!460 

. 223 

1896 

.. .5027 

281 

1906 

.. T.507 

375 



No. 


1910 

.. 8279 

412 

1911 . 

.. 8497 

424 

1912 

.. 8809 

440 

1913 

.. 9110 

466 

1914 

.. 9310 

.465 

1915 

.. 9430 

472 

1916 

.. 9367 

468 


On .list December 19111 the t!,ji'nian capital of 6 large Ivanks, including reserves, was as 
follows : 

74‘50 million £. 

Deposits 214 million £ 

This is about 1 million of capital to less than 3| of deposits the English banks showed, 
including reserves:— 

Capital 39 million £. 

Deposits 457 million £. 

This is about 1 milhon £ capital to llj of deposits. 

Moreover the German Bank is a combination of all tpe services to trade, which in England 
are separately rendered by banks, investors, stockbrokers and houdholdei-s. Certain critics 
while holding up for admiration, the free lending methods of German banks, never mention 
the terms usually exacted. For a loan of any magnitude the borrower must in effect firmly 
bind himself and his belongings to the bank whose close supervision of irequent interference in 
his daily business life must be looked upon as a matter of course. 

Most German banks of any size liave Specialists on their Stafl's whose business is to act as 
“ Bank Directors ” of the concerns which the banks are financing. Just as Comiianies in Eng¬ 
land reinsure portions,of the large risks, so the German banks spread the risk of large advances 
by Syndicates. The usual security is a mortgage by bonds which the Bank to spread its risk 
will probably share with other banks with whom it is syndicated or with private capitalbts. 
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Not tho loafit efficient of the pillars of Glerman commerce is its wonderful system of trade 
inquiry and espionage. Banks and corninercial syndicates spared neither money nor labour 
to 8ocur<! a full and complete report on coveted trade areas. (Consuls, travellers and inquiry 
agente form a commercial trinity which for patient investigation and practical result is nowhere 
matched. Embassie.s and consulates exert themselves to htdj) (lerman trade throughout the 
world, no opmiiug is too small for notice and no district loo nunote for report. 

Dr. Iteissir is the groat Oerman authority on the subject. In his book he remarks as 
follows 

“ Above all they must promote all the economic interests of the nation, viz., the interests 
of all producing classes without distinction in so far as the serviotis and the credit 
r<',quired by them come within the sphere of banking activity and do not conflict with 
th(i necessary premias<!s of sound banking policy. In the luc'^t jilace they have to keeji 
the amount of credit to be granted within reasonable bounds and to offiu as far as with¬ 
in their power llie utmost oj)poBition to an unsound demand for (uedit. The banks 
must therefore endeavou)' to obtain at all times a comprehensi\'e and accurate insight 
into the general conditions of the branches of industry and trade chiefly dependent 
on thorn for sturjrori, in ordrrr to be. able to discrinuuatrr betwrren necessary require¬ 
ments and false hankerings after (expansion and aggrandisement. They sliould also 
be alrle to intei'vene, or at. least restrain and check, irt raises where the form and 
(rxlcjit of credit received cause the fear of unsound developrjicnt.'’ 

8ir II. rilgram says that the tlerman banks lurve one gr(*at advantage when undertaking 
to assist the vast drrvciopment of economic activity which has come on of recent veais in Ger¬ 
many, in the fact that the same class of business thougli on a much .smaller scale had been carried 
on by the existing banks and their predecessors for many years. During the time and up to 
the end of 1870 wfirm the present si sf.em of coinage on a gold basis was adopted there were no 
less than 7 different descTi])tious of coinage in flic dilTerent States of Germanv. These, with 
the exception of Bremen, were all iiased on the silver standard. Thev Were small institutions. 
The depo.sits they had bidonging to otiier peojrle were verv small. 

It was not until 1871-72 that the (lerman banking system commenced its present develop¬ 
ment. Tl le 8 big banks in Berlin in 1908 were as follows ; (Ijiiter figures are not available.) 

1. Bank Fur IJnd Industrie (the Dermstadter Bank) and its grouyi of 


associated banks : 

Million £. 

Capital and Reserve .. oeii;} 

Cajiital of the .0 liaiiks grouped with it . . .q.fi.bO 

I I '-872 

2. Berliner Handelogellschaft , 7 -225 

.‘i. Commerz find Discoiitc Bank of Hamburgh . ,b-858 

4. Dentsclie Bank and its grou[) . 39.342 

5. Disconte Gi.sellschaft Bank .28 -238 

0. Dresden Bunk .. 14-197 

7. Instimal Bank Fur Dcutscliland in Berlin .. q-m 

8. Schatthausencher Bank Verm 13.920 


These 8 banks have in all more than (>00 representatives on the govru ning bodies of difierent 
compinios including 3 connected with the Imperial Bank of Germany. The companies them¬ 
selves are fewer in number than the representatives on the supervisory board of the same com¬ 
pany. On t he other Jiand, rejiresentatives of large industrial interests liavr* joined in increasing 
numbers the sujiervisory boards of the large banks. In this way concentration both in banking 
and industry has been ussi-sted. 

See also Bankers’ Magazine for October 1917. 


Witness No. 303. 

Mr. L. Naiter, Vonaavator of Forests, dentral Circle, Poona. 

Written Evidence. #• 

Fimmcial AitI to Industrial Enterprises. f 

The only experience 1 have of Goverumoiit aid to an industrial enterprise is a case in which,, 
a contractor wished to erect hydraulic grass presses, partly fpr the supply of famine fodder 
to Government when required, yiartly for his own trade. Not having the capital requited for 
the purchase of the presses, a loan witli interest was made to him by Government, the capital 
to be repaid within a definite period of years. Possibly this case may not be held to come 
strictly within the term industrial enterprise, but in any case it has enabled the contractor 
while rendering most valuable service to Government in the provision of famine fodder, to 
develop a trade in grass in a locality where, without the machinery which the loan enabled. 
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him to buy, little could otherwise have been dime. The enterprise has been in every way a 
success, both from the point of view of (lovernmont and of the contractor, and has at the 
same time put money into the hands of the .suiToundin" population. 

Tfckmcul Aid to Ltuhistriea. 

So far as the for(>sts are concerned the existing knowledge of the available resources of Mnrvev# (or 
the country is incomide.te. The forests must contain many timbers and other products of 
potential value, but of which sufficient is not kmnvn for them to be ])ut upon the market. I 
would not say that a general survey should be organized to investigate matters, but rather that 
there is urgent need in every province for research officers whose wmrk will supplement that of 
the ofiicers, viz., the Korest Economist, the Forest themist at the Forest Resi^arch Institute 
and College at Debra Dun. Such research officers would keep in touch with trades that utilize 
forest products, would inve.stigatc the commercial j)o,ssibilitics of likely timbeis or otluu' matru'ial, 
wordd collect data as to the extent to wdiicli such material might be available in various locali¬ 
ties, would in fact be the medium through which both Dovernment and trade would obtain 
a knowledge reprrding the xvari's which tJie forim’r could supply and tbc latter could utilize. 

The scojre in this direction may be .said to be practic.ally unlimited for science must ever be 
revealing possibilities hitherto undreamt of, Jieseareh oliiceis. as now done at Debra Dun. 
would imblish the results of their work in official bulletins available both to (lovermueut 
officers and to the public; trade jouinals would doubtless take notice of tlu' .same, and know¬ 
ledge. useful to all parties woidd thus be steadily diffiiscd. 

Other forma of (lorrrnmcnl Aid. 

While having no practical experience with the point raised in this cp)e.stion, I would give S»ppl.vofraw 
my opinion that for the dcvelopimmt of a new industry, it is but reasonable that (lovernment 
should be prejmred to supply raw products at favourable rates, in the case of an experimental 
and unproved industuy until such time ii,s a definite knowledge of tbc commercial possibilities 
of the scheme can be ascertained, in the case of a proved industry unt.il such time a.s initial 
difficulties can be overcome and the indu.stry can stand by itself. On the ono hand it 
would seem bad policy to crush a perha|)s promising industry for w-aiit of encouragement and 
facilities, and it cannot be denied that the starting of a forest industry might well present 
difficulties which would deter people from embarking on thi'm unaided, with a more than jros- 
siblo loss of capital in view ; on the of,her baud every industry should be expected to stand on 
its own legs as soon ns reasonably may be, for if it cannot, do so there is no real [irofit in it cither 
from the jioint (K view of Government or of the industrial development of the country. 

Other forma of Government Action mid Organiznlmn. 

Begarding the policy and W'orking of tin' Forest Depa,rtmont I have no criticisms to make ; T’erost D#partm«n( 
the department cuts its coat according to its cloth, and its policy is lai'gely regulated by facili¬ 
ties at its disposal. With the addition of ivsr'arch officer.^ already referred to and with improved 
communications, there would naturally follow more inteirsive and economical working of the 
forests, enabling products which now lie fallow to b(> placed upon markets. This connotes 
increased establishment and the formation of special branches within tin' department, for no 
one man in tho.se days, and still less in days to come, can bir forester, admini.strator, engineer, 
research officer and commercial traveller all in one. With imjiroved communications there 
will come more intensive working, for which a larger use than is now the ca,se, of saw-mills and 
mechanical ajipliances in general, will be requii’cd; a reduction in the cost of assembling 
raw products will naturally result. 

In Western India the po.ssdiility of concentrating special kimls of trees in limited areas is 
very small, for pure forc,sts of one species are not found as in the north, nor with but two 
•xceptions that T can thiulc of, and nlicro pnu'e woods, for fuel only, are grown, does 
nature permit of their being so fornied to more than a limited extent. So far as possible all 
that the Forest Department can do in most of its areas is to try and increase the proportion 
of its more valuable species at the expense of the less valuable. 

Forest transport available in the areas under my jurisdirtion is generally less than tbc 
demand, the method of transport being by bullock cart hired by forest contractors from the 
neighbottthood of the areas under working. The method of transport Ls suitable to the quality 
of the ia|terial yielded by the forests. th(‘ latter being neither concentrated in area nor yielding 
any but material of small .size. Mechanical transport therefore is hardly retpiircd, and the remedy 
for the deficiency in carts would rather seem to lie in the extension of forest roads and the 
economy in labour that would result therefrom. As a notable instance of the hindrance to forest 
development caused by lack of communications, I might quote the Tapti Kiver, lying between 
the Tapti Valley Railw'ay and the forests of the Satpuda Hills in Khandesb, and unbridged 
and with most difficult (missings tliroiigbout, and thus preventing the export of forest material 
to the southern parts of Khandesb where it would otherwise find a ready market. And another 
point that might be noticed is the deficiency in rolling stock that hinders so greatly at certain 
seasons of the year the free and rapid removal of forest material by rail. 

(Mr. Nafier did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. .304. 

Mr. T. K. Dawson, Principal cf the Victoria Jubilee Technical Imtilnte, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Training of Labour and Supervision. 

■prituHiv citiic li Ml, 111 my opinion i(. is oxlromoly doubtful whether the lack of primary education, asatpresent 
* rniistihitcd, lin.s liimlercd industrial development, and it seems probable that for the majority 

of jK'ople education lias not been based on their immediate needs but on what may be wanted 
some years Jieiice. The idea seems to be deeply rooted that education is given to enable the 
recijiients to avoid doing any manual work, and there appears to be little or no attempt to era¬ 
dicate tliis idea in the primary schools, where erudition rather than industrial efficiency is ap¬ 
parently the idea of tlie t(*ii,ciu‘r. The history' of other countries teaches one that they were 
tar far ahead of t.he India of to-day, before a,ny literary cduca,tion was added to industrial work, 
r have during the course of examination ami iiisjiectioii of many industrial schools in various 
pans <d India where the literary and industrial education Ls carried on side by side, found that 
the great, maiorif y of .students on licing questioned, stated they did not intend to follow up 
jiract ical work on leaving the school, but proposed to become clerks, postmen, peons, ticket 
collectors, and loading clerks, on railways, etc., and gave as their reason for joining an indus¬ 
trial ,«ch'iol. that they were given a scholarship and the education was better than in an ordi¬ 
nary school. Education in tlic jniniary .schools does not .appear to direct a youngster’s mind 
ill tile direciion of mdu,strial work-, and I believe that if industrial development is to be secured 
that priinarv education is wrong in priiuiplc. It aims at giving a literary education with the 
smulle.sf nniouiit of mniiiial training as an adjunct, instead of making manual trainmg the pri¬ 
mary object, and Considering the literary side as of less importance. It is for this reason that 1 
consider lad; ol primary I'ducatioii in the mas,ses does not hinder induHt,rial progress. Create 
an indust rial ainio,s)ihere from the carlie.st jioriod of a child's education and industrial develop¬ 
ment, will come as a natural scijuencc. 

Ti'.iinina III I ha\ e no experience in this eoiintry of any industry in which any serious attempt has been 

""'11 made to improve the cllicicncv of the workman or labourer directly. Indirectly much has been 

done in technical institute,s .and engineering colleges to train up men in improved and up-to- 
date metliods of efficiency, with the idea that such men shall in turn impart their knowledge 
to others and inst ruct, workmen how t o imiirove the character of their work, but many men do 
not take kindly to teaching otln-rs and seem f,o think that they are training up another man 
“ t o do them out of their own job." 1 have had this idea expressed to me many times, and unSil 
educated students realize that they never le,a.rn more than when teaching others, much im¬ 
provement need not be looked for from this source. The actual training of the workmen must 
come from the foreman and fi om a.ssociation with other and better workmen. The employers 
can also assist very materially in improving things in this direction, by introducing a system 
of giving a bonus (,o a man who turned out more and better work than his neighbour, and thus 
provide an Inducement for a man to try and improve himself. 

Aii an instance by the introduction of a bonus system in one of the railway workshops 
on aiiiimmilion woi'k, the production increased in some cases over UK) per cent. 

The opportnnily for training apiirentices is, in this country', not as extensive as would 
ajipear. Out,side f.lie ra,ilw'ay workshops there is lif.tle. or no attempt made at any systematic 
training excoyit as the !('sult, of priva1,e endeavour, as for instance the apprenticeship scheme of 
Messrs. 'I’ata Sons and t’o., and imlcs.s other cnqiloyers of labour are prepared to assist on simi¬ 
lar lines 1 do not see how much can be done. 

Outside these c.xanqiles my ow'u exjH'rience of the training of apprentices in this country 
is not a suti.sfactory one. There i.s in this country as well as in others great difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing a good training during apprent.iccshiji. Nearly every workshop or factory specializta to 
some extent, and the ordinary apprentice is put into one di'partment or other, there to gain 
exjierionce as be.st he can (how' nobody cares), and in that department he. remains unless he is 
a yoiingstiu of considerably more enteryirise than is showm by the majority. There are few 
places and opjiortunitics for apipri'iiticeship and those only outside the examples previously 
refened to are in factories where the work is mostly of a rough and ready character. 

The majority of what are generally called industrial schools are really schools for tnanual 
training or are merely preparatory techniciil schools where instruction is given in drawing, 
carjicntry and in (some cases) smithy aii'J turning. The control of these institutions and 
of the few' industrial schools that exist in the Presidency has recently been made over 
1,0 the Committee of Direction for Technical Education. 

Excepting missionary efforts for orphans, industrial schools on the whole have not proved 
successful. They seldom can recruit from the right classes and are generally inefficient. The 
iiitining is not sufficiently practical and the hours of work to which the„8tudent has been acoua- 
tonied at school, unfit him for the much longer hours to which hB has to conform in after life. 
Industrial schools as they exist in this country are indigenous. They have been condemned 
in principle and practice again and again. 
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The only advantage apparent are that a number of raw youths are enabled to exchange 
for the position of possible peons—hamals, etc., that of unskilled and indifferent workmen. .< 

I am inclined to generally support the view that the most promising method of training Co-ori nation of 

skilled workmen is to establish manual training schools for children in big centres and ntMtr *' 

big workshops; the boys to be apprenticed in workshops from the age of M to 15 ; during the 
apprenticeship they are to be obliged to attend afternoon classes to complete their litrM'arv 
education and finally to obtain some theoretical knowledge of the work. 

The apprenticeship system lacks “ theory,’ the school sysleni falls short in ‘’practice. 

The apprentice should be obliged to attend classes for theory just as the school trained students 
are compelled to serve as apprentices. 

The apprenticeship system overlooks prej)aratory training in leading, writing, and iirilh- 
metic which the school system enjoins. This discrepancy between the (,\vo systems needs 
adjustment. This can be possible only by bringing into closer and more ])rae(,ic;i,l touch the 
school authorities and the managements of factories and worlcshojis. 

1 am of opinion that after a long day’s work in the Indian climate tlie st udent is i)hysieally schools, 
incapable of doing any serious work in a night school or class. 

The e.xperienee of schools for half-timers in mills points to the unsuccessful eharae.t.er ot 
such institutions. 

The immediate control should rest with a I’roviiicial Committee on wkieh should be Control of education, 
represented:— 

The Department of Education. 

The technical and industrial schools and colleges. 

T'he industries concerned. 

Such a rejiresentative Committee has been recently established for the Bombay Presi- 
deney. TTie functio«.s assigned to the Committee by Covemmeut are - 

1. To regulate the eoiirses and standards of instruction at the several schools and 
classes under its control with due regard to tlie individual circumstances of each 
institution. 

II. To arrange for the periodical inspection and examination of such schools and classes 
as regards their staff, accommodation, c<puipment, courses and nicthocLs of work 
and the actual work done. 

III. To reflonmieud to Govemmont grauts-in-aid to such schools and classes. 

IV. To arrange for the translation into the vernacntai' of (.ext books on technical 
subjects. 

\. To determine the conditions under which now' schools and classes should bo 
established by the aid of Government. • 

If large extensions of technical and indu.strial education take [ilace and a Department 
of Industries is established, the head of the new department may be ajipoiuted to serve on 
the. Committee which as now should'be under (he linaueial control ot th’’ Dejiartment ol 
Education. 

Eor training supervisors or as they are generally termed foremen there appear l.n be two Training 
courses open, one for selected men 11 oni works to be sent to a properly eipiipped technical school 
and there learn the scientific principles of their trade. The other is to take smart specially 
selected technically-trained students, and place them in a fact.ory where they would bi' given 
control ol small sections of men and woik, until such time a,s t.hey have acquired a conuu^rcial 
knowledge of such work, the value of ri ue and discipline. 1 am of the opinion that the latter 
method is likely to prove the better om- ml iidia, as the ordinary workman, smart though he may 
be in his craft, would scarcely have had sufficient geiii'ral education to enable him to acquire 
the science allied to such craft w'ith any rapidity, and the probability is he would give u;i in 
disgust at finding better educated youngsters far ahead of him. 

I do not sec how it is possible to train managers, men who to be successful raisst have been 
through the mill from the bottom, possess considerable commercial ability, and the power to 
select and control large bodies of men and personally dominate tlie whole factory or woik.s by 
their character. 

“ In England a direct investigation was made in a well-known manufacturing town, from 
which it appeared that 60 per cent, of the heads of ])iivate manufacturing businesses 
owed their position to their own private efforts and they had begun life in the lower 
economic ranks. In a rotton sjiiiining district it was found that 15 per cent, of the 
managing directors, 12 per cent, of the. mill managers and 07 per eoiit. of the 
assistant managers come from the working class families with incomes about the same 
as those earned by the operative classes.” 
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I think that privato finus should themsolves give assistance to supervisors, managers, 
etc,, to study methods of manufacture in other countries if foimd necessary as they (the firms) 
will ultimat('ly bcneiit. 

There is an undoubt ed lack of luiiformity in the standard of examination for mechanical 
cngine('rs under the Boiler Act and the manner in awarding certifieati!S leaves much to be desir¬ 
ed. Men to my own knowledge have repeatedly failed in Bombay, have gone to other centres 
passed without diflicnlty and come back to Bombay to exchange their certificates. <A great 
deal of dissatisfaction exists both with regard to the way in which the examinations are con¬ 
ducted anil certificates granted, and I doubt if this dissatisfaction will cease or better and more 
i‘(|ual tests m the \ariou8 provinces be obtained, until an independent whole-time examiner 
be ajijminli'd by Government for each presidency or province in which the Act is in force. These 
exaniincrs should consult as to the standard of examination and qualifications of candidates, 
and adopt a common bivsis so that the exchange of certilicatc.s would offer no difficulty. 

(irneial Adiniidslratwm and OrganizaHon. 

Ufficialorgiuiizotiou. For the dcv'clopmeiit of new industries and a means of affording assistance to already 
existing ones it appears to me that a Director of Industries aasociated with a Board of Indus¬ 
trial experts and advi.sois would be the best organization to meet all requirements. The 
Director, who would be as it were the administrator, need not of necessity bo a technical man, 
but slioiild be one of good commercial ability, llis bu.siness would bo to keep in touch with 
till' industrial netds of his province, to find out what diffiiulties are encountered both rvith 
regard to manuiacturing processes and the marketing of products, and proposals for the start¬ 
ing of new industries. 

J’iic a(l\'isor\’ board should be a carefully selected body of men of technical training, 
jiractical cxpiM'ieniai and knowledge of the industrial conditions both as regards labour 
and iiiaterial. 

Ihis advisory lioard rvould act tlnough the Director of Industries as consulting experts, 
who wiMild gii-c their o)iinioii on any matter submitted ; in a way it. would act as the consult¬ 
ing engineer does in other count ries. Funds would bo needed to carry out, such a scheme as it 
would be hardly fair to expect non-official men whose opinion was really worth having to give 
that opinion for nothing. 


Meehanickl 

engineorH. 
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()rganr:ation of Technical and tickiUific Deparlmenl'i. 

I he Gentral f’cchnological Instituti' in Bombay or the Victoria .lubilec Technical Institute 
h capable of giving considerable assistance to industries and has direct.lv and indirectly been,,, 
doing so for many years. Establi.shed in 1887 with a department of Mochaniiial Engineering 
and a Textile Manufacture section it has now developed iut.o what is generally acknowledged 
as the first and best, equqqied iirstitutiou of its kind in India. 


In addition to the two sections mentioned it has now an Electrical Engineering section 
and Apjilied Chemistry section and a Blumbing and Sanitary Engineering section. The labo¬ 
ratory of the Institute is fitted up with suflicicnt apparatus of an up-to-date character for all 
sorts of testing, both physical and chemical, and its equijnnent is being continually added to. 
This w’ork is ol the kind which students after leaving the school will be called upon to perform 
when employed in factories and the offices of certain merchants. It is especially practical, 
and ol the kind most needed by employers. No exclusive right to this class of work is sou"ht 
by the Board of the Insf itute ; the authority conferred by the title of Test House and the con¬ 
fidence the commercial community is likely to fool in a laboratory well fitted and in continuous 
practice should suffice for the purposes of this proposal. 

The heads of the departments are all men of considerable experience in the actual indus¬ 
trial side of their work and are frequently called upon for advice and help in many ways. 

For some years past it has carried out a considerable amount of analytical and testing 
Work and 1 would suggest that its sphere of usefulness might be considerably increased 
if it were recognized officially as a test house for the properties of all materials, raw and 
manufactured. 


Efficiently to carry out work of this character some addition to staff and equipment would 
be needed, and 1 have estimated that for the Institute to be in a position to carry out work to 
the extent of the Tost House in Mancfecster a sum of money should be placed at the disposal 
of the Board of the Institute to enable the additions necessarj' to be made. 

Mechanical Enffineering Sec-tion .—It is projwsed to install machines for physical tests of 
materials which estimated at cost before the war would amount to Rs. 8,500. No addition 
to the staff is needed in this section. 


Electrical Engineering Section.-—Tlhii department already carries out work in calibrating, 
testing and adjusting electrical instruments, but to provide for the extension of work which 
would probably occur if this scheme is adopted some of the apparatus would require 
dupheating and this duplication is estimated to cost Rs. 3,000. No addition to the present 
staff is needed. 
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n( Manufacture Section. In this section testing work done at present includes strength 

weaving capacity, analysis of cloth, testing of yarn 
■oTiit • percentage and foreign matter. The testing apparatus is new and complete 

ana require no present addition but a sum of Rs. 2,000 is required for fitting up a laboratory, 

rrom tor which has been reserved m our new building scheme. No addition to staff is needed 
111 this section. 


hetmiry Sectwn.—ln this section the work undertaken up to the present has included 
I . S arc , a ows, sizing materials, dye stuffs, salts, and many tests of raw and manufactured 
materials except food and drugs. As one of our Applied Chemistry subjects now included is the 
Analysis of Foods and Drugs, the testing of these materials would also be undertaken and a 
sum ot tte. 3,000 would be reejuired for additions to the present equipment, ft may be safely 
assumed that a considerable amount of work would follow the establisliment of the scheme 
suggested, and the present staff would be unable to meet the increase of work without 
detriment to their educational duties, and the appointment of a laboratory assistant on a salary 
or say Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 450 would ultimately be necessary. 

{Mr. Dawson did not yin; oral evidence.) 


WlTNES.S No. 30.5. 

SiK Stanley Reexi, Editor, the “ Jiiws of India,” Bombay. Sir sianky Rrei. 

WimTEN Evidence. 

Q. With regard to the Indian Trade Journal I wi,sli to stale that this journal gives Industrial and trade 
crop forecasts, trade returns, et(i., in a handy form. A great part of its contents cousLsts of re- 
prints of information with which uew.spaper readers arc already acquainted, and of paragraphs 
on trade ([uivstions that could not conceivably interest many, if any, of those who sec it. Most 
commercial intelhgenee could bo qu'te well issued through tihe Press, if it is intelligently jirejiared 
in a readable form, c.y., the recent note about improved methods of Having animals at 
Bandra. 

Q. <so. W ith regard to Q. 85 1 do not think that (jovernment should issue industrial 
or trade journals for general or for special industries. It is a convenience if all Government 
Tnformation relating to financial, commercial and economic subjects is issued periodically in 
b ue book form on the linns of the Board of Trade Journal, without its advertisements. This 
information should be jmrely official or semi-official and should not contain any comments of 
any sort: the blue book in which it is embodied should be issued periodically, say once a month, 
iSucli industrial or trade journals as are needed in the country should be jirovided entirely by 
private enterprise which alone possesses the necessary freedom and should not be financed or 
even partly financed by Goveriunent. W'ith the growing needs of the country such periodicals 
arc certain to spring into existence. 

Most of the monographs are ol so scientific a character that they are of no use to any one 
but the trained chemist, entomologist, or other variety of scientist. The information they 
give might often be ])opularized, and in that case would obtain far wider publicity than at pre¬ 
sent. As a model of how the results of e.xpcrt iu(|uiry may be given to the public, I would quote 
the recent note on the possibilities of developing the pottery industry in Western India. If 
the Geological Department had issued that note it would have given an analysis of the various 
clays and of the experiments with them, and would have left the practical possibilities of the 
question alone : it would not as a re,suit have stimulated the interest of capital. 

Orae Evidence. 19th November 1917. 

President. — Q. You have i onfined you. .'.nswers just to two of our questions dealiug with 
the system of publication only. First, in answer to question 84, you give an instance of tiie 
way in which press communiques could be issued through the ordinary press as well as tlirough 
the Indian Trade Journal.- A. Yes. 

Q. As in the case of the. flaying of hides at Bandi a ?— A. Well, I simply mentioned that 
as one characteristic case. It seems to me that if Govcriiment want publicity they can get an 
enormous aniount of publicity through a well written press’note which can be digested in a 
comparatively short time, and 1 took that instance to show how it could be done. Also, they 
recently published a valuable note on the pottery industry. If such notes are published 
through the daily press, there will be thousands of readers, and it seems to me that there is no 
method so effective in securing wide publicity as a short well-written press note. 

Q. In this particular case the communique w'as i.«aued to all papers ?— A. I think so. 

Q. So that the Indiim Trade Jourml did no more than repeat thatr communiqu6 just in 
the same way as other papers did ?—d. Yes. 

Q. You don’t mean to suggest here that it was published only from the Indian Trade 
Jowned ?--d. No, 1 was holding that up as an example of economical publicity. 
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Q. But your note might lead one to the impression that you want to discontinue the 
Imlian Trade Jourtial 1 — A. No, the Indian Trade Journal has a distinct value. 

Q. So long as the Indian Trade, Journal exists you agree that it is advisable that it should 
also publish these oflieial juess communique l—A. Certainly, they are ot great value if pre¬ 
sented in a eotnjiact form capable of I)eing bound and kept on record. 

Q. Would you like the Indian Trade Journal to be continued ?— A. Well, that is a 
oiatler for Government of course to decide. The public knows nothing about the cost of the 
Trade Journal or whether it is the best and most economical means of providing that 
periodical record which T think is desirable. 

Q. I notice you have referred in your note to this interesting memoir on the pottery 
industry in Western India. 1 believe it was ])repared in consultation with the Geological 
Depart'Uient. If it is to be issued in a foini which you regard as suitable, could you give us 
an illustration of the manner in which tlie Geological bej)ai'tm<'nt could namd its ways ? Could 
you give us an illuslration of a inemoir they have issued in a form tliat is unsuitable to public 
consumption ?— A. I read the ])ublications of the Geoh)gical D<‘partmeiit fairly closely. 
There is nothing in them which is calculated to arrest the attention of the ordinary commercial 
man. The memoirs of the Geological D<'])artment and to a considerable extent the Forest 
De])artment and the Agricultural Dcj)artment at Pusa arc written by exjxu-ts for experts ; 
you will find sonu' of the records from Pusa deal with the most recondite subjects in a most 
recondite, manner *. That is not the sort of thing that tire ordinary businessman is on the 
look out for. I Ihink they may be perfectly good for the Geolopcal Dejrartment. I do not 
disjmte that; but if they are to arrest th(' atterdaon of the busiiiessman, they must be in 
a form which wiD arrest his attention at the rnorrrent arrd deal with the commercial aspects 
of the jrrrrblenrs ratlicr than the strict scientific asjiccts. 

Q. Is that not a matter for private enterprise ? Ther e are many good journals in India 1 
-A. Tlie ordinary Intsine.ssman has not, got the time to dive into scientific treatises unless 
thi‘y are put in popular foi iii, and the result is that the number of rrewspapers which really 
serrously attemjrt to deal with official liter-aturo is 1 think comparatively small. 

Q. You understand of course that there is a danger in jrublishing information on a com¬ 
mercial subject involving also teelmical and financrul operations itr a form so popular that; 
tlrere might be an incautious rush for firings, and consequently more harm will be done than 
good ?—J. Well, there are risks in everything, and I think that that is a risk that we might 
well afford t o take. 

Q. Foi’ instaru e, you might have heard a good deal about, tire, anroirrit of money that had 
been lost, in the, glass industry in India ; factories were started and money lost rn various parts 
of the emmtiy ; would you not b(! jirepared to admit that that is maurly due to tlie fact that the 
t.e,chriical operations of the glass industry arc understood by only a microscopic fraction of 
the population in this eourd ry ; tliat if the glass industry is to be successful, it must be in the 
hands of exjrerts, and not in the hands of all sorts of jreople '< Is tliat not possibly due to the 
publication of popular articles in such a way tliat tire various ojrerations and processes are not 
sufiicierdly stated '>.—A. That is wliy I should like t,o s<'e the scientific view put in popular 
form, when that error could not possibly arise. 

Q. One of our witnesses has, 1 think, stated in Iris advance note that a great deal of money 
has been lost in the glass industry ; as far as one can gatlier from his advance note, it was due 
to the fact that in ]90:S when he an ived in Bombay the Times of India asked for an interview, 
and on the ^hid October ol that year published the same interview at great length, arousing at 
onee an enthusiasm all over India for this industry, and that everyone who had some knowledge 
of the subject rushed int,o the field. Don’t you think that such hasty publications would do 
more than good ?- -A. 1 cannot imagine official pubheations being hasty. 1 am assuming th»t 
they will be scieutilic and authoritative, although {rerhaps not couched in scientific language. 

Q. What you aie trying to suggest is that, there is probably a middle course ? I suppose 
that vou will agree that popular statements of tlie kind should not be published without the 
other side, being duly balanced 'i—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. So your- complaint is that most of the official jmblications arc too dry and iminteresting 
for the use of the public f You cannot remember any particular instance of geological publi¬ 
cations of the kind I—A. 1 cuuuot say now specifically, I have not refreshed my memory 
on that jroint. 


• ExanijilcB from tw<i reoenl isKUOs :—. 

Dentition ot tho Trnc^iilid Genus (Doroabiino). By Guy E. Pilgrim, D.Sc., F.G.S., Assiutaut Suporinten- 
dont, Geologioal^urvcv ot India. (With Plates 21 to 23.) 

On Hematite Crystals ot (iorundiform Habit trom Knjlidongri, Central India. ^By L. I.«igh Fetmor, D.So„ 
A.K.S.M., F.G.S., Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. (With plate 24.) 

Preliminary Note on some recent Mainmai Colleotiona from the Baaa! Beds of the Siwalika. By Iiifiut. Q. E 
Pilgrim, D.Sc. l.AJt.O., Asuistant Soperintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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j-ffl ^ asking you this question because lookuig 8 or 10 years back my main 

d^culty was to restrain the public enthusiasm; there was not a single copy left of the Kecorda 
of the Geological Survey published during C or 7 years, they were absolutely out of pruit, and 
the result has been that a good deal of the activity of the Geological Survey was devoted towards 
restraming enthusiasm instead of stirring it up. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. You say that the bidian Trade Journal is a handy publication, for 
this kind of official record, and tliat if the information and statistics scattere'd therein are put 
in the form of inenioirs, that will Ixi more handy ? - -A. Yes, from my point of view, I find 
it of great value : whether it is worth the expense involved or whether the same purpose would 
not^be served by a monthly publi(*atiou is a point on which I cannot express an opinion. I have 
no information as to the cost involved. 

Q. Perhaps if the Trade Jouttial were confined to this purely statistical information a 
little more might be put in ? A. 1 think you might. But if you look through the file of the 
Trade Journal I think it appears from the iniscellaneou.s paragraphs introduced that the pub¬ 
lisher finds the greatest difficulty in filling the requisite amount of space, and to use our own 
colloqualism it. is p.idding. 

Q. I want to ask you one question in regard to the jniblication of press notes on subjects 
of commercial ami fin.ancial inqiort.ance : is it. not the factttiat certain pajiers decline to pub¬ 
lish unless they are paid lor it ?— A. I think that must be only a very inconsiderable propor¬ 
tion. I think the number of pajrers which will publish them free, particularly if they are 
reasonably short, is so very large that your ])uipo8e will be served. 

President. — Q. 1 understand that you would Ire w'illing to give vulnable evidence on the 
Bubj<'ct of industrial banks ?— A. I think we. had better leave that over for the time being. 

(J. Would you like to give us any information on the, qne.stion privately ? In a case, of 
this kind you cannot perhaps freely give evidence w'ithout quoting confidential facts which 
makes it very difficult to be free : if so, would you like to giv(‘i1, privately l-^A. .1 have not 
come prep.ared to .speak on it. Gn a later occasion I shall be glad to give my views. 

Q. Would it b(! convenient to you to put in a note, on that question 1 -A. I w'ill try. 
I have to leave Bombay on Wednrsday. 1 will try between now’ and then. (WArms si/b-w- 
‘quenily sent in a conjidential memorandum.) 

Hon'hk Sir Fazulhhoif Carrimbhoy. ■■ Q. If information is pulrlished in the form of 
bulletins, having got that information from all tin? local Directors and the impenial Director, 
do you think that that will be more useful than the Indian Trade Journal? — A. I think so, 
provided Government will jiick up the right man to vaitc it, up in the proper form. I mean 
to say that the prescntat.ion of facts is a distinct craft as much as I, heir collection. There is 
any amount of ability in Government service for this })ur])OBc! if Goveemment is otdy (careful 
to pick up the man wdio has the particular faculty to present it in readable form. For perma¬ 
nent record the bnllctiiis should be published periodic,all}' at such intervals as Government 
may decide so that yon have not got to go through an enormous number of detaclied para¬ 
graphs as at present in order t,o got information about a particular subject. But for really 
effective jmblication there is notliing to compare w'ith a short press note;. 

Q. You don’t think it advisable that trade journals issiucd as private enter])ris(! should 
be subsidized or )ielp('d by Govenunent ? Do you think tiny will lose tlu'ir indejjendence ? — 
A. I think they are bound to . A t isde journal rersciving assi.stancc in any form is necessarily 
subject to interference and control and that is destrnciive of its value. 

Q. Yon know’ that the major portion of the coimiKcrcial community in India do not 
understand English, especially in Bombay and other parts of India; don’t you think that if 
the same information is given in the vei n iculars it will be more useful I —-A. I would publish 
all commercial and industrial iiiformutien in the leading commercial vernacular. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. I do not quite imderstand what you suggest in this matter of 
publication. You indicate I tliiuk that there is a (c((rtuin amount of superfluity about Govern¬ 
ment publications ?— A. No, not rjuite so. My point is, you have got two classes of publi¬ 
cations ; you have got your official record for the officials and experts; but in this country 
if you want to interest the general public in any scheme or idea you cannot do it by conliiiirig 
your publicity to a highly scientific and technical journal* For that piirjxjsi! the information 
should be given in the form of pri'iss notes written in language w’liieb can be uudorstiKxl by 
the ordinary newspajier reader. Of course monographs on industrial subjects serve a distinct 
function. 

Q. There is just one further point which is a little outside tlie jireseiit inquiry but which 
bears on it in a way. It is with reference to tlu; collection of comineicial and industrial in¬ 
telligence in the United Kingdom and abroad. ~A. That is a technical .subject and I do not 
care to hazard an opinion. 

Q. It is rather an administrative matter. Would you agree that this system should be 
improved d. Of course, yes. It is very hard now' to get all the facts even if one is more 
than usually conversout with official literature, 
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President.- -Q. When you are sending us your note on industrial banks, could you find 
it also coiivetiieiit to fzive us sonic idea as to your views about, the I’elative functions of the 
Imperial and the Local (lovenunents in the control of these indiistiial entt rjirises and the con¬ 
trol of the stuff nectssary for the purpo8(' ?- A. f will try. 

(!!///((’.»■ siihseijuenlly .sent m a ronJidenUtd mewmrmdmii deaUtuj with these matters.) 


Witness No. 3()(i. 

Mr. N. IL WAtiEE, Proprietor. Univer.ml Ayew'ii Co., BomJmij. 

Written Evidence. 

A'f)/c on the S'ttcce.'i.‘!fid In'rodiieJinn of the Clii.'is hubistrij in India. 

The glass industry in India, by which 1 mean tlie several attcm])ts made so far in different 
parts ol the country, such as Lbnballa, Tlajoora. Sodepiir, Titaghpur. Madras, (iw'alior, .lubbul- 
porc, (lodhra and Bombay, have not been suciassful. There are .some factories working at 
the jiresent time, but 1 do not think they will accomplish the objcit ue have in view, namely, 
to estabii.sh tlu^ industry firmly in the isnintiw'. Most of the factories mentioned above have 
been closed after suffering a great pecuniary loss, and the enterprise has got into bad odour 
amongst men of ca])ital. Tin' prospects of this industry an* jii.^t now engulfed in doubt and 
indifference, 

In .spite of all this. 1 am fully convinced that this indn.stry can be suecessfully established 
in (his country and developed to such an e.xtent as to meet its major portion of demand and 
also the demands of some of the neighlmuriiig countries of Asia and Africa. 

Mhilc 1 make the above statement., a responsibility i.s (.brown upon mo to account for 
the so many failures which have re.su]ted m this field of enterjiri'se. This responsibility I 
accept. 

Before dwelling further on these failures. ] must narrate a few facts antecedent to the 
several attempts in this field. 

In the year 1903 I returned from England after working for over two years a.s a glass-blower , 
and 18 months as the manager of a small factory in the suburbs of London. My work in 
England related to the glass industry as it was carried on in England. T then visited the 
several glass works in !•’ranee. Belgium, {lermaiiy and Italy to collect varied e.vperience whiqli 
1 thought would be useful (.o me in adapting the industry to the Indian conditions. But when 
I returned, I must confess, 1 was comparatively a strangm- to the conditions obtainable in India 
lor the introduction of this industry in (his country. 

1 arrived in Bombay in the firs(. week of Oei.obe.r in 1903. A few clays afterwards the 
Editor of the Timet <f India, asked me for an interview, and in the i,ssue of the, 22nd October 
1903 he published the same at length, arousing at once an enthusiasm all over India for this 
indust.ry, and everyone that had some knowdedge of this subject, rushed into the field. 

One attempt was set on foot in Madras, anotlu'r at Umballa, a third at Bajoora, and in fact 
there was a race to bring home the wealth which this industry contained, according to the 
imagination of these people. 

1 was invited by the Bengal (iovernment to make a survc}' of the Bengal Province, and 
report upon the suitability of that province for the introduction of this industry in that part. 

In the glass industry the most important thing is the fuel—the quality as well as the 
quantity. And naturally Bengal being a coal-yielding province, T eagerly accepted the offer 
and made a survey of the whole of the province. 

I did not at once submit the report, because w’hile I wanted to supply all the information 
needed for the purpose to (he Bengal (government, T wanted (,o make the report as far as 
possible applicable to the whole of India. 1 submitted the report in 1905. I attach the copy* 
of the same herewith, which will place before the Commission all 1 have to say on the 
subject. 

The chapter XII of this report deals with past failures and I have recorded ifliat I 
considered were the causes which brought the several enterprises to grief. Since I sulfetted 
the report, two or three more concerns have been started, one at Jubbulpore, one at ^^hra 
and one in a suburb of Bombay. I inspected the Jubbulpore works very recently for a syndi¬ 
cate who desired to take it up and revive the same. 'This factory has been working at a 
loss for a long time. Kecently some Government orders were placed with this factory at an 
abnormal price, which gives them a good yield, but that is wholly absorbed in interest on the 
moneys borrowed, leaving a margin of loss. This implies that after the war is over, the fectory 
is bound to work at a heavy loss again. 

There was a concern started in Madras to make soda-water bottles, and after prolonged 
endeavour;}, the Government of Madras appointed a committee of expert comiBteial men 
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to inquire into the result of the erperiiuout and advise them whether the attempt should be 
continued. The report of this committee was submitted to the Government of Madras and 
extracts from the reports are published in the issue of July 1917 of the Indian Trade Journal 
(Vol. XLVI-No. 588). 

The sum total of that report is that the raw materials, which should go into the furnace, 
cost much more in Madras than in St. Helen’s in England. The cost of coal is excessive. 
Labour is dearer when considered in proportion to the output of the factory, and therefore 
the committee advised the Government to discontinue the experiment. It deprecated the 
inception of any experiments in glass-making, except under expert guidance, and in view of the 
difficulty of obtaining experts at the, present time the committee was unable to recommend 
that any experiments should be undertaken at jnesent. This committee, however, recom¬ 
mends that the department of industries shouhl n\ake a survey of alkaline earths in the Madras 
Presidency and that the samples of these earths should Ix! analysed with the object of determining 
whether commercial alkali can be obtained from them. 

The committee also suggested that a preliminary survey should be made of the indigenous 
bangle industrj^ in the Madras Presidency, and that in the light of the information obtained 
by this survey, it should be considered whether tlie department could do anything to assist 
the industry cither by supplying the bangle makers with block glass or by giving them technical 
instruction in bangle-making. At the same time the committee recognizes that it is doubtful 
whether indigenous bangles will be able to survive the competition of Austria unless protected 
by heavy import duties. 

T beg to draw the particulai' attention of the Gommi.ssiou to this report as the committee 
has placed the subject of glass blowing in India on grounds which could be discussed and criti- 
ci.-ed. The other factorias, although they worked for some time, have left no proper data 
on which a fair discussion can be carried on, 

1 cpiite agree in the result and opinion of this eonimittcc that a glass factory in Madras 
is not advisable and if started could not succeed in establishing that industrt^ in Madras. But 
1 emphatically contradict some of the assumptions and calculations upon which they have 
based their opinion. 

For instance, the repoi t gives the approximati- cost to the Madras Glass Factory of the 
materials and fuel used for the manufacture of a gross soda-water bottles 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Coal 

.. 2 

8 

0 

Liquid fuel for neck making 

.. 0 

12 

0 

Alkali 

.. 1 

(i 

0 

Lime 

.. 0 

2 

6 

Sand 

• .. 0 

8 

0 


Total .. 5 

4 

0 


The report says;—“ In the letter to which I have already referred, Messrs. Forster and Sous 
inform Mr. Beardsell that in their factory at St. Helen’s metal and melting cost them on an 
average Rs. 2-1-0 per gross of bottles.” On the strength of this information, the committee 
observe : ‘‘ It wdll be seen that on i.hesi' figures the cost of materials and melting is considerably 
more than double that in the United Kingdom.” 

Now, this statement of cost of metal and melting is-important, as the same although madi* 
for Madras is applicable to all the provinces except Bengal. 

I am of opinioti that the estimate id the cost price given to Mr. Beardsidl by Messrs. 
Forster and Sons is not quite accurate and the comparison made is based upon a misconception 
of facts. 

In Great Britain the soda-water bottle making factories mostly use broken glass or other 
glass which is refuse of other glass factories. There are few factories which make soda-water 
bottles out of glass converted at first hand from sand and other materials. The refuse 
and tiio broken bottles could be had for the cost of cleayug them from various centres, and 
it is (^ly in this manner that the soda-water bottles could be turned out cheap. 

iRit even assuming that the cost of metal and materials is Rs. 5-4-C per gross, I beg to point 
o^t that the Director of Industries of Madras ought not to have stopped there. Hu could go 
on as below:— 

Rs. a. p. 

Cost of metal and materials .. .. 5 4 0 

Labour .. .. 3 0 0 

Sundries, breakages, etc. .. .. 2 0 0 

Rings, marbles, etc. .. .. 0 11 (5 


Total .. 11 0 0 
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Tho cost of soda-water bottlos in Madras would be about Rs. 11 or Rs. 12 per gross. I do not 
think Ruropcau soda-water bottles could be imported in Madras for less than Rs. .3 a dozen. 
That would mean about Rs. 3(! or Rs. 27 per gross, which leaves a good profit if all the bottles 
turned out by the fat^torv are consumed in Madras or thereabout. 

Tlie Dir(>ctor of Industries has gone round and round to prove that the glass factory was 
a failure, and luis avoided the open road of comparing tho prices of imported article with the 
lioirip-made article, which has led him to take an unjustifiable and unnecessarily pessimistic 
view of till' situation. 

1 fe fiirtlier discusses the subject of the markets, and considers that the future of Madras 
soda-\\a((U' bottha is V(Ty poor in the tlalcutta market. J do not wish to follow him here, for 
that is not. (lie obj(‘ct of this note. I only wish to draw the attention of the Commission to 
thc‘ fact tliat Madras-made sw.la l)ottles would pay if all the bottles made in Madras arc 
consuMK’d in that market. I take this as an undenied fact from this report, ft has great force 
wlion considering the scheme 1 have submitted in this pajrer later on. 

In .su))posiug that tiu' soda-water bottle making is the easiest part of glasss manufacture, 
the Madras Covernmenti made a great mistake. It is the cheapest article sold in Europe— 
lu'cause it. is marie from the refuse and broken glass obtained from factories protlucing superior 
gla.ss on a hir;’,i* scale. Eor this reason, to select that article for cpmpetit.iou at tlie very start 
of an industry was economically wrong. 

In IhOT I visited .lapan, and as T had hoard that the glass industry is being greatly 
developerl in that country I paid particular attention to the methods which they adopted for 
ttiis puipose. .lapan is an Oriental I'ountry, and there is more similarity in the habits and 
tem|»craments of the industrial classes of .Tapan and India than that which exists in the same 
cl.ass in .Austria and India. It. is therefore important for the Indians to .study the methods 
of ,)a]>an, anil sec whether they can give us some more guidance. I am not a wholesale admirer 
of the .Japanese methods, but in this particular case their method deserves close study. 

.lapan some years ago [irodueed glass bangles as China used to do. The raw material 
for thesi' bangles was imjiorted from Europi' in required colours, etc., and bangles were 
manufactured, both jilain and coloured. The (lovernment of Japan, wishing to encourage this 
industry ol bangle-making in .lajian, tried to obviate tin' bangle-maker's difficulty in getting 
t ln^ jiroper coloured raw glass, and supplied the. same to them on the following system. Jh 
must be remembered that up to 1907 the glass industry in .fapan consisted of very smaH 
concerns, namely a. small furnace worked by a few men and women. In other words, it was 
a home industry. I w.ns told all over Japan, in order to help these workers the Imperial 
laborat ory at, .hqian opened a .special branch, whose duty it was t o stock various sized crucibles 
and mixture.s of difl'erent coloured glass in raw form, mixed into an earthen jug and labelled. 
An\- worlfci- who wanted to hav(“ a particular coloured glass had only to go to a shop, where 
all tliese jugs were kept for Kale, and buy one jug irf the particular coloured glass ho wanted 
at. the tixed ]irice. He could also get a crucible at a cheap price. Both these he could buy 
citl.er for cash ilown or by jiaymeut. fry instalments if he can give a security of any man. including 
the ])olicemau on the beat. Giadually the bangle industry rose up to an enormous extent, 
and the. peojrlo themselves felt tin; need of manufacturing glass on a large scale. The professors 
at the Inqierial l.iboratorv gave all help. Furnace builders were brought from Europe and new 
works were opened. The Inriiaces built in .Japan are mostly of the Bohemian type built for 
the sake of cheiifiness. From the. little I saw in Japan of this industry I found out that the 
people in .lapan are labouring under the same difficulty which the Indian manufacturers suffer 
from, viz., getting out or manufacturing a good glass of superior quality. 

There .are one or two points more which I wish to deal with, before I come to the scheme 
which I have to submit. 

The first point is, when people talk of glass they talk as if glass is an article, such as iron, 
copper, gold or silver. It is not so. (Hass is of various qualities - potash lead glass, soda glass, 
and BO on. Each of this quality is suited to the manufacture of particular articles. For 
instance, potash h)ad glass quickly fuses, but it is so viscous and tenacious of gas and air 
bubbles that it has to remain in the boiling condition for a longer time than other kinda of 
glasses, and requires a larger quantity of fuel. As against this, the advantage of potash glaaa 
m turning out thin articles, which are considered superior to thicker ones, as well as the increase 
in the nundier of articles turned out per ton of metal, where articles are sold per dozens, is very 
great indeed. Soda glass can never give so thin and brilliant articles as the pot^ lead 
glass. 

Tlien again, a greater percentage of alkali will perhaps effect economy in fuel, but the glass 
will be of a striated kind, suitable for window glass, but not for any other purpose. 

The glass manufacturer has got to think out what articles he has to manufacture and turn 
cut that particular kind of glass which suits him best. In the same manner when locating 
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a factory in any place, he has to decide previously, what sort of glass articles will form the major 
part of his production. If this point is not kept in view a considerable waste must result and 
tae enterprise must come down. 

In all the enterprises which were started in India this part of manufacture was not at all 
taken mto account, and the same sort of mixtures of materials were! used for turning out all 
sorts of articl<». 1 his is chiefly due to the fact that the people connected with dift’ereiit factories 
were lacking in the export knowledge which is necessary in tliis connection. The services of 
an expert in this line were never requisitioned in any of the attempts made. I’erhajis the 
concerns were so small as not to he able to bear such charges. 

But this is not the only export knowledge necessary. Tlie " founder " of the ICnglish 
factories, whose duty it is to regulate the draughts in the furnace.s, to keep the heat arilie 
proper temperature, and to bring the glass to a suitable eousisteney loi’ the blowers to work 
upon, is as essential for a glass factory lu India as any eheiuist or mi.xer of raw materials. 

Ihe oruciblc-inakiug is an art by itself. The furnace-making is another. Kiirnaees m 
a glass factory have got to bo constantly built as no furnace could give elTective service after 
four or five years. 

All this means that lor the successful glass laclory, a eonsideralile exjiert knowle.dge m 
several branches is necessary. If c.xperts in each ol tiieso lines have to lie, ordered out Irom 
Eurn 2 )e, the factory must be of a very big size, so tliat it may bear all these charges. When 
one knows glass articles are cheap articles, one may imagine how large the prodiietioii should 
be, to lea VO sufficient margin ol profit from the sales for supplying tiie funds ueee.ssary for the 
employment of such experts, lu a small concern this is next to iiupo.ssible. The Tata iron 
and Bteel Works w'ould never have been a success if started on a smaller seali-, and even now 
they are trying to enlarge the works in order to reduce the percentage ol the, exjiert and 
supervision charges. , 

The other point which is to he noted is tliat an elaborate furnace ea[)a,hle of developing 
white heat, and for that reason constructed with the costliest materials and greatest expei t 
skill, is necessary to convert sand into glass. But once glass is made, it can remelt in a coinjia- 
, ratively very small heat, and an elaborate furnace for tliis (lurpose is not necessary. The 
bangle-makers in India andJajian remelt the broken glass to make bangles in a furnace built 
by themselves, with no e,x 2 )ert skill or seientilic air chambers or draughts about them. 

All this lea<ls us to believe that instead of leaving each factory to make its own furnace, 
find its own sand, and make its own glass, if ready-made glass is made available to them at 
the factory, a great strain, which now falls iijion them, to maintain a furnaei', and an expert 
to luLx materials, will be removed. All that these factories will have to do, will he, to take the 
crud(> glass and molt it in an ordinary furnace and turn mit the required articles out of 
them. • 

In the preceding pages 1 have pointed out that unless a factory is startiul on a large scale, 
it would not be able to meet the charges necessary to comnui.ud the exjiert knowledge reqiiireil 
for the successful working of a glass factory. In Sodepore Kaetory, attempt was made on a 
Large scale. But such a huge enterprise means a large number of bloweis and other workmen 
whom it will be difficult to bring together. The diHieulty of labour to house these men, to ke.eii 
them mider discqiliiie, and t() t.ike effective work from them, wunild he again another 
iusuruiouuiiable difficulty. 

It has been often pointed out that the difficulty in getting good glass-blower,s in this 
country makes the introduction of this industry in India next to impossible. 1 do not sub- 
cribe to this belief. 

In the first place, it is a great mistake to rely wholly on blowers for a gla.ss factory. The 
difficulty of getting good blowers is not jroculiar to India, but in Bnglaiid also, I lie same difficulty 
had arisen in pre-war days, and it is sure to be very acute after the W'ar. British glass manu¬ 
facturers were, for a long time jiast, compelled to employ Italian and Gcnnan glass-blowers 
oil a large scale. 

Boys under fourteen years of age are forbidden to work at the furnace by tlic laws of (ireat 
Britain, and naturally they are not inclined to begin to learn a new oceupal ion at that age. 
Secondly, the tastes of the people for glass articles has undergone a great change. There is a 
greater demand for regularity which is scarcely attainable by glass-blowers, and consequently 
moulds are being used for simple articles, for this purpose. Thirdly, the demand lor cheap 
table and other glass of an inferior quality is daily increasing, and for that purjiosc jircsses have 
been already brought into use very largely in Great Britain. In Sawyeihy’s Ellison Glass Works 
at Gateshead an enormous outjmt of glass tumblers, salad bowls, dishes, plates, lantern 
chimneys, and many other articles are turned out by simply pressing molten glass into a mould. 
No blowing of any sort is required in this process. Moreover, there arc some articles, such as 
'Blender necked bottles, etc., which could not be pressed. They must be blown, and the 
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British and American manufacturers are using new patent machines for blo^sung such bottles 
and all other articles, which human blowers can turn out. 

One of these is the Ashley’s patent bottle-making machine. This can turn out all sorts 
of thi(-k and thin bottles. All that the man has to do, is to roll the glass on a blow pipe and 
.stick it in a socket provided for the purpose in the machine. 

There is also “ Forster’s ” bottle-making machine. The action here is similar. 

There is another patent “ Owen’s ” glass-blowing machine. This is worked very easily 
by compressed air and practically reproduces every operation which a human blower can turn 
out. Not oiih' bottles but all sorts of articles blown into a mould by a human blower, could be 
made by this machine, the compressed air chamber supplying all the blowing. It is a lamentable 
fact that these machines arc not used by the glass factories started in India. 

These patent machiiie.s shoidd considerably obviate the difficulty of collecting glass-blowers 
in a factory. 

I am also of opinion that there are enough skilled blowers in dilicrent parts of the country. 
But it is doubtful whether it will be possible l.o collect them together and teach them to work 
in a factory set uj) on the European ]iatl,ern, under trying conditions, far from their homes. 
The Tata Iron Company did not want skilled labour, and they wore able to collect together 
the floating labour in the country. But the glass-blowers in India are, as a rule, not in a 
poverty-stricken or miserable condition that they could be (uisily induced to leave their homes 
and work in a factory. 

Working in their liomes and at a furnace of their own type is much easier for them, 
and certainly less trying, than working at a furnace emitting white heat. This therefore again 
reflects upon the problem of retaining, as far as possible, the Indian furnaces for turning out 
articles of glass from raw crystal supplied by another factory. 

All these (amsiderations lead mi' to conclude that the only way to establish the glass 
industry into India i.s to divide the industry into two })art,s, viz. (1) th<! crude glass-making 
out of sand and (2) article-making out of crude glass. .1 therefore propose that a factory should 
be started, where coal and sand could be obtained on the spot—such as the place I have shown 
in my report to the Bengal (lovernment—for mostly converting sand into different qualities 
and colours of gla.ss. This crude glass should be supplied to all the article-making ffictories 
in all parts of 1 ndia. Blowing factories should be established in the several markets in propor¬ 
tion to th(! demand where the crude glass supplied by the above factory may,be remelted an4 
articles manufactured according to the re(|uircments of the market. 

The advantages of such a scheme are obvious 

(1) In the fiist place, the coal will be extremely cheap and the raw material, namely, the 
crude glass, will be turned nut much cheaper than it is done in presidencies Uke 
Madias or Bombay. 

(2) In fact, it will be easy to supply such raw glass to Bombay and Madras much cheaper 
than they can themselves manufacture in their own factory. 

(2) It will nlieve all the small glass factories in the country the expense of erecting an 
elaborate furnace and maiutain the same at white heat by burning coal bought at 
Ks. 12 to Its. 15 per ton. 

(1) It will relieve the small factories from the financial strain of maintaining experts for 
furnace-making and mixing raw materials to manufai ture the different coloured glass. 

(5) In fact, all the glass factories which are now closed could be revived under this scheme. 
All these factories have to do. is to remelt the glass and convert it into article on 
a small or largo scale as may suit the conditions. 

(6) The small bangle-making factories and the indigenous glass-blowing concerns in the 
country, could gradually be developed into factories turning out chimneys, bottles, 
or tumblers, etc., in the manner adopted in Japan. 

The next part of this scheme is that small or big blowing factories should be started in the 
towns and cities whore there is a denjand for articles. Perhaps it may be argued, why all these 
different centres of blowing factories, why not turn the articles at the factory and export them 
to the different market centres ? 

My reply to this is as below. 

(1) The responsibility in this industrj’ must be well distributed to ensure success. The 
parent factory will be free from all the bother of collecting blowers and have a 

, factory spread out over a vast area ; and also the trouble of pushing the trade of the 
goods produced. All that the parent factory will have to do is to turn out crude 
glass, which will at once be distributed to the several concerns started in different 
tow; 
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(2) The teansit of this raw glass to several centres will be much easier and cheaper than, 

e transit of the manufactured articles, In this connection glass is a most trouble¬ 
some article to deal with. You have to make crates and arrange the articles with 
great skill and care, and oven then allow about 15 per cent, for breakage in transit. 

(3) The railway freights for the raw materials and the finished articles leave a margin, 
which IS an miportant factor. Block glass will he classified as raw material. 

The only argument which could be advanced against this scheme is the waste of heat 
which results. I must explain this. Wlieii the glass is ready in the furnace, it is ready to be 
worked upon that very moment. When the metal is ready to be worked, that it should be 
taken out and cooled and re-heated in the blowing factories in several towns means waste of 
heat. But if we can go into figures this waste of heat is more than compensated bv the cheapness 
of fuel and less bother of keeping workmen and managing an enormous and huge concern on 
one spot. 

The scheme, if successful, will make the glass industry a home industry of India, viz., an 

workshops all over the country, like the cutlery trade 
m Hhefheld or the small boot and shoe factories in every Indian town. The work of the 
luanufacturers of articles will be very simple, less trying, economical in point of capital necessary 
tor the concern. 

am fully aware that the picture I have draivn of this scheme cannot be attained at once. 
1 quite believe that the parent factory which will produce the crude glass will have no customers 
at the very beginning. It will be many years before the closed factories or other new blowing 
factories could be opened. Hence it is necessary to take some precautionary measures for the 
safety of the parent factory. 

It IS therefore proposed that window glass-making should be added to the parent factory 
Window glass-making requires a little blowing, but that is not a skilled blowing. The pack¬ 
ing for transit m this case is much simpler than in the ease of the blown ware, .This glass 
has a very great demand and there is no danger of ovcrllooding the market in this article. Also 
one or two blowing factories could be att ached to the venture fr'om its veiy start in one or two 
cities, and these may be retained or disposed of as circumstances permit. 

, 1 have showm the lines on which 1 can formulate a scheme. I need not enter into details 

here. 

As I have said above, the parent factory will have to be a concern requiring a large amount 
of capital. And iji the first few years it will not be po.ssible to make any profit. Indian capital 
can be hardly obtained unless there is a certain chance of profit sooner or later. Government 
will have to extend its helping hand to this concern for at least a few years of its infancy. 

In my report to the Bengal Government I have shown that our chief competitor was 
Austria. Perhaps it may be argued that Government are gpiug to stop Austria sending glass 
to this country in such large quautit es as she used to do before the war. Some people tell'me 
that Great Britain s determined not to allow the same trade facihtios to the enemy countries, 
which they possessed before the war ; and India may have a favourable time to develop this 
industry while Austrian glass imports may be restricted. I do not believe in this too sanguine 
a view. Great Britain and her Allies may now make the determination, but this determination 
will be subject to modification as circumstances would indicate in the future. 

If the war had lasted onh' a ye.ai or tw'o, perhaps I should have pinned my faith to the 
above forecast, but since the war has gone on lor the last three years and promises to go on for 
another two ^’oars, I cannot give any credence to this forecast. 

At the end of this war the Allies will ci'rtainly win, but when they enter Berlin and Vienna 
they will find a grim spectre of famine, di a istation and ruin all over the two countries. Great 
Britain will then chanp the determination wh ch she has made now, and 1 should not be 
much surprised if British money is taken to Germany and Austria to relieve the distress of the 
people there in the now role of mercy, humanity and charity. Any expectation of help to this 
industry from that quarter will therefore be misleading. 

Yet again there is a new competitor coming in the glass trade of India, and that is Japan. 
Whether Japan may send good and superior glass or not, she will surely flood our market with 
cheap glass articles, and I am afraid this competition coming from Japan will be worse than 
that which came from Austria in the past. Any attempt therefore which may bo made now to 
successfully establish the glass industry in India must secure all the support it can possibly 
obtain fiiom Government as well as from the people of this country. 

In my former report to the Bengal Government 1 have only given the general lines on which 
such aid can be given by Government in order to ensure the success of this industry. 

To put it in plain words, I should request Government to place the orders for glass articles, 
at average prices which they have paid in the past, with us for a certain number of 

years. 

M K 1442—52 
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After I subiruttod the report to the Bengal Government I interviewed some officers who, I 
was given to understand, had to recointnend any action to be taken on the same. In these 
interviews we had a discussion on this subject. 1 W'as told to submit a list of articles which 
I could supply of the same quality and at the same price at which Government are buying 
the said artichw at piussent. A question like this is unfair, T should certainly like to produce 
everything Government wanted, but the question was which of such articles I will be able 
successfully to manufacture and which articles I will not. iSecondly, 1 could not fix the prices 
of the articles, nor could I guarantee the quality of articles which will be produced in a factory 
not \’ot (^.\istiiig. Under those circumstances, my request was that all the Governmeut demand 
lor glass articles may be placed with my company, and the comj)an)' will exert to supply as 
much as possible out of its ouni production. Articles which it cannot produce will bo supplied 
by purchasing from the same source from which Government is now purchasing. Surely, we, 
knowing something more of ihe glass trade should be able to buy more advantageously 
than Government. In any case Government is not at all put to any loss, .and they will have 
given encouragement to an industry without spending a pie from its pocket. After two or 
three years we shall know exactly which articles we can produce and which not. Then perhaps 
the whole thing may be placed on a commercial basis by taking from us only such articles as 
wc can produce. 

Besides this concession, some sort of concession will have to be given in railway freights, 
ivs 1 have prayed for in my report to the Bengal Government, viz., to charge our crude glass at 
the minimum rate of freight and the glass articles at the railwa)- material rates, for the first 
few years. 

If tlie Gommission will recommend to Government that these concessions may be given 
to me., T can safely undertake to organize a joint stock company with all the necessary capital 
and take up the work at once in hand. I have sj)ent the best years of my life, in this industry, 
and 1 have given my most anxious and careful study to this industry. Should I therefore be 
in any way instrumental in establishing this industry in India, that will be, a crowning success 
of all my endeavours in this field and a service rcndenul to my mother country. 1 therefore 
submit this noti' to the Commission with a hope that it wall meet with their kind and searching 
consideration. There may be imperfections in what I have written above; perhajw I am 
obscure on some points; perhaps T have not expressed myself very fully. But if a chance is givem 
to me further to explain myself, I hope 1 shall be able to place my scheme in as clear a light as 
1 have thought it out in my mind. 1 am convinced that this is the scheme th.at will give a new 
start to all the concerns which have met witli a disaster; that this is the jjeheme which ^ill 
establish the glass industry as a Home Industry in India ; and that this is the scheme which 
will rejuvenate all the minor industries c.xisting now in gla.ss articles and defy competition 
coming from any quiii ti'r.s. 


OltAl. KviDKNCIO, I'.lTlI N()\K.MItKR IlMi. 

Mr. .i. (JliattrrUin. Q. In your note you s.iy that you were in England for about ,‘5J years. 
— A. About four ycai-s. 

Q. You were there foi' two years as a glass blower. What class of work did you do ?— 
A. 1 was doing all sorts of blown ware, bulbs and wine glasses. That w'as the first lesson 
1 hud. I had to make wine glasses because the propriet.or told me that it contained all the 
manipulations which are reipiircd for blown glassware. Alterwards 1 went to chimneys and 
made small bottles and globes, and lastly 1 was doing the work of matching ordinary broken 
glass which rvas supposi'd to he the most diOicult one. 

Q. Where was Ibis I—-A. Blacktriais Glass Works. 1 liad a lot of difficulty at first 
with regard to it. 

(J. Did you pay a jirmuium to get instruction ?—zl. I could not succeed by giving pre¬ 
mium, but I succeeded by going in as a workman. 1 have recorded my extKiriences in (mo 
of the issues of the Journal of the Nalional Indian Associalim, as to what difficulties I had to 
meet and how 1 succeeded. 

Q. Have you got a copy of it 1- -A. IJnfort.unately I have not got one, but I thmk I 
might get one. I shall try to find it out. The publication of the above experiences m the said 
journal was noticed very widely in tlie Indian Press and created in some (legree an interest in 
this subject in this country. 

Q. You managed a small factwy ? -A. When Mr. Bibbey, who is the proprietor of the 
glass factory in which I was working, went out of London. I was managing the whole business 
for about eighteen months and 1 was" paid for it. 

Q. Supposing students or young men are sent over to Great Britain, do you think they 
have great difficulty in getting into glass works ?— A. By the right door there is a lot of diffi¬ 
culty, but by the back door there is not. I tried my best to get entrance through the late Mil 
N. N. Wadia who was there at the time in London and Sir George Birdwood, Both of them 
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who were interested on my behalf tried their very best for nearly six mouths to got me ad¬ 
mitted in a factory, but their efiorts were unsuccessful. The Rlackfriai's Glass Works was a 
very small factory, and it was managed by one individual and I cultivated tny acquaintance 
with him, and that is how I got in. 

Q. Yob got into it rather as a friend than as a businessman ?—j 4. I went there as a 
workman. The propriistor was a very good man. I told him ail my difficulties and I was 
practically retunung to India when I got entrance there. 

Q. What sort of wag(!s did you get as a workman ?— A. I did not get anything at first. 
I was paying one pound a week. I paid this for nearly a year, and then 1 paid nothing at all. 
When I was managing the facl.ory I was ])aid two pounds a week. 

Q. You came bark to India and you give some account of what you did here. That 
apparently is not comphrte. After you came back have? you been ]iraetically (nigaged in glass 
manufacture at ail ? —A. Not regularly. Of course, 1 have made some analyses, and I have 
made surveys. I made a survey of the Bengal province and made a survey with regard to the 
Jubbulpore factory. I have been collecting a lot of information and keeping my interest alive. 

Q. You say, “ There are some factories working at the j)resent time, but I do not think 
they will aocomplish tire objects we liave in vi(!w, namely, to establish tlie industry firmly in 
the country.” What leasoiis have you for tliinking that the jnesent procedure in regard to 
glass manufacture which we know is getting a big fillip on account of the war will not result in 
a jrermanent industry ? I presume from what you say here that it is in a pros|s'rous condition 
because of the high prices consetjuent upon the war. Wliat is radically wrong with the methods 
you are pui'suing ? -/I. Of course, 1 have expressed that opinion even in that report which 
I made on the Bengal jrrovince in IbOfr when sonu! of the factories were most vigoroinsly going 
on, esiwcially the one at Rajpura. I saw the factory in 1901) and when that factory was going 
on quite actively I exiifessed the ojiinion that that factory would not go on fo)’ another two 
years because 1 went into the figures and I saw what crystal and what fuel cost them. They 
used to bring sand from the Himalayas and everywhere 1 weiU. into the details of the work 
and 1 found they did not produce articles to withstand the comjs'titiou of the imported article. 
.None of these factories succeeded in practically putting their articles into the market on busi¬ 
ness lines. The reasons wer-e, high cost price, great wastage, the entire dependmice U])on the 
blowers and the imi>erfect knowledge of mixing and bringing out superior qualities of glass. 
There was uo expert knowledge which was necessary for organizing the work of the factories 
in its details. None of these could comrrrercially become a success. May 1 explain my remarks 
by an illustralion. Take for instairce the Rajpura factory. They put sand and raw materials 
at about 1 o’clock in the fmst evening. The next morning at about 10 o’clock the whole glass 
would he I’cady for making art.icles. No glass could be boiled in twelve hours. They used 
here not very j)ure sand and the coal was of a low (juality, I discussed with the manager' 
the desirability of keeping their glass in the fire for another twenty-four hours. I think all 
over Errgland nearly all the factories keep their glass in the fire for not less than 90 or' 35 hours, 
some even up to 40 hour's. In Whitefriais Glass Works, the well-known glass works in 
London, they keep it for 40 or 45 hours. They would not bring out the glass before 40 or' 45 hours. 
When the boiled glass is subjected to that temperature for a long period fire glass becomes most 
plastic, and can give more than four times the artirdes that would be turned out of glass boil¬ 
ed only for 12 hours. The article.^ again made, from the former kind of glass would be of 
superior quality. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the princiiial difficulty at the prc'sent time here is that they 
do not boil the glass for a long errough tinre ?-■ A. Twelve hoirrs is too shor1. for' jrrejrar'ing 
glass out of sand. 

Q. The present procedure you know is that these glass factories here begin to boil the 
glass overnight, and it is then ready the next momirig. 

That you say is too short for the class of work it is to be used for- laiiqr chimneys and 
coirrtnon glassware.—.i4. That is too short. 

Q. Is that the cause of the unnecessary thickness of the glassware now made ? -A. That 
is not the only cause. Twelve hours is too short for any sort bf glass. 

Q. They boil their glass in as short a tiirre as possible to save fuel ?— A. Yes. 

Q. For the successful manufacture of glass it must be in a place where fuel is cheap ?- - 
A. Yes. I have directed my remarks to that 2 rroposition. 

Q. Your ojrinion at the present moment is that the glass industry generally is so unscien¬ 
tifically ■worked and the technicalities of it so little imdcrstood that the cost of pr-oduction 
is high and the quality of material turned out is inferior, and that in normal times you will 
sot be able to compete wfth imported products. That is your general sunmiing u}) ?—i. Yes. 
Jf the working is carried on as at present. I think those rrristakes should be avoided, and it 
should be quite possible, if a glass indrrstrj' is started in India on a proper basis, by which I 
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mean by using export biowledge in all the different departments. There are so au^y’points 
to bo cnnsidori'd. The building of the furnace for instance. That entirely depends pnStli^’ 
fuel which is available. Then tlie cost of the fuel used has got to be considered. Coal 
gem*rally used in Indian glass factories costs Es. 15 jx'r ton in Bombay and Es. 3 in BengaL 
There is then the mixing of the niaterials and making jjarticular sort of glass for particular', 
kinds of articles. To use the same proportion of raw materials for all qualities of glass'aitd 
different articles would be a mistake. In every brancli of the industry expert biowledge is 
required. 

Q. Is that expert biowledge available in the country at the jneseiit time ?— A. I do 
not think it is available in this country. 

Q. If you are going to start dc novo you want to get outr not one expert, but a number.-— 
A. Yes and that is essentially niu’cssary. The )nan who niaki>,s furnaces must be an expert ■ 
in tliat line. Then there is the “Founder ” whose business is to r(!gulate the tiuiiperature tof 
the furnace and wlnm the metal is ready for work to gradualli' reduce tlie tempiirature of 
the furnace to make the glass suibciimlly plastic for the blowers to work upon. He then 
goes away and his business is finished. Then the mixing dejjartns'ut recpiires considerable ■ 
attention, as tlie com]>osition of different ijualities and colours of glass requires great skill in 
economising cost. 

Q. Yon have in this glass industry two separate indiistri(>s. You have to manufacture 
glass which is a scientific and technical operation and then you have glass-blowing which is 
a species of handicraft?— A. 1 divide the raw glass making from turning out glass articles 
in my written evidence for two rea.sons. One is there are so many factories that are worbng 
in India either successfully or unsnccessfully. All these could be utilized for our purpose. 

I would not like to waste all this effoi t and ca]iital. I have a further justification for it. When 
I went to Jubbuljiore, the manager told me he bought crystal ordinary crude glass at Ks. '2 
a maund, and he thought it was a very good bargain. If that man had raw crude glass at 
his factory he would dispense with this mi.Ker and furnace mabu'. There is another reason 
which leads me to the same conclusion. In all my travels since 1903. I have found that 
Indian glass-blowers could be trained to make any sort of glass articles, liowever complicated 
the process may be. It is only a week ago that I saw in Ohinchini a glass-blower mabng a' 
walking stick of glass about three feet long which was most artistic. It is a sort of family 
industry, and if these people could get crude glass, it could be successfully introduced as a honie 
iudu,strv. They have, done it in Jaiiaii. I can give another instance. 'Mr. Eanchoddas’ 
factory at Ahmedabad start ed in about 1891 or 1895 Was bringing crude glass from Austria 
and making chimneys, and foj- two years it, paid a dividend. After that, the export of crude 
glass from Austria was stojipecl, this was in 1897 or 1898. 


Q. In what vear did the Austrians prohibit the export of crude glass ?—A In 1896 

or 1897. 


Q. Was it actually ])rohiljited ?- A. I Ixlieve by a decision of the exjiortOB in Austria. 
Aftei a sto]i]>age of the crude glass from Austria, t,he merchants in India get the same in the . 
form of solid s ilt sellers, which they bre.ak ladore introducing in the furnace. When the 
Ahmedabad fact ory was getting this raw crystal, t hey worked well. But when they attempted 
to make glass out of sand the enterjirisi' failed. 

Q. About your suggestion to start a central glass-works, has anything of that kind been ■' 
done anywhere else in tlie w'orld 1- -A. I took the idea from the Japanese industry. ' 

Q. Is it done in Ja])au ? -/I. Itwasnot done exactly in the same, way, and Icouldnot*^ 
imitate what, the Ja))aneae did. I have explained in the note how the Imjiorial Laboratoi'f 
had been helping in the matter, and they have now' started big factories in w'hich they inake^'* 
their oivn glass. ‘ ,if,. 

Q. There are two systems of glass-making a])parently developed in Lidia. There is the 
system which was introduced by t he Austrians in which furnaces of the Siemen’s class are used, 
also the system introduced by t he Japanese in which ojien fire pot furnaces are used. Which 
do you think is the most suitable in this country ?— A. I should use Siemen’s funi^oes for 
certain things, and 1 would require pot furnaces for certain other things. For colohij^ glass 
Siemen’s furnace on a small scah* w'ill never pay because in this case the shifts of work'lliust be 
regular. If we have some orders just to make a few' articles, which may fetch very high prices 
in the market, I would use the pot furnace. With a Siemen’s furnace, we should have a 
complete organization of labour, so that all the pots in the furnace could bo worked together. 
Naturally the output is large and therefore economical. 

Q. Your idea is that a large central manufactory of glass should be started and for that 
you would import special technical exjierts to deal with the problems'that arise and then.ydp 
would sell this glass to the existing glass works and you would get these people to remelt it. Oite 
of the points that arise is this, what steps should be taken to get a sufficient number of trained 
blowers, trained manipulators of glass? You suggest that this can be done by the employment ' 
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maohmery. But as far as I uaderstaLd, the experience ia Madras 
they toed these machines was that the men wanted a good deal of traiaiag to work 
• - r 11 “ satisfactory article. That point has not been 

'■•S!!!'* ♦ j ^ evidence, and I should hke to know what you think should be 

if j trammg craftsmen who are going to manipulate the glass after it had been te- 
Wlted. Do you want to have a Government training school or the development of some such 
l^tory M the Talegaon Glass Works which is practically the only training place in the country ? 

' L ^ com’ses open to us. One ia to employ blowers, if they are available 

Would they be partly available, the presses and the blowing machines may be brought in use 
' 1 ex^ct that ju some centres we can get enough blowers, but in others we shall have to use 
^^he other devices. This will naturally ajjecializo the manufacture of certain articles in certain 
- factories, which is a desirable result. It is quite correct that men will have to be trained in 
handhng the blowing machines and presses, but this training will be of a very short duration 
almost nothing compared to the time it takes to train a good glass blower. In order to train 
•wuch craftsmen, I do not want Government Training Schools at all, but if Government is inclin¬ 
ed to help, they may send in some paid apprentices to work and learn the art in several facto¬ 
ries. These apprentices may then be allowed to work in the factory after completion of their 
term of apprenticeships. Some pari, of the ghiss will be sold to local bangle makers, who have 
,.no difficulty in jnocuring trained labour. 

Q. The bangle makers already get their glass from Firozabad. Do you propose that we 
should mterfere with the trade of Firozabad I—A. I do not think it will interfere. I have 
seen the glass made there. 1 do not think it is of a good ciuality at all. There is too much 
alkali in it. Ifesides, we think we shall be able to supply at a cheafjcT rate a better quality. 

Q. Apart from the technical manufacture of glass there, do you propose that you should 
takeTihe bangle makeis m hand and train them to do other work l—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that their previous experience as bangle makers will be of least holo to 
them in blowmg glasses ?- -A. They know how to deal with glass. In fact, bmigle uiaLrs 
do not confine themselves to bangles but make a lot of toys. 

Q. They do not do any glass blowing They do not do it actually on a large scale 

but they ao something for artistic {uirposes. They could be more easily trained. 


Q. As far as you Icnow, how arc glass blowers recruited ?—A. In Great Britain formerly 
a lot of boys were taken as apprentices in the glass factories. But recently a law was passed 
prohibitmg boy.s under fourteen yeare of age from working at a furnace. (Jombimid with this 
a lot of new occupations suitable only for young boys have opened out. The result therefore 
“ ‘’•PPr<‘uficcH. The apprenticing system is still going on on th(! continent 

and the British glass blowers have, now to depend upon the lew continental glass blowers who 
OTiiie f>-,'er to Giimt Britain expecting better wages than they can get at their homes We 
hud m our factory nearly thirty jieople working, and of thes.^ five were Germans and thiee were 
Italians. That should not be a standard for judging other institutions, because our iiroprietor 
was working in the Whitefriar Glass Works and after that he started his own work and he had 
a lot of people who were connected wnth.him by long association or relationship and there were 
nearly forty altogeGier. But still there was great difficulty in getting blowers at times of 
emergency. 


Q. Do you think there is any necessity in connection with glass factories for Government 
to start a place, for training glass blowere. Is it necessary to have a Government School of 
glass blowmg ?—A. I think substantial instruction can only be had in a factory and not in a 

, Q. Such as the Talegaon factory?- A. It may be useful. It must be a regular factory 
where glass articles are tirnied out ou a large and commercial scale. A laboratory is of very 
practical value except for restsarcli. ^ 

Q. Are you going to train your labour in this glass factory ? Would you have a system 
of apprenticeship ?—A. It has been very successful in Jubbulpore. Lots of young men 
gQ,mo^ willingly to work. Of couiue, they always work for higher wages, but the works do 
not Simer any difficulty in getting blowers. 

Q, How long does it take to train a glass blower ?—A. If. dejiends upon the individual. 
I should say on an average a man should be useful after six months’ work and he should be a 
blowdt after a year or ao. 

Q. How much would it cost to train a blower ?—A. The cost is inconsiderable. The 
glass that he spoils goes back to the pot. 

Qi I was told by a manager of one factory in this country that the cost is at least Es. 2 000 
to train a good blower.. Do you subscribe to that 1—A. If whatever articles he breaks'has 
got to be thrown away as a waste, of course it may cost something more. But my experience 
lix 114^>63 
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is that apprentices do not cost anything in a factory. Although they spoil a quantity of 
which can be renielted, they do some other work which compensates for all the waste. This is 
for unpaid apprentices. 

Q. The question came up as to what amount should be paid to a glass works for train¬ 
ing men as apprentices, and it was calculated that the cost would be as much as Es. 2,000 to 
turn out a first class glass blower. Do you thmk that it is an exorbitant amount 1— A. If yoq 
ask me. what each apprentic,c would cost in laboratory or school, where all the glass produced 
is spoiled or wasted, in fact if the laboratory is carried on only on debits without credits of any' 
kind such as by sale of articles produced, perhaps it may cost that much. But even then if 
you take 50 apprentices, I do not tliink it would cost a lakh of rupees. In any case, I think 
the estimate is very loosely made, but I do not wish to express an opinion on that. But I think 
that in a going factory it should cost very little. It is almost an inconsiderable item, because 
they do not go there to spoil glass. In a going factory it must cost nothing at all. 

Q. You recommend that instead of making the glass which is common all over the country 
attempts should be made to start the manufacture of potash glass or potash lead glass ?— A, 
Yes. 

Q. How would you get over the present scarcity of potash ? —A. 1 do not know much 
about the sources of alkali in India. I have no practical knowledge about it but my belief 
is that potash can be got in Lidia and the supply of alkali for the purposes of a glass industry 
could be ensured from indigenous sources. 

Q. Assuming that there are difficulties in getting potash, is it your opinion that a better 
class of glass can be tumed out at the present time by longer boiling ?— A. Yes. But 
some further precautions are also necessary. At present alkali is used in large proportions, 
which makes the glass inferior and increases the cost unnecessarily. Boiling glass for a longer 
time will involve no doubt an extra expenditure of fuel, but as I have explained before, the 
extra cost is more than compensated by the resulting output. 

Q. Your general conclusion is that the glass factories to be successful must be in the 
neighbourhood of coal fields. That limits the successful manufactm* to Bengal.— A. Yes. 

If the crystal is made, then I should like to have blowing factories all over the country, chiefly 
in the market centres. 

Q. Simply for remeltiiig glass and working it into finished articles, how much fuel woul(| 
be required 1—^4. Not even twenty per cent, of what is required for converting sand into 
glass. Then again this fuel can be inferior fuel, as glass will remelt at a lower heat. I have just 
made up those figures. The figures I have worked out are for converting eight tons of sand 
into glass. I calculate 16 tons for two days. That comes to one ton of sand for two tons of 
coal. That is for the making of crystal. When this has to be remelted the whole thing would, 
be done for about two to three tons of coal. I watched this in the Jubbulpore factory, only 
very recently. After the glass is boiled perfectly it is very liquid at the time. Afterwards 
the temperature has got to be lowered for making it a little thicker so as to be worked upon, 
and the time taken for working it out into articles will be four or five hours. In distributing the 
total amount of coal used for the 12 hours, I fomid that the coal used during the five hours was 
j)raportionately much smaller in quantity because a high temperature was unnecessary there. 

1 have worked it out. I think it comes to about one-fourth or even less. 

Q. You will have in your central factory tank furnaces, and in your subsidiary factories 
which you will establish in those places where there is a demand for glass articles, you will have 
a small x>ot furnace ?— A. Yes. ^ 

Q. There is one other point, and that is about the manufacture of pots. Can pots for ' 
melting glass be made in this country ?--A. Last time when I was in Jubbulpore they lust- 
made their own pots. I am fully convinced that pots can be made as good as those imported 
from Japan, and I think even much superior. * 

Q. Are they actually made in Jubbulpore ?—^. Yes. They have tried them and thiy 
are using the same pots. Of course, they are not being made in the proper way. They have 
;,ot a lot of pots lying on the .floor. 1 saw that five or six weeks ago. 

Q. They told me when I was in Jubbulpore that the pots were not satisfactory|--4i 
Because they prepare a pot in three months. How will that be satisfactory ? 

Q. You think they could prepare, absolutely satisfactory ones ?—A, They have done 
It. When I went there first, they were telbug me the same thing that the pots broke im 
m one month. But now they can go on for several months. They are now taking a 
time for drying. A pot cannot be a sound pot unless it is dried in the course of nt^^ 
a year. 
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Q. ^ far as you know, is the Indian fiiebriok and fireclay sufficiently good for the 
construction of various types of tanks and furnaces that are required for glass industry f— 
A, We may have to import firebricks at first, but I think that subsequently we may have 
them made in Lidia. Some experiments are made in Bengal, and I think it is quite probable 
that we shall succeed in making even Silica bricks in this country. No furnace Can go on for 
more than four or five years, and there is no use in using that furnace after four years because 
the fuel that would be consumed would be enormous. 

Q. Is it not the fact that most of the funiaccs last for four months ? —A. In Rajpura they 
have only one furnace and-. 

Q. That was built by whom 1—A. By Messrs. Burn and Co. with Indian material. 
At Jubbulpore they brought bricks from Germany. But that furnace also gave work for 
about three or four years. None of these factories gave a good trial to express an opinion 
whether this brick will stand or that brick will stand. They worked for one or two years and 
then they closed. The furnaces were not continuously under fire for four years. 

Q. In your scheme here you talk about Govcniment help. What benefit will you derive 
from Government purchasing glass articles through your agency when you start the manu¬ 
facture of glass in the country l—A. The point is how Government can help. My demand 
was that Government should buy the first class quality of the glass we turned out and they 
required. Then I was told to make a list of the articles that I could supply to Government and 
at what price I could sell them. That was a very difficult thing for me to do before I had the 
factory in projrer working order. I said “ We shall try to do everything possible. I do not 
know what I shall succeed in making, but 1 should like to have a wide field of choice so that I 
can see what articles I can produce and that cheaply so that I can produce them and supply 
to Government. For a period of five to ten years you entrust the whole Government supply 
to us and we shall supply from our own factory, and such of the articles as we cannot supply 
from our own factory we will buy and supply at the same price which you paid before. I do 
not think it will lead to jnofit, and if then! is any profit in it that will be due to' our buying 
very keenly as we are in the glass trade and know where to buy cheap. But our buying for 
Govemmeut will not in any way result in loss to them. The whole supply should be in our hands 
mainly for the reason that we have opportunities to manufacture a variety of articles at first. 

’ In turning out some we may fail but in others we may succeed. After sufficient trials, it can 
be established which articles we can successfully produce and then only such articles may b(! 
bought from us and the buying agency may b(! terminated. ” 

President.--Q. Who are. “we,” there?— A. Anybody that has been given the concef;- 
aion, those who carry out the scheme, or join me in establishing a company under the scheme 
projKMied. 

Q. J)o they require a Government concession ? What kind of concession do you want ? 
— A. That Government should place tlu!ir orders for all thejr glass supply with the company. 

Q. And then you establish this company and that eompany will provide raw glass for all 
the niakers in India t -A. Yes. 

Q. They can charge wliat price they like to any maker in Judia ?— A. Yes. 

Q. They could kill the glass industry of Fiiozabad and extend tluat of Bombay or m any 
other district tliey wished by mauipulatiug the prices ? You can kill the glass making industry 
in Madras or Bombay?- A. Tins question })resuppo8ea that the prices will be arbitrarily 
fixed, not only in their proportion to the profits desired, but also in relation to the different 
individual crstdinors. Suppose we sell to a Bombay factory at Rs. 10 a cwt. and to a Madras 
factory at Rs. 25 a cwt., the Madras factory will lose. Such manipulations could not be expect¬ 
ed from a respectable and straight goin >, concern. If that line is not taken the attenqrt will 
entail loss. 

Q. It may be to your interest, or your directors may have shares in the central glass pro- 
factory and they may also have shares in one of the subsidiary factories in Madras witli- 
ou^ny shares in the subsidiary factory in Bombay.—.4. Such a difficulty is bound to 
arfee in every pioneer attempt. But in a concern which is run on somid busiuess principles 
such contingencies should not arise. No doubt some factories which are now making their 
own glass may suffer some loss, if at all, but even if one or two factories lose, we shall-he 
giving, more benefit to the country generally by selling crude glass to the whole trade. 

Q. If you are the one central glass producing factory you can distribute your glass to any 
factory you please and control these factories or wipe out the same glass manufactures of, say, 
Firozabad ?—4. When this pai'out factory is started we can supply crude glass to Firozabad 
•gd w» shall kill glass making out of sand in Firozabad. Wo want to do that, because ym shall 
Sttpplf to them a material of better quality and cheaper price. So Firozabad people instead 
of wasting their energies in making bad crude glass will bo free to devote them to the making 
41 g«od and artistic glassware. This occupation will pay them better certainly. 







Q. You can also charge any price you like. If you once kill the glass manufacture of 
Firozabad you will supply your glass to the bangle makers too 1— A. After the war we shall 
be controlled by the English prices. 

Q. You do not see my point. If the Government gave a concession to any one central 
glass manufactory, it would put that company in a position of being able to supply glass article 
makers of India wath glass at any price they wished to charge. They could manipulate the glass 
article makers of India in such a way as to wipe out the glass industry in one area and develop 
it in another to suit their purpose. First of all they would destroy all local ghiss makers by 
reducing tlu’ir prices, and after that they would raise their price against the glass article 
makers.— A. Our prices will always have to remain under those of the Euro{)ean imported 
glass coming into Lidia. That would be a control. 

Q. That would be your only limit. You would screw down the glass article maker to 
any extent you pleased ?— A. It is to our interest to keep these blowing factories alive because 
tJiey will be our customers. It will be to our interest to increase these blowing factories, and 
unless these factories make a considerable profit it will not attract people to come in and have 
a blowing factory, and it will be to our interest t.o encourage these blowing butories. 

Q. There is a danger that your interest may Ixi in some other direction.— A. After ail 
if it is thought that we are making a bad use of the concession which has been given to us by 
Government, Government will have every right to reconsider the question. 


Sir F. H. Sifvmt. —Q. You consider that there is no hope for glass making industry out 
here except by substant ial Goveniraent assistance. Is it too complicated foi' private enterprise 
or have ])rivate enterprises lost, tlieir money and the public their confidence ?— A. They have 
lost t heir money too often and they would not come out again. According to what I have 
submitted to the (lommissiou, one of th(^ essential conditions is that glass factory must be start¬ 
ed on a large scale. Then! have been so many failures in the country that the people would now 
be shy of bi^ying shares in a glass factory unless tbt'y have got a thorough assurance that the 
scheme is fully scrutinised and Government has given a substantial concession, tlidess they 
liave got a fresh assurance that the thing is bond fide and has been well thought out, I do not 
think that, privatf! capital will come forth. 

Q. A number of exjrerts will have to be brought out. Will they bi! easy to find ?— A. 
I think so. 1 am in corresjmndence with one or two of my friends there with regard to the 
.Tubbcdpore factory. Tlu'y would come here and stay for some two years or so. 


Q. Tiierc! will be an increased demand for th(!m in England after the war ?— A. Therif 
would be, but I t.hink w'c can g(!t a few if we offe r attractive! terms. There are several factories 
in which there is the chief man and an assistant of his, sometimes even two assistants. One of 
t hem could be got. 

Q. These exp'rts would be of two kinds, scientific men who would conduct the preliminary 
research and investigation and the mc-n who are connected with foundry and mixing.— A. One 
expert wmuld be for the furnace and he would be the founder. The other man would be the 
chemist. 


Q. You must have both of them 1— A. Yes, and the third of course would be the man 
who would know everything in the blowing department. 

Q. How many of these jreople would you want for a central factory ?—.4. I thought 
of bringing out six. Practically each department should be under an European expert at least 
for one v<!ar. or if ])ossible for two years. 

Q. As regards labour you see no particular difficulty m getting this ?— A. No. 

Q. With reference to the factory at Bodepore near Calcutta, I understood that it failed 

from want of skilled labour. In your own note you say that they had six German wor lfirum 
— A. And they went away. 

Q. Had they not more than six as a matter of fact ?— A. 1 visited that factory ip"' 
1903-04. 'V 

Q. That was seven or eight yeaw after ?—4. 1 could only get information from Mestftl! 
Heilgers and Company. They told me they had a lot of difficulties there. The Germans who 
came out there were attacked by malaria fever and so on, and they went away. I did not see 
it in working order. I saw it at the end of 1903 or 1904. 

Q. That was six or seven years after it had failed. Is it not the case that it failed owing 

to want of skilled labour after the loss of the European labour ?—4. Yes. 


Q. And they could not replace thbm ?—4. They told me that they tried to bring sonw^ 
boys but they also would not stay on. I have shown in my statement how I propose 
with this difficulty. __ 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You describe your difficulties in getting into glass works in Loowttq 
Are you in a position to say whether it is more difficult for an Indian to get into the works 








a foitishei i~A. It depends upon what Britisher you mean. If he is a British workman it 
is easy for him to enter. But I think it is fairly difficult for a man of the middle class to enter. 
I do not blame the people for that, because a lot of these people are jealous of gentlemen coming 
to their factory and learning the art. 

Q. That is economic and not racial. What I want to know is, is there any evidence of 
racial discrimination, or is it simply economic ? The man wants to save his trade 1 Is an 
Indian kept out as an Indian as against a Britisher 1 — A. When I wanted to get into a works 
it was mentioned to one or two proprietors of a firm, and before I left Bombay they had promised 
that they would take me up. I met them in London and I went to the glass works and after 
the people there saw me, the very next day a lot of {icople did not come for work. 

Q. It was on the part of labour ?—>4. Yes. Then the proprietor sent a wire to the 
gentleman to whom he had promised that he would take me and he asked me to go back to 
London. I worked in these works for only a day. In one or two cases the firms said that they 
liked to help Lidians but they could not take the risk. 

Q. Because of the trade unions ?— A. I do not know whether it was trades unions or 
their own prejudice. My two attempts failed in that way. But once you go along with the 
workmen, 1 do not think the difficulty remains. 

Q. When you get to know the workmen ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in a position to know what that prejudice cd the workmen was duo to ? 
Was it a racial one or were they afraid o£ foreign jceople acquiring their art ?— A. I could not 
explain that. 

Q. So far as you were concerned, it was on the part of workmen rutlier than of the mas- 
teis ?— A. Mr. Powell of the Whitefriars Glass Factory always welcomed me whenever 1 went 
to him for advice, and he always showed me things without any reserve, and yet he would not 
allow me to tak(( a blow pipe in the factory. 

(J. Is it due to trade, imion regulations among the glass blowers ?— A. We all met to¬ 
gether once and they gave me a soit. of patta saying that they would not take objection to an 
Indian or something of that sorti. That was in 1902, but of course, there is a difficulty. I 
could not define it. I think it has something to do with racial .and something with trade union 
—a sort of combined prejudice. As a contrary oxi>erienee I knew of a student who wanted to 
study pottery and the studcTit was taken in with open arms, and he was practically one with the 
workmen. 

Q. It dcpcgids on the workmen ?— A. Yc's. To a certain extent. 

Q. At one time in .Tubbulpore I was informed—this was about five or six years ago— 
that they were in cbfficulty owing to tin; maguesicim contents of the limestone. Has that 
difficulty been got over ?—/I. The difficulty is there still. I think they have got a different 
stratum about half a mile away. 

Q. Why do you say that as clicap fuel is of iinport.ance in cry.stal making, the works must 
be conlmed to Bengal ? What about, the coal fields in t he Gentral Provinces and the other 
coal fields in other parts of India I- A. 1 do not put it as a positive statement. You can have 
works where sand and coal can be found. 

Q. You say, “ I do not think that European soda water bottles could be imported in Madras 
for less than three rujiees a dozen.” That is four annas each. Do you mean now or before 
the war ? Before the war I do not iniow what it cost, to import soda water bottles, but the 
ordinary price was four annas eacJi. -/I. That is about J,hree rupees a dozen. 

Mr. C. E. Lovk — Four annas was the retail price. 

President.—Q. Mr. Low suggests that, you are not quite .accurate in saying that they 
could not be imported for less than Ks .' a dozen, whereas they could be imported for very 
Wttih less than that.-—yl. The Niagara bottle, the best soda water bottle, could not be got for 
'ms than Ks. 3 a dozen. 


j.iJ. You stick to the opinion that Ha. 3 a dozen is the normal import price ?— A. It may 
for inferior bottles. 

Mr, C. E. Tmi\- -Q. You speak of bottle making machines. 1 suppose that unless they 
turned out a certain number of bottles they could not pay. Do you know what the, minimum 
output is 1 — A. I have seen the “ Owen’s ” in working order and I have seen “ Ashley’s 
Oweii*s makes about 40 to 50 bottles a minute. 

Q. How many must j ou turn out in order to make that machine profitable i—A. I 
,ve seen Owen’s, but it has been used for two days and not used at all for another two days, 
id so on. 

%, Is that working economically ^--A. Yes. If it required steam or some other power, 
I sb^d say it would not pay, but it is more like a tool which could be used whenever opportu- 
#iWM»e8 and laid by when it is not wanted. The only thing which will be wasted is the interest 
jmthe value paid for the machine, which I should think is inconsiderable. 

U49-54 
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Q. Where was that ? In England ?— A. Yea. Are there any indigenous glass blowers 
in Inia as opposed to bangle makers t — A. Some who make attar phials and some who make 
some little glass sticks. 

Q. Wliere do they live ?— A. Saharan pur, and the other day I saw some blowers in 
Gliiiichni making beautiful things. 

Hon’bk Sir Fazulbltoy Currimbhoy. — Q. What were you before you went to England ? 
— A. I graduated here from the Elphinstone College before I went to England. 

Q. But not in science ?— A. I took a two years’ course with Professor Gajjar. I went 
on a scholarship from the university to England. 

Q. What induced you to take up this line ‘i—A. T was in this line long'before I went. 

I was going to Mr. Justice llanade and doing some work for him, and it was he who suggested 
this idea to me. 

Q. You have Ixjen to Austria and Germany aLso ?— A. Not for study. 

Q. You only visited the works ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Were you allowed to go and see these works in Austria and Germany ?— A. I was 
allowed just to go round because I went with a man who was a foreman. 

Q. There also they are very strict 'i—A. They asked me whether 1 was interested in 
glass works. 

Q. If you were, they would no4 allow you ? Did you see any Japanese working in these 
continental factories ?— A. In Gablontz I saw one Japanese gentleman. He was learning 
the malung of colours. We met in the evening and I asked him how he got into the factory 
and he said he was a relation of Baron Hyashi who was an Ambassador in London, and he said 
that there was a lot of disturbance. But then he was there all the same. He was not getting 
proper treatment. 

Q. Did you give any advice to the works that you mention at Kajpura, etc. ? Have you 
given your o])uuon and advice to start factories ?— A. Whenever I had an opportmiity I never 
declined to give my co-operation or advice. But the thing was that one or two people asked 
me to join in starting a factory and I went into details, and I fomid out that the scheme was not , 
sound enough and I did not want to gamble with other people’s money, and my withdrawing 
and refusing to join in such concerns rather created a certain amount of prejudice mider which 
I am now labouring. .. 

Q. You had nothing to do with the starting of any factory "i—A. No. 

Q. You had been to Japan also ?— A. In 1907. 

Q. I suppose you must have mid. many Indian students sent by the Indian National 

Association there. Are they getting fair treatment, and are they able to have access there ?_ 

A. They are better that way. They are comparatively very free there. They had no 
complaint. 

Q. How many years does it take to study there ?~J. Two or three years. That really 
depends upon what you wisli to learn. If one wants to become an accomplished blower he may 
have to practise blowing for two years. If one wants to become a skilled workman only he may 
gain his object in different periods in different branches. But if one goes to study the details 
of every department in glass making, so that he may be able to organize and start that industry 
in India—which I consider is the r eal scoiie for educated Indians going abroad for industri^ 
education, two or three years ought to be quite sufficient to master the details of the glass in¬ 
dustry, provided he has fair opportmiities to see various works, but ro far as glass and pottery 
are concerned, I think a trip to England is casential. I do not think that even Germany oon 
give that instruction of organizing details on somttt lines. The glass that is made in EngUind 
is of the finest class and the most costly glass in the whole world. Gablontz is also prodlicinir 
costly glass, but that is because of the coloured and fancy articles. ^ 

Q. Does India consume the best or the cheaper articles '{ ■A. I do not mean best in^*' 
wav of cost, but ‘best ’ means an article that will last. 

Q. Does India get continental goods ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Because India does not want to pay more.—Al. There are tumblers and tumblers. 
The tumblers which cost Es. 8 a dozen are finer and last longer and they are made of better 
glass than those which are sold at Es. 2 a dozen. 

Q. My question is this ; When you 8a,y that you must go to England to learn the manu¬ 
facture of better typ® of glass articles, India generally imports and consumes cheaper artidea] 
and a study in Japan will be quite enough for starting the industry ? — A. It is a very diffi^t 
question. There is no factory which can produce only inferior classes of articles. There ia 
nothing like a better glass producing factory or a lower glass producing factory. When pnttcryl 
and glass articles are made and they come out, they are divided into first class, second 
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third class. The first class articles manufactured in the continent for instance go over to 
America or England and the second class is consumed in the continent and the third class 
either has to go back to the furnace again or they are sold practically at the cost price. This 
clMSification comes in only afterwards. The factory is not originally intended to produce 
mfenor glass articles. 

Q. To have the supeiior kind of articles more skilled labour is necessary ?— A. Labour 
turns out all things at once. The articles are sorted out after they are ready. If the labour 
is high class it will produce more firsts and less seconds and thirds. 

Q. What causes this difierence l—A. There are articles in wliich some part is a little 
faulty, or there is an air hole in it. Supposing there is a little black or white speck in a tumbler, 
that goes into the third class. In flooring tiles there is the first class, the second class and the* 
_ third class. There is a difierence of 25 pen cent, in price between the first and second and 26 
per cent, between the second and the third. 

Q. And you think that a man who studies in Ja])an will not be a skilled man ? Can he 
be useful as a recruit to the factory here ? ~A. 1 do not want to be misuirderstood. 1 do not 
want to deprecate .Tapaneso learning. 1 think that people w'ho have taken their education in 
Japan must go to England for a year or so and see the various ways in which the English people 
are manipulating the glass. 

Q. Would it be advantageous to send a boy for study when he is comparatively young ? 
— A. Yes. If you wish to make him a skilled workman. 

Q. lie may have graduated here in arts, or is it necessary that he should be a graduate 
in science ?—A. If it is science it would be better, because a man before going must first 
make all the investigations that he can possibly make in India itself, and perhaps if it is 
cheaper to go to Japan he may go to Japan, but let him complete his education in England. 

Q. A graduate in /icience would be better tha)i a graduate in arts ?— . 4 . Science learning 
would not help much. 

Q. There is no college of science in Bombay i—A. 1 have seen in many cases M.A.’s 
and M.Sc.’s They had to undergo a special course like myself. 

, Q. Do you know about the students that the National Indian Association had sent to 
Japan and who after their return to India are working in any of the factories ?— A. I have 
not got any knowledge whatever about it. 

Q. To have.a very successful concern, what do you think should be its capital for a 
big factory ?— A. For a big crystal making factory and one or two blowing factories I have 
calculated in this scheme about 10 to 12 lakhs of rupees. If you want to add to it window 
glass making there will be another five laklis because you require a lot of machinery. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mmkerjee. — Q. Where have you .submitted your scheme ?—jf. I 
wrote it in abstract, and 1 have submitted there that such and such a thing should be done. 
Here I have submitted some statements and these statements were prepared after 1 had worked 
the detail'i. I thought that the details would not lie necesil&ry. 

Q. W'hat expi'rt browledge have you in glass work i—A. Nothing more than that I 
was apprenticed in a glass factory for about two years and that I have worked as a manager 
of a small factory for about eigliteen moiiths in England. In fact, I was there about four 
years. 

Q. Have climatic conditions anything to do with the manufacturing of glass ?_ A, I 

■do not think that will be a difficulty here at all. They do not find it in Jubbulporc. 

Q. You have not been able to tempt any big capitalist in Bombay to start a glass 
factory ?— A. I did not want to tempt anybody until I saw the thing clear. 

4. You have now a new scheme and you think it will be successful i—A. I will have 
the satisfaction that I am putting something substantial before the public. I had two 
occasions to join two factories, but I did not do so for the simple reason that I did not think 
tha^«nterpri 9 e would be successful financially. 

Q. In the last paragraph of your written statement you have asked the Commission to 
recommend Government to give some concession.—A. Those concessions which I have asked 
before. 

Q. Do you want the concession for yourself i~A. For any company. That is my 
scheme. I put in that paragraph because if the Commission desires any guarantee that an 
•enterprise will be star-ted with the concessions I have asked for I am prepared to give it. That 
fs only a token of my earnestness. There is no reason why I should submit a scheme and 
otheril‘%hould get the concessions. Jt is not reasonable that one should conceive a scheme 
■and another should exetfute it. The scheme I have submitted is based upon various details 
i know and experience I have gained. 
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Q. Without these concessions you will not be able to float a company successfully ?— 
A. At the present moment I do not see my way clear. 

Q. Do you think ymi can compete with the imported articles ?— A. I have thought 
over the point and I am convinced that I will. 

Q. Do you mean that you can compete against foreign articles if the importers have to 
pay more for the railway freight than you have to pay ?— A. Yes. And further our cost 
price will Iw less than theirs. 

Q. If you get these concessions for a certain i)eriod and afterwards they are withdrawn, 
will you b<! able to compete 1— A. Yes. 

Q. How will you be able to compci.o wlien you can only make profit on the freight ?— 
A. By that time we shall have done away with the expert. The cxijeuditure on the experts 
will Imj a h(!avy item on this factory. 

Q. Do you think that in a big factory with 10 or l.'i laklrs of capital the expert’s pay is a 
luiavy item i—A. The exjrerts that I propose to bring over here—there is a good deal of 
difference between the meaning of the word ‘ expert ’ as you use it and as 1 use it. In glass 
trade the man who is an exirert in furnace building is not an exjKirt, in mixing. So I want not 
one exput but many of them, and I have to pay them all well. 

Q. What will you have to ])ay for a good expert ?—.1. Some jxsople like to take a* 
tri]) to India for six montks and they may come on easy terms. 

Q. Suppose you had a two years’ agreement with tlumi. -.4. They would not come for 
less than a £1,000, perhai)B more, if you want really able hands. 

Q. You think that without these Government concessions the scheme can never 
succeed.— A. I cannot set! it through. 

Q. What did the Japanese Govrmiment do in helping such an industry ?— A. Th(!y 
have done nju(b more than I have asked. Tire imperial laboratory topk an active part in 
t(!a(Iiing the people how to mix the material, etc. 

(J. Any subsidy or grant ?— A. Grants are, mostly given in regard to supplying crystals. 
I was there only for about a fortnight and learnt that Government in .Japan spent a considerable 
amount of money in supplying expert knowledge, raw materials, and giving grants to several 
com])auie.s to start glass works. 

Sir D. J. Tala. — Q. In answm' to Sir Fazulbhoy you said that in Japan they make only'’ 
inferior glass, and you advise that if anybody wanted to study the manufacture of glass 1» 
should complete his education in England. In another place you (ixplain that all glass is made 
in one furnace, and then it is divided into first class, second class and third ckss. When you 
say that the Japanese make only infer ior articles, I do not quite uuderstaud you.— A. No 
glass that is brought out is bad in (jualil.y as glass. The first class, second class and third 
class are with nsgai'd to the manufacture of the finished article. The Japanese put more alkali 
into the glass, and they turn it out so cheap, and iioturally they bring out more seconds than 
firets. Besides the materials tlwyr use for economy tmn out a bad ipiality of glass. 

Q. The raw mateijal used is inferior ?— A. Yes, and mixmg is not so good. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. What is the proportion of first, second and third class in the 
output 1 — A. That depends upon the factories. In Powell’s works, second class was only 20 
per cent, of the first, and in ^wyerby’s worlcs it was about 30 per cent. 

Q. Is tire kighest proportion of the glass turned out of the first grade ? Do they make 
more first grade than the secoud aud the third ?—.1. The majority is first grade. 

Q. Its market is practically confined to United States and the United Kingdom ?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Where would a market be found for the first grade articles turned out in India i — A, 
The supply to Government. The Govemrrrent is buying first class articles here. We ’shall 
not make 50 per cent, of first class article but we shall make 25 or 30 per cent. 

Q. It does not deyrer^d upon the workmen, but upon the quality of the class ?-~A. It 
de|jends upon the wwkmen its well as the quality of glass. 

Q. 1 thought you said that it did not depend upon the workmen but on the class of glass 
turned out.— A. On workmen also. Suppose a good quality of glass tumbler is made aud 
it has got a speck here or there, it goes into the second classjK 

Q. If the Indian factories tunr out the same quality of glass as is turned out in Austria 
and Germany, where will you sell the Indian articles ?— A. The middle class are trying to 
discriminate between good and bad glass. 

Q. On the continent they are content with secoud class glass ?— A. Now. 

Q. There will be a better demand in India than on the continent f6r first grade articles f— 
A. Yes. 
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Witness. I want to aAiress the Commission on the subject of those i)eopIe who like ' 
m^elf go to England and other foreign coimtries, and when they return find very great 
difficulty in utilising their experience, and I thought that I should suggest that there should 
be a certain arrangement by which the knowledge and the experience of these people could be 
taken advantage of. 

Q. Have you got any specific proposal to make l—A. I know in my own case I could 
not do very much, and then if I do not do it I have always got to live in an atmosphere of dis- 
<.ruBt. That is not the only case, but I have got dozens of cases like that. A gentleman who 
had a good university career here, an M.A. and B.Sc., went for learning paper manufacture 
toioreifp countries, and when he returned ho could not do anything and he went to his former 
wcupation on a small salary. Then there was another man who had learnt pottery. I tried to 
introduce him to some of my friends, but it was of no avail, and that man is still wandering 
about. On the top of this the whole thing results in creating a sort of distrust in the minds 
of other people who can afford caihtal, and those men after running all risks and undergoing all 
kinds of hardshii* have to break their lives in a most injmious manner. When I came hack, 
difficulties came in the way and I went and saw the Hon’ble Mr. Clark lour times, moved the 
Bengal Govemnumt to take some action, and I should have been content if they had examined 
my proposals and found them impracticable, but nothing has been done. Tlmse people who 
have returned from foreign comitries have got to live very hard lives. I have heard some 
gentlemen passing some remarks about them that they have lost their character and are whiling 
away their time, and that has had a most injurious effect upon the Indian public. For all 
these reasons, I submit that some arrangement should lie devised by which those people who 
come back—they may be comjietent or incompetent, it does not matter what they are~cau bring 
themselves into contact with the public and show whether they can do something or cannot 
do anything, and I certainly think that the Commission will conceive some such arrangement, 
by which t,he knowledge gained by Indians may Im tested and utilised. I suggest for that pur¬ 
pose a sort of Board of Industries consisting of about ten or twelve commercial men of capital 
with the Director of Industries as secretaiy. One of the duties of this board should be to con¬ 
sider any scheme that has been put forward by any man who has learnt a particular profession 
,or trade in some foreign country and wishes to do something in that line in India. This may he 
one of the functions of the board if it is started. 

Q. Your problem is to t'nid some way by wliieh a scholar who has returned from forei'm 
countries may bc'cm I loved ?—.1. Yes. May have a trial. 

Q. Have you got any definite scheme to suggest by wliich a letumed scholar automati¬ 
cally will come under the supervision of some board or authority for the purpose <d lieing given 
a trial ?— /I. I do not go to that extent. The man who has leanit a thing and has got a scheme 
to put forward before the public, if he can start an industry big or small, he should be able to 
place his scheme before capitalists who may take a favourable or unfavourable ojiinion of 
it—^lio miwt have some avenue by which it may be possible for him to put his sdieme befom 
capitalists. 

Q. Ordinarily, a scholar who goi's to Europe for a three or four years training is not in 
a position to put iorw'ard a scheme for a new development in India or in any other country ii» 
the world, but is in a position to begin ruactical work, and, after demonstrating his value as a 
practical workman, is in a position to l ake a sujjerior position as a manager ; and if he demons¬ 
trates his value as a manager, then he is in a position to persuade the capitalist to take h]) 
some scheme for expansion that he may have in his m'nd. But if as soon tvs he returns lie puts 
forward a scheme of the kind that you suggest, it is likely that the public will not have confi¬ 
dence in him imtil he has proved by act ml work in this country that he underatands thv? 
particvjlar industry as applicable to India.--A. That is quite correct. Wluit I mean to say 
is that the scheme may be examined. 

Q. You cannot examine the scheme if you have not got experts. Where is the, glass 
expert m India to examine your scheme ? Wliy have you not taken the post of assistant 
manager in one of the factories ?— A. I wanted to stay in India. 

Q. In India there are several factories.— A. In Ambala they proposed that. I knew 
practically that it had no work^ capital. 

Q. Apparently you do rot seem to judge the Ambala man quite fairly. He is doing 
very well.— A. He may be doing very well—-1 do not know. Wlicn I went there in 1903 
they had no working capital, I said that I would take it on a partnershij) basis provided the 
capital was forthcoming. That is how the Ambala aff.air ended. 

Q, Your terms did not suit him ?—A. I told him that we would require more capital. 

Q, Your terms did not suit him and the negotiations fell through ?—A. He could not 
' find more capital. He wanted me t o take on the factory as it was being conducted, 
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Q. Your terms did not suit him and the negotiations fell through. Is that correct 1— 
A. That is tfio result. He did not want to expand the thing. I ?ould not bind myself to a 
lactory which was not progressive. 

Q. Your difficulty is that these returned scholars do not get fair opportimities of proving 
1 licir value ? --A. Yes. There must l)e some sort, of arrangement through some agency of 
OoA'eniment or the public for the purpose. 

Q. Would it be feasible if the scholarship is coni inued for twelve months after their return 
so (hat iliey can go into the worbshop and work without any pay, but they should conform 
to the rules of the workshop, until they understand (he Indian conditions I—A. Any trial of 
that .sort will do. 

Q. You had no opportunity of working in a glass works after you returned ? A. No. 

flon'Ue Sir Fazidbhoy (!iiriiHihho>f. — Q. You wauled to work as a partner f A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not want, to work as a salaried officer ? -A. No. 

Q. If the Ainbala man got the capital you would work as a icart.uer ?—A. The views 
1 held them and now are cpiite different,. The scheme that 1 gave out in those days to the public 
was a scheme which 1 now find to be impracticable. At that time I said that I would start, a 
soda water bottle faclory. and so on. Tim Madras ^srople started the soda water bottle factory. , 

Q. Those who acce])ted your advice failed ? The st udents who leturn from foreigit coun- 
tiies want to go in more as jiartucrs ?— A. I am not ])articular whether they get a partner- 
slii]!. 

Q. If you wanted to show yottr skill and wort h yo\i should have t aken up some appoint¬ 
ment, and siiown to the people tliat you wore worthy of their confidence.— A. Yes. I had t,o 
earn my daily bread. 

(,t. But, you get a reasonable pay.—A. If I got a reasonable pay I should have done 
that,. I should have worked there if they would give mi' a (rial. I could have worked with¬ 
out ])ay for a month or two months only. 

Sir D. J. Tala. — Q. Yo\i say that a man who has returned from England should have 
opjKirtunities of proving his worth. Does the man who goes to England go to learn an estab¬ 
lished trade, or something new ? Supposing a man goes to England and leanis to make, say 
blotting paper, and there is no factory in this country. How is he to find employment ? Should 
a factory be set up to employ him ? I do not understand your point.—A. I am confining myself 
to the man who goes and leanis a trade and when he comes back he must lie made responsible 
to do something in regard to that particular trade. 

Q. Every kind of trade docs not exist in the comitry.—A. That can be avoided by send¬ 
ing scholars for ))articular trades. Most of the students who go to England go with a scholar- 
shi|) and when giving these scholarehips it, should be possible to see whether they would be 
useful to the particular trade or not. 

Q. When a man goes out to t rain himself as an electrical engineer that, means that 
(lovcrnini'iit '.hould start some electrical engineering works ?—A. Before he goes he must, lie 
asked to ro m for a certain trade which is available in this country. 


WiTNE.s.s No. 307. 

Mr. T. W. Bonner, Lneomotwr Saperintrndent, G. T. P. PaUwaji Companii. 

Written Evidence. 

Traitring of Labour and Supenwon. 

To complete a mechanical engineer’s education, technical instruction is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, but judging from the recommendations made by various committees associated with 
engiueeritig colleges in this country, the procedure for instruction is the reverse of what I 
consider it should be. For instance, I am occasionally asked to allow students from various 
colleges to attend the workshops for practical instruction during college vacation, whereas 
1 consider it should be the other way about. Apprentices should bo called upon to attend the 
colleges for a short period during each year of their apprenticeship for theoretical 
instruction. 

Technical education is an ailjunct to mechamoal training and cannot be looked upon as a 
substitute for practical experience. There are a number of colleges and scientific and technical 
institutions in this country which are capable of teaching up to a high standard, but there 
is a serious want of elementary ground-work. If the object of the raigineering colleges or 
similar institutions is to train students who are to make their way in'the world as meohanloB 
and earn their living by their capabilities as such, I fear the training now given can n«VM be 
a success, but on the other hand places the student in a false position. 
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In this country the available material is of poor quality and has little aptitude for the Geiierni cducaticu 
assimilation of technical knowlodj'e. A sound general education is therefore the first consider- essentutl. 
ation before the student is fit to undertake his combined practical and theoretical training. 

This training should extend over a period of five years. Courses of instruction can then be 
permitted in the testing room and drawing oflice, which are usually for the best of reasons th<' 
last stages of his training ; a youth cannot be taught mechanical drawing unless he thoroughly 
understands, from a practical point of view, what he is drawing. 

I consider that a technical school under the Department of Kducation or of a Depart- 
ment of Industries should be attached to each important railway workshop in India aud wortihops! 
subsidized by (lovemmont. I’hese schools and other existing technical institutions might 
with advantage be endowed by wealthy gentlemen of this country, in order that scholarshi])s 
might be given to deserving students to enable them to finish their training in Kurope. It 
is essential that young men destined for the higher grades of the mechanical jirofession should 
complete their training in Europe or elsewhere, as methods and practice obtaining in tins 
country are not always the latest, for obvious reasons. 

I am strongly against cveiiing classes or technical instruction after the usual shop houis. Nijiln wliouls. 
Auy youth at the close of a day’s work in the shop is not fit to receive theoretical instruction, 
and a large amount of time is lost owing to youths being too fatigued to concentrate their minds 
on the subject being taught. I consider the best arrangement is to give them two or three 
afternoons weekly for in.struction during working hours. 

The better educated classes of Indians have not hitherto and apparently will not come Indians as 
for ward for training as mechanics. I put this down, amongst other reasons, to a dislike of the mtvU'mioal 
rigorous training in the workshop, which involves a certain amount of hardship, in that tlii'y 
have to submit to the same conditions as the ordinary workman, but unless thc^' go through 
the mill they can never hope to take the place of covenanted men. 

1 have had over 20 years’ cx{)orience as a mechanical engineer on this railway,.and 1 must, 
say that the progress made by the Indian stall towards greater etliciency in any one of the 
departments of the service is certainly tar from encouraging. Mechanical engineering docs 
not apparently attract the more intelligent classes, and w(' have to fall back on those who iu 
, most cases are unable to think for themselves. Under these circuumtanccs, 1 fail to see what 
Government can do, unless, perchance, it can ai'ouse in the educated classes a realization of 
the dignity of labour, and a determination to be worthy of the name of an engineer in the 
true sense of the word. The Government cannot help tlio Indian unless ho helps himself, and 
there are no grounds for the supposition that lu! has not a fair and open field to show Ins 
‘industrial and mechanical ability, if ho would only do so. 

I have vacancies at the present time iu the railway workshojrs for lads who have had a 
good general education, and who are willing to serve an apprenticeship of five ) ears, including 
theoretical instruction at the technical institute. This training is equivalent to that, given 
to a premium pupil or apprentice at home and has the advantage of costing much loss. I 
have no ai)plicants. 

{Wilitcxs gofc.(mijideii/iid oral r.ridcna!.) 

WlTNE.SS No. 308. 

Mr. F. .1. I’age, Locomotive oiid C'o. w .'//c liuperiidendod, U. li. cfc 1. Roilivog (Brood Gmoje). nr. p. j Page, 

WillTTEN EviriK.NCE. 

Training oj Labour and SujK'.n'iiiioi), 

I am of opinion that, while the lack of primary education does not necessarily involve Lack of primary 
lack of skill on the part of certain classes of workmen, it iruUreclIy afiects their efficiency as a 
whole for the following reasons among others :— 

(1) Other things being equal I think the man who has had a primary education is more 
likely to wish to know why ho performs certain operations connc'cted with his trade, and 
this attitude of mind is very necessary for a workman to excel iu certain trades. 

(2) It is very desirable that all mistries and chargemen should be able to read and wTitc 
in some language and should be able to perform simple calculations. 

The smaller the number of men able to do this the smaller the number from which charge- 
men and mistries can be drawn, and conseciuently the smaller the chance of getting the b^t 
men, as the men who are by nature best fitted for such work are generally distributed wjually 
nmnog educated and uneducated alike. 

(3) I consider it will be found that those countries in which the workmen are most efficient 
are those that have the best simple technical literature within reach of the workers. This typo 
of literature cannot exist without a large number of workers capable of rcatog and mider- 
-staading and also able to obtain the literature without expending an appreciable percentage 
of their income in purchasing it. 
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(4) One apparent disadvantage charged against education is that so often educated men 
ai c found in practice to be loss reliable than uneducated ones ; especially is this the case when 
)li(! number of educated men in a certain grade bear a very small proportion to the total. 1 
consider the roa8on.s for this are not far to seek. An educated man placed to learn under men 
who possess little or no education feels a certain sense of superiority in virtue of his education, 
and this is liable to alfect his work and to make him take less pains in performing his dutio'. 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Again, ho often feels that he should receive a higher rate on account of his education, 
whereas while he is training and working as a journeyman bis value to his employer is the 
mea.sure of liis skill in performing certain operations which may be just as cthcieutly performed 
by an uneducated man. 

T consider it is desirable that simple te.vt books in the vernacular should be prepared on 
such subjects as— 

Applied Mechanics. 

Steam and Steam Engine, 
tias and Oil Eugine.s. 
tlarpentry. 

Smithwork. 
b’omidrywoi k, etc. 

1 Lave a certain amount of e.vperieuce in training apprentices. While on the S. 1. 
Kailway 1 was ro.sponsible for introducing a scheme of training for apprentice,s and started 
a night technical school which was found rather unsatisfactory and altered to a day technical 
school. It was found that the majority of the lads were not frc.sh enough in the evenings to 
benefit by the teaching given. The day school was in works hours and a marked improvement 
was noticed in the work done. 

Oil the H, }{. & ('. I. Kailway workshops at Parol wo have 1159 apprentices and the civ 
eiilar giving terms of service is attached. A drawing class is held during work horns for 
educated lads. It is proposed to cictoud the scope of the technical class as soon as conditions 
permit, but the war has prevented action being taken just yet. 

One of the main problems in the training of apprentices is to ensure that their training 
receives that close personal supervision on the part of foremen and chargeiiieii without which ^ 
the best results can never be attained. 

To help Ill ciisurmg this, a syste.m is being adopted under which the foreman or assistant 
foreman is required to set each approiiiice working under his charge a sjiecilic piece of work 
once ill each six months and to report on the way in which it is done and the time taken, etc. 
This rc])ort is entered in the Apprentices register wliich is handed to him on complUion 
of his term of service. ^ 

I have had very little experience with men from mdustrial schools and that little has been 
confined to carpenters. 

On the b. I. i^ailway at E'egapatam we had a number of lads who were trained at the 
Karur Industrial School and their work was well reported on by the foreman, though I do 
not consider they were on the average superior to the railway trained workmen. 

In our Bombay works we have very few carjienters trained at industrial schools and as 
fur as I have been able to ascertain no other classes of men. Several of our caipenters have 
been trained with furniture makers in Bombay and many have been trained in their villages 
and start on rough work when employed. ° 

1 consider that the value of industrial schools is limited to districts where training is not 
obtainable by other means. ° 

It would also seem limited to teaching those trades which do not need expenditure of large 
sums in machinery which is continually becoming obsolete or where the amount of capital 
required per hand employed is small. 

Where factories or workshops exist in w-hich apprentices can be trained I do not consider 
there is any scope for industrial schools, by which I mean schools where trades are taught, but 
1 do consider that some arrangement should be made to provide elementary technical educa¬ 
tion in work horns, where this is jiossible. As to whether the organization should be 
under the Department of Education or Department of Industries I am not able to form an 
opinion. 

Before considering measures to be taken for training supervising staff, it seems desirable 
to suggest some of the causes of the difficulties which now exist. My experience is confined 
to work that may be all classed under the head of mechanical engineering. 
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n le first place, my experience leads me to believe that the average Indian does not 
na ura y ake happily to this sort of work. He possesses a ty^ie of mind which, while it may 
exce in phi osophy and kindred subjects, has never, so far as history seems to show, made a 
^_®nguieering. The Indian makes a very clever workman, and in some trades the work 
o in vidual men could not bo excelled, but there is a great difference between a good work¬ 
man and an engineer, 

such a tendency manifested to reduce everything to carrying out rules rather 
than applying principles, and the capacity for doing the latter is to a great extent the measure 
of a man s ability as an engineer. 

iwMiy circuinstancos which have in the past militated against the intelligent 
Inman becoming a mechanical engineer, one being that manual labour is held as derogatory, 
und while this is not such a barrier as it used to be, it still restricts the number of voung men 
entenng the field. I think, however, a far gi-eater difficultyj^is'the financial one. It may help 
in the consideration of this phase of the subject if wo consider conditions at home. A fully 
qualified journeyman in an hiiglish engineering works will draw 35s. per week, while a charge- 
man probably draws 38.?. The foreman might draw 80s. and up to 100s. in some cases. 

The superior supervision except in isolated cases is paid little more than the foreman. 

Clerical staff on the whole receive a lower average rate than the journeymen. 

Of the young men with good education iu England who commence training as mechanical 
engiueeiB, my experience leads me to believe that only quite a small proportion rise to any 
position of responsibility in the mechanical engineering profession. Many drop out and pursue 
other callings. Many go to sea as ship’s engineers, and only quite a small proportion con¬ 
sisting of the luckiest or the fittest make their mark. Except in the case of a few men with 
overwhelming influence, there is no assured prosjieiit for the mechanical engineer. He usually 
has to take the rather slender chance of making good with a probable chance of failing. 

I think it is partly due to these conditions that mechanical engineers iu England and 
America attain the high standard which exists in these countries, and without this competition 
such a high level would not seem probable. 

Now, while iu England and America the unsuccessful engineer has a trade at his hand 
at which if he chooses to work he can draw probably 60 per cent, of what he would do in a 
• superior grade and has also the chance of going to sea. Conditions in India are very different. 

If a young man obtains a good secondary education and a technical training, he stands the chance, 
if after his four or five years of works training he is unsuccessful in obtaining a suitable 
superior position, of having either to work as a •fitter for considerably less remuneration than 
if he had started as a clerk with a less costly education or of having to follow some other line 
of business, having practically wasted his technical education and training. 

The very great difference that exists iu this country between the rates paid tor the super¬ 
vising class and the rates paid to the workman is to a great extent responsible for this state 
of affairs. • 

Taking this fact alone into consideration, it is hardly to be wondered at if the intelligent 
lad chooses a calling in some department where prospects are assured to a man of good 
behaviour and average ability. 

It may bo suggested that the obvious remedy would seem to lie in paying the workman 
higher, but here the question of individual efficiency comes in. It can easily be shown that in 
many trades, if the. cost of supervision .-oid coolies be considered, the cost of carrying out work 
with coinpanitively cheap Bombay labour is considerably higher than it would be in an 
English shop paying English standard rates. 

In cases where the use of expensive machinery is involved the lower productive capacity 
of the individual workman increases the burden of interest and depreciation charge which still 
further enhances cost of production. 

Any considerable increase in the labour rate would not therefore seem likely in the near 
future. 

Having suggested some of the causes of the lack of first class Indian superior supervision 
it remains to propose some remedies which is a much more serious problem and one which at 
present I consider almost insurmountable. 

It would seem that the line of least resistance is to obtain the deficiency in superior super¬ 
vision by importing from those countries that can produce a surplus until such time as the 
average standard of education among mechanics is so raised that the deficiency can be met 
locally. I am very doubtful if any artificial method of rearing such men will produce the 
stamp of man required to design and supervise the manufacture of machinery. 

There is no doubt that the visit of certain supervisors, managers and technical experts AaBistanoe to 
to study conditions and methods in other countries might be productive of good, but I imagine ““ ' 

that Government would*experience great difficulty in adopting any basis for giving monetary oountriee. 
assistance which would limit the trips to those cases in which the results obtained would make 
.the investment commercially sound. 

U H U12—iiU 
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Stalanvnt showing where the carpenters employed in our carriage building 
and repair shops receive their training. 


Carpenters traiuod in B. B. & 0. I. Shops 
Appi’entices in B. B, & C. I. Shops at present .. 
Carpenters from the ScJiool of Arts .. 

Carpenters from the Bombay Furniture Makers 
Carpenters from the G. I. P. Railway 
Csrpcntera from the villages in Gujerat and Decean 
(.’arpenters from the Central and United Provinces 


51 

19 

3 

28 

22 

267 

27 


Slaleiiicnt showing the number of apprentiees working in different shops on the 
broad gauge .section of the B. B. & V. 1. Bail way, Parvl. 




Aiiplo- 

Indians- 

IiKiians. (loauf-.sc. 

I'ai'f^oos. Total. 

1 _ __ 

Erecting 

Coppersmith 

Tinsmith 

5 

I 

1 ;> 

*-> . . 

1 

2 24 

3 

Machine 

0 * 

5 

17 5 

33 

Bras.s Sboj) 



() ' 

.. b 

Millwright 

1 

1 

1 

>) 

Boileriiiak'T 

Smithy 


> 

• • 

: f) 

1 

12 

1 

Springmaker 



J 

Foundry 

•J 


!) 1 1 

. .. 12 

Patternmaker 



4 

4 

(Jarriage 



22 2 

24 

Paint 



7 1 

7 


pprenliies in 

Binniiny Bhcil.s, 


Rutlam 


0 


1 ■ 

Gangapur 


v> 


.t 

Sliamgarh 

Ahmedabad 


\ 

\ 


1 > 
1 

Parol 

1 

2 


1 4 
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APPENDIX. 

Bales for Apprentices. 

1. The B. B. & C. 1. Railway shall from time to time imiploy young lads as apprentices 
and afford them opportunities of acquiring training in the various duties which they will have 
to perform as skilled workmen. 

2. Lads elected will work as probationers, and if found suitable will be employed as 
app’entices. The jieriod of apprenticeship shall ordinarily be that shewn against the respective 
grades. The Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Superintendent’s decision in all matters 
connected with apprentice service shall be final. 

The probationary period will terminate on the completion of one full calendar month’s 
service. 

3. During the jieriod of their training apprentices, if considered eligible, will be required 
to attend the technical classe,s which will be held during working hours, and will receive wages 
as per scale overleaf which will be paid monthly, and within thefie limits the actual rate of pay 
allowed to each individual shall be regulated by the Locomotive and Carri^e and Wagon 
Superintendent according to abilitks, satisfactory conduct and progress both in the workshop 
and technical class. 

■ 4. Apprentices shall be bound as to hours of attendance at work, and all matters con¬ 
cerning conduct and discipline by the same rules as apply to the regular workshop staff with 
such modifications therein asmayfroni time to time be authorized by the Locomotive and 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendent. 

5. Indian, Parsees and Goanese apprentices shall not be entitled to any leave with pay 
but European and Anglo-Indian apprentices will be allowed leave in terms of sub-paragraph 16, 
paragraph 283 of Agent’s Office Manual, Volume 1. ,Tf apprentices are absent from work 
without permission or if they commit any breach or neglect of duty or are guilty of any mis- 
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CMiduct they shall be Ikble to a fine, suspension from service, compulsory leave without 
pay or summary dismissal at the discretion of the Ixieomotive and Carriaffc and Wagon 
Superintendent. 

6. Ea|Ch apprentice on compleiing the full term of service will receive a bonus as under 
provided his attendance, general conduct and application to work were satisfactory 


European and Anglo-Indian 
' Literate 


Indians ■ 


Illiterate 


Rs. 

150 

100 

7.5 


An apprentice who leaves the service before completing his full term of service .shall not 
be entitled to any bonus whatever. But if the Locomotive and Can iage and Wagon Superin¬ 
tendent is satisfied that an apprentice has been obliged to h ave the service before completin''' 
his full term in consequence of illness or other circumstances beyond his control, he may, at 
his discretion, sanction a proportionate amo\int of bonus not exceeding 7.5 per cent, of the 
full amount, l.o Ire paid to him provided always that the uuserved ])eriod does not exceed one 
year in any case. 

7. bonus will not be payable in the event of death of an a)»prentice. 

8. No apprentice shall at any time have any claim to the. amount of bonus which shall 
bo {laid or withheld entirely.at the discietion of the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Sup.rintendent whose decision shall be final in regard thereto and who may withhold the whole 
or any portion of it without assigning any leason for so doing. 

Each apprentice .shall he given a copy of these rules and after the same have been duly 
explained to him, he shall sign a certificate stating that he nnder,stands and agrees t(' he bound 
by them. 

The company engage apprentices in these works to the following trades, viz., fitters, 
turners, ercctor.s, boilersmiths, Irlacksmiths, tinsmiths, moulders, carpenters, carriage builders, 
cop{)ersmith8 and {aiinters. 

The rates of pay per day given dining ap{)rei\ticeship are as under:— 


European 

and Angh-Indian Apprentices. 



Grade I, 

G radi 

II 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

On probation 

0 

H 

(> 

8 

1st year 

1 

4 

0 

! 1 

2ud „ 

1 

8 

1 

0 

3rd ., 

1 

12 

1 

2 

4 th „ 

0 

0 

. 1 

4 


Indians. Parsves and Goanr.sv. 



Literate. 

English. 

Literate. 

Vernacular. 

Illilerate. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

On probation 

0 (1 

0 

■1 

0 

3 

Ist year 

0 10 

(I 

(i 

0 

5 

‘2nd „ 

0 12 

0 

7 

0 

(i 

3rd „ 

0 M 

0 

8 

0 

7 

4th „ 

1 0 

0 

10 

0 

H 

5th „ 


0 

12 

0 

10 

" Europeans 

and Angln 

Indian 





Note.— Grade I. For Euro{)eaus only who have passed VII Stondard. It will be generally 
confined to the sons of B. B. & C. 1. Railway enqiloyes of long and good 
service. 

Grade II. Is for other Eurojrcan and Anglo-Indians of good qualificat ions, such 
as lads who have passed the V Stamlard. 

'‘'Indians, Parsees and Goanese.” 

Note.— By the term “ Literateis meant one who has studiid up to Standard VI in 
English, and up to Standard V in Vernacular in a recognised School. 


F, J. PAGE, 

Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon, Superintendent. 
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Certificate to l)e signed by the Apprentm. 

1 liavo received a copy of the niles which have been fraiiu!d regarding Apprentice service 
and the same have been fully explained to me. I hereby agree to be bound by all these rules. 


Witne.s.s. 


Signature of the Apprentice. 

Shop- — 

Doled. Paid Ifor^s 


Okai. EvTOKNim, 19 th Novf.mhf.h 1917. 

President.--Q. What are llie.se KiO appreutiee.s you have got in the sho]w ? Do they 
confine their ajijirentieeship training to one section of the shop, or do they go through all the 
different shojisf— A. In the case of the fitters, erector.s nod engine turners, those mongo 
through the three ,slio])s ; in the case of a certain im.nber of college men. to whom wg give a 
short practical course, they go through about four .shops. Willi tbo.se two ixcejitions the 
men are tiained just for one t rade. 

(,>. What pay do they get when they complete their apprenticeship ?— A. We have 
fixed maximum rates for various trades, differing in the case of fitters and turners they go up 
to 11s. 2'.9-0 a dav. .'ind some other trade.s, boilersmitli.s and blacksmiths, Rs. 2-8-0, carpenters 
lls. 1-11-0 a (lily, depending on the rates usually paid to that class of men in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Q. TIa.ve you ever attempted to get a sn])eiior class of apjirentice, educated men who 
would go tllrough t.Iie whole of the shops, witli a view' to becoming all-round mechanical eugi- 
ncer.s t -A. No, we have a certain number of oni men who belong to the. higher grade of 
apprentice.s. those who pass the 7th standard, who go through a few of the .shops but not all. 
Our intention has never bemi to make them more than ehargemen, so they remain tradesmen 
ns distinct from engineers, 

Q. How many have you got 1— A. Of the men wdio have ])a.ssed the 7th standard, 
0 Europeans and one TTindu. 

Q. What pay do they gel, as ehargemen ? -A. They rise to a maximum, for cove'uauted 
men, of Rs. 9 a day ; certain otliers go u]) to Hs. (i. It varies between Rs. fi and lls. 9 a 
day ; some get even less than that . 

Q. When your seven men have finished their appienticeshij) ami ari> appointed 
as ehargemen, w'ill they get the same jiay f— A. They will not be appointed as eliargeracn 
immediately on completion of their api)rentice,ship but will have to serve as fitters. 

Q. When do t hey ultimately become ehargemen That depends on wiiether they 

show themselves capable of it, and what vacancies occur. There is no fixed rule. 

Q. Do you appoint any of your ajijirentices to be chai'gemm ?— A. Yes, we have quite 
n number; not necessarily of tho.se who pa.ss the 7th standard. 

Q. Will your Hindu chargeman get the same jiay as the EurojKian ? -A. No. we have 
varying scale.s. The European rises t o a maximum, for covenanted men, of lls. 9 or lls. 8 ; 
but the non-European goes to about lls. .9 a day. 

Q. WTiat is the reason for th. dift'mence 1 - A. Well, the reason I suppose is that we find 
it de,sirable for the efficiency of the shojis to have a certain numlxir of European ehargemen, 
and we cannot get Eurojican i hargemen on les.s l.han Rs. 9 a day, and we can get other 
men for less than Rs. li. We can get as many non-Europeans as w'e can do with for imder 
Rs. 5 a day. 

Have you many Indian ehargemen ? A. Quite a large number ; I suppose in the 
region of 80 per cent. Indian or (loaneKe or Pansees. We have a large number of Paraee 
ehargemen. 

Q. And all your Europeans are from home, or trained in your owm workshops ?—A. 
There arc a few traitted by ourselves; and some are from other railways. 

Q. Do you make a distinction between a European brought from home and one tramed 
in your own workshops A. CWenanted Europeans we |nit on a maximum of Rs. 9 
They come out on a three years’ contract. We get them out with a view of making them* 
foi-emen, and keep them until there is a vacancy or send them home. 

Q. He is a made man and selected as a superior man ? -A. That is so. He is selected 
only as far as a chargeman is concerned, but may not be quite suitable for a foreman, 

Q. Have you any Indians who attain the rank of foremen ?—A. No not in the shorn 
we have two in the Running^Sheds, Parsees. ’ ™ ’ 



Mr. G. E. Low. — Q. You speak in the first portion of your evidence of the effect of the 
lack of primary education on the skill of workmen. Don’t you think also that primary educa¬ 
tion has some effect on the man’s standard of comfort; that it makes him anxious to earn more 
money ?- -A. Yes, I think it would. 

Q. If he has got any idea that he could do himself better, he would like to do so and make 
the money to do it with 1—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had it put before us by many witnesses that much of the inefficiency of 
purely mechanical labour, like that of mill labour, for instance, is due to a low standard of 
comfort. Would you be prepared to agree with that 1 — A. I think it is borne out by the 
fact that some men who work on piece rates, and who could make more money stop away 
after they have earned a sufficient week’s wage. 

Q. Among the various steps to improve the. labourer’s efficiency you speak of vernacular 
text books. Have you come across any such l— A. I have made inquiries; have spoken to 
the Principal of the Baroda Technical Institution, and be said he did not know of good books 
on the subject. Most of our Indian-speaking educated men are Gujarati speaking men, and 
the books would need to bo in Gujarati, except in Poona where the language is MaWtti. 

Q. Do you get many Parsecs as fitters ?- A. Not a large number now ; we used to 
have more than we do at present. We have a number of Parsee chargemen. 

Q. Do you get Gujarati Brahmins as fitters ? -A. I do not think .so. It is not usual 
to have Brahmins as fitters. In Houtli India where ('.astes are moni easily distinguishable 
I had very few Brahmins As fitters or machine men. 

Q. Have the Education Department anything to do with your technical classes ?— 
A. No. 

Q. They do not give you a grant or insjiect you A. No, as a matter of fact our 
technical clas.se8 are merely drawing classes at present. The technical classes jirojiosed have 
not been sta,rted yet, on account of the war. 

Q. Towards thevnd of your written statwnont you sum iiji a very interesting discussion 
of certain dift'erenees lietween industries by saying : “ 'The cu'.ry great difference that exists in 
this country between the rates jiaid for the supervising ela.ss and the rates jiaid to the workman 
is to a great extent responsible for this state of affairs ”. Is that because labour is inferior 
in this country and not worth so much money, or bei^iuse you have to pay the supervising 
class, who are largely Eurojieaiis, more money ?— A. Both. Certainly the efficiency of 
the individual workman is very materially lower in the engineering trade here than at home; 
that is liorne out by the fa.et that, altliougli on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, where comparatively 
high labour rates are paid for in India, it costs us quite ffO per cent, more to do certain work 
m one of the .sbojis tban for siiuilar work that 1 have know'ledge of in England, although the 
men earn on the average not more than one-half. 

Q. :i by some means the value and skill, and therefore, jinsiimably, the earnings of the 
workmen were increased, it would tend to dimiiii.sli fliat (iiiference between the wages of the 
iHupen’ihiiig class and those of the wmhmeii, because the workmen would not want so much 
supervision for one thing ? A. Quite so. 

IJtiit hie Sir Fai'uibkoy (JurrmMoi/. Q. Do you think that if tJicse books are pub¬ 
lished by Government in the vernacular, your w'orkmen would be better able to understand 
them I—A. 1 thinic they would. 

Q. And slumld Government jiiiblisli these works ?—A. With Government helji, pos¬ 
sibly some of +lie teehnieaf .schools v oold be able to .supply men to publish them ; but at present 
there is no means for Gujaiati-spcaking men to understand the principles of these different 
subjects which I have mentioned. 

Q. If they study up to the higher standards in English then tliey would not come at 
such a cheap rate of wages '{- A. Yes. I think that would jirobably be the ease. 

Q. You say, “ T think however a in' gicater difficulty is the financial one What is 
the financial difficulty ? -A. The financial difficulty is that the mechanics 1 engineer at home, 
is, to a great extent, di aw'U from a class of men wdio have just gone through the ordinary 
fitter’s course and been ajiprcuticed at some engineering workshops. He has had a fairly 
good education and probably worked at evening classes. .4 great many of the mechanical 
engineers are not college men in England ; the result is that these jnen only stand a slender 
chance of making their mark. A lot of them do not succeed, but they go into other walks of 
life. They have certain prospects held out to them, which are quite lacking to the Indian 
aspirants who go through these shops. He is simply a fitter on Ks. 2 a day. 

Q. At the end of your written statement you say, “ I am very doubtful if any artificial 
method of rearing such men will produce the stamp of man required to design and supervise 
the manufacture of machinery ”. bVliat do you mean by “ artificial ” ?—A. Training men 
in colleges and selecting men quite early in life for positions in which they will be assured of 
yiaing to the supervising grade. It is quite possible that only one out of 20 wiU be fit for 
.such positions. 
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Q. Do you think that to qualify these men better you must send them with scholarships 
to England for further study ?— A. Personally I doubt if sending them with scholarships 
to England would be a good thing, because wo do not know how many of that number are 
going to be a success. At present we get out men for three years ; if they are not successful 
they go back home again. With schobmhip men there would be a responsibility for retain¬ 
ing them. 

Q. You could send them after submitting them to some test ?— A. Tests are very 
difficult things. For supervisors’ work it is not only a knowledge of mechanical engineering 
that is necessiiry, but be must be able to deal with men ; to get work out of the men ; to super¬ 
vise them, in other words. 

Q. A’ou give hero a list of men working in your departmcTit '! — A. I iuat took one shop 
and one trade in one shop, just to show where the men rectiived their training. 

Q. In India what is the highest .salary a man gets at your place, in the case of Indians 
in the erecting and other departments ?~ rl. That list is simjily one of aiiprentices. 

Q. How much do they get ' Ks. 1.5 ?— A. More than that. I forwarded with this- 
our rules* regarding apprcmtices, in which T have given all the rates. 

Q. There is no difficulty in getting apprentices in your works ?• A. We do not receive 
a much larger number of applii’ants than the men we take on. I think we could do with more 
men, and are not overburdened with apprentices. 

Q. In regard to the. financial difficulty which you uientiou, pf you offered to pay more, 
you could get more men f — A. We arc getting sufficient men for our own requirements. 

Q. You have them for live years ? -A. Five years in the case of men under a certain 
educational standard ; and four years above that. 

Q. What is the highest .salary an Indian gets in your department ?— A. In the sho[)8 
or running sheds ? 

Q. In the shops ?— A. In the shops the highest is a Loco Accountant. 

Q. ] mean a mechanic m the workshops ?■ A. Es. .5-80 a day is the highest. 

Q. And a European in that department would get double ? /f. No, the maximum 
for a man obtained from England would be Es. ft. 

Q. But if you get the man from here ? A. The maximum he could rise to would be 
ouh Es. 8. There, are oidy a few who rise, to that. 

y. Do you think that these men whom you get as apprentices are trained well and worlj 
well ? Do they take well to the work or do they leave the work and go away ? A. A good 
many leave ; some stick. A great many leave, when they get other positions. Wo do not mind 
that, but favour it rather. 

Sir J). J. T(tl(i. -Q. You just now said in answer to Sir Fazulbhoy that a fitter, if he 
cannot get on in the shops, goes out and get,s Es. 2 a day. Eoughly, what does a fitter in 
your shop get ? -A. Es. 2-5-0 is our standard rate for fitters, 

Q. You say, “Conditions in India are ver) difl'erent. If a young man obtains a good 
secondary education and a technical tmining, he stands tin- chance, if after his four or five 
years of works-tiainiug he. is unsuccessful in obtaining a suitable superior position, of having 
either to work as a fitter for considerably less remuneration than if he had started as a clerk 
What, is this remuneration ? You said it was about Es. 2 a day ? A. Only for an average 
of 24 days a month. 

Q. You say “ if he had started us a clerk A clerk begins on Es. 15 jter month._ 

A. Not on the B. B. & 0. 1. liailway. They start on Es, 25 in Bombay. 

Q. Why “ with a les.s costly education ” ?- A. The clerk has a more, costly education 
in India, bccituse he has to be English-speaking. 

y. Then is this statement correct. “ than if he had started as a clerk with a less costly 
education, or of having to follow some other line of business, having practically wasted his 
technical education and training ’’ ? -J. I understood this was a reference in the question 
regarding the supervising, not training of chargemen but training of engineers. It is in refer¬ 
ence to the question put. 

y. My object is to point out that as a mechanic he earns much more than he would as a 
clerk. It would be much better to bo a mechanic than to be a clerk.— A. I don’t think so; 
I don’t think it is the case in India. In the railways the, clerks get more than the mechanics. 

Mr. A. VhaUerton. -Q. You have 139 apprentices in the Bombay workshops \-~A, And 
Eunning Bheds; that includes the Eunning Bheds. 

y. Are your workshops sufficiently near the G. I. P. Reilway shops, so that the two 
workshops could combine and run a technical school ? - A. Yes, we are within 50 yards 
the locomotive shops, but three miles from the c.arriage shops. 
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Q. Then it would be practicable in Bombay to have a school in the neighbourhood of 
the shops to give such technical training to all the locomotive workshops apprentices.— 
A. Yes. We had intended to do the teaching in our own workshops; there is a room already 
prepared for it. One advantage would be that we could get the men there the first hours in 
the morning. It would not be an insurmountable difficulty to let them go to some central 
school, if there was some place. 

Q. It would rather be an advantage to have a large number of men to draw from for your 
technical school U-A. Yes. 


WiT.NKss No. 
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I have had sonic experience in collecting cajiital for a private partner.sliip concern as well Cspital 
as for a joint stock concern, and T have found that the difficultic,s on this score are so many 
and so overwhelming that many a concern has succumbed for want of the necessary capital 
at the proper time. The only sources of capital arc tlie savings of the middle classes, the money¬ 
lenders and the banks. The middle classes have not confidence, in new industrial undertakings. , 

The money-lenders require exorbitant rates of interest and the existing banking concerns do 
not cater for the re(|uirements of industrial undertakings, especially in the early stages of their 
growth. Security of niachincry, plant, stock in trade, etc., count very little or not at all with 
the banks. 1 know some three or four concerns w'hidi had to wind up their bn.sinc.sses for want 
of small amounts of working capital, while their investments m plant, buildings, etc., were 
10 to ITi times the airjounts needed by them. 

It is here that Government aid should step m. A,sBi8tance would he needed in the form Ooveramwt aid. 
of money grants for new or existing concerns for earrv'ing on experimental work in tackling 
new or difficult problems. Bounties and subsidies slumkl be given to such concerns a.s have 
to comjictc with imported articles, in ca.se these latter enjoy special privilcgc.s in the country 
of their origin, or in case these have, monopolised the Indian trade by long continued use. 

Industries, e. g., in knitted goods, glass, toys, etc., deserve this form of help, as these articles 
have to bear a ver>" keen competition from the imported ones. I’ioneer industries, such as the 
manufacture of colours, chemicals, varnishes, paints, etc., especially those, which, on account 
of their national inqiortance, must be nurtured by the State, should be helped by the 
Governmenl. subscribing one-third or one-foiiith tlie share capital, or by guaranteeing for a 
period dn idends which may be returned by easy in.staJments. Smaller concerns may be 
helped by loans in money, machinerv etc. 

In chemical industries alcohol is reipiired as the basis ‘for manufacturing other organic E.xomption from 
products such as ether, chloroform, iodoform, et(\, and as a solvent. It would be impos.sible 
to use in tbe.se. manufactures alcohol on wliicli a high duty has to lie paid in India, especially 
when similar products are prepared froih duty-free alcohol in foreign countries and then 
imported into India. The restrictions on the use of duty-free salt should bo also removed. 

At present the manufacturer has to purchase duty-paid salt and afterwards the duty is refunded, 
but by this arrangement a large amoum of money is locked up uiiiiocesaarily. The Government, 
in any case, has to dr'pend on the o rmeiing of accounts for the quantities of salt consumed, 

80 from the start the duty free salt should be sold to manufacturers. 

Government should not place any restrictions on account of loans, subsidies or guarau^, Gorernmont oonliri 
etc., except yearly auditing by Governmeni auditors. The apjiointment of Government Direc¬ 
tors' would be a source of difficulty riitln i tlian of help. All kinds of loans, subsidies, etc., 
should bear easy interest end be refundable, exceptions being made only for experimental 


purposes. 

The interest on advances to industries made by Government in any form may yearly other soutoe* o£ 
amount to an appreciable figure, and this, with yearly recurring grants may form a good indus- 
trial fund increasing early in volume. .Another source of capital for industrial undertakings 
would be the Postal Savings Bank accounts. As this Department is under Government contro 
this account could under proper restrictions be very well utilised as a big industrial fund. btUl 
another source would be the Insurance Companies. It is well known what enormous profits these 
Companies are making and the risk of payment with them is very small. Govermnent can 
b\ enactments make it compulsory on the Insurance Companies to invest capital in indigenous 
induBtries. Another potential Hource of capital will be found in the religious endowment 
funds of the several temples all ovei India. These funds should be made over to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to be. utihsed for industrial purposes, hiven in the case of possible 
™etition with an ^tabUshed external trade Government aid need not be reduced or stopped, 
but on the other hand it should be systematically given, especially when there is a good case 
fat the utilisation of the raw materials in the country. 
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Except in the case of agricultuie, Qovenunent has done very little in ofiering technical 
aid to industries. Demonstration factories would prove very useful in a number of instances, 
e. g., the manufacture of porcelain, enamelling, of lacquer ware, papier mach6, hand loom weav¬ 
ing, calico printing, etc. Many of these industries could be carried on on a big scale or as 
cottage industries provided there is complete organization for procuring raw materials, sale 
of finished products, etc. The success of the Paisa Fund Glass Works of Talegaon has 
encouraged investors and we now have about four more glass factories started in these parts. 

It would b(! a great boon to many concerns if Consulting Engineers are appointed to give 
them advice on difficult problems. But only competent lechnical chemists ot lorcign expe¬ 
rience should be selected for the posts. Ordinary mechanical engineers would not be of much 
use in giving technical advice. These technicai advisers should not be allowed to purchase 
machinor}% plant, etc., because, in order to cam good commissions, they may recommend 
defective machinery or they may show partiality towards ceitain machinijry dealers. 

It would bl^ a good st(!]) if Governmiirit starts experimental stations in different parts 
of the country. The work of these .stations .should I)e to advise farmers, traders, and indus¬ 
trialists about till! uses of raw materials, seeds, numuriis, machinery, etc. All advic.e should 
be given free of charge. In ,la]ian such stations are founded all over the country and are 
doing very useful work. 

The Commercial Museum at Calcutta no doubt nearly api)roaclies the standard of utility, 
but the few others, for example, the one in Bombay, are mere .shows. Every district should 
have its own museum attached to the High School as juactically we have no technical schools 
even in Presideiuiy towms. These tuusoums should liave both the popular as well as the edu¬ 
cative side and should prominently disphiy the local iudiistries as well as the possible coinmeniial 
development from the raw products obtainable. 

The museums should be supplenumted by annual exhibitions, where actual working 
procc.sses for certain industries may be .shown. 

Government at present allows certain raw materials, such as wood for matches, at con¬ 
cession rates. Ordinarily a cartload of forest wood is charged annas six and the concession 
rate is annas two per cartload. But for want of good roads and other difficulties in felling and • 
removing the wmod, the actual charge comes to about Ks. 7-8-0 per cartload for a distance of 
about 20 miles from the forest. So the concession is ahnost of no value to tin* match manu¬ 
facturer. The best way to help such factories would be to plant suitable woud in coupes, aiuf^ 
directly to supply the reejuired (piuntities to match factories at reasonable prices. Govenunent 
may even start a splint and veneer making plant in or near a forest, and supply tlu'se to match 
factories. There should be at least one technological institute in the provincial towns and if 
possible more in the important trade centres. Eaich institute should be an independent body 
and it should restrict its activities to partic^ukr groups of subjects according to local conditions. 
The best way to develop the.se institutes would be to make their work suit the requirements 
of the public. The permanent museums may be directly attached to these institutes and shows 
and exhibitions should lu; yearly arranged to attract and educate the people in scientific ideas. 

There is not a single reference library in technical and scientific works in Bombay, and 
as it is impossible to purchase all technical books owing to their high cost, the small manu¬ 
facturer has to grope in the darkness as best as be can. A good reference library having all 
up-to-date teclmical books and dictionaries would be a boon to aH industrialists. 

The railway and steamer freights on cheap raw materials and on manufacturiid products 
are very heavy, and it is very difficult to compete with imported articles, especially on account 
of the cheap sea freights they enjoy. The transport of articles for distances of three or four 
hundred miles in India is more costly than transport from Europe or Japan to India. 
The steamer freight from Bombay to l^rachi is heavier than that from Japan to Bombay, 
and is nearly equal to that from Europe to Bombay. Freights will have to be considerably 
reduced in order to assist indigenous industries. So also railway charges are ahnost prohibitive. 
We have to procui e minerals from Mysore, Rajputana, and Bengal. The cost of these articles 
when brought to Bombay is enhanced by four or five times the original value. Even the 
railway charges for coal should be considerably reduci'.d, so that the selbug value in Bombay 
of good coal is not more than double its original value. 

We have recently obtained a lease from the Central Provinces Government of the Lonar 
Lake deposits. The lake is situated in Buldbana district, 60 miles from the nearest railway 
station, about 48 miles by a pmeu road and twelve miles by a country road which is almost 
useless for traffic during the rainy season. The development of the lake and its products has 
been mainly retarded by difficulties of transport. A railway line right up to the lake should be 
recommended, and till the line is constructed the existing roads should be well metalled aad 
bridged. The surrounding country is very rich in agricultural produce. So the railway line 
b expected to be a paying concern from the start. 
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Besides the working of the abovh lease, we have been chiefly engaged in the manufacture Extrasion rf oat; 
of heavy chemicals in Bombay—chemicals required in the cotton mills for sizing, bleaching "““wa- 
and dyeing purposes and in other industries. In order to develop in the above lines we espe¬ 
cially require duty-free common salt at a cheap rate and also we wish to utilise the by-products 
of salt manufacture for extracting magnesium chloride, potash salts and bromine. According 
to the present method of salt manufacture these by-products get mixed with the salt as it 
forms and cannot be separated. So we wish to obtain concessions for putting up salt pans on 
a different plan so that siilt as well as the by-products can be recovered at a cheap cost. For 
this purpose we want cheap land on the Thana creek at an easy distance from a railway station. 

We wish to prepare sulphuric acid from pyrites and, with the use of common salt and the 
pyrolusite, prepare bleaching powder, which has a very large local and outside demand. Foi 
the above purpose we require railway concessions and freight for bringing in pyrites, 
noanganese, copper ore, etc. We also require duty-free alcoliol to be utilized in some of our 
manufactures. 

I believe India is well suited for the manufacture of tannin extracts. There are various 
raw materials containing tannin available in large quantities and a ready demand exists for 
the solid or semi-solid extracts in tanneries, in the dyeing trade in India, as well as in foreign 
countries. 

The ash from husks and shells of many kinds of grains and oil see.ds contains a good deal “ 

of potash. It seems worth investigating whether potash can be recovered from these because 
the chief source of potash is of enemy origin. 

Oral Evxdknce, 19tu November 1917. 

rn-Kulent. — Q. What is your training and experience as a chemical engineer ?— A. I 
went through a regular eourse of applied eliemistry iii a Japanese university. I wont through 
abnost all tin; branches of chemical technology, and after that I studitxl in the various chemical 
factories for two yeai's. 

Q. Under what conditions did you work in the factories 1~A. I was allowed as an appren¬ 
tice through the ref^ommcndation of the university authorities. I was taken as an apprentice 
in the several departments. Of course they did not give me any pay, .and I did not ask for any 
pay. I was working as an apprentice only. 

Q. Ab a regular servant of the company ?—,1. Yes, only without pay. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty-in getting into these works as an apprentice ?- - A. There 
was great difficultv no doubt especially with the joint stock companicii: they would not admit 
the students so easily, but with special recommendation from influential people it was possible 
to get admission in the factories. Especially we hud an jVssociation there, the Indo-Japanoso 
Aflsociarton; Count Okuma and such big people were in the Association and through their 
recommendation it was possible to get admission into the factories. 

Q. What is this Association composed of ?— A. At that time it was composed of some 
big influential Japanese gentlemen and some Indian students and Indian merchants doing 
export and import business in .lapan. 

Q. What is the object of the Association ^—A. Simply to promote their social affairs 
and, of course, to give advice to students, Japanese students in India and Indian students in 

Japan. 

Q. there a large membership ' A. Not very large, about 50 or 60. 

Q. Did you in any wav succeed in getting any kind of chemical appointment I got 

an appointment of chemical analyst in a sulphuric aedd factory in a suburb of Tokyo. I was 
worki^ there for about a year, and then I attended several other concerns. 

Q. You were only working regularly for one year, and you then paid vi.sits to other 
factories ? Are you allowed to see what they make in the factories V A. Ihey do not object. 

Q. What kind of chemicals were you making ?—A. I was making soda ash, bleaching 
powder, iron and copper sulphate, and sodium bicarbonate. 

Q, By what process ?— A. Leblanc process. 

Q. Is the factory manned entirely by Japanese ?—Al. Yes, almost all the factories 

are entirely staffed by Japanese. 

Q. You suggest that if Govermnent should give any kind of help to new industries, 
you would not advise the appointment of Government directors, as they would be a source of 
difficulty rather than of help '>.—A. Yes, because they only look at industrial coucerns from 
the financial point of view, but in a chemical conoern, a manufacturing concern, there would 
be many difficulties which of cmirte a Government director will not be able to realize, and 
thus there will be difficulty, I think. 

0 Others also wcrald look at an enterprise from the financial point of view, would not 
they -A. There is not the financial side alone, there are the technical and manufacturing 

aspects also. 

M B 
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Q. In spite of the fact that you get Goveraraent money ? —A. So Jong as the Govern¬ 
ment take care of getting a return on their investment I do not thinlc Government should 
interfere. 

Q. But wouI(J anyone like to put money into a concern and to have no control over 
it ? -A. Especially in new concerns. 

Q. Would you put money in a new concern and have no control over it ?— A. If control 
means not oidy financial hut every detail of the work, then there will he difficulty. 

Q. You would not approve of a Government director being on the board Of 

course In* may he on the board but the board, although they manage generally, of course, exer¬ 
cise only a nominal control. 

Q. Do you know anything about cotnpany law in India ?— A. Yes, I myself am con¬ 
nected with some company. 

Q. Do you know' anytliing about the stiitutory responsibility of a director 1-—A. Yes. 

Q. So yon are asking to amend the law, so that a (lovcrnment director on the board will 
have no say n\ the husine.ss '( A. Of course he may have a .say, hut if he controls every detail 
then- will hi' difficulty. 

Do yon .seriouslv j'lit forward this jirojtosal i Do you think any sensible Government 
or a sensible body of men w’ill listen to this idea of putting money into a company and having 
no control over the money ? A. (Vmtrol of money is a differi-nt thing. 

0. If Government nionev i.s .spent in a business. Government will naturally want to know 
hosv that moiiey is spent.1 worked with many linns, with cajiitalists, and 1 always 
found that it was very difficult to satisfy them as regards the working, and almost all the 
eoneerns had to break in the middle. 

Q. Because vou could not .satisfy the man who provided the mouev 1 A. Not that I 
could not satisfy, but lie want.s to realize proiits immediately and does not w'a.nt to take any 
ri.sk. That is not so w'lth the Government. 

G. Who is it vou are relerring to as having obtained a eoneession in the Lonar Lake ?— 
A. It IS nivsi'lt. It was first m my own name, but it has been transferred to the Pioneer 
Alkali Works. 

Q. WHiat is your eomjianv inakiiig ? A. .\t present we are making washing soda, 
copper siilpluite and sulphate, of soda, and other niedicinUl preparations. , '* 

(J, Are you making .soda by the Leblanc process’ A. No. this ii only a purification 
process. 

Q. I know, blit have \ ou .so far made any soda ’ -A. In the Lonar Lake we have started 
very reeentlv, but W’e have not got onuie dcjiosits as yet,. 

Q. Before that you did not make any soda and ]mt it on the market ( — A. What we 
make in Boniliay is the ])uritied ju'odiict from the crude soda, we do not m'tke any by the 
] /'b'ane jirocess. 

Q. Erom where are you getting .soda ’— A. \Ve get. it locallv from tlie market as well 
as Iroiii Giiteh and otlier .States and .some other places. 

Q. Wdiat i.s the. ijualitv of the sodium earbonate you make ? Doe.s it eoutain sulphate 
or chloride '( A. The crude soda contains generally from 7.b to 80 per cent, carbonate. 
Oui' product, is a jmre siibstiuiec. 

Mr. V. E. Low. -Q. In the Lonar Lake what is the i]iianl,ity of salt you hojic to obtain ? 
Do vou think the ipiantitv will be so very big as to warrant the. construction of a railway 1 — 
A. It will be 1 think alioiit :')00 to 400 tons a month. 

Q. That would not jiay a railway very much ? A. The railway will be a jiaying conoera 
by itself 

Q. Yon get 300 or t*t0 tons t —A. Yes. 

Q. What do you get in the rains ’— A. In tlie rains we do not get any, but we keep 
stocks. 

Q. Now vou say that at present you have to pay duty on salt used for industrial pur- 
po.seb, and that the duty is subscipiently refunded ’ -4. Yes. 

Q. On what do you get the refund ’ On the salt sold or on the quantity consumed ?— 
A. On the quantity consumed. 

y. They don’t get .salt duty free here ’— A. It is being used in the mills for bleaching 
purposes. They purchase the duty-paid salt. 

Q. The Government of India will give salt in proper quantities for industrial purposes 
free of duty ; it is a recognized principal.—^4. That concession has not been taken advantage 
of in many mills. They consume very large quantities. 



Q. For what purpose ? — A. They require it for making caustic soda, Glauber salts, 
sodium sulphate. They use common salt, and if they get it at a concession rate they could 
then make a good saving. 

Q. You suggest that one of the sources of capital for industrial undertakings would be 
the Postal savings bank di^posits, but are you aware that sometimes people take away the money 
especially if there is a war ? Wliat would then happen to the industries ?— A. Only part 
of the deposits should be utilized. All people won’t rush in all of a sudden. 

Q. What proportion do you suppose could be safely invested 1 — A. About 20 to 25 
per cent, could be safely invested. 

Q, Will it not ailect the confidence of the people in the Postal savings bank ?— A. I 
think it w'ould add to their confidence in the Postal savings banks if Government spent the 
money in experimental industries. 

Q. Will not the people know 1— A. They may know about it, but that would not shake 
their confidence in the Government. 

Q. If they did know, they would cease to have confidence in the savings banks 1 —^(Wit¬ 
ness made no answer.) 

PresidetU,.- You say that temple funds should bo made over to the representatives of the 
peo])le fot.industrial purposes : Wlio are these representatives of the people?— A. I think 
some of these institutions might agree as proposaLs of this kind have been made by some 
influential societies. 

Q. Do you s(!riously propose that Government should undertake legislation to compel 
insurance com])anies also to give money for industrial purposes ?— A. Yes, a part of their 
investment. 

Q. 1 understand that you want consulting engineers appointiid for industrial concerns; 
but that they must be only chemists?— A. Yes, chemists or general advisers. 

Q. You sjiy that, other types of consulting engineers might recommend defective machi 
nery out of partiality towards machinery dealers, so you only want chemists appointed ? We 
know cliemists, chemical engineers, mechanical engineers, electriciil enginecJS, but there is 
no such thing as general advisers except charlatans and people who want to make money: 
you had five years training in Japan, jou probably know better. W'liy do you object to a 
mechanical engineer being appointed in this way, and why do you want chemical engineers 
only ?— A. Because many (sngineering firms in trying to push their goods forward allow a 
little commission and the engineers attached to factories in order to earn that conuuission may 
advise the use (rf defei'tive machinerv. 

Q, Perhaps chemists might do the same ?—A. They have not to purchase anything 
of their own, on which they could expect a commission. 

Hon’hlr Sir Fa:ii1b}u>i/ Currimhhotj. — Q. You are the chemical engineer of' the Pionei'c 
Alkali Works : What is th(' capital of the works at present^? Is it a hmited concern ?—.■!. 
Ks. 2 laklis. 

Q. All ])aid up ? A. Not fully paid. It was made a limited concern only two or three 
months ago. The pi'e,sent cjipital is only' fts. 00,000. 

Q. Is there a board of diri'ctors ? - A. There arc directors. 

Q. Is there' any prominent Bombay man on it?—1 approached some prominent 
men, but I found it difficult to ind'u c them to join. Mr. A. S. Narielwala is one of the 
directors. 

Q. So really' speaking vou have put up your own capital !- A. I have got the support 
of many influential people. 

Q. May I know what part of the cointry you belong to '>-A. I come from Akalkot 
State. I am a Mahratta. 

y. What is the amount of capital paid up ? Rs. 60,000 out of 2 lakhs ^.—A. Yes. 


WITNES.S No. 310. 

Me. II. N. Allen, Principal, College of Etigineering, Poona. jf,, a. Men. 

Wkitten Evidence. 

Training of Labour and Supervision. 

The following courses of the College of Engineering, Poona, are intended to assist in the E,igi„(,( 5 ring Oolieg 
i ndu s trial development of the country 

(a) The Mechanical Apprentice Course .—This is a three years’ co'orse open to youths who 
have had a fair English §ducEtion. Rather more than half the time of the apprentice is spent 
in workshop practice, and a very strong endeavour is being made to give a thorough training 
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in the use of hand and machine tools and in setting up and running prime movers. The 
remainder of their time is devoted to practical mathematics, mechanics, prime mover s 
workshop appliances, engineering materials, workshop accounts, mechanical drawing and 
elementary machine design. 

(b) The Ekctrical Apprentice Course.—This is also a three years’ course of the same grade, 
as that for mechanical apprentices, much of the work being common to the two courses. 

(c) The Normal Class for the training of teachers for technical schools was established in 
T.)09, as a tentative measure. Selected students, who have been tlirough courses (a) or (6), 
sjtend a fourth year in the workshop whore they assist in the teaching of the junior pupils and do 
more advanced manual work, drawing and prime movers. At the end of this fourth year the 
students are sent to an outside workshop for one year, receiving a stipend from Government 
in addition to the stnall monthly pay given them by their employers. A certificate is granted 
at the end of this fifth year. 

As far as the original object is concerned th(! course cannot be regarded as very successful. 
The number of industrial and technical schools in the Pr(!si(lency is not large, they are managed 
mainly by Mnniciiial Hoards and Missionaries, ajumintments are mainly governed by local 
inlluenccs, and very few students of tlu; class liavu; obtained posts in such schools. 

The so-called Nonrial Glass is now regard(.Ml mainly as a class for training young men who 
will be able to }wiS3 the e.xamiuation for a Second Glass Gertificatc under the Hombay Boiler 
Act., and so (piahfy themselves to take charge of steam engines ol inode,rat(! dimensions and other 
])rime, movers. From this jroint of view the class has been a great success. Tln^ thoroughly 
prac.tical training given in the five years’ cours.;, four y(‘ars in i’oona and oni' in an outside 
shop, has to a gieat e.vtent broken down the disiastc for manual work, which was at one time 
a constant sou ret' of complaint by <'.mployer3. 

It must, be remembered that a large proportion of th(‘ sl.udents going through this course 
are Brahmins, that is to say that by tradition and heredity they are far removed from the artisan 
classes and 'ihat, when tlmy first began to take up this line of work, it was mainly those who 
were not clever enough to pass the IJniversity Matriculation E.vamination, but who wished to 
obtain some additional schooling, who joined the course. The Brahmins are now doing suc¬ 
cessful work as engineers in charge of steam engines and other prime movers, which is, 1 cousidcr, 
eIo(]ucnt te.stimoii\' as to the value of the lines on which tne work is being carried out. The ' 
main idea involved is i.o work the ])nj)ilB in the workshop, as far as possible on the lines of work 
in commercial shojis, teaching them the dignity of lahoui and pride in good work. At the same, 
time we do not find it advisable to conduct the operations on commercial linos, w'hich woidij* 
mean a great deal of repetition work', but we tfiink it best to puss the pupils on from exorcise 
to exercise so that they get a good all-round knowledge of tools and processes. 

[d) In Ifif.b a further experiment was sanctioned hy the Boinbay Government, and a cer¬ 
tain proportion of those who have been through th.‘ three 3 -oars' cour8c.s (a) and (b) are sent at 
one- to outside w'oH<shoi)s, without going through (he Normal Glass, and are given stipends 
during two years. The periods of vacation in the three years’ courses have been cut down, 
the extra time thus gained being devoted to workshop practice, so that it is hoped that the 
men sent out now will be as good workmen at the end of three years as they were formerly 
after four years (including one year in the Normal Class). 

The intention is to compare the products of a four-year course in Poona, with one year 
in an outshle shop, with those of a three-year eourso in Poona, with two years in an outside 
shop. 

(t>) A ii'-w engineering laboratory has just been completed and provided with a thoroughly 
first class equipmeul, of prime movers and testing machines. The Hydraulic section will 
also be very eoiiqilete. This lias enabled us to start a course, in Mechanical Engineering, lead- 
inv to the degree of B.E. Mechanical in the Bombay University. The course is at present a 
three-year one, but (he fJniversity is now considering the lengthening of tlie course to four 
vears to enable a larger amount of practical work, including w'orkshop practice, to be done. 
This, and conesponding changes in the Civil Engineering courses, will necessitate a considerable 
amount of additional accommodation in worlcshoiis, lecture rooins, laboratory and drawing 
hall, as well as additional teaching stall. The various questioas involved are being carefully 
vone into, but the fact that considerable extra expenditure will be required will mean delay 
until the conclusion of the war. 

It is hoped in this course that it will he possible to train thoroughly practical men with 
good theoretical knowledge, who will be able to do first class work in the higher branches of 
Mechanical Engineering. They will of course require outside workshop training before th^ 
can be regarded as competent, but there is no doubt that this can be arranged for. 

(/) The other courses in the college are in Civil Engineering, and do not need to be 
remarked on here. 
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inspection of all industrial and technical schools in the Bombay Industrial aad 
P esidenoy, except the cotton weaving department, was done by the Professor of Mechanical tiAwosl sohooi*. 
En^eering ofthjsOoUege a^,3ted by other members of the staff. The Inspector’s reports 
were forwarded through the Principal’s office to the Director of Public Instruction, and thus 
a short period I was able to get an idea of what was being done in these schools. When 
the control of this work was vested in the Committee, of Direction for Technical Education, 
the Principal of the Allege of Engineering was appointed as a member of this Committee, so 
tnat 1 ha,ve continued to some extent to bo in touch with this kind of education. The im- 
pri^ion I have gained is that in many of these schools the majority of the pupils do not belong 
to the craftsmen castes, but are Brahmins, who do not continue in manual work after they have 
left school. Many of the schools do not teach much besides carpentry and cabinet making, 
and. for those of them that have been founded in couiitrv towns, there is probablv not much 
opening for anything beyond this. ‘ 


, The war has interfered vrith any extensions or experiments, which might have been carried 
out by the Committe.e of Direction; but I believe there is a feeling that, as soon as possible 
fflicouragement should be given to schools for half-timers in mills and workshops, where instruc¬ 
tion would be given, as far as possible, on technical lines; the practical training being given 
m the mill or workshop. This would of course need interested co-operation on the part of 
managers and foremen, if the best results were to be obtained. The tendency is of course to 
put a boy on to some definite job and keep him there, as in this way his services soon have a 
money value, which is hardly the case if he is moved from department to department, so as to 
obtain a general knowledge of the work done in the mill or workshop. It is possible that, for 
many operatives, a thorough training in one particular line, with a certain amount of elemen¬ 
tary education in reading, writing and arithmetic, as applied to their special job, is all that 
will be required ; but brighter boys should have the chance of getting a more extended know¬ 
ledge of the business and developing into all-round workmen. Such boys should continue 
their school course arid should be taught mechanics and mechanical drawing. T should be 
inclined to include courses in Civics and elementary Hygiene. 


Under Indian conditions I am not inclined to recommend the founding of evening schools 
for full-time workers, as 1 doubt whether boys could study properly after a Ion" day’s work 
in the Indian climate, ‘ ^ 


The (1. f. r. Railway is making an experiment in the training of apprentices, working 
half time in the shops and half time in school, which I hope will be continued and will be very 
successful. • ^ 

Full-time industrial schools should be worked as far as possible on workshop lines, every 
endeavour being made to produce energetic workmen who will be useful in outside workshops 
when the-y leave school; but who will recognize that, for a long time, their value to their 
-employers is less than that of boys who have been trained in the shops. The success on these 
lines gained in the apprentice classes of the College oi. Engineering, Poona, makes one 
very hopeful of what may be done in vernacular schools dealing witli younger boys recruited 
from the labouring classes, if competent and enthusiastic teachers can be provided, men who 
can work themselves and are not above working with their pupils. Whether the schools should 
actually work on commercial lines, and endeavour to make a profit on articles made by the 
boys, is, in my opinion, a little doubtful, and, in any case, must depend ou circumstances. It 
certainly does not appear advisable, where the boys arc to be trained as engineering mechanics 
and fitters, with a view to qualifying a- foremen later on. In this case an all-round knowledge 
of tools and processes is certainly to be aimed at. 

I consider the present arrangements for the control of industrial and technical schools in Control of whool 
the Bombay Presidency to be satisfactory, though I hope that after the war it will be possible 
to appoint full-time inspectors and largely develop this branch of education. 

As regards the measures necessary for the training of supervisors and managers, I am of Training of 
opinion that the present provision in this Presidem^ should be sufficient if the work is carried "“I’®"'™" 
on along correct lines. We have the course in this college for young men of superior educa- 
tion leading to a degree of the Bombay University. If this training is carried on along the right 
lines, and those young men go out to work in the right spirit, recognizing that they still have 
everything to learn as to the way a modem business is carried on, and that the only way to 
learn is to begin at the bottom and work up, they will, 1 believe, prove useful in all sorts of 
branches of industry in addition to those for which they have been specially trained. Next come 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, dealing with young men of a lower grade 
of educational preparation and giving courses in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, cotton 
spinning and weaving, etc.; the apprentice courses of the College of Engineering, Poona, with 
a rather lower entrance qualification, but working along somewhat similar lines and several 
■other technical schools, in different parts of the Presidency. The experiment of the G. I. P. 

Railway may again be referred to in this connection. 

M H 1442—69 
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TwSaliig abroad. The problems connected with the training of Indians in foreign countries are very difiSoult. 

I Wherever possible I consider a full training should be given in India. Employers will have to 

do their part, and I boheve they will find that young men trained along the right lines m India 
will prove more amenable and easier to deal with than those who, having spent a considemble 
amount of money in foreign work and study, have perhaps obtained an exaggerated opinion 
of their own ability and importance. At the same time I should add that the only Indian 
I have a personal acquaintance with, who has had a foreign technical training (in Electrical 
Engineering in the United States), has done very excellent work since his return to this country 
and is now a successful teacher of this subject in the College of Engineering, Poona. 

Technical Aid to Industries. 

The materials testing section in the new engineering laboratory is well equipped and has 
doing testing work lor the Public Works Department in connection with munitions, andj 
™ to some extent, for private firms. Considerable expansion of this work is possible, should 

there be a demand for it, and a regular materials testing bureau could easily be established. 

Geological problems are sometimes submitted to this college by Government and by pri¬ 
vate individuals, but these arc not numerous, as the geology of the Bombay Presidency is simple 
and, except for manganese, there is no large mineral industry. 

I hope that the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory will be encouraged to undertake 
technical research work along suitable lines, will be provided from time to time with the neces¬ 
sary facilities for special work and that any provincial department of industries which may be 
established will be able to make use of the facilities provided here. At present or in the near 
future, the college will be able to take up questions regarding prime movers, refrigeration, 
hydraulics, lubricants, limes and cements, timbers, masonry, reinforced concrete, new 
building materials, strength of materials generally, beaidt« metallography and analysis of 
materials. 

No doubt some provision will be needed to avoid unnecessary redupbeation of work at 
different places in India, but I consider that as far as possible there should be local freedom. 

The Civil Pbigiueering Department is also ready to undertake research work both for the 
Public Works Department and for private firms. Definite rules will have to be laid down as 
to payment of fees and publication of results if this branch of cxjllege activity develops as 
is expected. 

Should a Department of Industry be created for the Bombay Presidency it should be in 
communication with the various centres in the Presidency where industrial research is possible, 
including the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the College of Agriculture, the Kanade 
Institute, Poona, the Gujerat College and the new Science Institute in Bombay. It should 
be able to judge of the possibility of a particular research being carried on satisfactorily in one 
of these institutions, and in cases of difficulty should consult the Imperial Department as to the 
facilities available elsewhere in India. 
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It is suggested that facilities should be granted by Government to experts employed in 
educational posts, who are willing to undertake research work, to travel about visiting suitable 
engineering works and factories during vacations, receiving travelling allowance, and getting 
./-into touch with manufacturers and engineers. 

A good engineering reference library for the Presidency is badly needed. One of the 
greatest obstacles to research in India is the practical impossibility of finding out quickly and 
easily what has been done on any subject, especially what has been done recently. Each 
institution should have a good reference library dealing with its special subjects, but in addi¬ 
tion, there should be a really good general scientific, industrial and engineering reference library 
in Bombay which should be kept up-to-date. It should be supplied monthly with all the latest 
publications by a body or bodies in Great Britain, which are in touch with research and 
with the latest industrial and engineering developments, such as the Advisory Council of 
Research. 


( Mr. Alien did not give oral evidence .) 


Ur. W. U. HtUHr. 


Witness No. 311. 

Mr. W. M. Schutte, AgricuUural Eryineer to the Qovernmenl of Bombay. 
Written Evidence. 


Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises. 

Urc’r*'^ opinion that the supply of machmery, especially power pumping plants, on the hir&' 
purchase system would be a veritable boon to hundreds of cultivators. The system hitherto 
f has been for the cultivator to apply for tagai loan but this takes some considerable time, and if 

the pumping plants amount to Ra. 5,000, the matter has to be placed before the Commissioner, 
whereas if the machinery could be had on the hire-purchase system much time would be saved 
and many more plants would be sold. I have repeatedly been requested to supply machmery' 
on the hire-purchase system, but as I have no authority firom Government to do so saoE 
requests have had to be refused. ' 
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Technical Aid to Industries. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the cultivators have derived benefit as the result of 
uovemment demonstrations and research, especially with re^rd to agriculture. This applies 
pnncipally, so far as my personal knowledge is concerned, to power pumping, cane crushing, 
boring, and mechanical cultivation. Where cultivators have taken advantage of the 
demonstrations given, the result has been a simpler method of lift irrigation, a higher 
percentage of extraction in cane crushing, additional water in the wells, and an increase in 
the rental values of their lands as the result of mechanical cultivation. 

% position for the last four years has been Consulting Engineer for the express benefit 
of the cultivators, and during this period I and my stag have been fully occupied in supplying 
plans and estimates for power plants. I have also purchased machinery and erected and tested 
the same for agricultural purposes. The cultivators who have had work done in this way have 
paid the amount into my official account and when the work is completed a statement is pre- 
pared and the matter settled up. Those having private means provided the money themselves, 
but m most cases I have recommended them to the Collector for tiiffai advance. 

To prevent cultivators fixing unsuitable machinery the Collectors will not advance la<]ai 
loan unless I approve of the scheme. Tfy this I mean that the scheme should be well thought 
out from an engineering point of view, more particularly that the best type of plant should be 
selected to suit the conditions concerned, and 1 am pleased to say that many failures have been 
averted in this way, as I am authorized by Government to visit each site if necessary and tell 
the owner e.xactly what to do to ensure 8ucce.ss. 

In reply to training of labour and supervision, I venture to think that before, any great 
advance can be made industrially in India it will be iiecejjsary to have many hundreds more 
of skilled artisans. In my own department 1 find that it is not so much the certificated 
theoretical man that is required as the working engineer, or what is known in England as the 
fitter—a man who knqws the practical part only. 

To overcome this difficulty in my department a workshop has been erected in which general 
repairs are executed in connection with power plants and where men are trained in simple fitting 
and engine driving. The results are not brilliant but we have made a good start, and men who 
formerly were coolies are now useful artisans and of the particular kind we require most for 
the erection of power plants for agricultural purposes. 

( Mr. Schutte did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 312. 

Mu. N. K. Kembhavi, Managing Agent, the Mahalaxmi Ginning, Oil, Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturing Company, tBijajrur. 

PoiNT.S CONSIDEUEI) ARE— 

I. —^('apital, Government help, some remarks about my industry and experience, banks 
or financial agencies, co-operative principles in industries. 

II. («) Industrial education, district industrial schools, objects, kind of education, free 
education, its expenses, sources of income, examinations, certificate, who should be the exami¬ 
ners, board of directors, scholarships. 

(6) Techiucal and science colleges, objects, subjects, expenses, sources of income, exami¬ 
nations, diplomas, apprenticeship. 

III. —(a) District industrial bureaus, objects, officer, name. Economic Superintendent, 
his qualifications, method of works, diary writing, controlling board, field of selections for 
membership, expenses, how to meet them, remuneration, advantages of enforcing such men 
into factories, physical fitness. 

(6) Director of Industries and Oommcrce, objects, qualifications, his pay, head office staff, 
tour, travelling expenses. 

IV. —Industrial exhibitions, in Presidency towns, in district towns,demonstrations, lectures, 
•expenses, how to defray them. 

I.—Generally speaking our Indian capital is shy. But this tendency of the public mind is 
undergoing a change. Now-u-days it is not so very difficult, as it was 20 years ago, to collect 
a few lakhs for every district for an industrial enterprise provided its success is brought home 
to the people. Their idea of assurance, in ninety cases out of a hundred, is that Government 
should guarantee interest on the investment. Indian capitalists do not know much about 
industries. Naturally, therefore, what they are most anxious about is whether their money 
is in a safe investment. This is the case with such capitalists as are not dependent for their 
living upon the interest they derive on their investment. But those that are very anxious 
to make money only by collecting interest do their best to obtain the maximum rate of interest 
syith the minimum of risk. 


• Mr. W. 
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But be this as it may, there will be no very great dearth of capital, if the following three 
factors are the most prominent features of an industrial enterprise. First, the originators 
of an enterprise should (a)mmand the confidence of the public. Secondly, the margin of profit 
should be wide enough to induce capitalists to invest their money. Thirdly, there should be 
(Government help, in the form of (1) a loan with nominal rate of interest, or (2) the supply of 
machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system ; or (3) guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period; or (4) provision of part of share capital on the same basis as public subscriptions of 
capital; or (.'j) guaranteed (Government purchase of products; or (6) exemption for a limited 
period of the profits from income tax and exemption from any tax on the industry or any article, 
used in the industry. Which is the best and most suitable of these cannot be said. This 
depends upon the particular industry. 

As regards my own oil. paint and varnish manufacturing industries, 1 do not want Govern¬ 
ment to guarantee interest or dividend, neither do I want their money at more than 4 per cent, 
per annum. The help which (Government should give is assistance in securing skilled labour, 
capital at a nominal rate of interest, expert advice when necessary, preferential Government 
purchase of my finished urtichis for a limited period (at least for paints and varnish manufac¬ 
turing industry). The purely oil pressing industry in India is so very peculiar that all these 
forms of Government help are useless as the market for oil and oil seed is constantly changing 
since all the oil that is pressed out is ordy consumed in India for edible purposes. We grow 
more oil seeds than there is market for the oil since the latter is required only for edible pur¬ 
poses. The oil manufacturing industry will only thrive well when finished articles are made out 
of oil. India grows, on an extensive scale, a variety of oil seeds, and if some of the oil seeds are 
not ex})orted out of the country, no better price or greater demand is obtained for oils the seeds 
of which ar<5 usually retained in the country. Take, for instance, groundnut seed. If the seed 
docs not find its way out of the country, the other oils, namely', karadi or safflower or til oil 
will have to be sold also clieaper in proportion to the groundnut seed oil despite the fact that 
karadi or safilower or til seeds are not available so plentifully a.s to make their crushing paying. 
Here 1 am of o})inior) that Government have very little scoj)e in contributing their share in order 
to make the oil pre.s.sing industry a succe.ss except by bringing about conditions which will 
contribute to making labour intelligent. To improve this, 1 have stated elsewhere. It is also 
a fact that for want of skilled labour manufacturing expenses go quite beyond our calcula¬ 
tions. Why Americans .should be able to export thou.sands of tons of oils to Europe, and we 
Indians, having the advantage of growing so many varieties of oil seeds on a scale on which 
no one country or group of countries can grow, should be. content with only exporting oil 8ecds> 
allowing all the profit of manufacturing oils and the products made from the oils to go into 
the pockets of other nations. Evidently because oil seeds are exported instead of oils. If, 
therefore, some arrangements are made to export oil, the oil industry will have, within a short 
period, a very encouraging talc to tell. Another way of improving the oil industry is to 
develop allied industries, namely', soap making, gly'cerine, Turkey red oil, paints, varnishes, 
linoleum, printing inks, artificial rirbber, etc. These are all chemical industries and their 
success depends upon various other factors among which chemicals play a very important 
part. For instance in my paint and varnish manufacturing industry I have to depend upon 
driers of European countries, the price of which has gone up to a fabulous extent. All the 
European countries have been in advance in these industries, and, naturally, we shall not be 
able to manufacture our articles so nicely as these countries do. Therefore in the nascent 
condition of the industry, it is impossible to do without Government help which they can. 
render us until our goods can compete on equal tenns with the articles of other nations. There 
is no Government expert when difficulties arise during the course of manufacture, nor faci¬ 
lities to make experiments. There are no railway facilities to send the finished articles from 
our place to places where our produce will be sold, while other countries, situated thousands 
of miles away, dump these markets with their goods at much leas expense than what we, situated 
so near, can do ourselves. The Government district officers care very little about what econo¬ 
mic products the part of the country they are touring in possesses, neither are they willing to- 
take the trouble of inquiring into these matters when some information is supplied to them. I 
wrote to the mamlatdars of some talukas of my district where I came to know that there were 
raw materials for my' paint factory. Out of these, only one mamlatdar cared to reply to my 
letters, and was kind enough to send me some samples. I saw the Collector and requested 
him to let me know whether he would write to the mamlatdars to send samples of ochres or 
coloured earths, or make inquiries on these points. His reply was not a bit encouraging. 
Therefore, there ought to be some special Government officer of whom I speak elsewhere. 
This is my experience and I place it before the Commission not as a complaint but as my ex¬ 
perience, since I have been asked to do so. One mote point I have to place before the Com¬ 
mission, and it is this, that income tax is being collected as rigorously as it is assessed on the- 
supposed or imagined profits we make. We might have made some profits for the second 
year with a big loss for the first year, but no time and scope is given “by the local Government 
officers in collecting all kinds of taxes to prepare ourselves for unforeseen difficulties which ure- 
bound to arise in the case of new industries, or to take some risks in adding other new tidngs- 
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rith the object of making the existing one paying, or building some new industries. To repeat 
oncisely what kind of help Government should be given 

(1) Skilled labour. 

(2) Expert udvice.‘ 

(3) Loans without interest or at a moderate rate of interest. 

(4) Exemption of new industries from Government taxes for some, time. 

(0) Providing a district bureau with a diijtrict officer only for industries and commerce. 

1 have written elsewhere at some length about this officer. 

(6) .Preferential Government purchase of products for a limited period. 

(7) Cheapening railway freight rates. 

Financing agencies or, in other words, banks are the sinews of industries and commerce. Fiiianoiiig agencies 
Ihe healthier they are, the stronger are industries and commerce. Government should 
jncourage starting District Banks, of course w ith all the restrictions and safeguards protecting 
Bovernment money that will flow through these banks. Such Government-aided banks carrj 
sonfidence in the minds of the people of the districts. More money will be deposited with 
juch liauks. This brings more money into circulation which will go to cheapen the rate of 
interest for sound credit. Then only the backs of these money-lenders will he broken whose 
usual rate of interest against gold securities is from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. It should 
be made know’n to such banks that it is one of their duties to foster industries and not to get 
fat themselves at the cost of these poor industries. 

II. —Industrial Education. 

Every district should have a technical school. The jirimary object of such schools should fibjfici. 
be to train up labour, rnukadams and fitters and the indispensable subordinate, on whom the 
quality and quantity of outturn depends. If industries arc to be improved efforts should be 
made to improve, these men; and it is better done firstly through such schools. 

Subjects to be taught in such a school should be reading, writing and simple arithmetic 
to those students who do not know them (this trouble disappears if Government adopt free 
»nd compulsory education), car])entry, simple geometry, smithy, drawing, simple chemistry, 
physics with experiments, book-keeping, business habits, namely punctuality and discipline. 

Education should be made free in this institution as boys of poor men would only be Free education, 
coming to attend. It should be in no way a bar for poor men to send their sons but should 
be a distinct source of improving the. lot of the. sons of the poor people. 

Its expense# should be borne by Government, Local Boards and the Municipalities of the Expeaees. 
district. The course should be three to four years. Every year examinations should be held 
and certificates should be awarded. The e.xaminers should be from the higher staff of the 
local mills or factories. These, examiners should be appointed by the District Local Board 
for Industries and Commerce. The object of appointing men of the industries of the same 
district is that they would trairr the boys of the school to thei? requirements. The prominent 
industry of the district should form an integral part in the curriculum of the district industrial 
school. The greater the distiict and the greater the industries of the district, the greater and 
wider would be, the scope of education of this school. There, should be a number of scholar¬ 
ships ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per month. These boys who show special aptitude for higher 
industrial education should be sent up to the Presidency Technical Science College with scholar¬ 
ships. AU the factories or mills of the district should make it a rule to employ immediately 
boys coming out of this school with ceitificates. Some engineers, managers and the District 
Economic Superintendent of Local Industries should be the prominent members of the manag¬ 
ing board of this school. Jf differences of opinion arise between the District Local Board for 
Industries and Commerce and the managing boiird, they should be referred to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, whose decision .‘dumld be final. The Director of Industry and 
Commerce should insjrect these schools at lea.st once a year. 

It should be on the same principle as the district Technical Institute. Its •curriculum Pn'siilencyTcolu»l#i 
should have reference to the industries of the Presidency and it should have arrangements for *"'* Soionoe OoHefi 
research and specialization. It should have residential quarters for students and professors. 

It should be recognised by the University of the Presidency, which should issue degrees as it 
does for arts colleges. It should be kept up to date in the branches of industries for which the 
Presidency is known and has possibilities of developing in the near future. Thus each district 
and each Presidency will develop its strong points to a very high standard of perfection. 

III. —District Industrial Bureaus. 

For every district there should be an industrial bureau. Its main object should be to 
disseminate industrial education amongst the people of the district, and to collect all possible 
information about industries that arc, found to have possibilities of success in that district. It 
should have a permanent officer. He should be called District Economic Superintendent or 
some such suitable name. He should be a degree holder from the Technical and Science College 
of the Presidency. This officer should have put in two years’ apprenticeship or service in an 
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industrial concern. This is as indispensable a qualification as the degree he holds. By forcing 
such grad\iates to work in the actual process of manufacturing, there are two advantages. The 
factory or industry which g('ts such an educated man to work will have an opportunity to deve¬ 
lop the industry on a .scientific basis. The student will have ample, opportunity of gaining 
practical icxperience in working out hi.s theoretical knowledge. He also requires the physical 
fitness necessary for f.his work which he will develop while actually working in a factor}". 
W'heu h(c wdl be drawing out schemes for industrial pos.sibilities of a district, he will have in 
mind the practical difficulties of the actual process of mamifacturen He should be touring in 
the district for eight months and should settle in the monsoon at head(|uarters, which should 
be decided according to industrial importance. lie should keep an exhaustive diary. He should 
make an jndustrial survey of every part of the district. There should be a Local Board for 
Industries and Commerce for each district. Ho should work under the auspices of this board. 
The (hllector or such Government officer as Government may appoint shotild be the President 
of this board. On this board there should be a rejiresentative from the Municipalities of the 
district, two from the Local Hoards; and the rest should In? apjiointed by Government, 
and they should bi^ men of bitsim-ss, and wealthy men of the district who take an interest or 
part in industries. Including the President the number of the members of the board should 
be from 10 to il!. It should meet on every urgent work which should be. notified by the Econo¬ 
mic Superintendi'iit m consultation with the President. Every month the diaries of the 
Economic tSuperiniendeut should be sent round for the jiorusal of the members. If any mem¬ 
ber wants to di.scu.ss some of the points in the diary, he should notify the Superintendent who 
should place the matter before the ('ommittec, which should be held at every three months. His 
pay sliould not be less than Ks, flOO pier month. His post should be considered a Government 
post. His apipointmcnt should he made by Government. He should he subordinate to the 
“ District Local Hoard for Induslrie.s and Commerce” and the Director of Industries and 
tJommerce. Hi.s promotion should be in projiortion to the industries ho promotes. The new 
industries he promotes should be made to contribute something towards his increase of pay 
or should be made to pray some reward. This should be settled b\ the Director of Industries 
and Commerce. 

Director of liiiJustriea and Commerce. 

There -should be a Director for Industries and Commerce for each Presidency. He must 
not necessarily bo a civilian. Hut jireference may be given to a civihan if he ha-s an e.xcep- 
tionally good knowledge of industrie-s, having studied science during his Universitv career. The 
appointment might be given to the head of a big industrial concern which is worked successfully. 
The -salary of this post should not be less than Rs, 2,00(1 per month. The' Director should' 
have his office full} equippied to cope with tlu' work. He should visit every district of the 
Presidency once a year, inspecting all that concerns industries and commerce. Another quali¬ 
fication is that he should personally have seen other countries and studied a great deal about 
their industries and commerce. He must be in touch with all the British Consuls staying in 
other countries. 

IndutUial Hnnual industrial exhibition should he held at a centre of industrial and eominercial 

^xhibitioft.s. importance, and small industrial e.xhititions for every district on public fair days, such as 

• • ^ Dasara or Diwali or Sankratra. These exhibitions should be restricted to local manufactures 

. Foreign exhibits should be admitted if there is some possibility of them being manufactured 
locjilly. 

Okal Evidence, 20th November 1917. 

Mr. 0. E. Low. —Q. Are you selling any of your products at present to Government?— 
A. No, not at all. 

Q. Have you uradc any tenders or offers ? —A. 1 have made some tenders. 

Q. To whom ?- -H. To the Executive Engineer of the district for paints and varnishes. 

Q. You have not put aii} proposals before the Munitions Board No. 

Q. How long have you been working this factory The oil mill has been working 

for the last four years ; we have just put up the plant for paint and varnish, ebout two months 
back. 

Q. Where did you get your paint manufacturing machinery from ?—vl. There was 
one in Bombay, and I bought it and took it over to my mill and put it there. 

Q. Wliat oils do you crush t--A. Safflower, linseed and groundnut. 

Q. Do you offer to sell your linseed oil in India by making tenders to Government officers 
and the cotton mills l—A. Only to a hmited extent. 

Q. How long have you been crushing linseed oil ?—A. For a couple of months. 

Q. Before that, what oil were you making ?— A. Kuaumbu qil. 

Q. That was sold locally ?— A. It was sold in Bombay, Dharwar, Berar, Bangilon 
and l^dras. 
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^ happens to your cake at present ?— A. We sell it to the Government dairies 

md the Supply and Transport Department and we supply to Government farms. 

Q. That is decorticated ?— A. We follow the decorticating method: if it is not decor- 
:icated, it is not sold. 

Q. Cannot you sell undecorticated cake ? -A. No, because it contains only 4 per cent, 
utrogen. 

Q, Do you test your productions by any analysis ?■ -A. We get our cakes sometimes 
ested locally and also by Dr. Mann. 

Q. I mean when you purify your oil. -A. We only filter the oil. There is no necessity 
if purifying oils in India, at any rate so far as my oil is concerned. 

Q. Don’t you use it for paints? —/I. 1 have not used it for paints. We are using linseed 
lil for paints. My idea is to convert this knxumba oil into a drying oil by using a higher 
lercentage of driers. ‘ ” 

Q. Is yours a limited liability coiycern .4. Mine is a private concern. 

Q. You say it is a manufacturing company ? -A. It has only six partners, it is not a 
raited concern, it is not a registered concern. 

Q. With your own capital ?- -A. Our own capital. 

Q. What experience have y'ou had before undertaking this business ?—^. I was a 
tudent for six years studying this industry in Professor Gujjar’s Laboratory and afterwards 
served here in two or three factories in India, and after that 1 started my own concern. 

Q. Do you .suppose you w'ould be able to sell all your cake in India ?—^4. That was 
he case before the war : I used to supply some European firms for exporting : nowadays they 
lon’t buy. 1 have got to depend on the home market so far as husumha oil-cake is concerned, 
m far as groundnut cake is concerned it is very difficult to sell it locally. 

Q. Have you had any help from the Agricultural Department in popularising the 
ise of these cakes ? A. Some as far as manure is concerned, but it is much harder than til 
ake. Of course it is nutritive just as any other cake. 

Q. You didn’t apply to the Agricultural Department, for instance, to give a 
lemonstration ?— A. I gave samples to the Government dairies, but they would rather give 
ireference to cotton seed cake. 

Q. Have you any complaints regarding railway freights ?— A. I do not export my own 
liL There are merchants who buy my oil in my own factory and send it to the different 
narkets. Hence 1 do not feel any actual difficulty as far as hisumfM oil is concerned. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to export oil direct before the war ?— A. No. 

Q. You are complaining of the difficulty you find in getting some mineral colouring 
naterials : I suppose you mean things like ochres I -A. Yes, ochres, red ochres, also yellow 
ochres. 

Q. Did you ever apply to the Geological Survey Department for assistance in the matter ? 
—A. No, I only approached the Collector of my district. 

Q. They are rather amateurish in the matter, one ought to try the Geological Depart- 
nent.— A. I thought the mamlatdar being in close touch with every village of the district 
n his tour might be expected to know something about these products. 

Q. The Geological Department will probably tell you in what localities such things 
ire likely to occur, then you could ask your local officers to help.—A. I have not done so as 
ret. 

Q. The Geological Department are very anxious to help in these matters.— A. I will 
lo BO. 

Hon’bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbltoy.— Q. In the third paragraph of your written evidence 
reu say, “ The help which Government should give is assistance in securing skilled labour, 
»kpital at a nominal rate of interest ” ; how can Government secure skilled labour by 
isteblishing technical schools ?— A. That is what I mean. 

Q. About linseed oil, have you ever tried to export this oil t—A. No. 

Q. Do you get your oil tested before export ?— A. It is tested by Dr. Mann. 

Q. How does it compare with the foreign brands ?— A. He says it is as good as the 
English oil. 

Q. As purified ?— A. There is no necessity of purifying the oil. It is only filtered 
md it is then as good as the English oil. 

Q. At what rate db you sell, and at how much Iras than the other oil ?— A. Eight 
uuutB per cwt. 
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Q. Whar. ia tlio price now ? -A. It is Kh. 19-8-0 for boiled oil per ftve-^*lW drum, 
that is the Bombay (juofation. ' , 

Q. Yours is Rs. 19 only i -A. Yes. 

Q. Witli (Iriini ? A. Yes. 

Q. You are selliiifi; only at eight annas less ’? Canhot you possibly sell at less than that ■ 
price and compete with foreign oil ?— A. I should then make leas profit. ‘ ‘ , 

Q. But it you want to introduce your goods into the market, you will have to aell. 
cheaper ? A. There is some limit. I .shall hav(! to cut short the margin of profit. / ' 

Q. But wlien you want to got a market.—/I. I .shall have to do it. 

Q. Are you producing any large quantity i Are you making any addition to your 
factory j -A. At present T cannot. 

Q. W'hat is your capital ?- -A. One lakh of rupees. 

Q. Are there other partners ?- A. Yes. 

Q. .Yre tiny also e.vperrenced men ? -A. A'o, 1 am the only experienced partner. ■ 

Q. Thev iire only capitalists ?— A. Y(w, 

Q. When you say (jovernment ought to give money at a v(?ry cheap rate, what rate have 
you in mind f What rate do your partner.s (diarge ? A. They charg(! six per cent. 

Q. You say that (loviirnuient should encourage the starting of district banks : by that 
do you mean branches of Bresideney Banks ? -A. T mean industrial banks. 

Q. What bank have you at Bijapur ? .1. We havi' started a bank. 

Q. Is it a co-ojK'iative concern ? A. It is a limited liability eouceni. 

Q. You are the agents ? A. Yes. 

Q. You charge your own commissioti ? -A. Yes. 

Q. On the jtrofits On the profits only. We take our .share in the profits aud it 

is pa.Sised to our credit. ^ 

Q. AMiat is your capital 'I A. Rs. lakhs. 

Q. Every year you publish the accounts ?- A. Yes, it is a limited concern. 

(j. Whom do you lend your money to ? - A. To the native merchanta. 

Q. What is the value of a share at present ?- A. ft is at par. 

Q. What is the par value of (lach sluire ? A. Rupees .50 per share. ‘ 

Q. Don’t you think that in a district if you give shares of small amounts many of the 
middle classes and the poorer classes would be able t.o take shares?--A. T thought Rs 25(> 
would be a sufficiently small sliare. 

Q. Whom are these banks finaneing < Are they financing small industric.s ?—A. Not 
small iiulu.strie.s. 

Q. Rocause there is some risk of not getting your money back ?—A. We do not want 
to lisk. 

Q. You advHuec just bke shroffs ? A. To a certain extant and also to the merchants 
during wheat, linseed and other seasons and advance them against these things. 

Q. You think that the credit of the people in the districts is not so good and so you are 
not lending them, and want the Government to start district banks and lend money to these • 
people ? - -A. If these industrial banks (ire started and they make it their business to exami^ 
the working of these industries, then only you een advance money. 

Q. You ought to know better because you are the men in the district, whether you can 
advance money to a certain industitial concern or not ? -A. We have no superfluous capital bo 
advance. 

Q. But instead of advancing to merchants on their goods like cotton, if you can adVanoe 
money to the industries, you can help them much aud also get better interest ?—A. We lot* " 
at the matter in this way : If there is a merchant and if there is a poor industrialist, vre rath® 
prefer the rich merchant. 

Q. Because, your money is safe ? \ ou want the Govormneut to advance money w’hfliSli 

it will not be safe ?- A. The position of a private bank is quite different from the positi^^'' 
of a bank which is started by the Government. 

Q. That is, they can afford to risk money ? A. They .should: they are in ^ position 
to risk it; we cannot afford to risk anything. 

Q. While tfovernment can?- A. Government can put some pressure aud they can 
get back the money in some way or other. 

Q. You can also do the same ?—A. We have not time enough, and we have no exp®tt ‘ 
to examine the prospects of industries. 
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Q. “Do you think that in the districts people will deposit money with the industrial bank 1 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But I suppose small depositors generally prefer the savings banks ?— A. I think 
if the Government would guarantee the interest, more deposits will come in. 

' Q. In your written evidence you speak of the Director of Industries and Commerce and 
ywu «ay “ the salary of this post should not be less than Rs. 2,000 per month. The Director 
Bhdnld have his office fully equipped to cope with the work. He should visit every district 
of tire Presidency. Another quahfication is that he should personally have seen other coun¬ 
tries and studied a great deal about their industries and commerce Don’t you think if you 
want a Director with these qualifications, you should have a special man sent out by the Govern¬ 
ment to dillerent places to study all about the industries 1-~A. Yes. 

Q. And then he should be made Director ?— A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You used to export oil-cake before the war ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And it is owing to the war that the demand has stopped, but it will probably revive 
again after the war t—A. It may perhaps. 

Q. And you contemplate doing export trade as well as developing the trade in the 
country ?—A. If I can get a good market locally, so far so good, but the chances are that 
we will have to do both. 

Q. You want the (export trade to continue as well ?— A. If there is no home market, 
I shall have to depend upon export. 

Q. Wliat cake do you manufacture ?—A. Kusvmba, groundnut and bnseed. 

Q. There is no export market for the kusumba cake ?—A. No, hnseed and groundnut 
cakes arci ex])orted. 

Q. Do you make your own freight arrangements ?—A. No, we do not sell, ourselves, 
we sell it to the Europetm firms here. 

Q. ^'ou don’t find any difficulties about freight or anything of the sort 1 —A. I do 
not know. 

Q. Do vou think that the introduction of certificates of quality would help you to dispose 
of your products ?- -A. Ye.s, to a certain extent it will help. 

Q. Do you think it would bo advisable from tin; point of view of the trade generally ? 
Would it hei]) tht) trade ? -A. It would. 

Q. Would you have them compulsory or you would have them voluntary ?—A. Volun- 
tary. 

Q. You referred to a bank which you helped to start in Bijapur ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat is your position there ?—A. We are the ageut;* of the bank. 

Q. Have you put in your own capital ?—A. Some, and we are also the agents. 

Q. About your suggested District Economic Superintendent, are you proposing that he 
should have a fixed pay, or that he should got a commission as well ?—A. He should get a 
fixed pay. The success or failure of new concerns is uncertain. Suppose he is not able to 
start anew industry, the poor man will not got anything: so he must get something monthly. 

Q. Over and above that, if he starts and encourages a successful industry, you would 

him more ? -A. You should give him lis 200 a mouth, and if he helps in starting a new 
industry, you should give him a reward according to the nature of the industry. 

* *.Q. Do you think you could ea.sily get a !.ran capable of fulfilhug these difficult duties ?— 
A. iifot for the present, there are very few now like that.* 

Mr. G. A. Tltomas. — Q. You sa^ that the District Economic Superintendent should bo a 
degree holder from the Technical Science College of the Presidency ; that he should have served 
two years’ apprenticeship in an industrial concern; he should have knowledge of minerals, know¬ 
ledge of vegetables, and knowledge of factories, and thus have knowledge of everything ?— 
A. Let me make my meiiuing clear on that point. When he is the holder of a science degree 
^ wiD usually possess some knowledge of botany and some knowledge of mineralogy. After 
he has obtained his degree, he will have to spend one or two years in a factory in manufacturing 
particular articles, so that he will know the practical difficulties of manufacturing a thing. 

Q, He will have a smattering of everything ?— A, Yes, just like a B.Sc., as you find in 
theTBombay University. He knows something about all tbe.se things. 

D. But expert in nothing ? But don’t you think that the Director of Industries should 
have these experts, one man expert in minerals, another in geology, and so on, each attending 
to one particular department '(—A. It would be too costly for Government to maintain an 
expert stefi for each district when the industrial resources are not known. 
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Q. But if you have experts at all, we should have men who are really worth something ?— 
A. There would be an expert for the Presidency, and if this Economic Superintendent ^ere 
to collect facts and figures, the research would be made by the expert, that is my point. 

Q. What is this man to inspect the factories for ?— A. Because he is a man who is very 
much interested in the local industries. He could occasionally visit particular industries ana 
aks how they are doing and so on, and he will be in a position to guide them to a certain ejctept 
with his theoretical knowledge. 

Q. After his two years’ experience 1—(Witness made no answer.) 

Q. I do not quite follow your proposal regarding income tax: do you fhink that if an 
industry fails in one year, income tax should not be collected the following year ? A. In 
order to make an industry jraying, we join some other industries whi(h are expected to pay 
for the time being, and income tux is collected on the profit we make for that one year, but if 
we tell the collector that there was a loss the previous year, he does not allow us to deduct 
from the profit to make good the loss and then charge income tax on the balance of the profit. 
Wh&i he says is that he has nothing to do with the previous year’s loss. He does not allow 
the loss to be taken out from the profit of the year under consideration. That is what is not 
good. 

Q. I still do not follow : if you do not make a profit do you pay any income tax 'i—A. But 
the income tux has abeady been collected for the year. So, some concession ought to be shown 
to these new industries, 'if a profit is made for this yettr, and if there is a big loss for the 
second year, we have no time to recoup whatever amount we have paid as income tax. It 
is paid for good. 

Q, What arrangement do you suggest should be made for exporting oil. You say if 
therefore some arrangements are made to export oil the oil industry will within a very short 
period have, an encouraging tale to tell.” What arrangements should be made, and by whom ?— 
A. I have not got correct knowledge of that, w'c read in books that oil is exported from 
America to Europe, but that practically no oil is exported from India to other countries, 
but only oil seeds. 

Q. How is that ?- A. T had a discussion with the manager of a big concern in Bombay 
he told me that in this city people do not export oil. 

Q. Do you know why: you have not studied that question 1 — A. They do not get 
good prices. , 

Q. Do you suggest there should be an export duty upon oil seed ?—H. If you place 
an embargo upon the export of oil seeds, naturally people would try to manufacture oil here. 

Q. You moan they should impose an export duty on oil seeds in order to encourage the 
export of oil ?— A. Yes. 


. . Witness No. 313. 

Mr. Oee^L. Burnt. Mb. Ceciu L. Burns, Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. 

W^BiTTEN Evidence. 

Sdiools of Art. 

Their relation to activity of a modern School of Art is a wide one ; but it may be broadly divid^i 

fiidustHw.™" into two sections. The first is that of fine art, which comprises the study of the works of 

great artists of the past; in(j[uiry into the spirit which inspired them, the principles upon w|^|V 
them masterpieces were executed, And the technical means by which the characteristic efilw 
in each work were produced. To this must be added the training of the student to appreoiOT 
the beautiful in abstract forms and in nature, and the education of his eye and hand to express 
this appreciation through the medium of architecture, painting or sculpture. Here the useful 
is entirely subordinate to the beautiful. In the second section, the main subject of study is 
the art of design and its application to mdustry ; the dissection and analysis of pattern, and 
investigation into the limits imposed upon the designer by the technical processes employe^ 
in different crafts and trades. Hero the useful is the basis of study and the application oir 
beauty to the useful its purpose. The objects of the two sections differ in degree rather than 
direction. The arts of the architect, painter or sculptor are merely developments of the crafts 
of the builder, designer and carver and their separation in modern times is purely artificial. 
How this separation was brought about is outside the scope of comment or inquiry in this 
written statement; it is sufficient to note that it exists despite the strenuous efforts of modem 
refonnors to link up the broken chain. It is necessary to take profatoiy notice of this separation 
in order to make it perfectly clear that in the following observations the activities of the schools 
of art in India are considered solely in their relation to the industries of the country attd not 
to the study of the fine arts. 



Thtf artistic mdustries in India may be divided into three classes:— 


The artbtio ' 
induBtriM of Ihdl*. 


(a) Local handicrafts which have with difficulty survived the competition of European 
and Indian factories. 


(6) Artistic industries connected with Indian factories containing machinery driven by 
steam or electric power. 

(c) Artistic industries dependent upon and connected with architecture and the building 
trades. 


The industries in these three categories ate not separated by absolutely rigid boundaries, 
but it is convenient to group them as above because each group broadly represents a class 
oalling for different treatment to meet its requirements and a varying degree of service by the 
Schools of Art. This service and the needs of each class will be considered later, but before 
doing this it is pertinent to inquire into the number of schools of art in India that are available 
for the purpose; how they compare in numbers and equipment with similar institutions in 
Great Britain, what their scope is and how far they have fulfilled the purpose for which they 
were established. With these facts in our possession it will be possible to consider what steps 
it is advisable or necessary to take to co-ordinate the work of the schools with the needs of 
the industries. 


In British India there are five schools of art controlled and supported by Government, The Indian Art 
one each in the following cities: Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow and Madras. Those M 

at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been estabhshed for many years, that at Lahore is of 
somewhat more recent date, while that at Lucknow was founded only a few years ago. The 
size, scope and equipment of the schools vary. That at Bombay cover a somewhat wide 
field and includes a fine art section comprising separate schools for drawing and painting, 
modelhng, design and architecture, art workshops, and a scientific research laboratory and 
studios for pottery. Those at Lahore, Lucknow and Madras have directed their main efforts 
to the improvement of the artistic crafts of the provinces they serve, through the medium of 
the art workshops attached to the schools ; while the school at Calcutta has devoted its attention 
mainly to the study of the graphic arts, and tlner revival upon traditional linos. 


From their first inception the schools of art have been regarded by Government more in A few shibboletha 
'the light of costly fads, thrust upon them by theorists in India and England, than as centres 
of inactical utility to the country—a view tW is now only in course of revision. This stand¬ 
point has certainly not been modified by the writings of a certain number of archajologists, 
domiciled in England, who have insisted that the only object the schools should set before 
them IS the i)crpetuation of old Indian patterns. These writers assume that if the Indian 
craftsmen will only use the designs handed down to them by their forefathers, they will thereby 
find salvation from the economic ruin that threatens them from European competition. They 
further assume that it is possible for a school of art to lead a decaying industry back into the 
path of prt)8pei'ity. Any one who has studied on the spot the .(smses which have resulted in 
tho depression of the Indian craftsmen and is aWare of the many difficulties surrounding the 
problem of riNscuing them and at the same time has any knowledge of the true functions of a 
school of art in relation to industry, knows what a small basis of fact there is to support the 
first of these assumjrtions, and that the ideas represented by"the second have be.en responsible 
for much of the ineffective work of the schools in the past. When her artistic crafts were 
prosperous and flourishing India was isolated. The articles produced by the craftsmen reflected 
the needs and tastes of the people of f hat period in construction and design. Since India . 
ceased to be isolated, the needs and tast es of large sections of the people have gradually changed; 
iifti styles of architecture have been introduced, involving the use of alien designs m their 
-A^ils; domestic articles, both useful and ornamental, and materials for costumeA and furniture 
,^L|keigu design have been imported, and arc now used by Indians. During this period, while 
]S5^ ch£iu<^cs of taste were at work, the metiiods of .tlie Indian craftsmeu have remained 
Altered "but in Europe a complete revolution has taken place in mdustrial work. Stenm 
has displaced hand-power, factories have taken the place of isolated workshops, world-wide 
business organization the place of local trading, and as a consequence of this extension of markets 
nationalism and tradition in design has been replaced by eclecticism. 


The change of taste among those classes in India which in the past supported the indigenous 
-^ftsmen, the conservatism of the craftsmen in clinging to their old methods and workshop 
Organization in the face of changed conditions, and the competition of the highly organized 
industries of Europe are the real causes of the financial collapse of the Indian craft,smen; while 
the debasement of his artistic work is due to his uninstructed attempts to meet the needs of 
his Indian customers, who no longer want articles of traditional pattern, but demand goo^ 
.of aUen origin and design. So far therefore is the assumption from being correct, t^t the 
downfall of the Indian craftsmen is due to their departure from the methods of their foreffithers, 
’ that the reverse is rather-the truth; their present depressed state haymg been brought about 
>y their refusal to adapt their methods and ideas to modern conditions. 
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That one of the most important functions of an Indian school of ait is the study of the 
ancient art of the country and that its students should be encouraged to build upon the founda¬ 
tion of tradition is almost too obviously a sound proposition to require statement, but as the 
vital art of every age and period has reflected the ideas, aspirations and life of the people, it 
is an equally obvious function of a modem school of art to keep in close touch with modem 
conditions and tendencies. To deplore the invasion of European ideas into Indian life and art 
is a perfectly natural and justifiable sentiment, which is shared by most people who can 
appreciate the beauties of the ancient craftwork of the country. It is a feeling akin to the 
regret that most of the best artistic minds in Europe have experienced at the extinction in the 
West of the ancient system of craftwork, carried on in independent workshops under master 
craftsmen, and the substitution of factories, with their use of machinery and the separation 
of the art of the designer from the work of the mechanic. To refuse to recognize the facts in 
either case, however, is as futile as is the attempt to put the clock back. Progress, on the 
contrary, lies in the direction of accepting the conditions which cannot be altered, and making 
the best artistic use of them. This generally has been the line taken in the European schools 
of art, where the students are encouraged to study the worlcs of the past rather as sources of 
inspiration than as examples to imitate, and are at the same time instructed in the principles 
which underlie all good design of whatever country or ago, and applying them to the require¬ 
ment of modem industry. These fundamcntul ideas arc as applicable to a school in India as 
they are to those in Europe, and those theorist.'' who would tie the former solely to reproducing 
the dead past only show a misunderstanding of the causes which have resulted in the depression 
of the handicrafts in India, only equalled by their misconception regarding the power of a 
school of art to a8.sist these industries. However useful such an institution may be as a means 
of supplementing the practical training a student can oidy obtain at the bench or in the drawing 
office, it is altogether outside its function to take their place. The school is an excellent servant 
to an industry, but has no more power to lead a floxuishing one than it has of rescuing one 
which is threatened with e.xtinction by rivals equipped with better stail, machinery and 
business organization. I’his, however, is tlio task the Indian schools were expected to 
accomplish; Had the i,>oIated craftsmen been brought together, their methods improved or 
rather modernized: their processes made more systematic to avoid waste of time and 
materials: their designs adapted to the world’s markets instead of to that of a locality, and 
had the whole been directed by a business organization such as exists in connection with the 
cotton mills in Bombay, the artistic crafts of India would have been now in as flourishing a • 
condition as are those of Europe and Japan. The schools of art would tlien have been able 
to assist them in the same beneficial manner that has ci owned the efforts of those in Great 
Britain and on the (Continent. But to expect the schools to effect any improvement before 
this organizing work had been done, was to court disappointment. 

The most important of these crafts are brocade and ornamental silk weaving, cotton 
wen'ving, hand block printing on cotton and silk, gold and silver work, jewellery, ornamental 
brass and copper work. 

Of the above-mentioned crafts those of weaving and hand block printing give employment 
to the greatest number of artisans and their organization offers the most promising field for 
experiment. As an instance of the benefits which may arise from such organization and of the 
manner in which an adjacent market may be lost for the lack of it, the following evidence of 
an expert in the textile industry may here be given. As is well known a considerable amount 
of hand block calico printing is still done in England, Holland and France. The extent of the 
industry cannot of course compare with the printing done by power machinery, but it employs 
a considerable number of skilled craftsmen, ns the goods produced supply certain markete not 
within the power of, or not worth the while of, the larger factories to compete for. It has been 
stated by the expert referred to that the Exiropean hand block calico printers obtained a fiam 
hold in the markets of East Africa, when that country was first opened to trade, because * 
proces.s of printing enabled them to export and keep up a supply of varied patterns prinfm^J, 
on short lengths of cloth. These European calico printers, however, were not isolated craftsmen 
each working for himself: they woiked under the factory system, backed by vigilant and 
pushing business organizations. They were thus in a position to seize a market which, according 
to all reasonable expectation, should have been exploited by the hundreds of hand block calico 
printers carrying on their industry in Gujerat and along the coast of Western India, some 
thousands of miles nearer this market than their European rivals. Their failure to take 
advantage of this opportunity was due, not so much to lack of technical skill, as to the absence 
of business organization, for the isolated craftsmen of Gujerat were unaware that such a market 
existed, and were without direction regarding the type of designs in demand to meet its require¬ 
ments. Thus a valuable market was lost, and the instance is very much to the point because 
this was not a case in which hand'craftsincn were ousted by power-driven machinery but an 
instance of one set of craftsmen beating another because they wore better organized and 
directed. This is still the condition of the hand block printers ; and the thousands of isolated 
hand-loom weavers of omameniial fabrics are at the same disadvantage when competing with ' 



the workmen in similar crafts in Europe. They are at present struggling for a miserable 
existence because their industry is neither directed nor organized. Many of the designs they 
weave are of great beauty, and it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the workpeople should 
bo encouraged to continue to weave these for their local market. These designs are, however, 
few in number and are not suitable for markets in other parts of India or abroad. If these 
hand block printers and weavers can be organized and directed to print or weave goods suitable 
for the world’s markets, their industry and skill will have a chance of asserting themselves 
upon something like equal terms with their competitors. This can best be brought about bv 
establishing a factory, and three methods of doing this at once suggest themselves :— 

(<i) Government itself might start a factory which, if commercially successful, could be 
handed over to a private company to work. 

(6) Government might advance the capital or part of the capital to a private company 
to start a factory. 

(c) Government might guarantee for a given period of time a certain fixed percentage 
upon the capital privately invested in starting a factory. 

Of these three suggestions the last (c) is in my opinion most likely to meet the case. The egaonoe of 
essential element of success is that the direction of such a factory shall bo in the hands of persons 
having practical experience of the industry and having already a business organization at work 
in markets suitable for the goods the factory will produce. In England there are several firms 
engaged in brocade weaving by hand and hand block printing, and th(! first step towards the 
establishment of a factory in India is for Government to engage the services of an expert 
connected with one of these firms to visit the districts in which similar industries are. caiiied 
on in India. He would bo asked to investigate the methods of the craftsmen, iiujuire into the 
supply of raw materials, and gather all facts relating to the possibility of establishing a factory. 

If his report shows that by better organization, improved technique and tlio employment of 
suitable designs a factory will have a good chance of succeeding, Government might ask on(^ 
of the English firms tp establish a branch factory in India and guarantee a certain percentage 
of interest on the capital invested for a given number of years. The factory need not be boused 
in expensive buildings, and a cheap site could be found for it in a district in which the industry 
is now carried on. The cost to Government, even if it were called upon to fulfil its guarantee, 
would not be much more than is expended annually upon the salary of a weaving instructor 
at a technical institute, and if a fiirti could be induced to undertake the enterprise, the factory 
would start with the great initial advantage of a ready-made business organization to direct 
its efforts and the service of skilled designers and directors. If the report were unfavourable 
the scheme could !>e abandoned before any serious expenditure had been incurred. In the 
event of this occurring the weaving and block printing bandicrafte may be helped, though 
not so effectively, in tlio same manner I now suggest should be applied to the other isolated 
artistic tradesmen. These are the metal workers, gold and silversmiths, jewellers and artisans 
employed m a number of small industries. These, craftsmen are in a somewhat better position 
than the weavers and block printers and the schools of art hav(' already helped them by teaching 
drawing and design to a large number of young craftsmen, and by setting them to copy objects 
made at the best periods of Indian craftwork. The teaching thus given has, however, been 
wasted to a great extent by the fact that in business these young craftsmen are called upon 
by their clients to make articles now to this country, for which, therefore, no traditional 
patterns exist. 

Books containing the best shapes .md designs of these articles have never been translated 
into the vernacular, whereas the baznar.s are flooded with illustrated catalogues issued by "■ 
European firms dealing in the commoner sorts of silver and electroplated ware and jewellery. 

These trade catalogues can be acquired for nothing, and, therefore, circulate freely. They are 
'|lte evil influence which counteracts the tef ching in the schools of art, for theludian craftsman, 
fftose intuitive taste can often bo relied iii (ui to keep him fairly straight when dealing with 
traditional designs, has not yet been educated to discriminate between the best and the worst 
of alien shapes and patterns, and at present he has the worst only before his eyes. To eradicate 
tie pernicious influence of these catalogues and to educate the taste of tho craftsmen, the 
example of the Austrian Government in dealing with a somewhat similar problem may well 
be followed. When this Government took up the question of establishing village industries, 
its advisors recognized that the commercial as well as artbtio basis of all successful craftwork 
is good design; and furthermore that the selection of designs could not be left altogether to 
the uninstructed taste of peasants. A separate department was therefore established in the 
Central School of Art at Vienna and was placc<l under the direction of one of the foremost 
designers in Austria. In consultation with businessmen a list of artides was drawn up which 
included those most readily saleable to the public and at tho same time within the capacity 
of the peasants to produce. The designer and his assistants then collected the best traditional 
designs relating to these articles if such existed, and designed new patterns for those select^ 
articles which were without any, or had only debased ones. A large number of the best old 
and modem designs were thus collected, and were lithographed to full size, upon sheets whidi 
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also contained sectional and working drawings. In order to encourage the craftsmen to nse 
beyond the stage of the mere copyist and exercise their ingenuity, the basis of each pattern 
and design was clearly explained and sketch illustrations suggesting variety of treatmait were 
given. 

These designs are distributed without any charge to the village craftsmen, and are used 
m the local craft schools throughout the countr>', new sheets being continually issued from the 
central design studio at the school of art.. It may be mentioned here that neither the desip 
studio nor its director has any connection with the ordinary teaching work carried on in the 
claases of the school except in so far as this that the staff of his studio is recruited from among 
the design stiideute who have completed their course of study in the school. The beautifiJ 
but simple designs carried out in embroidery, stencilling, lace, wicker-work for baskets, and 
chairs, and the quaint and fanciful patterns for wooden articles, such as Imxes and. toys, 
produced by Austrian peasants under this system proved how sound and effective it is, and how 
well repaid" has been the money expended upon it. Although the connection of the school 
of art with these industries ends at this stage the efforts of Government on their belialf are not 
left uuffiiished. They are completed by the establishment of agencies in every district for the 
supply of the raw iiiateiials to the craftsmen and tlie collection and inspection of the finished 
arti&«i. In Vienna, Budap&st and in the principal cities and towns throughout the country 
show-rooms or agencies have been opened for the sale of these articles and the whole industry 
is L’eely advertised in the newspapers, and indirectly by inspired articles contributed to 
magazines throughout the world. A show-room somewhat upon the lines of those in Austrian 
cities was established some years ago in Madras, and has, I understand, justified expectatioiq 
but the initial and educative features which make the Austrian model so valuable and 
progressive arc missing from the Madras scheme. These can be added, however, and when the 
war'’is over there should be no difficulty in starting a comprehensive scheme for India. To 
he successful it must ho conducted in no niggardly spirit, such as that which in the past has 
attempted to make one man do the work of three, but after the whole scheme has been carefully 
consideii^d with reference to the handicrafts concerned, and the relation of each part of the 
scheme to the whole has been settled, the best men who can he found should bo engaged for each 
section and each should he free to devote his whole attention to the particular work he has 
to do. 

The professious and industries under this heading comprise designing for power weaving, 
designing and engraving for calico jirinting by machinery, photography and photo mcohanicakt^ 
work, liiliograpliy, printing and book binding. These artistic branches of trade need the 
assistance of the school, hut its help should be applied in a less direct manner than in the case 
of the handicrafts. An apprentice or young workman must learn the practical side of his 
subjeet in the factory or drawing office, hut the exigencies of business may not allow of his 
receiving instruction in important branches of his industry which have no direct bearing upon 
the particular work the factory is engaged in. To impart this instruction is the function of 
the school of art, by providmg early morning or evening clas-ses for the study of drawing and 
design, ami for higher technical subjects connected with each industry. The London County 
(Council has established hundreds of such classes througliout London, which have greatly 
-benefited f he trades concerned, as well as the apprentices and young workmen employed in 
them. The great majority of the instructors in these classes are practical workers employed 
during the daytime in their professions or trade. The applied art classes are thereby kept 
m touch with industry and are directed by men well acquainted with the needs of their students. 
To obtain a sulficieiit number of such ex]>ert instructors in India may present some difficulties, 
but the number of experts available in a given industry will in itself be a useful guide to the 
authorities in judging whether a class to serve such an industry is required. The plan of the 
London County Council is to start an evening class for the benefit of any industry, provided 
a certain number of genuine workers employed in it sign a requisition asking for its establislf- 
raont. This is a wise precaution against the multiplication of classes for the same subject 
the establishment of those that do not serve any useful purpose. In this respect, the systeni 
. is a valuable guide to India where the amateur educationist is more ahundauily in evidence 
than in Europe, for it shows a true perception of the function of schools of art in their relation 
to industries, namely, that of a servant and helper and not that of a leader. The success 
attending the early morning school of architecture at the Sir J. J. School of Art is an instance 
of the beneficial application of this system, when a real demand for instruction is present and 
export instructors are available and are prepared to offer their services to meet it. The 
widening of its scope to include morning or evening classes for textile design, photo mechanical 
engraving, lithography and other branches of art as applied to industry is only a question of 
a demand’for their establishment by the workers, the possibility of engaging expert instructora 
and the provision of funds. As these industries grow in importance the artisans engaged in 
them will, without doubt, express their wish that facilities for education may be provided, 
and experts will be available as instructors. When this occurs the cost of starting and main¬ 
taining the classes will be trifling compared with the benefit they will confer; hut the mistake 
80 often made in the past in this country of startmg a class before there is any real demand 
for it, or any existing industry to absorb the pupils, should be rigorously avoided. 
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professions and industries include designing, modellmg, and carving forstone connect- Ariiatioiadaitriw, i 
ed with wood, tevra-coUa, and plaster work; ornamental wrought and cast iron work, ornamental aroWieotoie aal 
brass, copiier and bronze work, cabinet making, inlaying and fine joinerj*, tile work, decorative' 
paintmg. They are of great importance, and the manner in which they can be assisted 
presents a difficult problem to solve owing to the lack of opportunities of obtaining practical 
experience under working and business conditions open to design and technical students at 
schools of art. 

In England this opportunity is afforded by the studios and workshops of the largo and 
wealthy firms by whom applied art work is chiefly carried on. These studios and workshops 
are superintended by designers possessmg, in many instances, talent of a very high order, 
assisted by thoroughly trained and experienced craftsmen. A student engaged as an assistant 
or apprentice in one of these studios or workshops gains a knowledge of design and work it 
would be impossible for him to acquire in a school of art only, though he is able, by the study 
of advanced drawing and design in the classes of the school, to supplement his studio and work¬ 
shop practice. Thus studio, workshop and school work together, each supplying what the 
other lacks; they combine to keep up the numbers of experienced designers and trained 
craftsmen capable of taking the places of the older men as they retire or of providing reliable 
superintendence for new enterprises as they are started. 

As there is an almost unlimited supply of trained designers in England, capitalists investmg 
money in businesses engaged in applied art work can, by paying for it, conunand the services 
of the best talent in the country. In India, on the contrary, there are scarcely any trained 
designers at all, and by their absence capitalists are prevented from engaging in business uv 
this direction, while the art students in India are deprived of those opportunities of gaining 
practical experience enjoyed by students in England. It is quite true that an Indian firm 
might engage the services of an expert European designer to superintend their drawing office, 
but it is very doubtful if sufficient inducement to leave England could be held out to the best 
in the profession. Kemunciation would have, in any case, to bo offered on a scale that would 
render the commercial success of any such undertaking extremely problematical. To import 
second class men, or those who arc failures in England, would be worse than useless ; it has 
already been tried with disastrous results both to the men themselves and the capitahsts who 
fi-iave engaged them. 

As with designers so with craftsmen ; the absence of practical workshop training in high rcaotioal expermue 
class decorative work imder the best men in their profest ions such as can bo obtained by appren- 
tices and young*craftsmen in Great Britain severely handicaps the Indian craftsmen practising 
any of the industries I have specified. Were the craft teachers in the schools of art in India 
the equals in knowledge of design and technique of those attached to the schools of art in Great 
Britain, Indian students at the completion of their courses of study would not be competent 
to superintend important work; no English student would be considered so for a moment, 
but recruited as most of the Indian craft teachers are from the oazaars and deprived of business 
experience as the students are, it is not a matter of surprise that schools of art in India have 
failed to provide designers and craftsmen capable of meeting the requirements of architects 
anxious to introduce the best worlananship into their buildings. How can this opportunity 
of gaining practical experience be provided for art students in India ? Two ways suggest 
themselves. The first is for Government to select the best students trained in the technical 
workshops and design classes at the schools of art, grant them scholarships and place them 
as articled pupils for two or three years with the few really good firms undertaking decorative 
work in India, at the same time arranging for the continued attondanoxj of the students at the 
advanced classes for drawing, modelling and design of the schools of art for two or three hours 
daily. By this means the practical experience of the workshop and drawing office might be 
'oombinod with higher artistic training, but 1 confess to having no great faitli in the successful 
working of this plan for any length of time. 

The alternative method of solving the problem is more ambitious, but is more certain. A Govermaeiit 
In suggesting its adoption, I do so the more readily because it will moot the educational StndlOi 
difficulties of the students, and at the same time result in the production of much better artistic 
and technical wmrk for Government buildings, and thus be the means of permanently raising 
the standard of the applied arts connected with the building trade throughout the country. 

At the present time, although many thousands of pounds are spent annually by Government 
upon buildings of monumental scale and character, the decorative adjuncts of these buildings 
fall very far short of the standard of those seen in Europe. Many of those buildings have been 
shorn of decorative details contrary to . the inclination of their arcliitecte, because they found 
it impossible to get them carried out in a satisfactory manner in India. They are tired of 
entrusting such work to contractors, who have no knowledge or understanding of style, are not 
even craftsmen, much less master craftsmen themselves, but are merely tradesmen who Imve 
no more interest or priSe in the artistic quality of their work than they have in the artistic 
education of the men they employ. The case is otherwise in Great Britain and the continent, 
where the heads of such firm- are often men of high artistic attainments. The young artisans 
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and designers employed in these firms are encouraged in every way by their employers 4o 
attend the local craft and art classes, who in many instances pay their fees as a further induoa- 
ment to do so, while it is not uncommon to find that liberal scholarships and endowments are 
provided by firms to enable the best of their employes to continue their studies in the higher 
branches of artistic work. No hope of assistance can be looked for by the present generation 
of building contractors in this direction and it remains, therefore, for Government to take 
the task in hand. This can be done by Government starting an institution consisting of a design 
studio, with art workshops attached, in which the architect’s designs for decorative work in 
Govemmont buildings can bo carried out under the supervision of a first class designer assisted 
by a stall of experts to direct the technical work of each department. The beneficial egect 
of such an establishment would be felt in many directions. Architects would be able to rely 
upon their detail drawings being enlarged and carried out with 83 'mpathy for and understanding 
of the styles in which the buildings are designed, and would be assured that the workmanship 
of the actual details would be of the best quality. As many promising students from the design 
and technical classes of the schools of art as are competent for admission could bo received 
as articled pupils or assistaute in the drawing office, studio or workshops, there to obtain a 
practical and business training in their profession or craft. Such an institution, drawing its 
recruits from the schools of art, would exercise a healthy and progressive influence upon the 
instruction given to their students, and, in setting the highest and most modern standard of 
technical training as a goal to bo striven for, would release the teaching of the schools from the 
thraldom of bazaar practice, which stands in the way of all improvement. It would be a 
model for craft worirshops throughout the country and a centre whence capable and fully 
trained designers and craftsmen could bo procured by private firms. 

Although the work undertaken by the establishment I propose would be solely that for 
Government,, it should be conducted purely on business lines, but its accomits, though subject 
to strict audit, should be free from the restrictions and red tape of the Accountant General’s 
office. It must not bo expecte.d of its managers that they are to compete, so far as prices are 
concerned, with outside contractors, for the cost of the work produced must necessarily be 
slightly higher than that charged for the inferior bazaar work now put into buildings, though 
the difference between the two may be considerably lessened by improved and more expeditious 
methods employed in the Government workshops. Even if the cost were greater the extra, 
expense would be fully justified when consideration is given to the substantial amount of money 
now thrown away upon inferior work, without any educative or artistic return whatever, and 
when account is also taken of the considerable smns spent upon schools of art, with such 
inadequate jnactical results. If the establishment by Government of combined studios and 
workshops such as I have outlined can ensure better work for the architects, raise the standard 
of craftwork throughout the country, bring the art students into touch with practical work, 
and secui'c the Indian craftsmen and designers an adequate share of the work upon Indian 
buildings, any reasonable e.xjienditure incurred will be money well spent for a truly natioiral 
purpose. 

The present time is especially propitious for the commencement of the scheme. The erec¬ 
tion of the Government buildings in the Imperial City of Delhi has begun, and for the details 
and furnishing of these buildings an immense (juantity of artistic work in wood, stone and 
metal and in textiles will be required; more than enough to keep a Government studio and 
workshop at full work lor some years to come. Never since the time of the Moghul Emperors 
has such an opportunity presented itself of establishing a national school of design and 
craftsmanship, and of bringing together the best artistic and technical talent in the country 
to take part in the successful realization of a great undertaking. The two eminent architects 
who have designed these buildings would surely welcome the establishment of such an insti-- 
tution to assist them, while it is ifficult to conceive a more favourable augury of success thatT 
that it should commence its labours under their direction and inspiration. 

Okju. Evidenck, 20'm Novembeb 1917. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You say, “ Had the isolated craftsmen been brought together, 
their methods improved or rather modernized, etc., — ”. Ho you think it is practicable to 
brmg isolated craftsmen together in Lidia ?— A. 1 think it would be. 

Q. You tliink they could be collected and concentrated in one spot ?— A. For instanoe, . 
I was thinking of the brocade weavers and hand-block printers m Gujarat, and I yc^, 

can got them together. 

• 

Q. You also suggest the establishment of a factory for these people ?— A. Yes, 

Q. You will have to get housing accommodation ^—A. I suppose you would. The 
whole idea is not to spend much money. 

Q. You will have to persuade them to come with their families from the difEeieab 
villages ^—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would that not increase the cost of production ?— A. I do not think it would; not 
asiBompared with the advantage of having them all together and having this factory 
systematically worked. 

Q. Then you refer to the Austrian example and say : “ Although the connection of the 
School of Art with those industries ends at this stage, the efiorts of Government on their behalf 
are not left unfinished. They are completed by the establishment of agencies in every district 
for the supply of the raw materials to the craftsmen and the collection and inspection of the 
finished articles ”. Would that not take the place of a factory ?— A. It would not be 
exactly the same thing, because these industries which the Austrian Government encouraged 
were village industrie.'- which the people were occupied with in the winter. They could not 
W'ork during the winter in their fields, and village industries were intended to give them profit¬ 
able employment. 

Q. All these industries are village industiies ?— A. An industry like brocade weaving 
industry and hand-block printing industry involves a great many different processes, such as 
dyeing, arranging warps, etc., and an improved kind of plant is necessary to progress in them. 

Q. You will have to bring them together to somi; extent 1 — A. You get your factory 
organization. Each mdividual villager now tries to do every process, setting up warps, 
sizing, dyeing and weaving, while in the factory each proceas could be done in a separate 
department. 

Q. As for these industries you will have to brmg the people together in a factory, and 
as regards others you would adopt the Austrian systein of scndhig round the sheets and having 
a collecting agency.— A. Yes. In an mdustry like the silversmiths’ industry in the Bombay 
Presidency you cannot get a piece of jiure design at all. The artisans study trade cata¬ 
logues of the worst examples of European silver work and produce them because they can 
get these trade catalogues for nothing. As long as they stick entirely to their traditional 
articles the .silversmiths very often show good taste, but directly they try to produce an article 
which is not of Indian origin, they appear to be lost, and they go to the trade catalogue for 
inspiration. 

Q. Would it not be possible for these sheets to bo issued by the existing Schools of Art 
■ guch as yours 'i—A. They can bo issued by us, but you cannot mix up the teaching work 
^of the school with a section which has to do that. In Austria they did not attempt it. One 
of the best designers in Austria was engaged, and they gave him some assistance to gather the 
best existing tfaditional designs of the articles dealt with, and when those were absent he 
designed standard typ<‘s himself. These designs were then lithographed and distributed among 
the villagers and the village technical schools. The Government went further than that, 
because Ihc Botanical Department grew in the Government Botanical Gardens the actual 
witlnes from which the basket work is made and sent cuttings to the villages whore they 
were likely to grow. These were planted under supervision.* The designs for basket work 
.sent out to th(! villages are distributed and inspectors go round to see that the })eople are making 
the things jiroperly. The Government established agencies in all the towns in Austria for the 
reception of the articles, where they were sold, and they advertised them, not only in the 
ordinary way, but also by inspired articles in the American and European journals. , 

Q. You arc acquainted with the Journal of Indian Arts and Industry? — A. Yes. 

* 

Q. Does it serve any practical purpose ?—A. No. 

Q. Would you substitute any other journal for it ?—A. I do not think it is very much 
■fpod. I hove never come across a craftsmai, in a shop with a copy of the journal. 

Q. Is that because of the expense ?—A. I do not know the e.xact reason. One reason 
m>y be that there is no system in the arrangement of the journal. You get an article on one subject 
one month and on another another month. This may suit the general reader but is useless 
for the particular craftsman. A suggestion which was supported by the Museums Conference 
was put forward by the Principals of the Schools of Art at a conference heldm Calcutta m lf)05 
and a resolution was carried advising Government to make a regular survey of old Indian craft 
work, to get all the information already written upon the subject brought together and to 
Jiaye’a final book on each of the subjects compiled under an expert editor. 

Q. But would this reach the village craftsmen at all ?—A. The books would bo distri- 
"*i>uted to the libraries in local craft schools, and individual drawings could be reproduced 
and distributed to craftsmen. One of the great things that is wanted, as far as the village 
neoule are concerned, is undoubtedly technical books m the vernacular Many craftsmen m 
^ own workshops bave«nothing to read on the subject. The School of Ait possesses a libraiy 
P o n s i rting of 3,000 to 4,000 volumes, but it can be used by very few of our craft teachers, 
^ou^ample use is made of it by our Art Masters. 
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Q. There is a market for books of that sort 'i—A. No great market, but their pubUO: 
ation would be a great thing for tht craftsmen and would give them a chance of improving 
their methods. That is one way in which improvement takes place m Europe. . 

Sir D. J. Tata.- Q. Would it not be rather difficult to express yourself in the vem^ 
cular on this subject because there are not equivalent terms in the vernacular i—A. It would 
be rather difficult. If the books had plenty of drawings, e.specially working and sectional 
drawings the difficulty could bo lessened, that is one of the methods used m the school. Every 
trade has its i)eeulio,r technical terms which are not understood by laymen but Womo 
familiar t o craftsmen. The English technical terras missing in the vernacular would m time 
be understood by Indian craftsmen. 

Q. There is no traditional literature on art, and it is very difficult to express yourself in 
art terms. Is it not ?—rt. Yes, it is generally, but students who do not understand English 
are taught the English technical terms in the school classes. 

Q. That would make it very difficult to get books in the vernaculars 'i—A. It will be 
one step in the right direction -better than their having nothing to read, and technical terms, 
as 1 have said, can be explained by a drawing. 

Mr. C. E. You point out the necessity of orgauizatiou of craftsmen before 

schools can be of assistance to them. What is the channel by which you get in touch with 
the craftsmen in the districts i-A. We get into touch with them entirely through our own 
native mistries. They are caste men. 

Q. Do you get men from the mofussil ?— A. We have some sent up by the local boards 
and mission schools. 

Q. Is there any official oiganization rejirescnting the mofussil which corrcs])onds with 
you and vihich you can call on for nssistama^ to popularize anything you are doing 1 A. No. 

Q. You have not taken u]) the same idea that you notice is being followed in Madras of 
keeping a,place where locally made articles and good specimens of local artistic manufacture 
are sold ~ A. No. That has not been started in Hombay. ^ 

Q. What is your idea of .such a proposition f—.I. It is a good idea, jirovided, as m 
Austria, the whole thing is linked together with edueaXion. is'' 

y. Don’t you feel yourself snllerhig under considerable difficulties in the absence of uuy?, 
positive link between your.self and what is going on in the districts 'i—A. Our principal Ihifc ' » 
is with our own students. In n<‘arly every place, in Gujarat, for instance, you can hardly,^ 
go to a place without, finding some of our students working as goldsmiths, silversmiths, etc. 

Q. lint so far as you are concerned in order to be able to benefit the coimtry fffily 
by the work you are doing here, something more definite is needed. For instance, supposing 
you have got your eye on a thing bice the (lujarat calico prmtiug. and you art prepared to take 
up the (juestion of improving it and to wiilen the scope of design there is no body or orga¬ 
nization which you can ctmimand and any work that you do would be thrown away i A. 
That is so. Until you get an industry organized, isolated crafts schools are of little use. 

Q. What kmd of tnganization do you contemplate as ideal for assisting you in that ? 

A. ] do not knov that. With regard to weavers, 1 illustrate it.by the fact that Government 
allotted a grant of money to enlist the services of an expert brocade weaver for the stafi of 
the School of Art. WTien I went to England I was authorized to find one. There was only 
one man in London 1 could discover who came anywhere near to the satisfactory standard, 
and he was too old to come to India. He wanifd to come, but considering his age it was 
thought better not to engage him. It appeared to mo upon thhiking the matter over that 
mitil the brocade w'eaving craft had been organized, the establishment of a special craft school 
would be a waste of money. 1 was confirmed in this opinion by conversaf.ions 1 had with expei^ 
in England. Organization should precede the establishment of a craft school, the Gujarati 
weavers are good wTavers. It is not a question of their not knowing their trade, what they 
do not know is the proper market for their goods, and the kind of design suitable for thoaO 
markets. Having gone, to Canterbury and one or two other centres and seen the hand-lo^ 
brocade weavers working in England, it struck me at once that the practical way of aolving 
this question would be for Government to engage one of the members of the firms who are 
established in this industry' in England to visit India for the cold weather and to go round and 
see the centres where brocade w'eaving is being done, and where the craftsmen are only earning 
very niiserable pay because they only weave for the local market. This expert would see that 
these people are nearly if not quite as expert weavers and as industrious workers as those in '; 
England and might possibly agree, if Government would guarantee a certain percentage upon: 
the capital involved for a given period, to set up a small factory here. If this were done th« 
whole of the business organization would be in the hands of those who know the markets, 
would supply suitable designs, and furnish business experience. It would be found tlmt the 
weavers here owing to the cheapness of their labour could probably weave brocades which noyj^' « 
cost on the London market anything between 10s. and £3 per yard for half the price. 
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Q‘ t you think that some form of Government organization is also required to hunt 
)UT these things ?—4. It will be all to the good. My point was this. If Government had 
***8®S®*^ ® technical instructor for the weaving school, the total cost for his services over live 
/ears would have been £5,000. It would cost Government no more to guarantee five per cent, 
nterest upon the capita) invested in the factory for a period of ten years. If you have got 
;he factory firmly established, you can then start a craft school in connection with it. But 
intil the trade is organized a craft school is of little iise. 

Q. You Buy, “The European hand-bloclc calico printers obtained a firm hold in the 
markets of East Africa.” You had this from some expert ?— A. Eroin Mr. Wallace of the 
Indian Textile Juiirnal. * 

Q. You think you are satisfied as to the fact yourself I—A. I cannot say. I took his 
ivord for it. 1 think it is very likely to be the. c'ase. 

Q. It can be easily verified by the hxial Industrial Department by referring to East 

Africa.— A. AY;8. 

Q. What do the people do who have been through the School of Art as architects after 
they pass through the course ?— A. About 85 per cent, are already' in architects’ offices in 
Bombay, employed ns draftsmen. 

Q. Who does the designing in these architects’ offices A. I presume the architects, 
that is the heads of the firms. The School of Art cannot supply a a\iffi(!icnt number of drafts¬ 
men for all the peo]))e who write t o me. Our course include.s devsign and also e.stimating. 

Q. And what sort of pay do these students draw t A. They will not go out of Bombay 

tor less than Bs. I Of* a month. 1 have the offer of a job on Its. 275 in the Malay States, but 

[ cannot find anyoiu' to take it. 

Q. Has any movement been made on the jiart of the mills towards any form of training 
in textile design 1 A. The only people by whom our students arc employ'ed are certain 
merchants in Ihnnbay. the importers and sellers of printed textile.s. Several of our students 
have worked in these office.s. The dealers report that certain patterns ate popular in the 
bazaar, and the designers employed by' the merchants make designs of a similar character 
which are sent to England to be printed. That is what, as far as I can understand, they' do. 

Q. In the, absence of calico printing here on any extensive scale, is there much scope for 
textile designing in the ordinary sense of the word ?— A. No. There is not a great amount 
of machine calico printing in Bombay. It needs the presence of two or three allied or key 
industries which tlo not exist at present. 

Q. I understand that a survey of pottery clays has been carried out with all the details 
by Mr. Fern. -A. Wo have nearly fini.shed the report containing all the work that has been 
done in thi.'^ direction wdth about 50 or fiO illustrations, but it has not yet, been issued. 

Prenidenl. Q. There was a communication about it ? (aJ)out the report).—A. Yea. 
We sent the draft of a portion of it to y'ou. 

Q. Has that been p.illlshed yet ?—A. No. I think we sent to the Industrial Com¬ 
mission that portion which deals with the analyses of clays. 

Q. Have you not issued recently any report of any kind ? —A. No. 

Q. Sir Stanley Reed said yesterday that you published a report dealing with the deve¬ 
lopment of pottery clays in connection with roofing tiles.—A. A small estimate has been 
published, giving the cost of two classc ; oi pottery works. The report referred to goes more 
fully into our work, and includes analyses of all the clays, giving the exact composition, etc. 

Q. Discussing the way in which a composition may be effected for useful purposes ?—A. 
Yee. These are taken from our records. Anybody who wishes may send any clay 
from anywhere in India. . Mr. Fern makes chemical and physical analyses, and he givers a 
report concerning the purpose'for which the clay may be used, and what may be added to 
m||re it useful if it is defective. 

Q. , You have not had any people coming round and making inquiries about clays which 
would iMd to actual business yet ? -A. I should 8.ay that nearly everybody who runs a 
pottery in India has visited or written to us. We have about four or five inquiries made and 
three or four samjiles sent each week. The inqiiirie.s are often very vague, but we always 
ask the inquirer to send a cwt. or so of the clay he proposes to use, and Mr. Fern and liis staff 
nnslyhie it and make experiments and send up a report. 

Q. I cannot pursue this inquiry without trenobing on the border of trade secrets, Wt 
Messrs. Bui-n & Co. of Jubbulpore were considering whether they could use certain materials 
in a wav which would enable them to make certain things. Tlut is the kind of question that 
would be referred to you 1—A. Yes. It is our business to carry out any experiments 
wbich could assist them. 

Q. You have that kind of inquiry ?—A. Yes. 
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Hon’bk. Sir E. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Do you think that an art school should also 
include a crafts school as y^ou have got here 1 — A. I do not believe in purely an art schod. 

It is too large a subject to discuss here, but I certainly am of the opinion that a craft school 
should form a portion of every art school, 

Q. The other day we saw some students who were making brocade and others wore 
engaged in making pottery. But how do the outside people know that that industry would 
pay ?— A. An isolated craft school has many drawbacks. The best craft schools are those 
attached to .some going concern. 

Q. Then it comes to this, that the expenditure incurred in this'branch does not produce 
any good result “i A. 1 should not say that it is useless, for all our crafts students go into 
business either as journeymen or on their own account, and the tuition they receive in the 
.School of Ai'tundoubtodlyim})roves their work, especially so far as it i.s dependent upon drawing 
and design. You find that mo.st of the traditional craftsmen have gone and many people who 
now take up an artistic industry do not come from those treditional classes at all. In the 
Itcay Art Wmk.shops a certain number of the pupils are sons of caste tradejimen, and our 
endeavour is to f.cach these boys the teehniipie of their craft, iirstnict them in free hand and 
workshop drawing and in design. Ex(a'pt in our crafts school, however, the students come 
from the same, class as attend the Arts (!olleg(w of the University. 

Q. Oidinarily an architect should make designs, and it is the work of the manufacturing 
firms to carry them out, i.e., to do the work according to the design A. Yes, it is the 
present practice. 

Q. This school need not necessarily be connected with that part of manufacturer’s 
work ' A. They arc connected, (food workmanship is wasted if the design is not good, 
and no designer can design for a .syiecial object in a really satisfactory manner unless he knows 
the teehniipie of the craftsmanship. 

Q. In the case of a building, the architect malios the design and he sends it to the man 
in charge of the building to carry it, out A. The architect supervises the work. 

Q. The man who will supervise the work should see. that, it is done according to design 1— , 
A. Yes. But the fact that many designer,s of buildings do not know much about actual, 
craftwork accounts for a good deal of bad work. 

Q. The architect who makes the design is a different jierson from thc.man who builds ' 
it.— A. That is generally the case at present, but if you take an artistic craft such as that 
of wrought iron work. The best wrought iron work done in England is by a certain firm, 
the head of which is a very good designer himself and one of the great aut horities upon the 
subject. 

Q. If I go to your place and ask you what it would cost per square foot. Can you give 
me that information ? A. Yes. We can. 

Q. On a commercial scale ? —A. 1 can give ymu an idea of the cost per square foot. 

Q. Take the pottery work, hundreds and thousands ol medicinal pots are imported yearly, 
but has anybody approached Mr. Fern to take his advice, to start a pottery factory f— A. No. 
AVe have not received any such inquiries. 

Q. But if an expert like Mr. Fern had started a business, giving opportunity to outside 
people to watch, they would have, understood the commercial value of such a factory, and it 
would have thereby given an impetus to others to start such a business ?— A. In an industry 
hke pottery the ordinary commercial man is absolutely at the mercy of the expert. 

Q. But that expert is hidden away in your School of Art.—J. But we have got three 
. or four men w'ho have been trained there. Two of them are finishing their course in England. 
We have a third man who is a Uovernment of India scholar, and is Mr. Fern’s assistant. He 
is working in England, and will be available as a pottery expert when he returns. 

Q. Can Mr. Fern give any idea as to the cost of those beautiful tiles we saw for flooj^g ?— 
A. Yes. He can. 

Q. Not the English cost but the manufacturing cost, say in Bombay.— A. Yes. With 
tiles vfn get our first results on a small scale in experimental kilns. We then make about 4,000 
tiles of the same quality, and during the manufacture of these tiles a record is kept of the time 
that is taken to press the tiles, the cost of the material, of coal, and labour, the whole t.higg 
is worked out as it would be in a factory, and those figures are available. 

Q. Published regularly ?— A. No, they are not published. I do not suppose we have 
more than four or five records of that description. If anybody inquires from Mr. Fern file 
cost of producing a hundred or a thousand tiles, from his books he tvill be able to give 
idea as to what the cost will be as compared with the cost of those imported from Mar#eille*i 
Italy or England. 
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Q. How is anybody to know that an expert like Mr. Fern is here ? How can a man, say 
iii Madras or Bengal, know unless a book or something of that sort is published for general in¬ 
formation ?— A. When the report is published it will assist to make the work of the depart¬ 
ment more widely known. We have purposely not sold any of the products of the pottery 
because it is impossible to carry on a trade estabhshment and a research laboratory with the 
same stafi. The samples which have been produced are being kept as type specimens, and it 
is proposed to make collections of these and present them with full descriptions to the princi¬ 
pal museums in India. 


Q. You intend to publish all such information ?— A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Q. Can you give us any details as to how you would carry out the 
ideas which you have put forward in your note with regard to the creation of an organization 
that would develop artistic industries ?- A. The scheme I have been most keen upon seeing 
started since I have been in India has been the establi.shment of a design studio and work¬ 
shops. That I think would be perfectly easy to run. It will bo necessary to get a first class 
designer at its head. 

Q. What would you have to pay to get such men?— A. About Rs. R.fiOO going to 
Rs. 2,000 a montli. 

Q. How would you work in connection witli the new buildings at Delhi ? Would your 
designer be the connecting link with the Delhi organization ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You would have no direct relations of course with the Public Works Department ?— A . 
No, I do not think it is necessiiry particularly to have direct connection with the Public 
Works Department. A great deal of the work would come through them in some way or 
other. The Consulting Architi!c(,s to Covermiicnt are connected with the Public Works 
Department. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable to have attached to the School of Arts a studio and an 
art workshops ?— A. I think it would be preferiibh! to have it as a separate institution, but 
it will have an enormous influence on the school. At the present time, in our work.shops we 
are tied to the bazaar. W(^ have got to train our stmlents to obtain work iti the bazaar. If 
we instruct studmits in working a machine which saves time and labour on a p\ircly mecha¬ 
nical jol), when they go to the bazaar, they find that such a machine, is not being used. The 
school workshops are therefore tied to the lowest and most conservative standard of work¬ 
manship instead of to the highest and most progressive. The studio and workshops I suggest 
would have the ^finest equipment that you could get. 

Q. Would you get enough work in Bombay ?■ A. There is enough work in India. It 
is better to make it for all India. 

Q. You would start with work on the architectural details of the buildings at Delhi ? - 
A Wood work, stone work and every other craft that is conui'cted with the building trades, 
including also the furnishing trade will be needed for Delhi. ‘It affords the best opportunity 
for technical education that has presented itself since the time of the Moghul Emperors. 

Q. At Delhi the decoration of some of the rooms might Te(|uire tiled panels, similar to 
those you have shown to us when we visited your school. Assuming that a number of panels 
of that class were wanted, how would you set about producing them on a large scale . —A. 
That would not be difficult. 


0 Would vou be able to get them liom the School of Arts here ?—A. You cannot te^ch 
people and at the same time make them do the thing. An entirely separate department would 
be required, if output on a c.oimnercial scale were attempted by the School of Art. As regards 
the actual painting of the tiles in a month we could tram fifty of mir students to do this part 
of the work Where the really expert port mn would come m would be in designing the whole 
panels, and only a skilled artist and designs could undertake this. 


Q. Do you know the system that is in vogue in Madras ?- 


-A. Yes. 


Do vou think it is practicable to have industrial workshops attached to the Schools 
«f AiUn each Presidency, where students would find employment after completing their ordi- 
l^tlinffig aS where they would gain additional experience ? In these studios they wou d 
woA under the superintendence of skilled designers, who would have nothing to (lo 'V'^h the 
ordinary work of the school V-A. It is on a small scale what I want to make on a big seal . 

. 0 You want to start your scheme on a big scale and you have to face the 

cbtaffiffig money and convincing people that it would be profitable.—^. In Bombay the 
ODtft g y onlv doubt is whether a siu^rle Govemmont would be able 

64. .h.l. Ol Mi. 

tainlvwLld But if this had been started ton years ago m Bombay, it is unquestionable that 
I 11 the Governmeilt buildings which have been erected, enough work for a very krge 

S wSd-workers and metal-workers would have been provided, and we B^^ld have 
^riSk in the buildings instead of inferior work at a slightly enhanced pnee. In addition the 
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establishnient of such a studio and woikshops would have proved a great step forward in pro¬ 
moting technical education. At present architects employ only contractors, who had not 
been even craft.srncn, much less master craftsmen before becoming contractors, and are simpl} 
Iradesmon who take the contract merely as a business propositi»)n and do not care whether 
the work is good or bad so long as it ]>ays them, 

Q. One point 1 should like to have, made clear is this—.uipposing it was a Local Oovern- 
nu'nt concern, it would probably be started on a small scale and with a comparatively limited 
number of dcsigmirs in the studio, would that not be courting failure, whereas if you started 
on a bigger scrile and wdth possibly a more skilled staff you would make it a success ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You arc running a considerable risk of failure by trying to w'ork on a small scale ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. flow' many men would you want for the studio ? —A. A head man and one assistant, 
and then you would get the rest of the men from among'the students trained in the Schools of 
Art. 

J3ut is there not difficulty in getting men trained in this country owing to the fact that 
(he art student is onf. of touch with the environment in which the work is going to be exhibited 
or used'? vl. At jiresent they oidy get a certain amount of practical training u])on paper 
in the School of Art, hut they get no tr.rining as a hoy docs in Knglaud. A boy wishing to 
become a de.sigiu'r in I'lngland spends five years’ apjirenticoslii)) in practical work as a drafts¬ 
man. During that. time, he also attends the School of Art where he is taught subjects which 
the firms f.u wlrich he i.s apprenticed eaunot hot,her f.o teach liim in the studio. When he has 
done his five y^ears of practical work h(! is not considered fit to take charge of a decorative 
studio, but he obtains cmjiloynicnt as an assistant to the num at the top w'lio have gone through 
twenty-five years of practical work, 

Q. Til the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute iii Madras where they' have collected 
spccimen.s of the arts and crafts of the riesidency and exhibited them fpr sale the governing 
body has sto'pped at the point W'here it ought to have gone ahead by establishing something 
on the lines you are advocating. The real (lilliiailty, 1 think, in Madras is to get competent 
men to advise how further work is to be done. A small workshop was started to turn out 
be.tter work, but it came to grief because tliere were no art designers. Would it be possible to 
combine a number of institutes like that iu the various parts of India, and then open a depfft 
in London with branches possibly in other metropolitan towns so as to develop business 
on a large seale, and thus render it possible to pay the staff that would be wanted to improve 
matters ? Is the work done in this country suiriciently good to make it worth wiiile starting 
this, or would you go through a long preliminary course beforehand? -A. The e-xperience 
I have heard stated with regard to Indian artware is from a hasinessnran who had a shop 
in London for many years, who .said it never jiaid, and he closed his shop. 

Q. ])o y ou know why ?.-/!. Because Indian articles do not fit in with the decorations 
of people’s houses in England. 

Q. It conies then to what I have already suggested that the craftsmen are out of touch 
with their patrons ? ■ A. The Indian craftsmen knows how to design the things that have 
been used in India for centuries, but he does not know' what designs are wanted for foreign 
markete, His market has always been a local one. Tlie whole trade of England is based 
upon supplying a world’s market. The designers in Manchester who design textiles for the 
Indian market do not attempt to force them into the South African market, nor do they 
attempt to force designs .suitable for the South African market into India. The designers in 
England arc able to design in any style or for any market required. They consult the 
manufacturers iu Manchester, Yorkshire, etc., and find out what stylo is going to be the style 
for the coming y'ear and start their designs with that view'. People think that fashions are 
made by women, but the manufacturers are the real persons who dictate them. 

Q. Are you of opinion tliat nothing can be done iu the direction of selling articles of Indiau- 
dcsigu in England '( - -A. I do not think .success will be achieve.d if you confine yourself to 
Indian patterns. 1 think you must turn the Indian craftsman into a world worker andtiW; a 
local worker. The brocade weavers 1 have mentioned arc typical, they know only the local 
market. They arc perfectly capable weavers, Init they do not know what is wanted iu England 
or America, and therefore their chief asset in tlie world’s market for handicrafts, that of cheap 
labour, is wasted, because they do not know wlxwe to use it. 

Q. You think that nothing ought to be done be . ond working-on the lines that you have 
suggested in your note ?— A. Yes, education will do something, but under modern conditions 
of production and commerce it is difficult to see how' you are ever going to regenerate the handi- 
ernfls of India rmtil you have got them organized It is not that I am in favour of the present 
system, my symjiathies arc entirely for the sv,stem of production practised in the middle ages, 
but it is useless to hope for their return, so one must make the best artistic use of present 
conditions. 
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Q. I want to ask you about the workshops attached to your school. Where do you take 
apprentim from ? Are they all Government scholars l—A. Yes. They are mostly caste 
men m the trade. Wo give preference to these. 

Q. You pay them ? A. In the first year they do not get anything, but after the first 
year they start on Rs. 5 a month. 

Q. Do they stay there the full period 1 — A. Four years is the course. Very rarely we 
can get them to stay for four years. They go out to bazaars and get much more money than 
the scholarship given by Government. 

Q. Do you think that these classes are really of much good i—i4. I think they arc in a 
way. I think it is possible that they may do a good deal more good than they are doing. One 
would think that, considering they get their education free and after a year they are paid Rs. 5, 
students would he swarming m to the school, but, as a matter of fact, the difficulty with them 
is that they have to attend for the whole of the day, and the fathers of a good many boys will 
not send their sons for the whole day because tln^y are useful to them in their workshops. And 
the difficulty is to get any organization by which you can give them a sort of partial education 
as they give to craft students in hjngland. As a rule, the Indian jxsople do not care about 
going out m the evening after they have fitiLshed work and had tluir evening meal. We have 
tried once or twice, but it has not been iaiceessful. 

Q. Would morning (.'lasses be more popul.iv >—A. We won’t got them at 7 o’clock. 

Q. Or 8 o’chx'k ?—/I. That may l)c |)OK,sible as regards half-1 imers. I have thought of 
trying that, but the (lucstion has Inid to be postponed ; but I think it is one that will be worth 
trying. 

Q. Take your goldsmith or silversmith—do they get more than the goldsmith or silver¬ 
smith trained in other workshops 1- •.•1. 1 think they do. I cannot state with ceitainty. 
They have learnt to draw and design, and these accomplishments should certainly add to thinr 
value. 

Q. Don’t they know drawmg ?~-A. Very few can read a workshoji drawing. At the 
School of Art all the boys have to do workshop drawing. 

Q. Take the indigenous wood carver. Do('s he not draw 1 -A. He draw.s a few patterns. 

Q. The indigenous artisan is limited to his work '! — A. Yes. The students in the work¬ 
shops of the schc'ol have one hour’s ordinary drawing and one hour of workshop drawing. They 
all know how to do workshop drawing and to read a drawing. 

Q. That is to say, the main advantage that they get from going into the school isthat 
they are in light drawing, and they are able to do a much wider range of work ?—A. Yes ; 
and the workmanship of those whom we turn out from the sclu'ol is’ very much bettor than the 
bazaar as a rule, but the drawback to it is that there is no very .strict time limit imposed on 
a job ill the school wmrkshojis, as ipiality of workmajiship is aimed at. Time in a comiiier- 
ci^ job is a very important factor. 

. Q. In Bombay are there any recognized Indian art craftsmen who arc brought up in the 
coontry system i— A. Yes. 

Q. j\nd you recognize their artisl.ii- work 1- A. Tlu'y are quite good craftsmen, but a 
great many of them now work in big shops in the bazaars. That is, silversmiths’ shops m Kal- 
badevi hav(“ workshops, but very often the man who owns the shop is not a craftsman at all 
but simply a trader, and he gets craftsmen f’'om all over India, and each of these men brings 
his own designs. All the workmen - ppropriate the designs of their neighbours 
in the workshops. The result is that a pure Indian design is now very rare. Directly they 
depart from their traditional designs the Indian craftemen do not know what is right or 
wrong. 

'fhese oraftsmen who are employed by the traders, do they take in apprentices ?— 
A. Itey may bring their sons, but the apprenticeship system is a very loose one in Bombay. 

President. -Q. Mr. Fei'u is available to go out and advise these companies ? -A. lie is 
■in Cochin at present advising the Durbar there on the clay deposits of the State. 

Q. Supposing the Calcutta Pottery Company wanted to get his advice, could they make 
anangements through you ?—d. Yes. Government have laid down a scale of fees that 
have to be paid, that is Rs. 10 per diem and the travelling allowances under the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Q. Outside the province as well I—A. Yes. . 
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rftnning industiy. 


Sovernmcnl ojEjicrt 
reqoircd. 


Demonstration 

Eaolories. 


Qovemment aid. 


liabour. 


Cottage indnstrleji. 


Belorenoe libraries. 


' 'Protective dutie.'. 


Mu. II. .T. Vjmadai.al, Leather Merchant, Leather Factory, Navsari. 

Whitten E\'idence. 

The leather tautiiiij; industry in India in not in a satisfactory condition. The finished* 
heather turnird out by tlie best factories of India cannot brrar comparisoit|lwith European or 
American h'atlier. The industry is still in its infancy in India, the. technical and scientific 
knowlcdf'c which enables the Europan tanner to work with improved processes is absolutely 
wanting. A practically trained Government c.’cpert would bo of great help to the development * 
of ihe industry in India. lie must have done jnactical work, mere theoretical knowledge 
would not be of much use. One can get theoretical knowledge of the processes of leather manu- 
lacture from books, but when he tri(!s to apply it to practice, he knows the difficulties. Private 
companies would be willing to take a loan of his services ; two or tlirise months would be enough 
for the Imlian manufacturer to learn from the e.ypert the different i>roa!sses in detail. The 
charges for the loan of his services must be motlerate and must bear proportion to the. size and 
capacity of tin? fa(',tory utilizing his services. Heavy charges should not debar the small tanner 
from profiting by the expert’s services. The (ixjtert may publish the results of his work with 
private companies so far as general statements of manufacturing processes are concerned. 

There would be one difficulty, however, in the way of expert, advice to private companies* 
The expert must have maehines to work with to enable him to produce really good leather '> 
jrrivate companies would not hav(? all the neci^Bisary machines. Ex{)ert advice, therefore, though 
it can do much, will not alone suffice. There should be model demonstration factori(!s fully 
equipjwd. If the Indian manufacturer can have the benefit of seeing all the best proceasea of 
leather manufaclun* and the working of all tin? important machin<‘s, he is sure to profit im¬ 
mensely, and 1 believe that this would be the surest melhod to improve the manufacture of 
leather in Jndia. Pioneer factories are not re(pured, the leather industry in India is proved to 
be commercially practicable. 

1 hav<! had no personal exjierience in the raising of capital. I believe that money grants- 
in-aid and boimtie.s would do*nuch in developing the industry ; audit by Government would 
exercise sulticient control. 

Bark is a jnincipal ingredient used in leather nranufacture, tnrimir or atral bark being 
chiefly used in Gujarat; it coiiM's from a long di.stance. If the terms of Government for the ^ 
supply of this bark from forests could be more favourable, tanners would get more facilities of 
work, n’he high price of bark sometimes becomes a .serious question. 

The labour (piest ion is very important for tanners. The chief workmen are Madrasis and 
Khalpas or local t anners ; other castes would not do the work. The tannery proce.sscs are 
such that the right things must be done at the right tiint?, delay would be uijurious ; some- 
time.s whole lots of skins are sjioiled beyond repair. Workmen very often strilce work at the 
critical point of a jrrocesH ; this has been a great hindrance experienced. Government regula¬ 
tions should make it as easy as possible for factory owners to take steps agauist artisans ruuni^. 
away or strikuig work, and getting them punished. 

Closely connected with the labour question is the drmk question. The alcohol ha ^^^ . 
been the banc of the artisans. In many cases nearly 50 per cent, of daily earnmgs anilppt 
in drinking, and their .standard of living gets very low, and very irregular attendance at work 
is the natural result. The efficiency of the tannery workmen would be improved if this drink 
question could be handled. They would become more sober, more attentive to work, more 
regular and better fed. The more sober workman is always foimd to bo moje regular and atten¬ 
tive. It may be inentiondB in connection with this that in places like Navsari, where Indian 
States and British limits touch each other, there is quite a numl)er of liquor shops. The reduc¬ 
tion of their number would tend to restrict the drinkmg habits of artisans to some extent. 

Coming to the (jueslion of the cottage industries of local tanners in almost every village, 
it may be mentioned that their process of working is the crudest possible one and the leather 
they turn out is only good for cotton ginning factory washers, worth only about eigbjl^annas 
per lb., whereas the same hides better handled would fetch double the price. On the whtde 
therefore this local tanning by Khalpas means an enormous loss to India. Either these 
village tanners must be taught better processes to work with, or this village tanning should be 
abolished. 

Reference libraries are also to be recommended. Reference books on the tanning industry 
are not available in ordinary libraries ; the,sc and leather journals would constitute useful aids 
to manufacturers. 

The Indian leather tanning industry being still in its infancy, I thmk it needs to be protect¬ 
ed by duties, at least until it is able to stand on its own legs. The export of raw skins to America 
comes to an enormous quantity, and that makes the price of raw material for the Indian t%ttnef' 
too high. The American leather industry being very much advanced in comparison with the 
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Indian, Indian tanners cannot naturally compete. In almost every part of India purchases 
of raw goat skins are going on for America. The number of raw hides exported from British 
India to foreign coxmtries comes to an average of over ten millions every year and that of raw 
skins to about twenty-five millions. I believe that an export duty on raw sMns going to America 
womd constitute a great aid to Indian industr}'. Very recently Government placed some re¬ 
strictions on the export of raw skins to America and the result was a groat fall in prices. 

For the last y^ or two the price of all varieties of leather imported into India from Europe, 
etc., has risen quite abnormally owing to the war, a great lift has been consequently given 
to many branches of Indian leather manufacture. For instance, leather belting from Europe 
costs twice as much as formerly ; the result has been that Indian made belting has come to be 
in demand, and naturally the quality turned out shows marked improvement. It becomes 
a question for consideration therefore how much the Indian leather industry would be bene- 
fitted by import duties on finished leather coming to India from outside. 

The industry 'of tanning extracts can, I believe, be developed m India. There are a num¬ 
ber of forest products containing tannin, and Government research and scientific investigation 
can build up a tanning extract trade in India. In Europe there is a large business in tanning 
extracts. 


Orai. Evidence, 20th November 1917. 

Prcsidenl. — Q. Are you practically interested in tanning ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the owner of a tannery ?—-A. One of the proprietors. 

Q. Have you had any practical training in tanning ?— A. Our experience in the factory 
is the only training. 

Q. You have not had any regular training in practical tanning ?—A. No. But we have 
been all along carrying on our experiments in the various processes with the aid of informa¬ 
tion from books, and have gained a good deal of practical experience thereby. 

Q. You have never done any of tlie work of tanning yourself 1— A. I have been in the 
business for nearly IG or 17 years. ^ 

Q. You have not actually gone into the tannery and undertaken, say, the fleshing of 
skins ?— A. No. 

Q. Have any of your partners done so 1— A. No. 

Q. You triwt entirely to your workmen ?— A. Yes, so far as manual work is concerned; 

but even there, if we are not personally able to do the work, we understand the work, we know 
whether a work has been well done or not. 

Q. Is it possible then for you to improve the standard of your workmen if you are not 
able to do the work yourself ?— A. Yes, w-e can. ^ 

Q. How can you do it 1—d. You see the principal workmen we have to deal with are 

from Madras, and some are local tanners, Khalpas as they are called. The Khalpas are 

t lly a very ill-fed people ; they are very poor, always in debt. Wc can improve their 
cy by education, by getting them to live better, feed themselves better, and all that. 

That is not what I mean. Yon cannot go into the tannery and take away a tool from 
and show him how to do his job ? That is what I mean by improving the standard of 
efficiency of your workmen. There is no use preaching education and better food, and that 
the men should give up drink, and asking the Government for assistance, if you cannot go into 
^ the tannery and take away a tool from a man and show him to do the work properly t—A. 
That personally wfliiave not done, but very often the workmen’s inefficiency is due to 
■ indifference and carelessness; I boheve education, etc., would make them more attentive and 
careful, and make them work with interest in what they are doing. 

Q. It is quite useless for the Government to try to improve the workmen if their masters 
themselves cannot work ?— A. There are the foremen and mistries who are well versed in the 
work ■ they have personally done all the work and can guide and train the workmen. 

• ^ You are content to remain in the hands of the foreman instead of being able to train 

men yourself ?— A. That is as far as the manual work is concerned, but all the 
important processes of manufacture of tanning, dyeing, finishing, chrome tanning, etc., we 
•personally guide. 

Q. How many hides a dav do you tan ?—A. It depends upon the season, but generally 
we tan more skins than hides, ours being not a good centre for raw hides. Wo do about 8,000 
or 10,000 skins a month; and hides sometimes about 400 to 600 a month. 

Q, Are you doing any tanning for the War Office l—A. No; we did something some time 
back. 

* Q. Why did you not continue it ?—A. Our place is a bad centre for raw hides and a 
large number were rejected. We had some correspondence about that. We have been tnm- 
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ing out roller skins and other things for mills, for which there are short supplies from Eng¬ 
land. We, were specially asked to increase the output of these as far as possible. 

Q. You find that that {mys better ?— A. Yes, leather dyed and finished up with the aid 
of machinery ought naturally to pay better than mere tanned leather, and that is work that is 
needed also. 

Q. Do you remember the price you get for half tanned hides for *warj purposes ?— 
A. Those they are buying over here ? Yes. 

Q. What price do you get per -[wund for half tanned leather ?— A. Re. 1-4-0 per 
pound. 

Q. Does that jray you ?- A. That i.s for .selected hides only ; that leaves a fair, moderate 
margin. 

Q. In the Govermnent tiinnery here they are doing it for Re. 1-1-(> per ])ound. That is 
what it costs when it is done by Government agency, so that Re. 1-4-0 gives you a fair margin 
of profit? A. Yes, but the selection is sometimes strict; .sonietiiue,s we get 12 annas and 
Re. 1 for rejections. 

Q. If you don’t come up to the standard of cjuality you get your hides rejected accord¬ 
ingly. This is the rate foi- leather turned out in tanneries under Government control, where the 
staff is more expensive than ymiirs ; bo you ought to make a good profit iij tanning leather for 
war puqro.ses. Yoii_ r(!eommeiid that the people ought to be taught to tan, because now the 
village tiuiiK'rs only g(!t about 8 amias per pound for their leathe)’, whereas if the same hides 
were better handled, tin's would feteh a bett('r price. Why don’t, you set a better example 
by' earning the better price yourself i A. We mean it would he a saving to India if these 
local tamiers were tought belter practices. 

Q. You scant riigulations de.signed by Governnieiit ft) prevent strikes by workmen. What 
kind of regulations svould you sugge.st ?— A. The Madrasis that W'c h.ave to deal with have 
th('ir homes'ill Madras, and they' generally fly' from one ])lace to another. Some of these people 
make it a rule to tak(' ads'ances from In-re and go away to other places. I mean to say that 
peissons scho do like that mu* be punished in an exemplary fashion, so that others may be 
deterred from doing so. 

Q. You have not thought out the difficulties iu tin; way of such regulations ?— A. Those 
that receive advances can be tried and svarrants issued. There are some mamlatdars who issue 
warrants at once ; it would facilitate our work if second clas.s mamlatdar.s also get jurisdiction 
under Act XIII of 185'.*. Sometimes tln).se workmen come back and rejoin" work and the 
thing ends there. I want some punishment which must set an example to others. That may 
be of course elaborated. 

Q. There are a good many practical difficulties to get over befoie wi; can discuss the matter 
with you. Where are these liipior .shop.s which yon eomplam of, ou the border of Indian States. 
On wfiicli side of the border are they ? A. These people are generally great drunkards, and 
the restriction of such shops might tend to do them a lot of good. 

y. With reference to y'our last paragrajili regarding the development of tannin irxtracts 
in India, i supjrose you arc referring to Government experts being employed ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of anybody on this side who has attemyited to mulie tannin extracts ? 
— A. No, I do not think that has been done in India. 

Q. It is being done in India right enough.— A. I mean to say there is no business wortb 
speaking of in that direction. 

(,*. Very good profits are being made by a company near Raneeguugfi. I should advise 
you to take up the study of tanning yourself, and all that belongs to it.— A. That is why we 
want the demonstration factory'. 

Mr. A. Cliatterfon. — Q. Do you carry on currying and leather dressing in your own 
iactory ?— A. Yes, we do that. 

Q. Arc you making leather helting there now ? A. Yes. 

Q. Up to what size? -i4. 3”, 4" and 6". 

Q. Is there a good demand ?—M. A fairly good demand now that belting from Europe 
is so costly. This has created a demand for Indian-made belting at present. 

Q. Are the people who use it quite satisfied with Indian belting ?— A. It is not qoite- 
80 good as the English, but it works fairly well. 

Q. Are you making roller skins ? - A. Yes. 

Q. Do they sell freely ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Where does the bulk of. your skins go to ?— A. Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Q. Are you making picker bands '(—A. Yes; chrome, hairy and plain. 

Q. Are they freely saleable now ?—4, Yes, they are used by the mills. 
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Q. Do you know how long an Indian picker band lasts ?— A. They last for about 8 or 
10 days. 

Q. How long does an English one last ?— A. More than twice as long. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy. — Q. Is your factory a private owned factory ?— A, 

Yes. 

Q. Have you got any managers or .superintendents, or do you yourself manage ?— A. 
There are foremen and mistries and we ourselves manage personally. 

Q. But have you any special expert in tanning ; any man with a diploma t.—A. No. 

Q. Would it pay you to have such a man ; or would it be too costly ? —A. It would be 
too costly. 

Q. Is yours a very small factory ?— A. Of a moderate size. 

Q. Wliy did you select Navsari for your factory ? Is it because it is your own place, or 
have you got any special facilities there ?— A. It is our own place. Tlie factory was already 
in existence there, and we worked it up. It was our own factory. 

Q. Do you get raw materials very cheap there ?— A. No, it has no special advantages. 

Q. Or is it because your consuming markets are at Bombay and Ahmedabad ?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Are you situated in the Baroda territory or British territory ?— A. British. 

Q. You are making roller skins ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you supply the Bombay mills ?—/I. Yes. 

Q. Directly or through middlemen ?— A. Through middlemen. 

Q. Why not directly '?— A. A firm offered us its terms as middleman and we found 
these suitable. This sijits us better. 

Q. MTiy 1~A. Because we can devote ourselves more to manufacturing tvork. 

y. Don’t you think if you can go to the consumers direct j^ou can save the middleman’s 
commi.ssion and sometimes deal wdth them better in selling cheaper ? ~A. We have sold out¬ 
right all our output of roller skins to one firm. 

Q. Even if it is of inferior quality the middleman takes it up I--A. The quality is 
standard quality; of course if it is not up to standard he may reject. 

Q. Does it pay you better, going through the middleman 1 — A. That saves us much 
trouble because we sell the whole year’s contract, and contracts are often renewed. 

Q. Do you supply the Ahmedabad mills also ?— A. He does that. 

Q. Is there a new demand since the war?--.4. Yei?. 

Q. Before that you rvere not producing these roller .skins ?—J. We did, but there was 
very small demand. 

Q. I suppose you have no complaint about the Doverninent not buying your factory’s 
goods ?—4. No. 

Q. Have you facilities for tendering your goods ?— A. We have no coitqjlaints 
vfhatsoever. 

Q. If you ask for rates. Government gives them to you ?— A. Yes, we offer it to 
Government and Government takes it up at fixed rates for tanned hides. We have no 
difficulties. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is that suggestion about empowering factory owners to take steps 
against workmen when they strike a-necessity for factory owners in your neighbourhood ? — 
A. It is a difficulty we ourselves have experienced. 

Q. You don’th.nu'N ii anyhoAy else finds the. same difficulty % —A. Wchear the Bombay 
tanneries complain of the same thing. 

Q. You want to place them in the same position as indentured labour in the colonies ? 
"^A. No. The difficulty we experience is this. Suppr»ing a man who has been advanced 
money for work runs away. He gets back to work and the thing ends there. There should 
be some punishment which would debar others from doing such things. 

Q. Under certain circumstances you can bring Act XIII of 1859 to bear and send him 
to prison ?—A. Generally he is brought back and rejoins work and there the thing ends 
^ to be repeated again. . 
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Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Limited. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises. 

Mothoda of Govern- The Committee are not in favour of money grants-in-aid or bounties or subsidies. They 
ment aid. consider that guaranteed dividends for a limited period would establish confidence on the part 

of the j)ubhc. 

Government should support all such industries by the purchase of products as far as 
possible. 

No income-tax should be charged during the period of guarantee. 


Extant of Govarn- The Committee do not consider Government direction advisable but they are in favour 
ment control Government audit as they believe this latter would inspire the confidence of the public. 

Pionoar factories. Prom experience of certain pioneer industries in Madras, such as aluminium and chrome 

leather, the Committee are of opinion that such pioneer factories could bo successfully establish¬ 
ed in other provinces and the same should be handed over in a maimer similar to that followed 
in Madras. 


Limits of 

Oovomment 

Asautanoe. 


No pioneer factory which has proved successful should be converted into a permanent 
Government enterprise. 

As soon as a venture becomes self-supporting (.iovernmont aid should cease; but there 
should be no limitatioius on Government aid to a new enterprise, if it competes with an 
established^ external trade. . 

Technical Aid to Tmlastries. 


Demonatration 

lactories. 


The following industrie^are suggested for which Government demonstration factories 
should be adopted:— 


Chemicals, glass, matches, twine, earthenware articles, bottles, lamp chimneys and glass 
bangles. 


Assistance in MarJeetmj Products. 


MuMums and Museums should be developed and incrca.sed. If established, the Bombay Museum should 

industries devoted to the exhibition of indigenous products, particularly cotton. 

Travelling exhibitions of cottage industries would also be of adt'antage. 


Indoatrial - 
f mdittitlpni. 

Trade 

represuntatiTee. 


Industrial Exhibitions should be encouraged by Government. 

They should be made attractive to the general public, conducted on the lines of a fair but 
at the same time educational in character. 

Trade representatives should be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great 
Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries. They should be first class businessmen. Their 
duties should be confined to the popularizing of Indian industrial productions. 


Temporary commissions for special inquiries should also be appointed at the expense 
of Government. Provinces in India itself should have trade representatives in other 
provmces. 

i Government The principal Government departments which use imported articles should publish lists 

, petronage. these articles and exhibit them in commercial museums. 


Increased 
i;. eduoational 
ftcUitiea required. 


'^Direotorof 

laduatriee. 


** ^tudy of forMgn 
methods 


Training of Labour and Supervision. 

Greater facilities for imparting general and technical education are necessary for improving 
the labourer’s efficiency. The lack of primary education hinders industrial development. 

General Official Administration and Organization. , 

There should be a Director of Industries and he should be a thorough busmeesman. K 
such a one be appointed, he will possess the necessary qualifications. ’• 

Organization of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 

Every encouragement should be ^ven to Government experts, in consultation with oousuis 
of foreign countries, to study conditions and methods in other countries. 
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Qovemment OrganiztUion for the Collection and DistrSmtion of Commercial InteUigence. 

The present method of circulating information of commercial interest to the trading com- Comm«oi»l 
munity is not altogether satisfactory as far as the experience of the members of this Association *"**P8*‘“®‘ 
tends to prove. An instance to illustrate this assertion may be found in the case of a most 
important circular in which was contained a request by Government for information which 
was not received by the Bombay Presidency Trades Association but was forwarded to another 
association whose members were not in a position to aSord the assistance requested, whereas 
a good deal could have been rendered by the members of the Bombay Presidency Trades 
Association. This procedure is surprising in view of the fact tliat Government long smce had 
given a positive assurance that all such information should, whenever available, be placed at 
our disposal. 

Although we have found no advantage in the issue of the/udian Trode Journal or in Trade joumsto 
special monographs or publications of Government departments, we think that Government poMioatiowk 
should establish or assist industrial or trade journals, which would bo of real use to persons 
actively engaged in industries. We would suggest that the Director of Industries might have 
on his stall an export commercially-trained journalist. 

Other forms of Government Action and Organization. 

Penalties should bo imposed for the adulteration of food products, chemicals and all phar- Prwention of 
maoeutical products which are now official in the United Kingdom. An organization similar 
to that in the United Kingdom would suffice for the purposes of inspection and prosecution. 

Misdescription should be visited by penalties .as severe as those imposed in the United Misdesoription. \ 
Elingdom. 

The Association’s views on trade marks and trade names are set forth at some length Tr«de marks and 
in their letter to Government of the 15th November 1916, copy of which is arppeiided for enami». 
reference. 

One of the members of this Association recently desired to register a certain trade mark 
but found there was no Act in force under which this could be done. On taking legal opinion 
he was informed as follows ;— 

“ Referring to previous correspondence and your instructions to us to register these medi¬ 
cines imder the above names we have looked into this matter and have to point out 
that under the Controller of Patents interpretation of the Indian Patents and Designs 
(Temporary Rules Act, 1915) and the general law applicable to British India, trade 
and property nstmes cannot be registered and medicines cannot bo patented, there 
being no provision of law in British India for those purposes. (See the Patent Office 
Notice appearing from time to time in the GovernnKnt Gazette.) 

“On the other hand, wo believe that some people desirous of preserving evidence of the 
date when they began to use or market their medicimss or other goods under proprie¬ 
tary or trade names have registered a statement regarding same at the office of the 
Registrar under section 18P of the Indian Registration Act of 1908. Under this 
Act certain documents must be registered. It has no particular application to patents 
or to trade or proprietary names, and such registration confers no legal right but is 
merely evidence of user. 

“ If by virtue of user under a proprietary name, goods made and marketed by a particular 
firm (!omo to be known to the public under that name as goods sold by that firm, so 
that the name of the firm and the name of the goods induce the public to buy the 
goods, then any third party who subsequently tries to palm off upon the public 
imitation goods of his own as and for the goods of such firm by the use of the 
proprietary name or otherwise, is liable to have an injunction granted against him. 

In such cases the important point is who first made and sold the goods under the 
proprietary name ? It is as a piece of evidence on this point that the otherwise useless 
registration above referred to is sometimes adopted. 

“ There is not in India any registration system such as prevails in England for the 
registration of trade marks and proprietary names conferring legal rights therein 
and protecting the owners thereof against imitative competition. 

4.>jt a^^all be glad if you will kindly give the matter your consideration and let us know 
whether or not you wish to go in for the only kind of registration possible here in such 
cdbes.” 

Now that Government are anxious to foster Indian manufactures and industries my Committee 
respectfully submit that they should bring into being a system of registration of trade marks 
and proprietary names’such as obtains in Ei^land and which secures for the owners thereof 
reqouite protection against imitative competition. 

Kiues—66 
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The legal opinion above quoted so clearly establishes the necessity for the taking of legis¬ 
lative action on the lines indicated that the Conunittee leave the matter to Government, con¬ 
fidently believing that they will realize the desirability of granting to the people of this country 
such protection against piracy of their rights as will encourage them to co-operate with Govern¬ 
ment in fostering and advancing such manufactures and industries as may be found capable 
of initiation and development. Without the guarantee of this protection it is but reasonable 
that they should be backward in embarking on enterprises which in most instances involve < 
a considerable expenditure of brain-power and money and are liable to be exploited greatly 
to their detriment by unscrupulous persons who are not slow to take advantage of the law’s 
weakness. 

Be^istiation of The Association’s views on registration of partnerships will be found in their letter 

partnurahips to (.lovernment dated 15th November 1910, an extract from which is attached for reference. 

The Committee of this Association having very carefully considered the remarks of the 
Hon’blc Mr. .Tustice Beaman in the judgment delivered by him in the Bombay High Court 
in the case of Dongersi Ganji and Company v. .lothmal Jemnadas and reported in the Times ' 
of hulia of the Kith August last, direct me to say that they entirely concur with the opinion 
expressed therein to the effect that early steps should be taken to render the registration of 
partnershijis compulsory. 

Members of this Association havi! on many occasions suffered material loss through those 
dishonest practices on the part of traders so strongly denounced by His Lordship and would 
resjiectfully urge Government to take the earliest opportunity of introducing such legislative , 
measures as may be necessary to prevent their continuance. A Bill on the lines of the “ Regis¬ 
tration of Business Names Bill ” which has recently been reported on by the select committee 
of the House of Lords {vide Appendix) would in their humble opinion go far towards attaining ' 
the end in view. 


Furthennore, they would with due deference submit that yithin the scope of such legis¬ 
lative action it might be found possible to make provision against the use—which in their 
opinion is abuse—of European names by trader's. This matter is one that has greatly exercised 
the members of the trading coimnmiity throughout India but unfortunately, despite the many 
representations put forward by the several Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations^ 
tioverument has so far not seen its way to dealing with it. 


AFI’ENDIX. 


BefiislnUion of Firms Bill. 

The repiift of the select committee of the House of Lords on the Registration of Firms 
Bill states that the title of the Bill .should be “ Registration of Business Names ” as the 
Bill is not confined to trading firms but includes professional partnerships. The object of the 
^11 being to include, not all partnerships, but only those where the stylo conceals the 
idontity of the actual traders, the Committee think the most convenient limit would be express¬ 
ed by requiring registration by all who do not use their true surnames to designate their busi- 
.ness. It is very difficult to provide a means of enforcing registration which shall not be either 
ineffective or oppressive, 'riie Committee propose that any one coming within the Act who 
does not register shall be disabled from suing on a contract made while he is in default, but that 
the court in proper cases shall be able to give relief from this disability. The Committee express 
their strong opinion that the Bill would be of special value under the conditions both of the 
warfare now prevailing and of the state of things which may be expected to arise immediately 
afterwards. Events havt! shown how desirable it would have been to have had at the beginning 
of the war and still would be to have ready to hand such information as this Bilk provides, and 
without entering upon any controversial matter relating to trade after the war, it may be 
generally accepted that the identity of those concerned with trade will be in the future an 
element of the greatest importance. The Committee accordingly venture to submit the Bill to 
the House as one which ought to be pressed forward without delay. 

So long as the railway companies are allowed to barricade themselves behind so many 
■' I'isk notes,” it is useless to express any opinion regarding railway freights, etc. 

|«Jail induBtrieB. The Committee have good reason for believing that jail competition has seriously affa^||i|( 

»■ certain industries, such for instance as the following: M(,onj mats, Deccanese dhurries, NawS 

tapes and such like articles. . ) 

General. 


--—JOB. The Committee are of opinion that the chemical and drug industry is capable of mucii .-i 

S’’ develonment and could be materially aided by the removal of duty on alcohol for the man®-*,. 

>f chemicals; the leasing of land on easy terms for the cultivation of raw ' 



_ * 



the assistance of Grovemment experts, and if necessary by the granting of Government snb- 
si^es for expenditure on research work; the cultivation of forest land for the growth of plants 
jpielding resinous substances and their purification and manufacture for industrial purposes. 
They consider encouragement should be given to such industries as earthenware and iron 
hollow-ware for common domestic use, the importation of which articles, such as cheap crockery, 
kettles, saucepans, boilers, etc., incurs a freight the saving of which would alone afford a 
considerable measure of protection to Indiaivmade goods. 


The Committee are further of opinion that there is room for improvement in.the brewing 
of country beer and the distilling of spirits ; that encouragement should be given to the grow¬ 
ing of hops and the cocoa bean ; that the Indian silk cotton tree growth and the spinning of its 
yield should be encouraged. At present this cotton is used only for the stuffing of pillows but 
machinery has now been invented at home for spinning. Buyers used to pay for this silk 
cotton Rs. 2 per maund, whereas the present rate varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 owing to 
exportation charges and there being no facilities for spinning in India. 


In regard to the sugar industry and the possibility of its development in the Western ,Sugar induitry. 
Presidency, my (jommittee beg to submit the following observations :— 

Considerable quantities of sugar are now being imported into Bombay from .lava and 
Japan, and the latter country is slowly but surely capturing the market which India 
herself should hold. 

Ill the Bombay Presidency tliere are about 60,000 acres of sugarcane cultivation, while 
•not a single sugar factory exists with the e.xception of a small concern capable of turning out 
about 2 tons of sugar per day only, the property of some Brahmin gentleman and situated close 
to the Government cane farm at Manjri, Poona District. From this small plant good profits 
were derived even before the war when the price of sugar was considerably lower through the 
proprietors manufacturing the sugar by the direct process, straight from the c.ane, .which they 
grow themselves, as we!ll as from canes purchased from their neighbouring cultivators and for 
whicli they paid Rs. 20 per ton. 

According to the Jlou’ble Mr. (!. F. Keatinge, Director of Agriculture {vide his report on the 
„ sugar industry, dated Poona, tlie 24th March 1914), the principal conditions necessary for a 
profitable organized sugar industry in the Bombay Deccan are as follows 

(1) Suitable soil and water facilities. 

(2) Immunity from storm and frost. 

(3) Cheap labour. 

(4) Intelligent management. 

(5) Adequate capital. 

(6) An organization of some kind which enables the mill tq secure for itself a reasonably 
certain and well distributed supply of cauo and to make economical arrangements 
for harvesting it. 

And in his report the Director of Agriculture'states that in the Deccan it is only in canal areas 
that cane can be concentrated to an extent which will admit of the industry being organized 
on a factory basis, and that in these areas, however conditions are favourable to cane 
production, that the liability to damage from storm and frost may almost be ignored, and that 
the climate, soil and water admit of the production of high class cane, and further that Dr. 

Leather, the Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, had a very high opinion of 
Pundia cane which is the cane almost exclusively grown on the Deccan Canal, and who has 
'remarked with regard to this cane {vide page 18 of Bulletin No. 19 of the Agricultural Ledger, 

1896): —“ I am certain that no better cane can be obtained anywhere than these.” The 
advantages of the Pundia as given are— 

(1) It needs a lot of water and will tolerate the enormous waterings given in the Deccan 

canals. 

(2) It is a soft cane and easy to mill. 

(3) It is a fairly heavy yielder. . 

(4) It contains a very large sugar contents (16 per cent.). The cost of cane production 
in the Deccan is given by the Director of Agriculture at Rs. 10 per acre and an outturn 
of 36 tons of cane per acre, and ho is of the opinion that granted that all the coitions 
for cane cultivation are favourable, the chief difficulty seems to be the obtaining of 
an adequate block of land or to be able to guarantee an adequate supply of cane to 
the mill at a reasonable price, and if that difficulty can be overcome there is no doubt 
but that a successful sugar factory could be start^. 

The area of cane grown under the Nira Canal irrigation alone is 9,000 acres. Under the 
Canal 6,000 acres, and these areas could supply several sugar factories of some 



Now with regard to the manufacture, and this is of the greatest impor{ance. • . . 

The nmnerous failures of sugar concerns throughout the country is chiefly due to employ¬ 
ing wrong methods of manufacture, to improperly designed factories badly engineered aad 
managed. 

In these concerns it has been the custom to refine the raw material gur made by the 
cultivator, but the numerous disadvantages pertaining to the refining of gur prevent this 
method of raaimfacture from being a profitable one and unless a distillery be attached to the 
gur refinery in order to make spirit from the large quantity of molasses produced by this method 
of manufacture, thus converting the business into more of a distillery business than a sugar ^ 
business, the concern is bound to close. 

The chief disadvantages of refining gur may bo enumerated as follows:— 

(1) Owing to the canes being crushed by the ryots in inefficient cattle power mills, a large 
percentage of the juice is left unextracted from the cane and is burnt with the refuse 
cane for boiling the juice. 

(2) Owing to the method employed by the cultivators in boiling the juice over an open 
fire, the cane sugar or sucrose, i.e., crystallizable sugar, is to a large extent converted 
into what is known as grape sugar or glucose, which is upcrystallizable and which 
results in a large yield of molasses instead of sugar, and which has a considerably 
reduced value and can only be used for the manufacture of spirit or tobacco. 

(3) Owing to the high price of gur due to the demand which exists for it in the bazaars 

for consumption in that state, the purchase of it for refining into sugar becomes 
prohibitive. 

(4) To keep a gur refinery running for several months of the year, it becomes necessary 
to store large quantities of gur, and during the period of storage considerable 
deterioration takes place, the sugar in the gur being largely converted into molasses, 
especially during the monsoon season. 

(5) Coal or wood fuel is required to run the refinery, as the crushed cane having been used 
by the cultivator for boiling the juice to gur is not available. The price of coal is 
now very high, about Rs. 20 per ton, and as the gur refinery is not situated in the . < 
centre of the cane cultivation, freight charges for convoying the gur to the refinery 
have to be paid. 

(6) In order to refine the gur and turn out white sugar, it is necessary to filter the gur liquor 

through bone char, which process is obnoxious on account of religious principles to a 
large section of the Indian people. 

The advantages of manufacturing sugar direct from the cane, whereby sugar manufactoie 
is made a profitable business and as carried out in other countries, such as Java and Mauritius 
which dump their sugar into Bombay, may also be mentioned:— ,* 

- (1) The maximum quantity of juice is expressed from the canes by means of poweriilP*‘ 
steam driven mills whereby the canes are crushed several times in succession. 

(2) The juice as it leaves the mill is at once limed to neutralize acidity and so prevent 
the formation of molasses, bleached by the application of sulphurous acid gas in order 
to obtain white sugar, clarified, filtered and evaporated and boiled into sugar under 
a vacuum in order to further prevent the formation of molasses. It is then spun in 
the centrifugal machines in order to remove the molasses and the maximum quantity 
of sugar is turned out ready for the market. The molasses from this sugar is reboiled • 
to make a second quality, and even a third quality of sugar is produced. 

(3) The cane refuse or crushed cane, is utilized for generating the steam required to run 
the factory, and specially constructed boiler furnaces in factories designed for the 
most economical working, no other fuel being necessarj’. 

The factory is situated in the centre of the cane cultivation. 

(4) The use of bone char is not required by the direct process of manufacturing sugar front i 
the cane. 

From the forgoing it will be evident that the refining of gur should only be att^pt^ 
when the quality of gur is good and the price low, and this is a difficult thing to obtain 
there is a good market for the gur for consumption in that state. 4 • 

The numerous failuree of improperly designed concerns throughout the country tho 
lack of knowledge which prevails regarding sugar manufacture makes it imperative that t^ 
Government employ an expert, and this has already been recognized in the United Frovihoes, 
the Director of Agriculture, Mr. Halley, stating in his evidence before the Industries Oommk- 
, sion in November 1916 that “ The really essential thing is that the various Gkwenameats* 



aho^d nave at tfteir aisposaJ a ratMl larger numt»ej of expert advisors sucli as tlie sugar 
epj^eer in these provinces who cad advise on the projects put before them.” 

The price of sugar as now given by the Bombay Food Price Committee is Rs. 22 per cwt. 
or Rs. 440 pet ton. 

An increased tax of 10 per cent, was levied on imported sugar in the last budget of the 
Government of India. 

There is now no bounty fed continental beet sugar competition, and the present is an 
opportune time for projects to come forward and be considered by Government. 

In order that such.projects for the establishing of sugar factories in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency be successfully carried out, this Association are of opinion that Government should also 
render assistance as follows:— 

(1) By subsidizing at least the first factory. 

(2) By obtaining the necessary tract of land for cane cultivation and giving to a company 
at a nominal rent. 

(3) By giving the services of the officers of the Agricultural Department for supervising 

the cane cultivation. 

(4) By supplying canal water at nominal rates. 

In statistics giving the cost of production at three typical Java mills, the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Bombay, shows the profits on a share capital of 9 lakhs to be 45 per cent., and the 


. cost of sugar production is given as follows 

l^er ton of 
white Hugar. 

Rs. 

9'65 tons of cane at Rs. 4 ‘10 required to produce one ton of sugar .. 39 '56 

Cost of manufacture .. .. ... 30'84 

Cost of interest on capital borrowed for cane and sugar production, commis- 47 '21 
sion, marketing and taxation. 

Total .. 117-61 


Sale price = Rs. 169'27 per ton of sugar. 

Net profit = Rs. 51 -66 per ton of sugar. 

Calculating in a similar manner, using figures which apply to conditions prevailing in the 
Bombay Deccan, taking 10 tons of cane to produce one ton of sugar, the price of cane at 
Rs. 10 per ton, the co.st of manufacture at Rs. 40 per ton of .sugar and interest on capital 
borrowed, etc., at Rs. 50 per ton of sugar, the cost of sug.ir production works out as 


follows 

. \ • Per ton of 

4 white sugar. 

Rs. 

10 tons of cane at Rs. 10 required to produce one ton of sugar.. .. 100-0 

Cost of manufacture .. •• ■■ 

Cost of interest on capital borrowed lor cane and sugar production, commis- .50-0 
sion, marketing and taxation. 

Total .. 190-0 


Sale price -- say Rs. 100 per ton of sugar. 

Net profit = Rs. 210 per ton of sugar. 

In conclusion, this Association beg to point out that previous to the war, Mauritius, which 
b an island in the Indian Ocean of only 795 square miles area but on which there exist 80 sugar 
ketories turning out 200,000 tons of sugar annually,dumped the bulk of this sugar into Bombay, 
while all the cane cultivation and sugar factories on the island are worked by Indian labour. 

Ib is the opinion of this Association that if the Government now gives the necessary 
-vassistance suggested, there is no reason w'hy in a few years’ time there should not be a Mauritius 
in the Bombay Deccan. 

(Oral evidence was not given by any reprewnUdive of the Bombay Presidency 
Trades Association .) 
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Mb. John Wallaoe, C.E., Editor, “ Indian Textile Journal,” Bombay. 

Whitten Evidence. 

Training of iMhour and Superviiion. 

As the object of the Indian Industrial Ooramission is the development of the industrial 
forces of India in order to produce such merchantable goods as arc required for home consump¬ 
tion or e.Kport, I think i can beat 8erv(! their purpose by stating my impressions after an expe¬ 
rience of thirty years in India in building construction mechanical work and technical schools. 
India’s most urgent need at present is an industrial population whose, olficiency shall compare 
favourably with that of the peoples who have hitherto supplied so many of her material wants. 
Our industrial population is notoriously inefficient and the first consideration is to find a means 
of educating our workers in the essential knowledge of their duties, within a reasonable time, 
and within the available limit of nec.e.ssary expenditure. The most popular projei^t of technical 
education at present seems to be the opening of special factories in which the arts of producing 
certain articles of merchandise are to be taught to ignorant workmen. The articles are of 
course things that are in ismsiderable demand, and the work mu.st be ol a technically educative 
character. The word “ tiichnical ” as here used has nothine to do with science. As the 
factory is a school the men must lenve as soon as they acquire the desired efficiency, to give 
place to otlnu' ignorant men, and the quality of the product of this factory will bear the impress 
of imperfectly trained men. It may have to be sold at a loss. A really skilled craft would 
take at least t wo yearn to acquire and many factories would have to b(! opened to make any 
fair impression on an indu.»trial population that has been estimated at 2.'’) millions. The 
railways have trained their own workmen, but once trained, they have retained them by good 
pay and good treatment; thus any hwses incurnsl during training were easily recovered, but 
their trainjng did not influence other trades outside of tlio railway wprkshops. The training 
of an industrial jmpulation is a work against time, for it is urgent: the factory schools would 
have to be very numerous and would have to be staffed by sjiecially trained teacher-foremeu 
skilled in the arts of imparting knowledge in the language of the pujiils who would of course 
expect at least a living wage while learning the trade. There is no such class of foremen in 
India, and it would be useless to begin business without them, for the period of training of 
their pupils would depend very much upon their abilities. It has been usual to place a smart 
workman at the head of an industrial class on the assumption that he would make his pupils 
as good as himself. It is only in rare instances that he does ; as a rule he simply perpetuates 
the defects of his methods of work without a thought of any improvement. 

A competent teacher of handicraft must be able in clear and simple language to give a 
good reason for every movement made in the performance of any operation, giving special 
attention to the economy of time and of muscular effort that are wa.sted to such a deplorable 
extent iii India. 

As the success of tlic factory depends so much on the qualities of the foreman his training 
appears to be the first consideration, and the amount and quality of his instruction will have an 
important influence oii the success of the scheme. He may be just as easily over-trained as 
under-trained. In the former case the training takes more time, costs more, t.o the State and 
renders him dissatisfied with the pay of his position. This was the result of an experiment 
at the Poona College of Science. A number of young men were trained to be technical school 
teachers, but as their training qualified them for much better pay than that of their intended 
place in schools, they found giaid positions elsewhere. For the present purpose a very moderate 
amount of instruction of the right kind given to the right man will fully serve the purpose, 
ft is not necessary to teach the man a trade as well as to train him in the arts of instruction ; 
it is far better to begin with young men who had worked for some years at a trade and given 
• proofs of ability and intelligence ; they have by this time acquired the workshop point of view, 
to which all technical instruction should tend. A year's training in practically applied geometry*' 
demonstrating at the black board, simple drawing, simple arithmetic, and the tempering and 
sharpening of tools would qualify a man for bis duties and put him in the way of improviifg 
himself further. This man would carry into any workshop the only kind of instruction that tho 
average Indian workman is capable of assimilating. The incompetence of workmen and 
foremen in India adds greatly to the cost of establishing manufactories ; machinery is brok^mM 
or worn out for lack of adjustment, and the material that is damaged or spoilt adds much to 
the cost of the undertaking. It would be necessarv to provide these foremen with a living" 
wage while undergoing their year’s 'training, but the total cost would be much less than that 
of the experimental factories that have appealed so much to popular imagination. Ad inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the faults of the Indian worknuin as they exist at present is the only aaflt 
point of departure in the work of his reformation. The instruction to be generally effective ■ 
must be on a non-literate basis like that used by the railways in tfie training of tjheir adult •• 







men. The training of foremen is an alternative for the factory school but their sphere of acti- 
^ty would be in ordinary factories where work is now carried out without efiective supervision. 

^e above is the most rapid and economical method of reforming the ordinary workman but 
toe peat work of industrial regeneration must begin in the primary schools with a thorough 
inqui^ into the results of primary education upon the subsequent career of the children whose 
only instruction is obtained in these institutions. The very large proportioTi who forget all 
they learned in a very few years indicates a serious lack of utility in what they were taught 
and explains the indifference of the parents towards education in general. Is the village boy 
trained to take an intelligent interest in the things he sees around him ; is his legitimate 
curiosity arous*^ regarding plants and animals ' It is only rarely that a labouring man, skilled 
or unskilled, knows anything definite about the nature of cutting edges, the strength and 
durability of woods, the care of injuries, the preservation of drinking water, the dangers of 
flies and vermin, the art of freehand drawing, the holding power of nails and screws, the proper 
use of the plumb line and plumb level and other useful things, many of which may be learned 
in a single lesson and which produce an alertness of mind that is so valuable in after life. This 
kind of instruction demands an entirely new class of primary tetrehers adequately trained and 
paid, and until primary instruction is compulsory, the boy will not be allowed to stay long enough 
at school to learn the most necessary things and also reading and writing which belong to a 
more advanced stage. 

Among the subjects suitable to be taught in primary schools are basketry, cane and rattan 
work, matting, straw braiding, the sharpening of knives and tools and their appearance as 
seen through a strong lens, the gcrminatioti of seeds, knotting and splicing of cords. The 
subjects would of necessity vary in rural and urban schools owing to the diversity of occupa¬ 
tions, but in the cities the existing excess of clerical workers who cannot find employment 
should emphasize the claims of the instruction that leads to employment in the handicrafts. 

The distinction bctwf'cn industry and commerce is only vaguely understood by many men who 
talk publicly upon education ; these are the men who find in the technological institute a 
short cut to national sigicess. 

What India needs is trade schools whose course of iiatruction is very carefully based on 
the actual needs of the trades taught and without overloading the boys with a multiplicity 
of subjects. They should leave the schools in condition to continue their own education in 
.any desired line. 

A research institute is a very e.xponsive establishment and unless thoroughly fitted and Hesearoh uutfttiK 
staffed there had better be none at all. Much of India’s research work can be done more 
cheaply in England than here. One research institute should suffice for all India, for the 
co>intry is already provided with many laboratories where ordinary tests and analyses can 
be made. 

In the [iresent state of industrial India a very limited number of highly trained scientific 
men can find employment, but the need of reliable and intelligent workmen is so great as to 
call for the utmost effort of the Government to assist them in acquiring a knowledge of their 
duties. 


Laws and Regnhlmis relating to Patents. 

I have had 2.5 years’ experience in drafting specifications for inventors. The inventors I Th« Patent Uwa 
have had principally to deal with belong to the class who have been trained in the workshop and 
hod no scientific education ; they experiment by guess and trial, generally without drawings, 
but their devices indicate an inventive faculty that is worth developing with the right kind 
of training. Their position brings them into intimate contact with methods and appliances 
that are in need of improvement, but they know little or nothing about patents, they are verv 
often too poor to pay the cost of protection and they ask for financial assistance. 

, „ A college education does not seem to develop the inventive faculty; it seems rather to 
throw the student back on his text books than to the consideration of his problems in terms 
of work, cost and materials, putting the responsibility of the problem on the text book. 

Of the two classes, the workshop trained man seems to hold the greater promise of inven¬ 
tive originality of a useful kind although he cannot be expected to produce epoch-making dis¬ 
coveries. I therefore think that he is well worth such assistance as he might obtain from the 
“kiilfl of non-literate instruction that is indicated in my previous remarks. In his interest I 
would draw your attention to a modified patent law already adopted by Germany and Japan 
giving protection for “ utilities,” that is to say, devices of minor importance at a reduced 
rate, and for a period that in Germany is, I believe, six years and in Japan ten years. 

In view of the urgent need of a revival of what are known as cottage industries to meet 
toe present requirements of the county, and to serve as a nursery for the higher crafts, I think 
toe “ utilities law ” woul3 be worth a trial even if it should throw a good deal of extra work 
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on the Indian Patent Office. But it would be useless unless its existence and purpose were 
known and explained in all trade and industrial schools. 

There is an enormous field in India for inventions of a labour-saving kind, for there are 
few operations of the Indian craftsman that do not involve a waste of physical labour and of 
time. The chief object of his education should therefore be to cultivate and promote the 
habit of rational thinking with regard to his work. 

If a utilities law, properly advertised, could help to arouse in his.mind somewhat of the 
aku tness of the .Tapauese, of which we have now such abundant evidence in our bazaars, it 
would need no further justification, for the mental reform of the Indian workman is the 
foundation upon which the industrial reorganization of the country will rest. 

( Mr. IVdllacc ibil not (/ire crideiicc ) 
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Mb. 11. 0. SuoriiRiDoK, M.l.C.F... Sanitarii Eiujiuccr to Gorormnent, Bombay, Poona. 

M'ritten Evidence. 


Note on the imrcliaae of Stores by Government. 

■ There is no objection to lists being published of imported articles but these lists should, 
be compiled by the authorities in charge of the commercial museums. The Superintending 
Engineers can ijuito easily send copies of the indents to the museum authorities. The compil¬ 
ation of a combined list would probably entail an enormous amount of labour on Superintending 
Engineers’ and Secretariat offices. 

The proposal to exhibit such articles in conunercial museums will in a large number of 
cases be impractioable. For instance, it is impossible to order duplicate sets of engines and 
pumps, expensive meters such as Ventuii meters with self recording apparatus, etc., etc. If 
such exhibits are made they must be confined to simple and inexpensive items comprised under 
the term “ imported articles.” 

In cases where these articles are already manufactured m this country there appears to, 
be no necessity to exhibit similar imported articles. 

In all cases the commercial museums should jiay for all samples including cost of carriage, 
etc. 1 am doubtful however whether there will be any practical benefit derived from the 
institution ol such commercial museums. 

I am of the ojiinion that the present system relating to the purchase of stores by Govern¬ 
ment departments leads to great delay and prevents the majority of firms of repute establishing 
branches in this country. 


1 am of the opinion that the Director General of Stores should have representatives in all 
the important centres in India such as Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras. When articles 
are required, Ihe local branches of English firms and local manufacturers should be called on 
lor tenders, and also the Director General of Stores should be asked to tender through his local 
representative. 

If then the latter is in a position to ofier a better quotation than the local branchy of 
English firms or the local manufacturers, he should be instructed to prepare an indefrti'Al^ 
arrange for the supply of the articles. A reasonable time must be allowed for all these piu^ 
to tender, as they will probably require to cable to England for prices. When designs are called 
for, the period will require to be even longer. 


In deciding on w'hich tender should be accepted due consideration must be given to the 
period required for the supply as quoted. 

The system of Government inspection of local purchases must be extended as the 
purchases themselves extend and the articles imported by the Director General ol S' 
representative should be equally open to inspection. For heavy articles this could probably 
be conveniently arranged for at the docks during unloading. 



The above are suggestions to which there may be no doubt several objections, bijt L,'- 
believe a practicable proposal can be evolved somewhat on the lines indicated above. 


Obai, Evidence, 21st November 1917. 

President.—Q. You have concentrated your attention largely osAhe question of the 
imrchase of stores. In yonr written evidence, half way down you say, " I am of the opinion 
that the present system relating to the purchase of stores by Government departments leads 
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to great delay, and prevents the majority of firms of repute establishing branches in this 
country. I am of the opinion that the Director General of Stores should have representatives 
in all the important centres in India, such as Bombay. Calcutta, Karachi and Madras.” You 
mean by the Director General of Stores, the Director General at the India Office?— A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t mean a new Director General in India? How would it work if you had 
India Office representatives with their subordinates here? They would not be subordinate 
to the Government of India, would they?— A. They would be agents to the Director 
General of Stores. 

Q. And they will bo independent of the Government of India?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be simpler for the Director General of Stores under the Government 
hero to have his agents in different parts of the country purchasing what can be purchased 
in the country, either manufactured here, or purchased through the representatives of the 
home firms, handing over to the Director General of Stores at the India Office the residue of 
the indents that could not conveniently be purchased here?— A. That I think means that 
the local officer cannot deal with a firm direct. My idea was that a local officer could go to 
the local firms’ representatives and discuss mutters with them, point out exactly what he 
wants, and get them to modify his plans, or may himself modify his plans after discussion 
with the firm itself. 

Q. The local purchasing officer you mean?— A. 1 mean the district officer could 
discuss the matter with the firm who is supplying a Hpecial class of material or article. I do 
not like the idea of anyone coming between him and the firm. 

Q. Would you avoid that by having the kK-al representatives of the India Office at 
Madras or Bombay?— A. You would not do away with it altogether, until we can get all 
firms represented in this country. We cannot help it. 

Q. But you are confusing two or three issues now. The (juestion of purchasing from 
firms with representatives here is independent of the proposition as to who sholild do the 
purchasing. We can discuss those separately. What I want to know is. why is it you want 
representatives in Madras, Bombay and elsewhere, of the India Office, instead of represen¬ 
tatives of the Government of India? -.1, 1 do not think I really went into that point, ns 

, to whom tho representatives should be under. 

Q. Officially it makes a great deal of dllVeriiiice whether the India Offici' has got local 
buying agents here, or the Government of India.- d. 1 had it in my mind that the India 
office should not, give up its control over the purchase of stores entirely. 

Q. Presumably the India Office sticks to this so-called privilege, because it is also an 
advantage to the Government of India to have at home one authority for the purchase of 
stores that authority also having the I'xjiert staff to inspect the stores before they are 
despatched: hut if yon cun buy anything in this country, why cannot tho Government of 
India itself organise its own buying agency? .1. I do not think there is any objection to 
that. ' 

Q. You don’t mean to suggest that it is an advantage to the India Office to have its own 
representatives out here?— A. Not necessarily. I rather want the rule that you must go to 
the Director General of Stores modified so as to encourage more English firms to set up out 
here. 

: Q. There is a certain advantage in having representatives of home firms in India, 

"^feectoise these representatives of hoim firms can meet the requirements of the country 
'mftre perfectly than would be done if purchases were made entirely at home.—d. That is 
my idea. 

Q. That evidence has also been given by other witnesses. Then following up that, you 
don’t see any disadvantage in the Government of India having it's own purchasing officer 
tore, a sort of Director General of Stores ter India, with purchasing officers at Bombay, 
iypalcutfa, Karachi, Madras, etc.'? You would not limit it to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras? 

No, that is merely a suggestion. 1 was thinking more of things that had to come out 
from England. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Following up the idea that wo have local Directors of Stores to 
whom indents would be sent, will it be necessary to establish commercial museums? Won’t 
ewsh office of the local Director be for all practical purposes a museum?—d. By ‘‘museum" 
would be understood that the Director has to have actual articles there. He could equally 
well have it in the form of a catalogue. 

Q. But if there is created in India an official organisation for the purchase of all 
locally made stores would there not be a gi-adual transition from articles imported to the 
same class of articles manufactured locally'.’—d. Then we arc empowered to buy direct 

now. 

Q. But yon say that there should be commercial museums?—d. I said there was 
no objection, did not I? I am not very much in favour of them. 
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Q. Is there any necessity for them, if you have this local organisation purchasing 
stores, and with a department very intimately in touch with what is going on in the country 
in regard to loca' manufactures and stores, machinery and plant imported by agents of 
foreign firms?—/I. T do not see the necessity for a museum, I must say. I am not opposed 
to the idea, if it is going to do other people any good. 

Q. Do you tliink it would do peoph' any good?—I said it must be confined to 
simple and iuexjiensive articles. At the present moment most of iny work will consist in 
purchasing pumping machinery and piping. You could not ket'p duplicates of pumpmg 
inachinery in India; you could keep sa,tuples of small articles, hut there must he a large 
nuiidier of articles which yott could not keej) in India. For such articles W(^ shoidH refer to 
catalogues. 

Q. A commercial museum is not Intended to be a mere show. It would be of interest 
mainly to those engaged in manufactures. For instance, in the case of the jiottery trade, 
the maimlaeturers of ))otterv would surely be more intinnitely in touch with what is going on 
abroad than the curator of flic imiscum, hut unless the museum was kept up to date, they 
would oidy find antiquated tyjies of ware (whihitt'd which would not he of any practical use 
to (hem?— A. It would he (piite jiossihle that the munufnetures would not he up 1o date. 

Q Therefore it would he rather harmful than advantageous?— A. Fossibly. 

Sir F ]]. Sicirart. Q T understand that your jioint is that tliis list of imported 
articles will he so long and tnlo's so much time to conqiile tliat Sipicriutending F.ngiiieers’ 
offices coidd nol ]ioKsihly deal with them?— A. Mv idea was that it might giv(' the offices 
a lot of extra work. 

(,). Thev would not have the time or knowledge. Imt if a, local department lanie into 
being they could i)uhlish Ihe list ?—A Yes, that is more or less what I said; it should be 
compiic'd by the authorities in cliarge of the commercial museums. 

<,) Flit afc.'irding (o yoiii' twidence yiai have not got much faith in commercial 
museums?— A. I presumed at the timi' that cominereial museums would he instituted, 
and ])roha.hly would he under the same officers. 

Q. Fven so, it would he better doiu' hv the (Tovernment Stories Department?— A. 

Yes. 

Mr (i. A. Thoman. — Q. 1 gather you are nut in favour of these commercial museums, 
but if they wei'i' introduced, one of the effects at any rate would be to show indigenous 
maimfacturei'K the class of articles which they would he required to manufacture?— A. 
That 1 think is the main object. 

Q. Then you would have to show the prices of the imported articles. It is no good 
showing him what he has to maimtacture unless he knew the price. Do not you think there 
would he great difficulty in putting on the price? What price would you put, the f. o. b., or 
the jirice landed in Dombay?— A'. The price landed in Bombay. 

Q. It w'ould lie more useful to have cx-godown prices. Don’t you think that home 
maniifactun rs would object to their invoice prices being exposed to the public in com¬ 
mercial museums? Would there not he a strong objection to it on their part?—A. They 
might object, hut it i annot be helped. We must get competition out here. 

Q. Do you think Government would be justified in publishing the invoice prices?— 
A. That is a fwint T have not gone into. It is a thing we all want to get at, viz., the prices, 
and what various people charge. 1 daresay firms might object, but I do not see that they 
have any real grounds for objecting. If their articles are cheaper than somebody else’s, and 
of^good quality, they need have no fear about publishing the price. 

Q. Later on you refer to local purchases. You say, “ The system of Goveniment 
inspection of local purclmses must b(' extended as the local purchases themselves extend.” 
Do yon propose to maintain a special inspecting staff?— A. Yes. 

Q. Tinder whom would they he?—A. 1 presume there would bo one central authority, ’ 
say in each big town like Bomlmy and Karachi. I think at the present moment the in¬ 
specting officer is a railway <ifficer in Bombay. I am not certain. 

Q. He inspects local purchases only?— A. Tie inspects others ns well, I believe, if he 
is asked to. 

Q. Would the same officer inspect articles imported by the Director General of Stores 
representatives?— A. Yes, I think that is also desirable. 

Q. 1 presume the articles are inspected by someone of his staff before they come out, 
and you would have a second inspection when they come out. Would not certain difficul¬ 
ties arise if the inspector here did not pass the articles?— A. That cannot be helped; if the 
article is not right, it should be pointed out. 

Q, Is that not done at present?— A. We do not take the trouble to point this out. We 
have got the article out here and have to put up with it. 
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. P‘y°“ ‘1’^®*® specific instances in which articles received here were not up to 
Sttodard? A. There are cases of article coming out which I would not pass myself in 
certain respects. 

_ Q. In respect to quality?— A. It might be a question of finish; for instance, I can 
give you a case in connection with certain gates I ordered. It is a small point, but it ought 
to have been pointed out. There wore wheels on the side of the gates in rectangular slotted 
holes. These holes were shown as truly rectangular: when they arrived out here the slots 
had been drilled out and the projections left over between the drillings had never been 
chipped off. It was not a class of work that I would have passed. That was passed by the 
inspectors at home. 

0. What did you do with them when they came out? A. The defect did not prevent 
the gates working all right. 

Q. What happens in the case of an article that is found to be too inferior on arrival; is 
it sent back home?—/(. 1 have not had an article too inferior to use. I have not had much 

to object to in regard to ((iiality. My main objection is the delay in getting things. The 
articles we got from England, from what 1 have seen, are far superior to those of local manu¬ 
factures. 

Q. Then you would give the local inspector the right to reject things from the Director 
General of Stores and send them back to England?—/I. If they were as bad as that he 
would have to have the power. I presume they would not come out so bad. 

iQ. The fact that you had a local inspector would help to improve the quality?— A. I 
think it would prevent things like what I pointed out, if they knew that somebody else was 
going to inspect tho things. The local inspector would have very much more power in point¬ 
ing out things which he did not consider wore correct. 

Q. The main obji'ct would be to supply some check?—.4. If you are going to purchase 
direct from firms in Bombay, you must have local inspectors. 

I ’ * ^ 

Q. But your inspector is not only to inspect local purchas('s, luit articles sent out by the 
Director General of Stores?—.1. 1 take it that firms would point that out at once. The 

Director General of Stores should not be in a position to send out things without subseejuent 
inspection, while the firms’ goods are subject to inspection. To mak(^ things e(|ual the 
* articles sent out by the Director General of Stores must he liable, to the same inspection. 

<S'cV I). J. Tata.—(^. How fur have you been able to secure' your own rc'quirements 
locally in your own line? Have you managc'd to secure anything locally?— A. In what 
way: in machineify? 

Q. Machinery, stores or anything? /I. Machinery, I do not think. Sinci^ I have 
been in my present a))pointment we have' had all construction slopped, on account of tlu' 
war, so I have not had much experience in that way. As regards in-igation work, which T 
was on before, I have obtained things locally, but certainly if there, was plenty of time, 1 was 
always in favour of getting them through the Director General of Stores, because there is no 
doubt that the articles are goc'd that we get out. I am talking of sluice work for dams 
and weirs. 

Q. Wi'ie there no indigenous nmnufacturcs of these things in the country?—4. There 
are. There are two or three firms in Bombay that will construct similar articles, but I do 
not consider the quality is up to the EiUglish standard. It may be good enough. 

Q. In view of the orders of Govermuenl that all stores, and everything possible, should 
be purchased in this country, if they setve the imrpose, would you not try to give them a 
chance?—.4. When T was purchasing, 1 think the order was that we had to indent for all 
stores from England. It is sonu time ago since I was an executive officer, some tJ or 7 years 
ago. 

Q. You have got to indent u|K)n the Simes Department?— A. My impression is that 
we were bound to indent from England, unless for n'asons of urgency, when we bought 
them locally for want of time. 

President .—Those rules have gone. It is no use discussing that. 

Sir D. J. Tatu.—Q. You say, I am of the opinion that the present system relating 
to the purchase of stores by Government Departments leads to great delay, and prevents the 
majority of firms of repute establishing branches in this country.” Don’t you think it also 
discourages indigenous manufactures to some extent?— A. It may, certainly. 1 would not 
like to say “yes” or “no”, as it is a subject I have not studied. It is quite possible, how¬ 
ever, that it does. 

Q. If no attempt is made to purchase things here, people are not encouraged to 
manufacture the things required. But if enquiries are made in this country, it would 
promote the manufacture of those articles. Would it not?—4. It is quite possible. I 
look upon that as wholly a question of price. I think for a veiy long time we shall have 
to go to England, on this side of India. 
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Q. For what?— A. For iron work, becauBe the question of carriage by rail conies 
in. I do not think your own works can compete with English articles imported by sea to 
Bombay or near Bombay. I may be wrong; simply on account of the sea freight being so 
much cheaper. 

Q. As it liapja ns, they do compete, and we are able to supply the Bombay market?— 
.1. Now? 

Sir 1). .1 Tula. —Not now, even before; because the railways have given special faci¬ 
lities. 

Hoii'hic Sir ]‘'it:uU)}iO!i durrimhhoy. — Q. Jii your se.cond paragraph you say, “ If 
such exhibits are made they must be confined to simple and inexpensive items comprised 
under the term ‘ Imported articles.’ ” Is it because you think that big engines will be 
too bulky for a museum?--.4. It will be too expensive for one thing. 

Q. .\nd there is no possibility of making them here? A. There is a possibility in 
time. At the present moment 1 do not think there are any fn ins that manufacture pump¬ 
ing machinery to any exterd:. They are beginning to think about it I know, because I have 
had temders from a firm iii Calcutta, which pift up a dcssign for an engine which was to be 
manufactunal locally. In tlu* opinion of the Mechanical Engineer to Government it was 
not a suitable design. 

Q. Thdess these' artieb's ar(> manufactured, how are Indian manufacturers to 
know what imj)ro\ement is needed in an article?— A. 1 should hope the local manufac¬ 
turer would imi)rove things hims('lf. without knowing what other improvements are going 
on (dB('where. 

Q How can he know what the Government wants?— A. lie can alw'ays discuss 
things with the local ofTicer. 

Q Then about the di>|(artment for indenting for these articles, do you think local 
Directors of lnduKti'i('s would be able to manage the department lo.’ally; whatever articles 
can be produced liere they can easily buy, because they know wk're it is manufactured. 
They will have their depaitment uj) to date, and know where these articles can be made, 
and whelher the\ can be had in this presidency-— A. I do not follow your (juestion. 

Q. If the purchasing ])i>])artment of the local stores is under the local Director of 
Industrie's, do ymi think h(' woidd be tlu' proper ofiici'r to manage that department?— 
Imdei the jna'seiit circumstanc('s the indents are senf to the General Stores Department, 
aren't they?— A. Yea. 

Q. But if a local olTicer is ap])ointed heie. do von think h<> will be the proper agency 
through which the stores can be |)urchased?- .1. For home stores? My object is to lot 
the local officer deal direct, if he can, with firms in Bombay. He would treat the Director 
(JeiK'ral of StoH's as a. local firm, except that the Directoi' General of Stores' representative 
would liave all the firms in England not represetited out here behind liini. 

G- -Did he will be alib' to jairchasi' local made articles? -A. I am only referring to 
ailicles not maiiufacturi'd locally, and to local branches of English or foreign firms. 

Q. He can deal here directly?— A. For local manufactures he can deal direct. I see 
no objoci, in introducing anybody between him and the manufacturers. 

(?. But the present system you say causes groat delay?--/!. The present system of 
indenting on England is very lengthy. No indent can he sent which does not allow' of a delay 
of six monlh.s. If was the l ule—I may be wrong—that six months were to be allowed for 
the supply of articles. I have ni'ver had anything sent out in six months. I always 
indented in the hope that 1 might get the articles out in a year. 

G- What has been the longest pi-riod?—.1. About a year. I think, speaking from 
memory. 

Q. Is the work delayed lu'cordingly, or have you to send the order very much in 
advance?— A. You have to send very much in advance. That was my principle. The 
■ moment I got my instructioiiK to start work. 1 sent in the indent for all the sluices which I 
know I would not want for a year or year and a half. I had to get designs oid from England, 
which had to be approved fii si. 

President. — Q. You fortunately wen' not transferred before the articles arrived?_ A. 

No. I saw the work through fi om start to finish. ' 

Mr. C. li. IjOie. — Q. You stated that at present officers out here have a fairly freo hand 
to purchase articles manufactured in the countrv. But we hax’e had a considerable amount 
(it evidence before us, both direct and indirect, that that condition is not fully complied with 
and the indents which have come forward recently, and have been dealt with by the Munitions 
Hoard, show that, as a matter of fact, tlu're are very considerable (pipntities of articles habitu¬ 
ally being obtained from England which could have been made in this country; small articles 
mostly. Do you think the device ymi suggest of making the representative of the Director 
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country, or can be made.—rl. My evidence is not intended to touch that at all. 
rejected?~I'“ no!"'' ""satisfactory, so bad as to be 

hsv«?:n same thing about articles manufactured by local firma?-4 I 

it ouTwh^ "h"* """i manufacture and see them tested, and 
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Q. Have you rejected piping‘.>—,4. I have never bought piping, except “specials.” 
Q. You have not lamght piiies and found that they have not stood the pressure they 

Son """ •» ei .n 

Q. In regard to commercial muReums, would it not be the case that the only thine 
that (Miniuercial muse^ims could show with advantage would be the products of unorganised 
industries, becuusv, the organised industries, unlike bazaar itidustries, could find out 
what was needed trom the local Department of Industries?—/I. That is quite {lossible. 

Prestdent.- Q. Your idea, is that there should bo more local purchasing of articles 
that are itniiorted from home, in order that firms may be encouraged to have I heir brunches 
here..'—/]. That is my main object. 


Q. Going still further, 
purchasing from those firms, 
articles in this c(aintr\".’—.1. 


you think it would bo a greater advantage if. Instead of 
we shoidd do some'lhing more towards manufacturing the 
(kulainly, if you can get the qualitv. 


^ Q. The tact that those firms are here and know the requirements of the coimtrv 
would encourage them to set up manufacture here of the very same articles. Would that 
not necessarily follow from firms coming out and setting up their selling branches here- 
would they not pass into mamifacturiiig branches-.'-^.4. I fancy a great many would’ 
because they would he saved tin' trouble of getting the things from Kngland. ’ 


Q. Also they would bo able to see the wants of the country and estimate requirements 
on a scale sufficient t.o warrant their organising works. That being so, could you not 
answer Sir I'a/.uibhoy s qiu^stion that the local purchasing officer ought to be an officer 
who should be answerable to the Director of Industries in the iirovinces, if there is such a 
Director. Our first aim is the develofiraent of industries, and conae(|uentlv the purchasing 
officer must be a man who purchases or is able to purchase from home, but he first of all 
takes care tliat that article cannot be iiianufachired hen-. Would that not be his duty 
first to see whethei- the article could be matiufactiired in the ciniiitrv before piirclmsin-' from 
anybody at home'.' Tliat was (be point of Sir h'azulblioy’s question.—.1. It is a little 
difficult. I do not want to take that power away from the local officer. 


Q. The local officer being wh.it? I. The local E.veciitive Engineer. 

Q Hut if you allowed every local Executive Engineer to purcliase what he wanted 
from a local nnu, don t you tliuik wo Hhould noon oroalo a big inonagorie of wliito olc'nhantK * 
don’t you think that' if the local Executive Engineer has a fancy for a particular brand of 
article and buys that arlicle. no local firm i:- ;;oing to discourage his biiving i( ■’ 'J'ho next 
man who comes in has different ideas, and .,ets to work to biiv from another local represen- 
tative; at this rate we should soon start a local museum of articles.—.4. f do not think you 
should fear that exactly. 


Q. Would it not be better if the purchases wore made by some provincial controlling 
officer who would consult the district officer as to what he waiihal, but at the .same time 
would exercise a certain amount of control over that district officer as to what he ought to 
buy/—dl. If you can get a controlling officer who is perfect, J would say certainly. 

Q. It is oasier to got one controlling officer who is perfect than a lot of local officers 
who are all perfect?—A. Hut you have got an expert here now in the case of machinery- 
the Mechanical Engineer to Govi'riiment, who is rospousible for the design of any pumps 
which are put in under schemes prepared by me. He is only one officer. ' * 

Q. He would be tfio principal officer under the Director of Industries for buying 
pumps?—dl. He is still liable to be overruled by the Director. That is a point which I 
do not think is desirable. 

L U 
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Q. Somebody must be boss. When two men ride a horse one must ride behind?— 
A. 1 know, but I am not certain that the local Director would be the best man to put in. 
He cannot know everything. 

Q. Still yon have specialists who advise you. If the Director of Industries does not 
consider that tluit advice is sound, h(> consults the Government of India, the Director 
General of Industries if you like to call him so?— A. Yon would probably introduce what 
they tiave got in England, Gonsulting Engineers. They are not always perfect. 

G- They act as good brakes?— A. I know in the case of one indent we sent home 
that the opinion was given by the Director General of Stores that our designs were not 
suitablt'. and another firm’s designs were suggested. The Chief Engineer wrote back 
tliat. as they could not supply according to our design, he would have the articles made 
locally. That was the opinion of the Consulting Engineer, which we did not agree with. 

Q. The Consulting Engineer at home would not kta)w tlu' re(iuiremcnts of India, 
but the Consulting Engineer out here would be a man with wider knowledge?—A. That 
was a purely local condition. 

Witness No. 318. 

\{r. Mn E. M. Deshi'ANDE, Clunnnan of the Board of Dirreiorx of the Deccan Match 

Mannfactnrinri Coirtixinii, Limited, Knrad. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I have some experience of raising capital for Ihe match industry and I am of opinion 
that peojile are very unwilling to invest tlieir money in industrial enterprise. They think 
that it is no investment, which is unfortunately vc'ry true under the present circumstances 
and whenever tliiy contribute anything they start with the idea that they have made a 
gift. The public has such a distrust about industrial enterprise and so whatever small 
savings they have they invest in land. Investment in lands can be made in small sums 
ev('n aild so people who can alford to go on investing suc h sums. Another advantage is 
that the management of their investment is in their own luands and to this is to be added 
their knowledge of the business. 

An industry like that of matches requires a large amount of capital. The management' 
is to remain in the hands of persons other than these small contributors. Business is quite 
new to them as well as to those who work the factory. Industrial enterprise does not appeal 
to people who have very small savings to invest. To attract people to invest money in 
industrial concerns, assurance must be given, firstly, about the safety of their investment 
and, si'condly, about the interest. If they get such an assurance in the case of some new 
concerns and if they are conviiu'ed that there is very little ])robability of the concerns being 
failures, the need of assurance will cease to exist and people will start business solely on 
their own responsibility. 

lovernmont assUt- The people have implicit faith in the Government and so such an assurance if it comes 
• from Government—call it guarantee - will be extremely valuable. What sort of assiirancA* 

. , is required for a particular industry has to lie determined on the merits of each case. But 

■ hew industries will not stand the pi-esent keen comjietition unless Government come to the 
rescue of the persons who start such concerns. As far as the mutch industry is concerned 
Government aid may be given in any of the forms suggested in paras 1, 2, 3 and 6 of 
Question No. 5. The Bombay, the Madras and the Punjab Governments have given 
pecuniary and substantial helji to the Ahmednagar hand-loom industry, and to the Madras 
and the Arabala glass-works respectively. 

amonBltatioB tacto- Demonstrations are of the utmost importance for the match industry. Experiments 
have often to be made as regards wood and composition. The latter jilays a verv import¬ 
ant part in the manufacture of matches and more so in the peculiarly damp climate of this 
countiy. The wwid that is recommended by Mr. H. B. Troup, Imperial Eorest 
Economist of the Government of India, as suitahle and available has many defects and 
is, so to say, unsuitable foi- manufacture in its original state. It is blnidf in coiour, its fibres 
arc not straight, it is brittle, atnl when placed side bv side with the Austrian or other foreign 
matches presents a very poor appearance. And as this is the only available wood that Can 
be had in large (piantities it must undergo a series of chemical processes before it becomes 
suitable foi- matches. The bark of the wood and tin; inner log that remains behind after 
peeling are at {iresent of no use and these are used as fuel. Exiierimeiits have to be made 
therefore to see whether this wastage can he utilized in some way. A niamifacturer is un¬ 
able to make all these exiieriments and so the opening of a demonstration factorv is 
neeessary. 

ttduitrial baaki. Pusiness is hampered for want of sufficient funds. Tattle provision is made at the 

outset for preliminary expenses, spare parts of inachinerv. rolling stock and other things 
important and necessary for the manufacture of an article. The capital collected is almost 
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ment of actual work very little or no margin is left. If the finished goods produced are 
sold readily for cash then only can the manufacturer pull on. But when he is in a hurry 
to have his goods sold he cannot got a remunerative price. In order to facilitate the work of 
the manufacturer the organisation of an industrial bank is necessary. The hank should 
supply floating capital for the industry. But there is another important function which the 
bank has to perform. I'bnished goods have very often to be sold on credit. The purchaser 
does not send money with his order but wants to pay after he gets the delivery of the goods. 

After he gets delivery he does not send the money immediately and in some cases the 
money is lost. If such a. bank is opened and has branches at business ceiitres. goods can 
* be sent on the customer furnishing a credit on the bank. The manufacturer and the 
purchaser are both safe in the transaction. 

If well established hanks open their branches at business centres then there is no 
necessity of a new' industrial bank. But so long as this is not done a new industrial bank 
seems to be an absolute necessity. People who may be unwilling to invest their money in 
industrial enterprisi^s are likely to invest in such a bank and thus indirectly help the 
industries that are started. If the proposed bank has (iovnrnment support and is parti¬ 
ally under (hn'ernment control it will easily enlist public confidence and will attract 
deposits. 

Wood is the principal riovernmenl-owned raw material reipiired for the manufacture 1'rnuapottaiffleultiefl, 
of matches. But thi'i-e are difficulties in transporting it from the forest to the factory. 

Means of communication is the present difliculty. The, (TovernmenI fon'st is at places 
more than ten miles away from the main road and there being no wav of communication 
except a small rough jialh the w'ood has to be drawn by bullocks m’ even by men in certain 
places. The cost of the “ lead ” is thus enormously inenaised. Another difliculty is 
that of felling the tree. The tree is sumamded by others not useful for matches, and when 
a tree has to he singlei| out from so many neighbouring trees persons more tlym those 
required for actually telling have to he euqiloyed simjily to see that no damage is done to 
the other trees. 

The first difficulty cun be easily removed without causing any e.xtra expenditure to 
government, (iovernment can make roads from the forest uji to the main roads. The 
money so spent will be more' than I'eeoujied inasmuch as valuable wnfals, like teak, which 
at present have' to be sold at a low rate only for want of roarls, will bring in a got3d price. 

Thus the making of roads is of benefit to (iovernment and of much use to the mak'h faetray. 

Now 1 will turn to another difficulty caused hv the roads in the forest. At present 
wood can be felled only for six months in the yeai-. During the whole of the rainy season 
and for two months after that wood eatumt be felled. In these six months it is ])ractic.ully 
impossible (o enter the forest and so the wood re(|uired for the, inanufaeture of the whole 
year has to be cut and hdled in six months only. The driei; the wood the more useless it 
becomes for manufacture. This causes a substantial loss inasmuch as wood is wasted and 
the matches turned out are of inferior quality. 

New plantations of wood suitabh' foi" matches will solve all the present difircuities. 

This being important, I shall deal at some length with the point. 

Matches are required for the daily use of all, the rich and poor alike. The rapid 
increase in the consumption of matrhef- proves the same thing. One match factory which 
produces 250 gross of Imxes daily <'an hardly supply thc3 wants even of one district like 
Satara. This means that rtearly two tons of wood are required daily for tlie working of 
■one factory in district. I mention this to show that wood is required in no small quantity 
and that Government should have the plnotations as near as imssible to the business 
centres. The quality of the wood to he planti'd should be carefully selected so that the hark 
and the iimer log will be of some use. The; plantation of such trees would greatly encour¬ 
age the manufacture of matches. 

The match industry is dependent on many other industries such as paper, chemictals, 
labels and other sundry articles. Eneouragen)ent to the match industry means indirect 
encouragement to those industries which have got a ready market for their finished goods. 

Jfhe high freight charged on matches is another obstacle in the way of this industry. Railway freight. 
The railway charges are prohibitive. Moreover some railways have made rules that frciglit 
shall be charged on twenty maunds even though the goods hooked are 1 or two 2 maunds in 
weight. Such hard and stringent rules must be abolished. The railway companies should 
be asked to charge only the minimum freight that has been sanctioned by the Government 
of India. The freight now charged is very near the maximum. 

Lack of primary edudation does hinder industrial development. It has been found Training of labour, 
that persons who have got primary education often grasp things more easily than their 
illitorate co-workers. The former wwk with confidence and ease while the latter appear to 
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1 ) 1 “ always diffident and cliunsy. Months pass before an illiterate worker can be entrusted 
with the responsibilitv of a piece of work while he takes many more months to require 
anything like efficiency. During all this time the manufacturer is a loser, because no 
workman can remain an apprentice. He is to be paid, from the beginning, a full wage 
owing to the increased demand for labour, while the work that he does is unsatisfactory, 
hlven with this many of them after the expiry of some months leave the factory thinking 
theiuBelv('a incompetent tor the work. Some have to be told to leave for the same reason. '*■ 

The effect of all this is that the factory suffers. Technical education is equally 
importanl and early steps should be taken to impart it at least in the Mutiicipal towns. 

Traiiiinf; oi .n|„ r\r '['[jp supervising staff and the iminager should also yiass through a course of instruction. 

Such instruction they can get at a demonstration factory. Skilhul labour and expert 
managers and supervising staff are essential for the i)rosperity of an industry and the sooner * 
.steps are taken in this direction the better. 

The Municipalities and the Local Hoards can help the industry hy e.xempting goods 
from octroi duties and other taxes on the concern. The loss to an individual Municipality 
will he very small hut such exemption will also prove useful in its way to the industry. 

Uwcriiuient^ «id | ^jH uow summarize and state briefly the Government aid which is necessary and 
nmll'li ladiiurv. ' Urgent for the match factory that I re|)resent. that is. the Deccan Match Manufacturing 
Gompany. Ijimited. Karad. 

(fl) A grant-in-aid of five thousand ruia'cs annually for at least five years, as in the 
case of the Ahmednagar loom industry. 

(b) F()vpst roads. 

(r) Itednction of railway freight to the minimum scale sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

((/) Plantations of wood. 

(c) Opening of a demonstration factory. 

if) Organisation of an industrial bank. • • 

(g) Advice to Municipalities and Local Hoards to exempt from taxes the locally pro¬ 
duced matches, the raw material, etc. . 

I 

Orai. Ev'iDENCii, ‘21st Novkmher 1917. 


I'ri’iiKlcvt .—Q. You are the chairman of the board of directors of the Deccan Match 
Manufacturing Com}mny : are you at liberty to tell us the capital of the Oo!npany?-.“-^. 
Y'es, Hs. 1 lakh. 

Q All paid up? - A. Rs. 70.000 has been called up. 

(,). And the Rs. 70.000 called up is all .solid cash?— A. Y’es. 

Q. No nominal capital?--,4. No. 

Q. How many directors have you got?- ,1. Seven directors. 

Q. The company is well managed?— A. It is not working now. 

Q. So the directors do not draw any director's fees?— A. They never drew fees even 
w'lii'ii the factory was working. 

Q. They worked out of patriotism?— A. No: the factory didn’t pay and so the 
directors didn't receive fees. 


G. When did the factory commence operations? A. In 1909. 

Q. And when did it cease?—A. In 1915. 

Q. During that time they didn’t pay any dividend at all?— A. Not at all. 

Q. Made no profits?— A. No. Only in one year we could make both ends meet. 

Q. You turned out large quantities of matches?— A. Not large, but we did make some 
quantities. 

Q. What is the name of the brand that you sold?— A. We had many brands: Ante¬ 
lope. Prince of Wales and Maruthi. 

Q. Who was managing your factory?— A. At the beginning one Mr. KarmarkaPwae 
manager, and then the secretary was the manager. 

Q. Was your manager an I'xpert trained in match manufacture?— A. It was supposed 
at that time that Mr. Karmarkar had some experience. 

Q. Where was his training obtained?--,4. He was in some other match factory, and 
then he came to Karad. 


Q. So you had no expert manager?—.4 No. 

Q. And none of the directors were experts in match manufacture?— A. None.' 


■ 'A' 
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Q. Can you remember the relative cost of the splint and the match head—^the chemicals 
and the wood? A. I can tell the different prices at that period when the factory was 
working; now of course I do not remember; I cannot tell as the factory is not working. 

Q. What was the relative cost of the chemicals that you used and the wood that you 
used? You used a certain amount of timber for the splint and for the boxes, and you used 
® ^o’lnt of chemicals for the head of the match and also for the manufacture of 

the boxes; can you remember what these two groups of raw materials cost you relatively?— 
A. You want the proportion? 

Q. Yes, the proportion; what was it, half and half, or onc-quarter and three- 
quarters?— A. It will be in the proportion of two to one, 

Q. Which is two?—,1. Wood two, chemicals one. 

Q. So that a larger proportion of the cost was due to the expense of the raw material 
in the country?—/I. Wood is not the only raw material. 

Q. We had evidence of quite a different kind in another place indicating that the 
chemicals used cost more than the wood that was employed : do you think that was wrong?— 
A. I can give you the actual figure : for the manufacture of one C4i8e=50 gross. Its. G or 7 
worth of chemicals are required, maximum Its. 7 per case; and Es. 11 worth of wood. There 
is another thing—all the wood is not used actually for match making; the whole amount 
of wood is not required for actual match making, though that amount has to be spent. 

Q. Where did ymi get your machinery from?—-.4. I do not remember the name of 
the firm; it came from Germany. 

Q. Had you machinery for making these sheaves of wood for the boxes as well as for 
the match?— A. Y'es. 

Q. And then your labels were printed in Europe?— A. Some were printed here at 
Karla: some were printed in Europe. 

Q. Do you remelnber the relative cost of printing labels in India and printing them 
in Europe?— A. I think it w'as nearly the same. There was not much difference. 

Q. And the quality, you remember, of the labels printed out here?—A. The quality 
of courses was not to be complained of. 

Q. I mean whether they wore attractive or not?—4. There is some difficulty. 

Hon’hlc Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Yon say that “ the high freight charged on matches 
is another obstacle in the way of this iIldustry^ The railway charges are prohibitive. More¬ 
over, some railways have made rules that freight shall be charged on twenty maunds 

even though the goods hooked are one or two maunds in weight ” : which railwav is that?_ 

A. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Q. Is it in the tariff table?— A. The minimum charge is for 20 maunds for matches, 
though the weight of the case is one maund or two maunds. 

Q. If imported matches from .Tapan or Sweden are sent from Bombay to some other 
station, would the freight be charged on 20 maunds also?— A. I do not know what they 
charge from Bombay. What they have charged for our matches is this. Wo have actually 
paid like, this. If it is 20 cases or 80 cases, of course the charge is not much, but for one 
or two cases the minimum has to he paid. 

Q. Is there any reduction of fare for large quantities?— A. Our cases are sold singly, 
one to one station and another to another station; of course we cannot send any large 
quantitie.“ to every station. 

Q. Did you represent the case to the Railway Board?— A. It w'as represented. 

Q. Have they made an}' concessions?— A. They were going to make some concessions 
when the factory stopped. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In your factory at Ratara have you experimented with 
different kinds of wood?— A. Yea. 

Q. Have you arrived at any results as to what sort of wood you want?—4. There 
are some four or five different qualities in the forest at present, and all of them have been 
used, but only two sorts of wood are suitable for this match factory. One is found in 
abundance, and there is another wood, I do not know its name, but it is not found in 
large quantities. 

Q. These two woods you mention, are they good enough to compete against imported 
matches from Sweden?—4. They will bo good enough if they undergo certain processes, 
not in their crude form. 

Q. What do yon call certain processes?— A. I do not know the processes, hut the 
experts say that if this Vood is to be used, and if no other wood is available, it must undergo 
some processes by which the defects could be removed. 

I H 1442""70 
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Q. Are you in a position to recommend to the Forest Department any particular 
kind of wood which you would like them to make plantations of?— A. I caimot say. 

(?. Supposing the Forest Department took up the (luostion of making plantations, how 
many years would it be before that wood becomes available?— A. Say, 15 years. 

Q. It would not be of much assistance to your factory?— A. Till that time the 
present wood would servo our j)urii08e. There is w(X)d in the forest now. 

Q. lou worked from 1!)09 to 1915 and you worked at a loss: what do you attribute 
your losses to?— A. The lo.ss should be attributed to all those causes: inexpert manage¬ 
ment, very little provision for floating capital, cheap prices of .Tapanese matches which is 
one of the chief causes because though we could compete with other matches we could not 
compote at all with .Tapanc'So matches us their rates are, very low. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty in selling your matches?— A. Yes, much difficulty. 

Q. Why was it difficult to compete with these (Tapanese matches? Was that due to 
the inferior (juality of the wood used?— A. Of course the quality did tell cm the market, 
but the chief difficulty was that the .Tapanese' goods were sold very cheap. Our quality of 
course was not so good as the imported mutches, hut of course we could not sell at a 
loss. 

Q. Did you find the match making machinery iised satisfactorj’?—A. I am not an 
expert of machinery, hut it appears that the rnachineiy we had did work well. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. lias j'oiir company been wound up?— A. It is not wound 
up. 

Q. It is in a state of suspended animation?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is why you would like a grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 annually for five years?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You say that tlu' business is quite new to investors as well us to those who work 
the facto? 3 ', that is to say, that the business is only young?— A. The directors, secretary' 
and manager arc all new to the business. 

Q. Aro there any experts to your knowledge in this rresidency in match making?— 
A. None to my knowledge. 

Q. Do j'ou know of any match manufacturing factory in this Presidency which is 
working at a profit?—A. There is one which I think is working at a profit.' 

Q. What is the name of your manager?—A. 1 do not know the name of the 
manager. 

Q. You do not know the name of your own manager?—.4. The secretary is the 
manager. Mr. Kormarkar was the o)-iginul manager. 

Q. Had he been trained as an expert?—A. He worked at the Kotah factory and had 
some experience, and he came here as manager. 

Q. Did you use the wood that was recommended in the pamphlet of Mr. Troup’s?_ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make e.vperiments with it before using it?—A, No experiments were 
made. 

Q. What is the name of the wood?—A. Bomhax vwluharicum- 

Prerident.—Q. Do you know that the wood grows locally? Do you find much of it 
here in Bombay? A, Yes, near the Konkan forest it is grown. 

g. Is there much available?--A. It is available there. 

Q. Had you to bring it from very far?—A. Yes. 

Q. It costs you a good deal?—A. Yes, a good deal. 

Q. What is the cost per cubit foot when delivered at the factory, or per ton or what¬ 
ever the measure?—A. One cart load Rs. 11 or 12 at the factory premises. 

Q. How much is there in a cart load?—A. I think 15 Bengal maunds. 

Q. Small carts?— A. Bullock carts. > 

Q. Fifteen Bengal maunds cost Rs. 11 or 12, that is Rs. 20 a ton?—A Yes Rs 20 
to 22 a ton. ' ’4'“'' 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.—Q. I suppos* you will agree that the most essential thing in a 
match industry is a continuous supply of suitable wood. Now Sir Thomas Holland was 
asking you about the price; is it not a fact that a few years ago you were given a 
monopoly of cutting all match wood trees within a five mile radius in the Satara forests at 
the rate of two annas per cart-load subject to taking a thousand loads a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You paid about two annas a cart and yet the cost per cart-load after delivery at 
your door was Rs. 11 ?—A, There is the cost of felling the wood and the lead. ^ 
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Q. Did you use up all the wood within the five mile radius?— A. We used it only 
for a short time. 

♦ Q. Why did you cease to use that wood?— A. The factory stopped working. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you imported splints from abroad?— A. At one time some 
splints were imported. 

Q. Some time after you received this concession?— A. Yes. 

Q. YougotthisconressioninlOOO?—A. In JiX)!) or 1!)10. 

Q. Subsoquently you substituted these splints from abroad for the local wood?— 

A. We wanted to substitute them, but the prices of these splints have become prohibitive. 

Q- As a matter of fact you did import splints for a time and you manufactured with 
profit— A. At tliat titue the market was very high, and we could make both ends meet. 

Q. If you had a sufficient supply of wood within five miles, why did you imjrort 
splints as well?— A. The splints of this wood are not good—not suitable for mutch 
making. 

Q. Then this wood that you used, namely, homhax nuilahuncum, was not found 
suitable?— A. When compared with other matches it is unsuitable. 

Q. Therefore you found it more advantageous and more economical to import aspin 
splints than to make use of tho wood that is growing near your factory?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say this wood hornbax malabaricMm is not really suitable for match making; 
is there any other kind of wood you know of in tho Bombay Presidency that is suitable?— 

A. I do not know of any. 

Q. You know of none. In that case is there any hope of a match industry flourishing 
in this Presidency?—A. Some chemists say that if this is the only wood available and 
if no other wood will bo* available in India, then it will have to go through somo chemical 
process, and then it will be useful. 

Q. Is there any suitable wood in any other part of India, in tho Himalayas for 
instance?— A. I have heard of that. 

Q, Don’t you think it advisable to concentrate mutch nianufacturo on the 
Himalayas?— A. Yes, it might be. 

Q. You havp not studied that (juestion at all? Suppose you had then a homogonoous 
forest of wood, wood suitable for match making, w'ould it not be more profitable to start a 
factory there than here?—A, Surely. 

,Q. Or could not the splints and veneers be made there and distributed thence to 
different places for making matches?— A. The lead would bo very great. 

Q. Would the lead not bo the same for matches us for splints?—A. By lead 1 mean 
freight. The freight rate for matches is higher than for siiliiits. If manufacture is at 
different centres, then alone the people will got matches at lowc'r rates. 

Q. Have you had any experience of i)luntatiouH?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Do yo\i j)ropose that Government should grow these plantations near tho factory? 

—A. Yes, Government should take this up. 

Q. And then Government siiould presumably sell the tre(>s and charge royalty?—A. 

Yes. 

Q. You would have the plantation grown by tho Forest Department and the produce 
sold at BO much a foot?—.4. They should be sold at a reasonable price. 

Q. At what price should wood be delivered per cubic foot to enable you to manufacture 
at a profit?—A. That will vary according to the rates at which the matches are sold. 

Q. Taking the pre-war rates, at what price could you afford to pay per cubic foot if 
delivered at your factory ?—A. 1 cannot say. 

Q. How much of a cart-load would you use for match making?-A. Only one- 
fourth of a cart-load; the bark is useless, and the inner log that remains after being peeled 
is itlso uselesB. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. When did yoti start this company— A. In 1900. 

Q. It was actually working in 1909?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you issue a prospectus of any kind when you started this company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the shareholders—your personal friends or the general public?—A. 

Many of them were personal friends. 

Q. And in your prospectus, what prospects did you hold out to them?— A. I do not 
exactly remember, I think we guaranteed more than sis per cent, interest. 
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Q. In guaranteeing this six per cent, interest yon must have gone into figures, and 
made enquiries ns to the possible success. Why did not these expectations of yours come 
to pass? Why did you fail if your prospectus made out that you were going to make a 
profit? What were the reasons that led to failure?— A. The first thing was that we 
could not realise the price wo hoped to got for th(', matchos. We thought that the matches 
would bo sold at some fis. 45 to 50 a case, but we had to sell between 85 and 40. 

Q. What I mean to say is that you issued a prospectus tolling your friends that your 
profits would be so much. Did you work out the probable cost?— A. Yes. 

Q. You did. Well then, what basis had you for arriving at this probable cost? You 
say hero that you found that the wood you worked with was not suitable. Before issuing 
your prospectus, and before ordering the machinery, did you find out whether the wood 
was suitable? Did you ask the forest officer whetiier this wood was suitable for match 
manufacture before you started your factory?— A. The secretaries visited some two or 
three factories and they saw that this wood uas used there, but the match turned out was 
inferior. 

Q. Then they know that the match at your factory would also be inferior?— A. Still 
it was selling at a little less price than the foreign match, but then this rush of the 
Japanese matches came in and prices were abnormally increased. 

Q. You say that the market was quite diffeieut when you started, then tho Japanese 
matches came in, and you did not provide for that beforehand. But you say in the first 
sentence of your note that capital is unwilling to come forward in industrial enterprises. 
Well, do you think that capital would come forward if you put forwaid propositions which 
were not carefully considered? You did not make sure whether the wood that you 
required would be suitable or not; jou did not have a manager who had any special 
knowledge of tho industrjf, because you say that the manager you had was not an expert 
himself; then you said in answer to one question that you attribute your failure to want 
of capital; yet you did not make proper enquiries to find out that you would get the necessary 
capital for working your factory. Was it the fault of capital that you should put forward 
a proposition of this kind without having very carefully examined the thing, and ask your 
friends to subscribe? That sort of thing leads to want of confidence in starting new 
industries. Your object in promoting industries is the good of the country. But if schemes 
are put fonvard that are not very carefully considered, and moreover if for the sake of 
flouting a company you started a factory without making the necessary enquiry and the 
necessary experiments, is it fair that you should blame capital? You ought to have had 
some idea as to whether when you floated the compajiy you would make it possible to work 
it for the benefit of the country. By floating factories that were bound to fail do you not 
think that you did a great deal of harm to the industries of tlie country? For instance, 
why did you choose Satara for stai'ting your fuctoiy? Was it in any way suitable?— A. 
The wood was there and tho railway station was near. 

Q. That is all the enquiry you made us to the possible success of your factory? As a 
matter of fact you found after a five years’ concesBion that tho wood there was not suitable. 
So you did not make enquirios; and without having made enquiries you invited your 
friends to subscribe capital, and they did. Unfortunately for themselves now they have lost 
all their money.— A. The wood that we used was recommended by the Imperial Forest 
Economist and it was also tried in another factoiy; so it was hoped that it would be 
suitable. 

Q. So you started practically without experience. You had no experts to advise you 
about match production: you said the man whom you had was working first in another 
factory. In what capacity did ho work thcre?~A, He was there as manager. 

Q. What experience had he before he went there ns manager? Was he a man of 
your district?— A. I do not know. 

Q. You found a man who said that he had been in a factory for a year, and you 
started 3 ’our factory 'without any investigation and led the public into putting their money 
into a thing which was not well thought out?— A. Enquiries were made, but we could 
not get all the information. We wore supplied with information, but that information was 
afterwards found to bo insufficient. ; 

Q. You did not make careful enquiries. Somewhere in your note you speak of railway 
charges being prohibitive; have you tried to approach the Eailwuy Board on the subject?— 
.1. Applications wore made, but- — 

Q. You did not get satisfactory results?—A. In some cases we got, in some cases we 
did not. 

Q. Perhaps the volume of your trade 'was not large enough to justify the Railway 
Board interfering in the matter?—A. It could be said tho other way : because it w’as nii 
large the Eailwsy Board did not think it worth while. 
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You Bay that municipalities and local boards can help the industry by exempting 
goods from octroi duties and other taxes on the concern. You could not save very much 
from exemption from octroi duties?— A. It is only an allui'ement. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. 1 suppose from the answers you gave to Sir 
Dorab Tata that you only started j^onr concern through patriotism as a awadeshi enter¬ 
prise?— A. Not through patriotism or as a stvadcahi enterprise. 

Q. But you did not calculate everything before starting it, and in e.xplauation to Sir 
Dorab Tata you have said nothing ns to whether you made proper encpuries or not?— 
A. We made opqairies but .iflerwards we found that tlie information was incorrect. 

Q. You did not make enquiries from the proper channel? You entirely relied on 
one man? I suppose this very man must have induced your directors to start the 
industry?— A. lie of his own accord has not done anything. 

Q. When you thought of starting a match factory in Satara, what tempted you to 
start that factory ?—4. It cannot bo said what tempted. 

Q. If I want to do something, there must be something to induce me to do that?— 
A. Of course the wood was available near Satara. 

Q. But you did not ascertain whether that wooil is suitable or not?— A. It was said 
to be suitable by a responsible official. 

Q. If you had made enquiries from the Imperial Forest Department, they would have 
told you. Now you have already spent Bs. 70,000 on the factory?— A. Its. 1 lakh have 
been spent on the factory : 70,000 capital and 30,000 debt. 

Q. But in these times when everything is soiling at top price, 3 ’ou can make, profit 
on your matches, you can sell your matches at a higher price?~4. We can sell if we can 
start again. 

Q. If you can start,- you can make a profit now, can't you?—4. We cun make both 
ends meet. 

Q. At this top rate, cannot you make a profit?—4. But in normal times impossible. 
This unexpected rush of Japanese matches has made it impossible to pull on with the 
factory, otherwise there was every chance of success. 

Q. Do 3 'ou think it is foreign competition alone which stopped your factory?—4. Wo 
were able to sell at Its. 10 less per case than the price of Swedish matches, but it is 
impossible to compete with Japan. They sell here at a price less than our cost price. 

Q. As the President told you, we hoard that more than two-thirds of the raw materials 
used is foreign material. In India you have not got any sulphur. Again Japan makes its 
own paper wliich you don’t make. There are other chemicals which Japan makes, especially 
sulphur which is thoir own industry. Thus they make almost every raw material that is 
required. Here in India before a match factory is started 'one has got to make sure whether 
sulphur is available: do you know whether any sulphur can be had in India now?—4. No. 

Q. So really speaking it is vciy difficult to compote unless there is some protection?— 
4. Y^es. 

Q. Do you think if you get all that you want here, namely, a grant-in-aid of Bs. 5,000 
for five years, forest roads, reduction of railway freight, plantations of wood, opening of a 
demonstration factory, an industriul bank and so on, your factory will work at a profit?— 
4. Plantation of wood depends upon climate. 

Q. Suppose they find out that a certain class of wood can be grown not at Satara, but 
say at Poona or some other place, then this factoiy cannot work?—4, The factory will be 
shiited there, what is there? 

Q. But what are you going to do with your factory unless you get wood?—4. It has 
not yet been settled what is to be done. 

Q. What would be the organisation of an industrial bank that you suggest? Can you 
give us any idea?— A. I have no idea. 


SUPrUEMENTARY EVIDENCE. 

Letter No.-, dated 16th January 1918. 

From—L. M. Dbsupandk, Esq.. Chnirman, Deccan Match Manufacturing Com- 
■panij, Limited, Karad; 

To—The Secretary, Indiaii ludustrial Commission. 

With reference to your No. 4489—2,'* dated 6th January 1918, 1 have the honour to 
inform you that it is not’possible for me to remember exactly what the questions and 
answers were. I can only say that in some cases I have been misunderstood. The tone 
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of the question put to me by Sir Dorab Tata is that our concern failed for want of experi¬ 
ments and previous inquiries. I have therefore to say that we had made experiments and 
that we did make previous inquiry. We selected the wood recommended by the forest 
officer of India Government and this Sort of wood too was tried before the working of the 
factory. The cost price of our matches came very near to those estimated by that very 
Government officer. But what came in our way was the competition with Japanese 
matches. We knew that the quality of our wood and matches was inferior to that of the 
Swedish and other matches, but to compete with them wo could reduco our rates by 
yO per cent. But the Japanese rush of matches which came in after the commencement of 
our factory quite vanquished us and it is therefore that we want protection. 

1 may add that the factory is at Karad and not at Satara. The w'ood regarding which 
concessions were given is not within the radius of five miles from the factory, but is at a 
distance of twenty miles and oven more in many cases. 1 have made no corrections in the 
manuscript because, as stated above, I do not exactly remember the wording of both. 


WiTNKSS No. 

Ur. ]L N. Mntris. Mb. TT. N. Mokkik, Chairman, of ihc Eauirrn (Chemical Compavji, Limlled. 

{Note.—The tvriltcn evidence of thin ivitnenn irun confidential. lie. did not (jive oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 320. 

ir.D.S.SliAli/jrain. ■ _ Mr. D. S. SilALiliRAM, Industrial Inspector, Kolhapur Stale. 

VVeiiten Evidence. 

Financial Aid, to Industrial Enterprises. 

Inverniiinit On point of capital 1 would like to submit that unless the people at large get to know the' 

BsiHtaiico. uschilnoss and importance of an industry, they cannot be expected to contribute. Even the 

so-called educated people in India do not know to what extent industry can be successfully 
developed. In spite of the impoverished condition everywhere, I believe, capital will come 
in, provided those who would subscribe are made to know the usefulness and profitableness 
of a concern. The collapses of fmancial concerns would no doubt interfere with a free flow of 
capital. Yet 1 believe once the people are assured of the soundness of the concern, lUoney 
would come in. The particular industry which I have been at (i.e., wood-distillation) ought 
to be financed either by the State or by the people privately. Money cannot be taken from 
the co-operative societies. They are yet in an incipient stage of evolution and are not in a 
position to finance the agricultural industry, in which direction so much yet remains to bo done. 
At any rate during the experimental stage the State ought to finance the industry. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that Government should start some pioneer factories and work 
them until a stage arrives when people may take most willingly to invest their money and start 
similar concerns or take up the already estabhshed ones on their own responsibility. To induce 
people to take up and run concerns started on pioneering lines by Government, Government had 
better guarantee dividends for some limited time and also give plants on hire and purchaae 
systems. Thereby the locked up capital of Government would be reimbursed gradually. 
To accentuate matters. Government again should guarantee purchase of products and allow 
immunity from taxation for some fixed period. If the mdustry assume widest proportions, 
Government can also advance loans on securities, and if necessity arises they can also bountify 
or subsidize any special output. All this depends upon future developments. If Government 
assistance is once given to such industrial concerns, some sort of control will have to be exercised 
simply to see that the concerns aided arc rumiing in smooth course and that fraud and other 
causes which undermine them are kept out. The best way of doing so is (1) by auditing accounts, 
(2) by appointing some local persons of integrity and education on behalf of Government to 
ensure the honest working of such a concern. Such a nominee should be invested with sonje 
powers and his labours also should be remunerated in ways, the circumstances under which 
the appointment to be made would suggest. Besides there should be a Director of Industries 
for every province whose work should be both of supervision and expert advice whenever 
the latter is needed. Once the pioneer industries started by Government stand on their 1^, 
Government should see that they are taken up by people. They should not be permanent 
appendages of Government. The different jurisdictions and the different laws that prevail 
in India no doubt go to hamper the smooth working of going concerns. There ought to be 
uniformity of law and procedure all over India,so that all risks in freely dealing with cnstometB 
would be minimized. Changes in the present laws (both statute and otherwise) will be neces¬ 
sary to prevent people from avoiding pajonents which they are bound to make. 
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There ought to be a liberal change in the banking arrangements as they at present exist, ^'in^oiag Rg«)oioi 
Tn^ ought to be a Central State Bank for each province and its branches should be so 
multiphrf that the actual workers should get the capital they require and the capitalist the 
interwt for the use of the money he lends without intervention of the middlemen. The brokers 
or middlemen are a sort of a double-edged instrument and they cut both ways. The co-operative 
credit societies and the Central Bank and its branches should work either as one or on 
concurrent lines, so that both small and big or household industries would thrive well. Within 
my own experience, I have seen that these co-operativo societies have helped to relieve both 
the agriculturist (by which I mean the actual tiller) and the weaver. The Government should 
go on helping the industries until it is found that they can keep down the foreign imported 
articles. As soon as the current of imports of ready-made articles is stopped, Government 
aid to internal industrial concerns should cease. f'ln'ign nuluitrioH. 

Technical Aid to Indmlriex, 

Technological and scientific aid provided for by Government would be of immense use 
to all industrial enterprises, in addition to the pioneering work. Ow'ing to changes of policy 
recently introduced, some successful experimenting has been made departmentally with the 
result that the industries in respect of which such work has been undertaken have profited 
materially. The technical and scientific experts retained by Government should carry on the 
work of analysis and other work that will be referred to them, and further theii services should 
be lent whenever requisitioned on terms suitable in the circumstances. The results of their 
specialized work should not be published in all its technical details. The publication should 
be made so as to furnish interested people with materials for acquiring full knowledge. This 
information again should be allow'ed to bo taken advantage of only by Indians. The information 
should not bo allowed to fall into the hands of foreigners. In foreign countries we find that 
all trade secrets are most scrupulously guarded, and there is every reason for the same safe¬ 
guards being also adopted in India. 

The Government demonstration factories will be very useful as object lesson's and will JJomtmstrution 
also serve the beneficial purpose of giving an incentive to private enterprise. Such demon- 
strative and pioneer factories are necc.ssary in order to bring about a successful exploitation 
of the various raw materials abundantly available all over India. In addition to the arrange- 
’ments made for research work in India, it will bo advantageous to have, provisions for research 
in special subjects in the United Kingdom ; but arrangements should be made with the object 
of securing eventually that all Indian research institutions are manned by Indians. Foreign 
aid may only be takim for the purpose of initiating Indians into the various branches of sciences ; 
and once the research work is fairly launched it should be left to the Indians to pursue the 
further work. The research institutes in India should be kept in touch with those in England, 
and the laboratories and post graduate course institutions attached to the various Indian 
Universities should be called upon to co-operate whenever the necessity arises. 

The existing knowledge of the available resources of 'the country will have to be supple- Industrial aumyo. 
mented considerably. Experts in various departments of knowledge will have to bo engaged 
to carry on surveying and prospecting work and the reports will have to be published for the 
use of the people in the country. 

Though the firms abroad who deal in machinery supply plans and estimates, still I believe (lovornmcnt 
if the Government appoints some consulting engineers of sufficient experience and make them f'yusulting 
amenable for consultation to all. that will bo a step which will prove of great use. Many flaws ''''’t"""™- 
and mistakes which are incuiTed m erecting plants would be obviated and a good deal of economy 
ensured. It is not desirable to allow those engineers to undertake to purchase machinery for 
private firms and individuals. Theirs should bo a function of offering advice when sought. 

Assistance 'n Marketing Products. 

Commercial museums in a country like India where generally ignorance of industrial Muspums anil 
knowledge prevails are a matter of prime importance. There should be a commercial museum 
fra each province specializing information on industries peculiar to each province. For example, 
the cotton growing district may have special methods of manufacturing various articles and 
utilizmg to the best advantage the substances otherwise considered waste. Exliibitions often 
serve to impart and diffuse knowledge of different subjects of which a common man is generally 
ignotant. The manufacturer is greatly benefited since the sellers and buyers are brought 
in contact with each other. The Oovomment should exhibit articles used by Government 
departments and which arc generally imported from foreign countries, to induce local manu- 
fartnrers to take up and improve local industry. The Government should enforce purchasing 
local manufacture instead of imported ones for its use. 

^ Other forms of Government Aid. 

^ Afl regards the raw material required for the purpose of wood-distillation, I beg to say that 
Oovomment should give facilities for allowing the use of the trees to be used for distillation. 
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Also space should be given for drying the trees after cutting down, as also for erecting suitable 
structures to put up distillation plants. Also facilities should bo given for making experiments 
ill connection with various species of trees growing in the forest. Arrangements for facili¬ 
tating transport of the output should bo made. Arrangements for providing water should be 
made or concessions for the same should bo given. 

If such concerns are run by private, agencies, land required should be given away to them 
and there should be some concessions for certain period in respect of the assessment fixed. 
Again, cither wells should be sunk or aqueducts prepared and an instalment system should be 
formulated w'ith a view to get the amount reimbursed in course of time. 

Training, of hihonr ami iSapem’swm. 

Want of even primary education to a certain extent goes to hinder industrial development. 
Education, even primary, would go to improve the effica.cy of labour. In order to improve 
the labourer’s skill and efficiency small buildings should be erected near the factory and they 
should be given a housing accommodation there. By initiating co-operative system, provision 
shops should be opened on the premises of the factory. That would ensure the supply of 
healthy and unadulterated food at market prices. If a factory be thus made self-contained, 
so far as the reasonable requirements of the labourers go, many a temptation that affects the 
health of the labourer would be kept out. Also medical help should be kept near. If in 
addition to all this a school be maintained to impart primary education, the condition of the 
labourer would be quii.c above ordinary wants. Many devices again can be adopted to promote 
emulation amongst the workmen, and thus their efficiency also would be improved beyond 
imagmaf.ion. Attention should also be paid to their morals and devices should bo taken to 
ensure their morals. As the industry develops, steps should be taken to ensure the labourers 
against risks of premature death, and funds also should be started to arrange for old age pensions 
to labourers when they get disabled for work owing to old ago. Industrial schools should be 
established. After the general course in an industrial school is gone through, a student should 
be allowed fo be apprenticed in factories and work.shops on the firoduction of a certificate of 
his having completed that preliminary course. The admission for the apprenticeship should 
be according to qualifications. No question of caste should be allowed to come in. 

The' best way to impart primary education to labourers themselves is by means of night 
schools. Unless a school be made an appendage of a concern, education during daytime to 
the labourers would be out of the question and to afford such an appendage the concern ought 
to be sufficiently large. Arrangements would have to be made to allow some interval in the 
course of the clay for such a purpose. A night .school on the other hand keeps out all such 
difficulties. 

Opportunities for such apprenticeship should be given to Indians in training for supervisor- 
ship and man.agership in factories in the United Kingdom. (Joncerns from which purchases 
are made by the India Office will have to be made amenable for such purposes. And as regards 
the technical institutes in India there should be uniformity in instruction, especially in the case 
of mechanical engineers. There should also be a similar uniformity in the tests prescribed 
for them. 


(lenrral Official Administration and Organization. 

Instead of a board at the, beginning there should be a Director of Industrias for each 
province. On the executive, side he should be a registrar of joint stock companies and all 
partnerships should be registered with him. The object of the registration of partnerships is 
not to limit their liabilities, but this suggestion is intended to enable the creditors of partner¬ 
ship firms to get at the members of the partnership whenever recovery is rendered difficult. 
The. regulations about submitting balance sheete, etc., as they obtain in case of companies 
with limited liahility should also be made applicable to partnershijrs. 

The function of the director should also be advisory. In addition to advising people 
who are engaged in industries in resptict of any difficulties experienced by them, he should also 
put them in touch with wholesale buyers and do all such things ns may tend to make the variooi 
concerns under his parochial jurisdiction a success. He should bo an “ every-conoem-man,” 
that is, every conccni in his jurisdiction must look up to him as one of themselves. His office 
should also discharge the function of an information bureau. If the number of iiidustries 
become, numerous and if it becomes difficult for one director to attend to all of them, a number 
of deputy or co-directors should be engaged. In short, these directors must evoke the sympathies 
of the people. He should not be one of Ihe si.iff officials answering only references m^e to him 
with official curtness. 


Techmad and Scientific Departmei(^ts, 

Eor each province there should be a technological institution, which should molude 
and mechanical and electrical sides. The chemical-technological work should be 





indepradeutly of the meohanical work. The mechanical-technological institutes'can be run by 
municipalities in the form of municipal workshops where all the details of mechanical techno¬ 
logy can be successfully worked out. As regards the chemical-technological instituluons, 
they should be run by Government. Each province should have one of such institutions and 
their work should be confined to the raw products and the industries peculiar to that province. 

They should thus develop as individual units so far as specializatioh goes. These chemical- 
technological institutes should be under the control of the Director of Industries whose function Control of Bireotn 
should be to see that regular work is done there and that all references are promptly attended ledustrien. 
to. He should also look to the finances of those institutes from an administrative point of 
view. There should also be a central research institute whore highly specialized work should 
be carried on. The parochial technological institutes should make references to the central 
institute whenever the necessity should arise. The Director of Industries should be the 
medium through which the Government control should be exercised on all these institutions. 

Graduates who show special aptitude in the technological work should be sent out to study of foreign 
foreign countries to study up-to-date methods in their own life and after having picked up the “ethoda. 
necessary knowledge, on their return they should be given an opportunity to develop their own 
research work under local conditions. They should be given tutorial work and the rest of the 
time they should devote to sjMicialization. Every technological institute ought to have an 
up-to-date library and students should be encouraged to use it. These libraries again should 
be kept open for reference by interested people outside. The mechanical-technological insti¬ 
tute should be run by local boards whenever and wherever any locality demands it. Outside 
the province of municipalities the local board should do it. 

ColleHion aiul Dislributwn of Commercial lutelligeiwe. 

Government should assist publication of trade journal and should also periodically issue Trade jonrnsb, etc 
monograplis on different industrial subjects. The brochures already published are not useful 
in the way they ought to be. The information to be given in the monographs should be more 
sound and useful ancl instructive from a practical point of view. In order to" increase the 
usefuhiess of these {mblications translations in different vernaculars should be published and 
they should be freely circulated so that persons iutere.sted will be automatically induced to 
study them, 

Other forms of Government Action. 

The Forest Department as at present constituted works on the line of preservation only, of Forest 
There should be a separate branch of the same department whose function should be to collect 
various products that grow in forests and ascertain the economic value. Roads should be 
opened out and where necessity arises light railways should be put down to facilitate transport 
of raw products. 

General. 

The possibilities of the wood-distillation industry* are very great, so much so that Wood-dlrtill*tlon. 
unless the industry is taken up seriously in various parts of India and all the possibilities 
developed, people at large would not have any real idea as to its importance. To come to 
particulars, J have been making experiments for the last ten years, during which time 1 have 
tested a number of varieties of wood growing on this part of the Sanliyadri Range. I hayc got 
a small experiment plant consisting of 5 C.l. retorts holding about 150 lbs. of wood each. The 
above plant is situated at Dajipur, a place rather remote from railway communication. But 
I had to choose the place because of its vicinity to the Sanhyadri forests and easy communication 
by sea. The result of my experiments is that the charcoal produced goes to meet the factory 
expenses. And the tar and wood-vinegar are made practically without any cost. Commer¬ 
cially they represent the profit. The greater the scale on which the concern is worked the 
greater and surer is the margin of profits. The p.p.t. tar is readily marketable and the 
wood-vinegar is susceptible of chemical exploitation. Separation of acetic acid and methyl 
alcohol can be done here without much difficulty. But taking into consideration the present 
state of India the services of chemical experts would be necessary for the further exploitation 
of tar. If it comes to the exploitation of liquid distillate, I would suggest that it may be 
converted in the form of lime acetate so that all difficulties of transport would be obviated. 

Acetic acid and its different salts are imported everywhere in immense (|uantities, but if this 
branch of industry is taken up locally, there is every probability of meeting not only the local 
demand but supplying even the foreign markets. Speaking in a general way, I may say that 
the natural resources of India are inexhaustible. The soil in India is extensive and fertile 
though the soil conditions vary with every province. It would, however, be desirable that 
wood-distillation plants should be set up with due regard to the proximity of forests as well 
as facilities for exportation of products either by land or sea, preferably the latter. Railway 
freights in India are rather prejudicial to the successful marketing of exploited products. As 
H^rds labour much skilled labour is not at all required to begin with and that labour can be 
lo^anded anywhere without much difficulty. Technical knowledge cornea in when it is 
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thought to develop the complicated portion of the industry. For the initial exploitation math 
technical knowledge is not absolutely necessary. 


APPENDIX. 


ffood-digtiUation. 


I. Varioas kinds of woods in the State forests were subjected to tests and it was found 
that some varieties yielded satisfactory results. The work of testing was done with one retort 
only in the year 190.'). To ascertain the economic value of the products and to find whether 
the industry would be successful from a financial point of view, the work was taken up in 1915 
with a set of five retorts. The percentage of products was satisfactory, and the cost of wood 
and labour were recovered from the sale of charcoal alone. There is about 1,600 lbs. of wood-tar 
and 1,200 gallons of crude wood-spirit obtained from the ex{)oriment8 during the last six months, 
the cost of the wood required being approximately estimated at lis. 18.5. 

II. The chief difficulty in connection with the industry lay in the immediate disposal 
of (*tude wood-spirit, since there are no factories which w'ould take up the work of separating 
methyl alcohol and acetic acid or form ac-etates therefrom. 

III. The crude product was therefore sent to England, France and Germany in 1908 
as a sample and opinioiLs obtained. There were no definite opinions beyond inquiries from 
the respective Consulates as to the (juanlity of products turned out every day. But the German 
manufacturers suggested the best process of converting it into lime acetate which they said 
had a large demand. 

IV. As the crude wood-spirit is not imported in India, no comparison in prices can be 
made with similar foreign article. If however acetic acid is separated, the product is likely 
to have a very good future, and it is believed the work can be done here with comparative 
economy. 

V. Wood-tar has good local markets, and it is likely to be sold with equal advantage in 
European markets where it is quoted at Bs. 100 per ton. The foreign tar was sold here (at 
Kolhapur) at 2 nipecs a gallon before war. At present it has gone high, and consequently 
the article being equally effective does not find any difficulty iti securing good prices. 

From my experience of about ten years’ experimenting, I find that this industry is a 
promising one even in times of peace, and more so after the war, since there will be a large 
demand for the products in colour industry. Other products, such as creosote, guiacol, and 
aspccially acetone, are in great demand on account of their increased use during the time 
of war. 

Important opinions of experts regarding the wood-spirit are attached hereto. 


W^ooo Distillation. 

(Opinions.) 

The lleporter on Economic Products to the Government of India says 

The sample of wood-vinegar or crude pyroligneous acid contained I"3.5 per cent, of 
non-volatile tar and 8’55 per cent, of acetic acid. A sample of pyroligneous acid obtained 
from cocoanut shell-! examined last yt'ar afforded .‘PS j)er cent, tar and 10'11 acetic acid. These 
products do not appear to be manufactured in India, but are obtained in large quantities in 
England and on the continent, where the pyroligneous acid is used for dyeing and the tar, 
creosote and acetone are separated on a commercial scale. For the sake of comparison it may 
he mentioned that hard woods are used in Britain for destnictive distillation and from experi- 
ibenls made by Stoke with a Swedish oven the following amounts of acetic acid were separated 
pioia the pyroligneous aetd obtained from the undermentioned woods :— 

Birch. Beech. Oak. Juniper. Fir. Pine. 

9-9 9-7 9-0 5-1 5-2 S'O 

“ The Indian made acid is therefore of good average strength.” The acid is largely used 
in dyeing as it fonns soluble salts with copper, ,ron, lime and alumina, and does not affect the 
fibre. It also connects the alkaline and earthy liquors and is useful for forming lakes. 

Pyroligneous acid is sold in France at lOs. for 100 lbs. 


(Sd.) D. Hooper, 

Reporter. 

The Chemical Analyser, Government Laboratory, says 

That it is a sample of average crude. “ wood-vmegar ” and contains 6’36 per cent, acid 
calculated as acetic acid. 


(Sd.) W. H, Dickinson, 

Captain, I. M. 8. 
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E. Hopman, Esq., Imperial Glerman Consul, says 

The opinion has been given .by a leading chemical establishment in Germany directly 
interested in the Kolhapur product. 

The flmd has been analysed by us. It contains pyridineous substances and about 8 per cent, 
acetic acid mixed with small quantities of other organic acids. The fluid is not suitable for 
export. 

For practical purposes it would be necessary to neutralize it with lime or pulverized chalk 
or other such alkaline agent as may be obtainable and to dry it by steaming or evaporating. 
Thereby a solid residuum is obtained consisting of pyroligneous (acetic) lime (natrom soda). 
This would be a negotiable product. It is used in England and Germany for manufacturmg 
acetic acid and would bo saleable subject to low freights. 


(Sd.) Hopman. 

{Mr. Shaligram did not ijirc oral vvidenci'.) 


Witness No. 321. 

Mb. K. L. Sutabia, Partner, Messrs. Kothairi, Sutaria &, Co., and Director of the Indian R. t. Sularia, 

Cotton Oil Company, Limited. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been connected with the Indian Cotton Oil Company, Limited, since its incor¬ 
poration in 1909. There were about half a dozen companies promoted at that time for the 
purpose of crushing cotton seed. Ours is at present the only concern engaged exclusively in 
the business. I may note in passing, that simultaneously with ours, or perhaps a few 
months earlier, a cotton *seed mill was started by one of India’s leading firms. It is to be 
regretted that this mill was closed, rather prematurely, in 1913. With unlimited resources 
at their disposal, the firm in question was the firm who should have made the enterprise a 
great success, had they persisted in their efforts. Financially, technically, and from a 
business point of view, they wore in a position to cope with all the difficulties which gene¬ 
rally came in the way of pioneers. The products they turned out were good. Their sales 
lepartment was efficient. They had everything in their favour that pointed to an uninter¬ 
rupted working of. their factory in healtlly competition with ours and, under the circum¬ 
stances, the closing of their mill has been a mystery to me. 

2. \s t« th(^ other projects, the less said the hotter. A majority of tliem never got 
beyond the “prospectus” stage. Two of them were able to gather together a few thousands, 
and to (stablish factories, which worked cotton seed only a few months. They died a 
“capital” death, though all other causes that one can emimerate for their failure, equally 
hastened their extinction. 

8. Our first invitation to the public for application of shares in the Company fell Capita 
flat. It was only through the good and cheerful encouragement of “friends and admirers” 
that we were able to collect even one lakh of rupees (out of two lakhs required) and with 
this capital we made our humble start. I ascribe the failure of our piospectus to the follow¬ 
ing reasons- 

{i) We (I mean my firm a.s Mmiaging Agents) were entirely unknown to the invest¬ 
ing public. 

(it) Absence of big namt's as directors on our Board. 

(tit) The bank mania was running itigh in those times, and people were more eager 
to absorb the shares of the n< w swadeshi banks which then hold out such 
high promises. They offered the prospects of dividends from the day of 
investment as against slow dividends that can be expected from an industrial 
enterprise. 

(to) The D. D. failures, which occurred in the same year, shaking public confidence 
in industrial concerns. 

^c) The problematical state of the cotton seed industry itself. 

After a year and a half’s successful working, we published another and a more ambi¬ 
tious prospectus. On this occasion we took care to include on our directorate three or four 
gentlemen of business fame. This, coupled with the ingenious way the prospectus was 
advertised, contributed largely to its success. By this time also, cause (u) above referred 
bo had been partially eliminated. 

4. The obvious conclusion is that capital can always be raised in India itself for a 
new industrial enterprise if the scheme is undertaken by a firm of Managing Agents ~ 
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directorB who command the confidence of the public as regards their business ability and 
enterprising spirit. People naturally do not like to entrust what, in a majority of cases,. 
may prove to be their life’s savings, to the care of business novices. From the very out¬ 
set 1 was aware of this fact and had, therefore, sought the as8iBtanc.e and co-operation as 
directors of some “ big-bodies,” but was not quite fortunate in my efforts. If I had been 
able to enlist their sympathy for my cause in the early days of my business career I should, 
perhaps, have obtained the necessary capital at once without difficulty. 

5. There are two facts that have struck me most while raising capital for our enter¬ 
prise. The one is the apathetic attitude of the local stock exchange. I found it to my 
great disappointment, and I still find it to be so, that the Bombay Stock Exchange mostly 
confines its business to speculative transactions. The brokers have a few favourite scrips 
and their attention is chiefly centred in the skilful manipulations of these in accordance 
with the bull or the bear tendency of the times. Unlike on the Lcjndon Stock Exchange 
a new company cannot obtain a quotation for a prescribed minimum capital. Nor do the 
brokers help in the least a company in (he way of obtaining the necessary capital, unless, 
as 1 have said before, the promoters are well-known persons. The otlier fact is the absence 
of financing houses, I mean firms, whose business it is to underwrite the share capital of a 
prospective company. Jn Europe or America, the would-be promoter cun unfold his plans 
to one of such houses, and if the scheme has any chance of success, it is taken up by the 
underwriting firm, so far as its jjromotion is concerned, for an agreed commission. Undcr- 
wTifing has recently come into vogue in this country, and has been successfully done in the 
case of a few schemes in Bombay, llowiwer. the financier, whose soh' or chi(^f business it 
is to h(‘lp in company promotions, is still unknown in this country. 

Ck Then; is no royal road in India for the man who aspires to start and has the 
ability successfidl}' to conduct an industrial enterprise, to raise the necessary capital unless 
fie stands in the good grata's of a financier demi-god and has further tlu; good luck of being 
fiatronised by leading husines.smen as his directors. In default, if he has his own money 
to put into the basket, well and gootl. Else he must bid gootl-bye to his dreams! 

7. Given a strong management, an ideal directorate and favourable times, there is no 
(|uestion of the sources from which capital can be drawn. A well-written prospectus, 
thoroughly advertised, is an ('ffi'ctive bait for all classes of people, rich or ptwr, in the town 
or in the fcountry, irrespective of caste or creed. There may be truth in the oft-repeated 
story of India’s hoardings. But these same hoardings have often left their hiding places 
to seek investment in ambitious schemes. The country that has supplied money by the 
crores for the Tata enterprises cun still supply it for lesser projects. The only class that 
does not contribute any capital for joint-stock enterprise is the rich Marwari, who otherwise 
plays a great part in the internal commerce of the country. A born speculator, he does not 
think joint-stock shares afford him a good opjwrtunity to multiply his hoards as quickly as 
he would desire to do. Indeed, beyond owning ginning and pressing factories, t^ Marwari 
was, until quite recently, consj)icuous by his absence amongst the industrialists of the 
country. The stoppage of the opium trade left enormous funds lying idle on his hands. A 
part thereof has found way into cotton mill investments, but a great deal has sought outlet 
into cotton, silver and linseed speculations. 

8. " Why do his people not go in for the mill industry or the like?” I once asked a 
Marwari, who spoke to me of the millions released by the opium trade. The reply was 
that it was no use to lock up his silver and gold into iron (mac'hinery). “Supposing the 
concern failed,” he said, “what price could they realise for the machinery? It would have 
to be disposed of at scrap price. Tut-tut, that was not their way.” Like King Midas of 
old, he looks for gold everywhere, but if he cun once be prevailed upon to change his way 
of thinking, the Marwari, more than any other community, can supply enough capital for 
India’s industrial regeneration. 

9. How can Government help the industries? The eight ways suggested by the 
Commission in question 5 are, in my opinion, only secondary. It is to the interests 
of the people thonjselves that they should be taught to stand on their own legs in 
matters industrial. The best that the Goveniment can do and ought to do is that 
an influential officer, sav a Director of Industries, or an Advisory Committee such as has 
been appointed by the Government of Bombay, should carefully consider and analyse 
an industrial scheme that may bo submitted to them by would-be industrialist's, and if the 
scheme is a practical one with an ultimate chance of success, steps should forthwith be 
taken to recommend both the proposer and his plans to some capable financier. The Indian 
investor is always shy and prefers to err on the side of over-prudence. He will not invest 
his money in new industries unless he is forcibly convinced of their immediate success. 
Capital will not be forthcoming for m-w iiuhistries if they are started by unknown persons. 
But there is a class of financiers, who would get capital in abundance for any industry, even 
for a scheme to turn the street dirt into gold dust. What is necessary is that these finan¬ 
ciers should be convinced of the successful possibilities of the new industries. The puldjea- 
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tion of statietiRal monographs alone will not help much. The Directors of Industries, or 
the Advisory Committees, should be in constant personal touch with the leading financiers, 
md should develop such relations with them that, in case of necessity, they can be 
influenced and prevailed upon to procure the capital necessary for any desired industry. 
The capitalist, like every other Indian, is an orthodox being. He has still a great charm 
for the cotton indust^. He must be informed, in an effective way, that his capital can 
seek a safe diversion into other channels, and who can do this so well as an influential Gov¬ 
ernment ofiScer? 

10. Should the above method fail, it is time for Government to consider what steps 
they should take to secure capital for a new industry. The system of guaranteed dividends 
on a basis agreed upon has worked successfully in the case of railways and should prove 
equally sucxjessful in regard to industrial undertakings. As regards subscription of a part 
of the share capita! on the same basis as public subscriptions. I know of no instance in 
which this method has been adopted in this country by the Government. The British 
Government, however, made a new departure recently in this direction in taking up a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the share capital of an aniline dye company promoted after the outbreak 
of the war. The guarantee of dividends (even for a limited period) and the offer of a sub¬ 
scription of shares are both methods which are well calculated to inspire public confidence 
in a new undertaking; and in the case of a promise to subscribe the shares of a company, it 
may happen that this very fact may bring forth sufficient applications from the public and 
relieve Government of their promise. 

11. I should entirely discourage the system of money grants-in-aid, if by this term is 
meant grants such ns are given to private educational institutions. An industry which is 
in need of such charity had better he left alone. Government had better assume the role 
of an investor rather than that of a donor. 

12. The system'of bounties and subsidies has been successfully followed by some 
foreign Governments, particularly by Germany in the case of the beet sugar industry 
and by Japan in the shipping trade. They may prove useful for certain industries in this 
country, but so far us tlu^ oil-seeds industry is concerned, I should recommend methods other 
than this. I am sorry .the scope of inquiry of tlu' Commission does not perir^it any con¬ 
sideration of the fiscal policy of the Government of India. I fail to see how important 
industrial questions can be discussed apart from their fiscal relations. 

13. Tjoans, with interest, will be advisable whore an industry cannot he financed by 

the ordinary bunking methods. Such loans should only bo granted to those concerns which 
have establiahcd factories with their own capital and are in need of further money tor their 
efficient working or extensions. In titnes of depression, infant factories which have not 
yet built up sufficient reserves, and whose sustaining power, therefore, is weak, should be 
given takavi loans on suitable terms. , 

14. In my opinion, Government should not themselves undertake to supply machinery 
on the hire purchase or other system. A free hand should be allow('d to the factory manage¬ 
ment in the selection and purchase of,the necessary machinery, and a loan may he granted 
for that purpose on suitable terms. Such a loan was granted by the Ilnited Provinces 
Government to the Ihcmier Oil Mill of Gawnpore in 1915 and the Director of Industries, in 
his report, observes in this connection— 

“ ft is interesting to note that the confidence evinced by Government in promising 
this Bupjiort has led to private capitalists coming forward with additional finance, and it is 
expected (hat in the course of the current year the operations of this company will be con¬ 
siderably extended, as it is intended to treble the plant owned by the company” {vide 
Indian Trade Journal, No. 540, Sep'ember 1915-16, page 320). To my information, the 
amount advanced was lls. 40,000 (rupees forty thousand). 


15. The last form of assistance suggested in question 5 is not worth consideration. 
The income-tax, payable on net profits, is a minor percentage, and any concern working 
successfully can cheerfully bear it. The concern that makes no profit worth any assess¬ 
ment for income-tax loses nothing and gains nothing by any exemption therefrom. I am 
not aware of any other taxes exemption from which might be beneficial to an industry, 
exftept the octroi duties levied by some municipalities on the imports of industrial products 
into their limits. 


16. Government should not guarantee the purchase of the products of an industrial 
concern. Such a course would only have the effect of weakening the sales department of 
the concern itself. Prom the day we started our factoiw. the market for the cake was 
assured. The product was taken up entirely by England and Germany at prices consider¬ 
ably above what we would have realized locally. Wo were lulled into a state of comparative 
ease, and did not pay any attention to the working up of local markets. The result was 
^at'when the war ciosed the European markets to us, the cake could not be moved, and 
j^two years and a half we could scarcely make two ends meet. A Government purchase 
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guarantee is Bure to have similar effects, unless it is for a short period only so as to afford 
a company some relief until they are able to dispose of their products through the ordinaty 
trade channels. 

17. As regards preference this should certainly be given, when the ch< • lies between 
foreign and indigenous products, to the latter. But when there are more factories than 
one making articles of a similar nature Government should buy on a competitive basis only. 

18. Coming now to the question of Government control, this is necessary only in the 
following three forms of assistance:— 

(«) Guaranteed dividends. 

(h) Government subscription of shares. 

(c) Loans, with (or without) interest. 

In the first two cascis. Government sliould l)e entitled to appoint one or more directors, 
who should conduct the affairs of the company in conjunction with the other directois. 
There should be no further interference, and the management should be left to work out 
the details themselves. If necessary, arrangements may be made to furnish Government 
with periodical reports on the affairs and financial position of the company at stated inter¬ 
vals, say every month or quarter. Government may even appoint their auditors. In the 
case where Government choose to Hup])ly the share capital on a basis at par with public 
subscriptions, the rights of Govcuiiment as to votes, etc., should be on a jiarity with those 
of the other shareholders. 

Iff. In tin' case of loans, there should he no control beyond the jtrecautions an 
ordinary hank would take under similar circumstances. 

20. 1 was itivited by the nirector of ftidustries of a Provincial Government to formu¬ 
late a^schepie for the establishment of an oil mill in that province with my firm as the 
managing agents. A scheme was suhmitt(a1, which met with his appioval. Then arose 
the question of Government control, lie argued that as any assistance his Government 
would give to the pro|K)sed compaiiV would he at his instance, he would he morally 
]'(^aponHih]e for its ultimate succc^ss and should, thei'efoie, have a complete control over the 
affairs of the company including the buying of raw materials, the manufacturing and selling 
of the ])roducts. etc. He should even have the right to veto the managing agents. No 
self-respecting firm would accede to such terms, and we said that if all that control was 
necessary, the Government in (juestion might as well start a mill of their own under the 
Director of Industries as the manager. The negotiations were ultimately broken off with¬ 
out any result. 

21. 1 do nol recommend the establishment of pioneer factories by Government. 
They would defeat their own object. With all deference due to Government. I am con- 
straiiKHl to say that there are factors which render the management of a factory by Govern¬ 
ment parficularly ineffective, and the very fact which it is sought to pnwe, n;., commer¬ 
cial success, will b(^ disproved. I know of only one instance of such a factory and that is 
the Pioneer Oil Mill of Gawnpore previously referred to (paragraph 14). This was 
established by the Government of the United Provinces about 1909 with the object of demon¬ 
strating the comUK'rcial possibility of the cotton seed industry. It has been claimed that 
this experiment was a success, though I fail to see how it could be so, having regard to the 
fact that the mill now crushes cotton seed only occasionally and not as a speciality. Nor has 
the e.xample been followed by the general public, as there have been no more cotton seed oil 
mills estalilished in the United Provinces or elsewhere since, the alleged success of the 
Premier Oil Mill. I may note in passing that our factory was projected in tlie same year 
and differed ns v\idely in details from the Gawnpore Mill as it did from that of Messrs. Tata 
at Kurla. 

22. There were two more pioneer factories established, not by the British Govern¬ 
ment, but by llis Highness the Gaekwar in his State. One was the sugar factory at 
Gandevi of which I have only a hazy recollection, having seen it in my childhood. If I 
mistake not. it was worked by n Uuropean expert, but it could not have been financially 
successful, else its doors should uot have been closed so long. The other was a cotton mil l 
at Baroda, a failure under tlm Government regime, but now working succesafully as a 
private eoneern. 

23. Nor is there any need for “demonstration” factories. Factory-owners, in their 
own interest, generally are on tlie. lookout for improved methods and machinery and take 
advantage of these if funds permit. There is. moreover, a very keen competition amongst 
the various firms of machinery makers, and if any of them have improved appliances, they 
lose no time in bringing them to the notice of prospective buyers. Apart from the 
question of using superior machinery, the improvement in the quality of product® may 
also be left to competition. I shall cite our own instance. Even before the deprepsion 
brought about by the war. we found that cotton seed oil, as such, had not much chances of 
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suocesB m competition with other vegetable oils which could be had so cheap everywhere in 
6 eonntxy. It was necessary that we should offer something better that should come in 
eonyetraon not with the oils but with ghee, and would thus make us independent of the 
fluctuations in the vegetable oils trade. This gradually led to the installation in our mill 
of 8 double refining plant, a deodoriser and finally the machinery to make stearine. All 
these were the oiitwme of necessity in the struggle for existence, and none were due to any 
demonstration. Given progressive business management, demonstrations by Goveniment 
are not necessary. 

24. The financing agencies existing in the country are enumerated in question 39. Pinnnemg Agcnows, 
They are- 

fa) The Presidency Banks, 

(b) The Exchange Banka, 

(c) The Joint-Stock Banka, 

(d) The Co-operative Credit Banks, 

To these I should like to add one more, viz .— 

(e) The private banker, or as he is commonly called the "Shroff.” 

Taking the last first, the Shroff is the most easily accessible. Ilia methods are simple, 
requiring fewer formalities and causing the least delay. Ilis means, however, are limited’ 
and he can only finance industries of a itioderate size. The financing of small industries 
should better be left to his (‘are, as he is oftc'ii more accommodating and less exacting. 

25. The co-operative credit hanks have come into existence quite recently. They 
have confined (heir operations to agricultural classes only, and I have no knowledge of any 
financial help rendered by them to any industry at all. 

2(j. The Exchange- Banks, as tJieir nanu' indicates, finance the ('xport and import 
trade of the (oiintry. Their capital is large, their resources are groat, but notie of them 
have shown any inclination to finance the industri(-s of the country, although they are the 
happy recipients of a very large amount of the country’s savings lis fixed deposits'. In the 
matter of advances, either as loans or as cash credits, their partiality .for Eui-opean houses 
18 notorious. 

27. There now remain the .Toinl Stock and the Presidency Banks. T am afraid even 
they have done little towards ludping industries other than the cotton industry. 

28. A writtu- in the livanta Journal tan organ of the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association) recently said that tin- English bank manager, as a class, was 
merely a I'cspectable pawn-brolou'. <lift'erin;- from the ordinary pawn-broker only in the 
magnitude of his transactions. ] am afraid I cun say little better of his Indian counterpart. 

An application for a loan is inseparably associated with tiiv idea of “security", and security 
in the parlance of bank matiagei's means Government Paper, bullion or the scrips of a few 
lucky mills. Advances are also made on the security of cotton, yarn, piecegoods and a few 
other articles of merchandise, but tlu' banker in such cases is usually careful to take soiui' 
other forms of pledges or guarantees by way of "collateral security.” Other conditions 
imposed are also very strict, though t,he oiisei-vance thereof dey)ends on the relations 
between the lender and the borrower. No batik t'ver advances any money on the security 
of buildings and machinery alone, i.or on the debentures of an industrial concern. Such 
conditions make it difiicult for an industrial concern to obtain loans from banks as_ 

(a) their buildings and rnaebinerv count for nothing as a security, 

(h) their raw materials and products are not on the banker’s list of favoured merchan¬ 
dise, 

(c) in case a loan is possible on the security of goods, raw maniifactun'd, 
the margin demanded is too big, 

(d) an endorsement of some substantial party is often required in addition to the other 
securities. 

29. I cannot blame the bank manager for this state of things. He is there for 
busiyjesB and not for philanthropy or for any exhibition of patriotic sentiments. As a 
businessman, it is his duty to safeguard hie interest as much as possible. Trading on 
other people’s money at short calls, he cannot afford to lock it up in immoveable property 
or securities he cannot immexliately realise in case of necessity. He cannot afford to finance 
industries that are in the making and his cold attitude towards new concerns is in perfect 
keeping with the traditions of his business. 

30. But these remarks do not apply with the same force to the Presidency Banks 
Years of prosperity have enabled them to build up vast reserves. They receive State 
asstetance in the fopi of Government deposits, with and without interest. Their resources 

great and in times of crisk they can weather the storm much better than the 
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ordinary joint stock banks. Is it too much to expect the Presidency Banks to deviate a 
little from their usual path in order to provide capital food for an infant factory? Glood 
management, expert knowledge, abundant supply of cheap raw materials, and extensive 
markets for the products, all count for nothing if the chief sinews of war, money, were 
not forthcoming. The development of an industry, the cotton seed industry for instance, 
is gradual. There are not too many factories on the field in the. initial stage and their 
financial requirement's cannot be more than a couple of lakhs of rupees. If all other things 
are in favour of an industry in the problematical stage, the Presidency Banks should 
advanct) it the necessary money, I do not say recklessly, bat with a little slackness of the 
customary principles of “security.” Supposing the worst comes to the worst, and the 
Bank loses the whole amount so advanced, the, loss will only bo a ver^' small percentage of 
its annual profits. The sacrifice is worth making in the interests of the industrial regene¬ 
ration of the country, the resources whereof they have so successfully exploited for so many 
years in the past. Lot the Presidency Banks give up the role of “respectable pawn¬ 
brokers” for the sake of a prospective industry at least. Next to Government, they only can 
afford to make the sacrifices required. I am confident that, with proper finance under 
suitable supervision, what at the outset would only nppoar to be a sacrifice, will turn out a 
very safe investment. 

31. I think I may here appropriately quote a paragraph from a book entitled 
“American Business Enterprise” (being a Beport to the Electors of th(! Gartside scholar¬ 
ships on the results of a tour in the ITnit(id States of America in 1906-07 by Mr. Douglas 
Knoop, M.A., Gartside Scholar, and published by the University of Manehesterl:— 

“ In Germany tho large banks do much to encourage businiiss enterprise by promot¬ 
ing industrial companies subscribing for shares and by being represented on the Board of 
Directors. In America tlie banks and banking houses play a large part in the formation 
of the syndicates which underwrite issues of industrial stocks and securities but seldom 
have a poniianent interest in the manufacturing concerns. In England a manufacturer, 
as such, ri’ceives comparatively little help from the banks.” 

I shall not bo fur from tho mark if I add that in India, particularly in Bombay, the 
banks enc6urag(' speculation. , 

3‘2. Tho German banking method has been open to much adverso criticism, but 
there is no denying the fui't that it has contributed largely to the commercial and indus¬ 
trial prosperity of the country, (.lerinan funds have been employed yxeliisively for the 
development of internal trade and indnstries, while Germany’s foreign trade was financed 
with money belonging largely, if not entirely, to other peoples. It is notorious that the 
German gave long credits to his Indian ciistonier. He discounted his bills in London and 
thus used English money for this i)urpose I rule Appendix B). 

33. The co-operative movement is only a recent growth in this country, and has not 
been in existence long enough to have any influeia'o on any industry as yet. The societies 
might play a useful part in the development of agi'icultural industries, but their resources 
and activities at jiresent are v('rv limited, and 1 do not expect much from them in the imme¬ 
diate future in legard to industrial dovclopiueiit. lake the new industries, the co-operative 
societies stand themselves in need of external support. 

34. Unless I have misunderstood (juestiou 14, the answer to it presupposes a discus¬ 
sion of the Government’s fiscal policy, the very item (ixiled from the agenda of the Commis¬ 
sion Tak(', for instuneo, the colton seed industry. I'liere is a large export trade in cotton 
seed, and the establishment of colton oil mills throughout the country would naturally bring 
tho oil mills in competition with export houses, and incidentally with English oil mills. Is 
the question intended to elicit whether in sucli a ease Government assistance should be with¬ 
held or whether tho assistunce. if any given already, should be taken back in tho form of a 
countervailing duty like the excise duty imposed on cotton maimfactures? I am afraid 
every industry which it is sought to foster will come, in due course, in the way of established 
external trade, and to seek to set any limits on Government aid merely for this reason 
amounts to negativing the inesent inquiry. 1 am for the industrial regeneration of India 
for the interests of India only and should not place any restrictions on Government help to 
indigenous industries because they came in the way of somebody else. 

35. I take it that if is the intention of (iovornment first to develop such industries, as 
the manufacture of vegetable oils, butter or ghee substitutes, soajis. paper, pencil, sugar, 
toys. etc., for all of which products India itself affords extensive markets. If so, given the 
right quality at the right prices. I fail to bcc why the mmmfacturers should not be able 
to market their stuffs without any Government >ie!p. The failure in this case is due to ttie 
inferior quality of the indigenous products, and it is in this direction that effort is required 
to be made. Here, as well as in the case of raising capital, sejf-help is the best form of 
assistance. Cases, however, may occur. <’■<)■, the sugar industry, where a readjustment of 
the existing fiscal arrangements may become noc.ossary, but as already pointed out, this is 
a question beyond the scope of the present inquiry. Any suggestion of bounties or subsidies 
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w also out of place for the same reason. A bounty or a subsidy is equivalent to an extra 
duty on the imports of the articles in question and differs only in outward form. 

36. Commercial Museums should he established on a large scale in the Presidency Commoroiai 
towns and in every district town on an humbler scale. Their object should be to offer seamg, 
manufacturers an opportunity to study the various articles imported as well as indigenous. 

and to dissotuinate information both to them as well as to the people as regards the prices, 
quality and the sources of supply of the e.xhibits. 

37. K.xhihitiona also should be held on a large scale in inq)ortarit centres more fre- 
quently than has been done hitherto. Their educative value is beyond doubt. Chie of the 
most successful and the biggest exhibitions T have seen was the one held in 1904 in Bombay 
in connection with the Indian Industrial Conference. It is a pity the annual holding (if 
this exhihition has been subsecpiently discontinued for want of funds. Tlu' Department 
of Agricullure, Boinbu.\, hold annual exhibitions, laiown as Farm Demonstrations at 
various places, and tiny are well attended. We have always taken the fullest advantage 
of thea(' demonstration ima'fings to bring our cake and hulls to the notice of the farmers. 

Government will do well to hiangurute a system of periodical exhibitions in provincial 
towns. suppleuK'nted occasionally by inter-provincial exliibitions on a larger scale. If they 
are of a thoroughly jiopnlar character, liaving shows, uimisements, etc., they might perhaps 
pay their own ex])('iises and as well serve the pur|)ose, ri: , that of industrial and commer¬ 
cial development and intercourse. 

.'{8. The (|nestion of sales agencies and trade nqireseiitatives had hetter he left to the sales agenoiee i 
care of those concerned. 1 would, however, suggest the form of soim' such service as is trade* represea 
rendered hy the American Consuls or American Commercial Attaches in fonign countries. 

These usually collect, us('ful commercial and industrial information for the use of their com¬ 
patriots at home. They are also posted with complete information about the various indus¬ 
tries. trades, ('tc.. in their own eonntiy and politely and W'illiugly give such infornmljon to 
outsiders on inquiry. 

• :(9. I have already dealt with this (piestioii in paragraphs IG and Govetumeut pato 

17. Lists of Covernment napiiremejits are published in the notices calling tenders, and 
samjilos are usually shown to intending teiah'rers. What is desirable is thaF tenders for 
indigeiMUis crticDs slunild liave preferimee to those for imported articles, even thougii 
such a course may involve a litth' sacrifice on tlu' part of (lovernment. 

40. Hankii,(g facilities in respect to tlie marketing of products are generally provid( d 
by the existing banking institutions. In case, howexer, wber<> it Is neia'saavy to extend 
credits to buyers, local banks should be induced to discount bills of industrial concerns 
drawn on good buyers just in the same way as the exchange, banks discount foreign bills. 

Such a course will prevent the locking up of a portion of the working funds of an industrial 
concern. As it is at present, baidis accept such bills oidy for collection. 

41. The \. 1’. F. system, wbicb practically deals with small amounts just in the same 
way ns ordinary demand hills, should he made mui li clieaper. The rate of commission 
charged on amounts of l!s. 50 and upwards should he reduced to a lex'cl with that charged 
by bankers. 

4ii. in important centres, aDo in district towns, warehonses should be opened, and 
banks should la' induced to intnahu-. a system of advances on the certificates of these ware¬ 
houses that a particular quantity of a imrticular irn'rohandisc has been stored with them and 
is deliverable on surrender of such c(‘rlificate and on payment of rents and charges. I am. 
however, not (piite sure if the notions of credit, curri'iil among country people, will facilitate 
the introduction of the warehouse systo.n (o any appreciable extent. 

48. Soon after the outbreak ot war, the Kailway Board issued a circular recom- j, ■, 
mending that railways should give cheap rates and other facilities to indigenous industries. ' 
even at tJio nacrifice nj name uicoinc if m'rdu hr, the development of such industries in future 
more than recompensing (hy way of an increased local traffic) the railways for the imme¬ 
diate; sacrifice involved. The itleu is reflected in the iollowing paragraph appearing on 
page 45 of “Railway in India : Administration Report for the year 1914-15,” Volume 1:— 

*“ The Railway Board have been giving special consideration to the question of the 
assistance which can be rendered hy i-ailways in the development of iudigenoHs industries 
by the quotation of favour able rates for the cai’riage of raw material required in manu¬ 
facture and the carriage of the finished product. They are of opinion that the conditions 
brought about by the war,, which have placed obstacles in the wa.v of the importation of 
foreign manufactures, render the present time exceptionally opportune for the starting of 
new enterprises and the-revival of old ones. In these circumstances, it was decided to 
bring matters [rrominently before the notice of railway administrations.” 

I. K 1442—74 
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44. This was a praiseworthy step, at least it appeared so on paper. In practice, how¬ 
ever, I am constrained to say that the policy of the Railway Board has been as conservative 
as it was before the war, and in support of this statement I shall submit my own 
experience. 

tf). During the earlier months of the war we received a communication from the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, asking for particulars in relation to 
our industrj'. In our reply we casually mentioned the inequality of railway rates and we 
wcr(' asked to submit to that Office the copy of the correspondence which took place between 
the railways and ourselves. In due (course we were advia('d to submit our case to the Rail¬ 
way Board. We took the hint and sent a long reprosontation to the Railway Board. The 
outcome of it all was a curt reply from that body that the railways had already given us 
some concessions and that nothing further could be done. 

46. It goes williout saying that the, present railway rates have been based with a view 
to enc>ourage exports of produce. The rates, for instance, h) a port such as Bombay or 
Karachi from any interior point are comparatively cheaper than the rates, ceeteris paribus, 
between two interior points. The rates on raw produce, again, are cheaper than those on 
manufactured articles. Add to those the \'arious restrictions as to long or short lead, 
wagon-loads, ('arrving capacity, risk notes, etc,, etc., and it will b(^ easily seen how hot 
things are made by tlie railways for the development of indigenous industries. In India, 
the railways exist, not for her own industri('H. hut for those in countries far, far away. 

•17. Take the following table which gives the comparative rates for cotton seed from 
varitais points on the Rnndaiy. Haroda aiai Central India Railway to Bombay and to Nav- 
sari (where we have (air mills) also the respective distances:— 


I'Voin 


To Bombay 

4 

0 Na\b\ju. 



Miic., 

J Jtiitc. 


Rato. 


• 


Ur. I'. 


Rb. a. 

r. 

j\Tiklcshwar 


0 2 1 

49 

0 2 

2 

Broiu'h 

204 

0 J 9 

Ufi 

0 2 

H 

Ohainar^iilD 

‘zll 

0 2 11 

: 02 

0 2 

0 

Valcj 

210 

0 2 11 

70 

0 2 

8 

jMiaKiiin 

229 

0 -i 4 

HO 

0 2 

8 

Banxlu 

21H 

0 :-5 0 

99 

0 a 

a 

Piil.hGi 

249 

0 a 10 

90 

0 a 

ft 

Lodoli 

274 

0 ;.i 

1 ur* 

0 4 

0 


(hold anything bo more inequitable than that it should cost hull a.n anna more to carry 
a maiind of cotton seed from Broach to Navsari, distance only •'ia miles, than to curry the 
. samt' qii.intity of it from Broach to Bombay, a distunc'* of ‘204 miles'.' 


4tS. Here is .mother table-- 


Tnble ahoinm) rales and distance to Navsari and Bhavnagar Docks 
from jAaccs on the Ttipii VuIIcai Railway. 


Frera 


TO NAVfiAUt. 

i . . - - 




Milos. 

Tapti Valley 
Bailway. 


lioratvay, Baroda 
j anil Central 
I India Railway. 


TOTAt. 


'ik 




Kr. 

A. 

1*. 

Rs, 

A. 

1*. 

Ra. 

A. 

1». 

BurdoU 

;i3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

1 

6 

T^midiirbrkr 

IKi 

0 

2 

4 . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Boudaioha 

, 1.15 ' 

0 

2 

S) 

0 

0 

8 

0 

S 

6 

i'-indklii'da 

ri7 ' 

0 

y 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

8 

Kiirdana 

IWi 

0 

y 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

10 

.\malnoT 


0 

y 

0 

0 

0 

8 

% 

4 

2\ 

Bid Amnlner ... 


0 

3 

3 

. 0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

11/ 
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TO BHAVNAQAB BOOKS. 


From 


Bath. 



Jliles. I 

Tapti Valley j 
Railway. ' 

i 

Bombay, Baroda; 

Bhavnagar- 





and Oeiitral 

Gondal 

1 ToTAt. 




India Railway.! 

Railway. 

1 

1 


Bardoli 

' 

Rs. A. P. , 

Bs. A. r. 1 

Rb. a. p. 

Bs. A. 

r. 

■■140 

0 0 2 

0 1 11 1 

0 0 11 

0 .s 

0 

Kfkndurbar 

124 

c 0 10 : 

0 1 11 1 

0 0 11 

0 :! 

8 

Dondaieba 

448 

0 10' 

0 

1 11 1 

0 0 11 

0 3 

10 

Sindkhefla 

■ICO 

oil 

0 1 11 

0 0 11 

0 3 

11 

Nardana 

4(;ri 

i 0 12 1 

0 1 11 

0 0 11 

0 4 

0 

Anialner 

. : 480 

1 

• 0 14, 

0 

111 1 

0 0 11 

0 4 

2 


The cosi, of tniiiaporlin” m miuind of eotton sopd, iurording to tlic above rates, from Amalnor, 
to Bhavnagar Docks, 486 miles, is the same ns that from Amalner to Navsari, 173 miles! 
Also please uote the respecfive proportions of the Tapli Valley Bail way, which, for the 
same distance and, fhercfore the same Kcrvtre, are 2j to 4 times higher for Navsari than 
for Bhavnagar. 

49. In favour of the cheaper rates to the ports, it has been urged, that they are 
designed to meet the sea competition. The railways are quite justified, by ofiering com¬ 
petitive rates, to secure such trafiic as they would otherwise lose. It is, however, supposed 
that they are in business for profit and that it would not be worth their while to reduce their 
rates in competition with sea trafiic, if such low rates were unremuuerative. If, for seed 
consigned from Amalner to Bhavnagar, the I'apti Valley Kailway is satisfied with Ks. 0-1-4 
per maund for its share, why, indeed, should it demand Ks. 0-S-fi per maund for similar con¬ 
signments to Nfivsariy Or, if the Bombay, Bnroda and Central India Railway can curry 
cotton seed Iroui Broach to Bombay at an average rate of '10 pie per maund per mile with¬ 
out any extra terminal charge, why should it charge on seed consigned from the same 

* station to NflVHari, the higher rate of pie per maund per mile, plus i anna per maund 
terminal, plus anna per maund short distance tcrmnial? Distance for distance, the rate 
per maund per mile for Navsari works out 4| times the rate of Bombay! Indigenous in¬ 
dustries, alas! have to atone for the sin of sea competition. 

50. Lot us now consider the (piestion on the basis of cost of service. In Volume II of 
the Administration Report of the Kailw'ays in India, 1914-1.5, on page 438. under column 
115, the following figures appear against the name of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway 

“ Average cost of hauling a goods unit (vie., 1 ton) one mile”— 

Ist half (year) - - - . - 2'81 pies. 

Snd half (year) . - - - - 2'85 pies. 

This gives 2'83 pies per ton per mile as the average, for the whole year, or approximately 
10 pie por maund per mile, the minimum rate sanctioned by Government for first class 
goods. The railway can safely this or a slightly liigher rate to our traffic in cotton 

seed, but they have pcrsistetdl,\ deciined to do so, and continue to charge us rates varying 
between ’25 and '33 pie per maund per mile plu.s the long and short distance terminals, 
i.e., rates 21 to 5 tiroes their actual cost. 

51. Let us illustrate this point by the following two cases:— 

({) Nandurbar to Navsari— 

Distance 113 miles; actual cost of hauling 1 maund, ITS pies; rate charged 36 
pies; excess over cost 24'7 pies or about 218 per cent. 

(ii) Broach to Navsari— 

Distance 55 miles; actual cost of hauling 1 maund, 5'5 pies; rate charged 33 pies; 
excess over cost 27’5 pies or 500 per cent. 

While the railway has persistently denied the industry the benefit of a cheaper rate, the 
exporter in Bombay has been more fortunate. Hundreds of instances could be cited to 
prove this, but 1 shall confine myself to only one. Cotton seed from Navsari to Bombay 
is charged Ks. 0-2-1 per maund for a distance of 148 miles, that is. about 15 pie per 
maund per mile. The oil mill in Hull. Havre, or Hamburg gets the benefit for which we 
at home have to pay. (Jly point is that the local traffic has to make good the deficit, if 
any aHsing from the cheaper rates to exports.) “Gharria chhokra ghanti chato, upadyane 
I” (Gujarati prOVerb, means literally, the beggar must have flour, although the 
children in the house are licking the grindstone, i.e., are starving). 
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52. On page 1063 of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway’s Goods Tariff, 
Volume I, for October 1915, th(’ following rates appear for grain, pulses and common seeds:— 

From Khtiii(lira and vice versa, vid Ruihim and Kankra Khari. 

i PEK MAUND. 


PltOl'OllTIONK 

■ Totai,. 

Brond J'jF' ! Aletri-' 

I 

I Rs. A. I’. ■ Rh a. I’, i Rs. A I'. Rb. A. 1'. 

1 0 1 0 0 0 5: 0 U 0 7 '1 

I 0 U 10 0 0 r. ■ 0 2 0 7 J 

i (I M M ! 0 0 7 j 0 2 8 0 (i n 

0 :i 0 (I el 0 2 li 0 (; o 

I 0 2 0 (Ml (I 2 .7 0 n f, 

: 0 0 1) I 0 : 0 2 2 0 0 2 

I 0 > 10 oil 0 2 2 I 0 C 1 

0 2 U) 0 I ' 0 2 11 0 0 1 

0 2 10 0 1 r , ' 0 2 2, 0 0 .7 

' 0 2 10 0 17' Oil' 000 

0 2 .2 0 17 ! 0 2 1 i 0 0 -1 

0 2 7 0 I 7 , 0 1 II 0 0 1 

0 2.')' 0 I s 1 0 1 111 0 II 

0 2 1 ' 0 I S 0 1 0 0 i', 0 

I I ' 

Ilore, .again, the pioportion of the Tapti \iille\ Haihvay i,s (•(insideralily lower tban (but 
charged on trank- to \a\sari. Obviously, tlie lower riite.s are (pioted to secure the tnifiic 
which would otherwise go to the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Jtailway. Taking an extreino 
instance, the distance between IJetavad and Khundvva, nd Aiiiulner, is only about 1,38 
miles, and the tlreat Indian Peninsula liailway's charge for this traffic would be, at the 
first class rate /da.s teriniiial charges, the same as thal ol the Boniba\, Banxla and Central 
India Jlaihvay by tbe circuitous route nd Kankra Khari and liutlain, a total distance of 
551 niiles. and including flic I'xpenses of. at least, one transliipiiient. The beauty of the 
rates in I he abin - l.ible is that the charge for the longer distance is smalh'i; than that for a 
shorter distance tor the saiiii' weight and d(*scrii»tion ot goods carried in the mnnr dirvetion. 

It is not sea coiiipetitioii, but com(ietition betweiui two railways, that is resiionsible here for 
an mil ingeiuent ol (ieiieral Pule 17 (ti which lays down that "when goods ot the same de¬ 
scription and booked in the same direction are cbargeil at ditfeimt rates ncirirdimi to 
diHiinicc, the charge for the lesser distance shall not exceed the charge for the eroater 
distance." I have not been able to asii'rtain it the abovi- charges are calciilati'd at difTerent 
rales according to distance or at a uniform unit rale. 

.')3. Is it too much to expect a railway, which makes such heavy sacrifices in order to 
socute sea-borne or foreign-rail-borne traltic lor itself, to make similar sacrifices in the 
interests of indigenous indnstrii's',’ Rut this is I’xacliy wliat the railwavs lime refused to 
do. They argiu; that if an industry is able to ]>a\ dividends, tile grievance of hi'di rates 
is imaginary; and that if the industry cannot prosjier witlioni chea]ier rates and must 
ultimately be wipeii otT. wadi, the loss is not theirs. The railway magnate at best 
would take otf his hat and say, “The industry is dead, long live our export trade!’’ 

51. It might be of interest to know what would lie the pecuniary benefit, say to our 
mill, if the jiroportions of the Tnph \’<illcii Hudimij alonv were reduced to the level of the 
proportions obtaining for the traffic to Rhmnagar Docks. In a normal year, we require 
about 6,600 tons of seed, all imported from Khandesh and the Rerars—mostly from stations 
jueyoiid Amalner. The saving to us would be about Its. 3-8-0 p(>r ton or lis. 23.000 per 
annum, just enough to enable us to pay a dividend of 7 per cent, to our shareholders. 

55. W e now come |,o tin question ot rates on manufactured products. Cotton seed^ 
from Navsari to Bombay, as already shibal hid'ore. is charged at Ks. 0-2-1; us against this’ 
the rate on cotton seed cake is Re. 0-2-9: i.c., eight pics per niaund higher. In » wagon 
of a given capacity, more cake could be loaded than seed, if such a course is permissible. 
AYliy the railway should have a predilection for seed is more than I can understand. 

56. The rate charged on oil is the ordinary first cla.ss rate of one-third pie per maund 
per mile. For Bombay from Nuvsari it is Rs. 0-3-10 and 1 should consider this reasonable 
us the oil being a costlier article than either th" seed oi- the cuk(> can bear the burden. More^ 
over, only a quarter to a third of the carrying capai-ity could he loaded into a wagolfi, and- 
under the circumstances we have always refrained from seeking (-nhcessions in this rate. 1 
ehonld. however, like to draw attention to one, fact. The rate on oil from Navsari to vid’ 
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Dadar is Es. 0-4-2. That from Bombay to Madras is Rs. 0-11-3. The total rate from Navsari 
to Madras under these circumstances should be the total of the above two rates, viz., 

Rs. 0-16-5. Instead, our consignments from Navsari to Madras have been charged at 
Rs. 1-10-4. The matter was brought to the notice of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
who said the Bombay to Madras rate was a port to port rate and could not be applicable to 
traffic originating at interior points, although they agreed to reduce their own proportion 
on the through rate which would then be Rs. 1-7-4. When it is considered that orders are 
often lost through the difference in price of a few annas per tin, it can be easily understood 
of what advantage the combined Navsari-Bombay and Boinbay-Madras rate (Rs. 0-1.5-,5) 
would be to a new industry seeking profitable outlets for its products. It has, of course, 
been open to us to bring the oil first to Bombay and then to re-consign it to Madras under 
the port to port rate. But this has not been sufficient reason witli the railway authori¬ 
ties to apply General Rule 18 (Comhined Kate) to our throiojli Iraffic. 

57. The concessions given to us by the railways are ;— 

(i) A special wagon rate for hulls. This was obtained after representation to the Lcwal 
Gor eminent, and has been very serviceable to us in securing markets for this 
product. 

(it) A rate of '18 pie jier maund pci' mile for the cake. This has not produced the 
desired effect, because, for nearer places, the concession is vitiated by the long 
and short distance lerminul charges, and because of the absence of buyers in 
wagon-load quantities. The advantage in favour (jf our traffic to Bombay is also 
reduced to 3 pit's per maund tis compared with the old rate for tlu' same reasons. 

The concession has been practically nominal. 

(iii) A rate of ''io, against the. usual charge of '33 pie, per maund ]ier mile on the 
Great Indian I’eninsula, Railway, for cotton seed to Navsari. This has enabled 
us to extend our seed purchast's to some places where we formerly could not buy. 

.4nd for all these concessions, the Rtiilway Board was pleased to vouchsafe to our represen¬ 
tation the reply that tho railways had done enough for us and that we .should aak.no ihore. 

A parent may as well refuse hlaidiet to the shivering child on the plea that the latter has 
already obtained a piece of muslin (o keep if from winter's cold! We replied to the Rail¬ 
way Board that we wx're prepared to forfeit all the so-called concessions except (i) if we could 
only obtain cheaiier rates on sei'd on the basis of thosi’ for Bhavnagar Bocks. ‘There wars 
no reply. 

58. 1 offer the following suggestions :— 

(i) An indmstrial concern should he given the advantage of cheaii rates on its raw 
materials, such cheap rates to be on a level with the lowest rate quoted by tlu^ 
railways for similar articles for any reasons whatever. 

lit) On the products of the industry, cheap rates should he quoted on the. level of 
those obtaining for similar products exported to interior points from I'entros like 
Bombay. Karachi or Calcutta. In the directuvi of the ports, the rates on pro¬ 
ducts should not be higher than those on raw materials. 

(Hi) No time should be wasted in the rea.somdile classification of new products. We 
had to wait nearly two years before cotton seed hulls were clas.sified us “fodder." 

(^j) Where possible, the restrictions as to wagon-loads, carrying capacity, long and 
short distancp tiTminuJs, short or long leads, etc., etc., should he removed, if not 
■’ entirely, for a reasonable rieriod while the industry is in the making. 

(p) Sidings facilities .shouJd be given where the inward and outward traffic amounts 
to at least two to three w.igons daily. 

(vi) During the busy months of the year when congestion of traffic necessitates 
restrictions us to wagon supi^R. etc., jirefcu'ence should be given to the inward 
and outward traffic of such indigenous industries as are in the making. 

59. I have seen several advertisements in American journals, wherein tho competing 
rail-road companies, knowing well that their prosperity depends on tho commercial and 
industrial development of the districts through whicli their lines pass, invite enterjirising 
Ifeople to start new industries at suitable centres. They offer statistical and other information 
to would-be investors, and place before them tempting proposals as to sidings, rates, etc. 

Sometimes they even offer to subscribe or secure part of the c.apital required for an industry. 

Wilfthe railways in India follow suit? Echo repeats, “Will they?” 

60. As there are so many competing steamship lines industries are not likely to suffer Occjm froghtf, 
in respect of freights to foreign countries. We have always been able to secure freights 

for our cake shipments at the ruling market rates. As regards exports of oil, the shipping 
companies have shown a ruarkod aversion for this cargo. It may be due to the fact that 
tEe consignments offered wore too small, or to the fear that tho other cargo might be spoiled 
by leakages that might develop en route. I believe, when the oil industry attains to some 

li H li42—76 
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maguitude wo tliat the purcclw tendered for shipments are large enough to occupy ai least a 
single hatch in a steamer, the diffieuKy about freights will automatically disappeai under 
the rules of supply and demand. 


(ieneraJ Adminhlmtioii. 

(il. Without criticising the ('xisting machinei'y of aduiiuistration. 1 venture to sug¬ 
gest the following scheme :— 

(i) There should he an Imperial Department of (lommerce, Agriculture and Indus¬ 
tries. the present Member for Commerce holding the combined portfolios in 
the A'iceroy’s Executive Council. 

(ii) He should be assisted by— 

(a) A Director General of Agriculture, which jiost may be represented by the 
present Agricultural Adviser to the Governmeut of India. 

(b) A Director General of Commerce and Industries, which post may be re¬ 
presented by the p'-t'sent Director (hmeral of Comnawcial Intelligence. 

(hi) Under the,so Directors Geia-ral may be appointed the provincial- 

(a) Directors of Agriculture, with their departments as they exist now. 

(hi Directors of Commerce and Industries, as they (‘xist in Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. Dornbay and Bengal, to my knowledge, have 
no such directors, and are lo that extent behind the other provinees. 

(in The dutic's of the Directors of Agriculture should be - 

(II) Statistical, i,e., to collect and disseminate statistical information jib'^.it crop 
mo\'oments. 


(b) Education, i.e., to maintain and supervise agricultural schools, colleges 
libraries and laboratories. 

, (n Farm practice, i e., conducting e.xj)erimenfal stations, holding farm demon¬ 
strations. a.ssisting co-o[)erali\e movements, etc. 

(r) Similarly, the duties of the Directors of t'ommerce and tudustries should also be 
threefold, uh.- 

(h) Statistical, i.e., to collect and disseminate information about movements of, 
trade and industries. 

(b) Educational. i e., c<inlrolling commercial and technical scIukiIw, colleges, 
libraries and laboratories. - 

(/) Appointment of Commercial Special Agents and Attaches to study, investi¬ 
gate and re()ort on foreign and domestic trade methods, reipiirements, poB- 
sibilities. etc. Also appointment of ex|)erts to iim stigate and advise both 
the Governmeut and the public on industrial fiowsibilities and to conduct 
industrial, geological and mineralogical surveys. 

Il l) The laboratories attaclied lo th(> two d( jairtments should be well equipped to 
meet local needs. There should also be facilities for research work on an humbler 
scale. 


<vii) A centrd re.search institute, like the Imperial Institute of London, should be 
established in a Imsinesw place like Bombay, and not in plncas far away like 
Bangalore or Pusa where the existing institutes have, owing to their inacces- 
sibility to a great part of the public, acquired a purely academic character. 

f>2. I do not think the pre.sent laws in relation to land as.sessments are such us 
affect industries in a serious way. e.xcept where the industry is of a considerable magnitude 
requiring the alienation of hundreds of acres of land. I should, however, suggest the fol¬ 
lowing modifications ; — 

(in The penalty on alienated land used for factory buildings should be reduced, if 
possible. 

(b) No penalty should be levied on open plots of lands belonging to a factory not 
actually occniiied by faelor\ buildings, but used only for storing sundry articl«| 
such as coal, etc., in the open. 


(c) No buildings an' allowc’d within loO ft. (sometimes a largei' margin is required) 
of the railway boundary. This )est)iction should be reduced to a reasohable 
limit, say of flO to 75 ft. 


Thf' t'oUon sDDci Id- 

doairy. 


()8. If there is any industry in Lidia which bids fair to attain a magnitude second 
only to that of the cotton industry, itUs. in my opinicn, the cotton seed oil mill industry. 
We have an abundance of raw material, iK'urly 15 lakhs of tons of cotton seed annually, 
with every possibility of an increasing crop in tlie future. Of this, about 3 lakhs of tons 
is exported, and If, lakhs of tons may be needed for sowing purposes. There is thus a 
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balance of lit lakhs of tons seed which, though not actually wasted, is certainly used in 
a wasteful manner as cattle food, I say in a wasteful manner, beciause the oil in the seed 
is much in excess of the actual food requirements of the animal fed. This fact has been 
pro\ed beyond doubt. The animal system rejects the excess oil as is easily demon¬ 
strated from the presence of oil globules in the excreta of cattle fed overnight with cotton 
seed. The establishment of the industry would recover this wasted oil without appreciably 
affecting the country’s store of cattle food, as will be apparent from the following figures:— 
11,50,000 tons clean cotton seed would yield :— 

1,60,000 tons oil. 

6,00,000 ,, cake. 

4,90,000 ,, hulls. 

The hulls are an important article of coarse fodder, very useful and beneficial in ordinary 
times, and particularly so in famine years. The cake is a useful concentrate. 

The dietetic value of the oil, properly refined, is now beyond doubt. Not only can it 
be used as an article of food by itself, but it furnishes an important basis for the manu¬ 
facture of artificial butter or ghee, an article so much required in India. 

64. The entire Indian crop of cotton seed is capable of supporting 200 cotton seed oil 
mills, each with an average capacity of crushing G.OOO tons seed per annum. This would' 
represcuit an investment in machinery and buildings of close upon four crores of rupees— 
not a very difficult task for a country which provides, at a single stretch, capital by the 
half crore for a spinning and weaving mill or by the crores for such concerns as the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited. The gain to national wealth contributed by the indus¬ 
try will also be tremendous ; witness the following figures :— 

Ils. 


^'alu(! of 160,0(X) tons oil at Es. 400 per ton 

.. ,. .500,000 ,. cake at Es. 50 per ton - 

.. .. 490,000 .. hulls at Es. 20 per ton - 

,, ., Ey-produ< ts. say 


6,40,00,000 

2,50.00.000 

98,00,(100 

12,00,000 


Total - 10,00,00,000 

\'alue of 11,50,00,000 tons cotton seed at Es. 50 per ton - 5,75.0(h000 

.Net addition to national wealth - - 4,25.00,000 

This figure, rl:., Es. 4.25.00,(X)0 e.\actly represents the money value of tin' loss to the 
country at present by the use of cotton seed directly as cattle food. 

65. Here is a list of the world’s cotton seed oil mills (operating in 1914). 

Uniti'd States of America .... gB 5 

England - - - - - 50 

Russia - - - - - 32 

Germany - - - 9 

Erance - - - - - 5 

Austria - - - - - 1 

China - ■ - - - - 9 

India - - - - - 1 

Egypt - - - - - 5 

Turkey (in Asia^ - - - - - 4 

Brazil - - - - 7 

Peru - - - - - 11 

Mexico - - - ■ - 4 

Chile . - ' - ■ • - 1 

Venezuela - - - - - 1 


I'otal - 1,025 


It is probable that some of the English. Russiiin. German and French mills mentioned above 
do not work cotton seed exclusively. Of tin' five Egyptian mills, four have capacities each 
four times larger than ours and yet they have been unable to meet the demand for the oil in 
thijt country itself. What a i)ity that India whose prodiidion of cotton seed is second only 
to that of the ITnited States of America lags miserably, with a single mill to her credit, 
behind such countries as China, Turkestan (Russia) and Asia Minor (Turkey)I 

66. As regards ray suggestions foi’ the establishment of cotton seed oil mills in India 
I submit, herewith, as Appendix A. copy of a letter, dated 23rd August 1916, and addressed 
by me to G. A. Thomas, Esq., T.C.S.. Secretary to the Indigenous Industries Committee. 
Bombay. The proposals contained Hierein are in reference to conditions existing in the 
Bresidency of Bombay."^'ut they can be adapted, iiuifnlin mufuiiiUn, to any desired locality. 
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67. The industries, whieh can flourish profitably side by side with the*cotton 8e*d 
industry, are:— 

(t) The soap industry. - '■ . - 

(ti) The alkali industry, having for its object the manufncttire of caustic soda. 

(in) The compound feeds and fertilizers industry. 

(iv) The manufacture of artificial butter or ghee. 

(rj The manufacture of hardened fats by the now hydrogenization process. (The 
liquid oils differ from the solid fats in that the former contain a molecule of 
hydrogen leas than the latter. The new process aims at supplying this deficiency ^ 
by passing nascent hydrogen through the oil in the presence of a catalytic agent. 
'The hydrogen, under given conditions, unites with the oil and gives rise to a 
solid fat, suitable foi' edible or industrial purposes according to th(“ quality of 
the oil used. The industry is now successfully introduced in America, England, 
(iormany and France, and only wa-nt of funds has prevented us from taking 
it up here. 'The cost of nmnufacture is small, but the initial outlay is consider¬ 
able (about I!s. 10.000 for the smallest outfit). 

All or some of the above industries can be taken up as side-lines by a big cotton seed 
oil mill having its o\mi refinery. 


APPENDIX A. 


(Referred (o in paragrajih 66.) 

Dated Rombay. 2Jtrd August ItHti. 

. From—Pi. L. Sctaria, Esq.; 

To— (1. A. Tiio.mas, Esq.. T.C.S., Secretary. Indigenous Industries Committee, 
’Bombay. 

■With reference to the conversation T had the honour of having with you the other day 
in company'with the Hon'ble Mr. T.alubhai Sumuldas, C.I.E., on the question of establish¬ 
ing cotton seed oil mills in connection with ginning factories with a central refinery for every 
group of such mills, i now bi'g to submit my r iews on the subject. My labours will be amply 
r(‘i)aid if the suggestions made Ijy me herein will be of any use to your Committe(^ in work¬ 
ing out a lu-actical schi'ine to introduce the cotton seed industry in this Presidency on a 
scale it certainly deserves. 

2. I understood from fair conversation that you had in view some suggestions made 
bv Mr. Y. (i. Pandit in his Jb'port (Ibirn to the Government of Bombay on the Oil Pressing 
Industry of the Presidency. Similar suggestions were also made by the late Mr. Noel 
I’aton in ]S)06-07. Both tlit'se gentlemen, however, assumed that a majority of ginning 
farforics in this country have Buiqilus horse power. In fact, this is not the (“,ase, A second 
suggestion is that the ginneries work only a few months of the year and that, therefore, 
the }K>wor which remains idle for a gieater pai't of the year might, with advantage, be made- 
available for cotton se(>d crushing. This is quite feasible. 

S. In support of thes(‘ suggestions, the instance of America is cited. 'Phis, in my 
opinion, is a mistake, as economic conditinns in India and America are not alike. Here, in 
India, cotton sef-d is ilself aiqireciated as a feeding stuff by tiie ryot. It is also in g-ood 
demand by (‘xporters tor Euroiiean oil mills, who look upon India and Egypt as their chief 
sources of this raw material. Cotton seed here, therefore, always commands a higher value 
than in the Southern States of America, where the export or local demand for it is infinite¬ 
simal compared with the gigantic croji. In the United States, again, linsei’d and cotton 
seed are practically the only oil seeds. Here, there an' more than a dozen varieties avail¬ 
able, with popular prejudice strong in tuvoiir of tlieir products. In the States, the farmetr 
is the best patron of the cotton seed mill, as bo would much prefer ilie hulls and cake to 
whole seed for feeding his farm stock. Ih're. the farmer is the. competitor of the oil mill hr 
the purchase of raw seed. You will thus see that the task of establishing this industry in 
India is rather up-hill, as directly selling the seed itself to willing biiyors offers equally good 
ehances to the dealer of making a good ])rofit. 

■t. If. however, the question is protierly tackled, T believe, the industry can be gradually 
linilt up. Cotton seed oil, inasmuch as it has to Ih‘ refined before it can be used for edibldj, 
purposes, is the cleanest and best vegetable oil and cun easily compete with the popular oilS^' ’ 
and even with ghee in due course. When the farmer is sufficiently informed about the 
better feeding values of hulls and cuke, he will give up hie prejudice in favour of the seed, 
thus offering better opportunity for the outlet of those products and reducing the compel^ 
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^Dn.in seed. The export demand, though great, is not big enough to handicap the indus- 
tj, as it takes at best only an eighth to a seventh of the whole cotton seed crop. 

6. The following i8*a financial estimate of a crude cotton oil mill attached to a gin- 
lery 

(a) Capital Investment;— 

Engine and boiler—existing power plant to be used, 

• Rs. 

Cleaning and decorticating machinery - - - 8,000 

Crushing plant • - - - - 12,000 

Cake grinding machinery - - . . 3,000 

Extra building sheds, say - - - - 7,000 


Total - 25,000 


(b) Working of such a mill on the basis of 1,000 tons seed per season:— 




Rs. 




Rs. 

To 1,000 tons seed 

at 


Bv 115 tons crude oil 

at 


Rs. 50 per ton 

- 

50,000 

Rs. 

340 per ton 

. 

39,100 

,, Working expenses 

at 


,. 400 

tons cake 

at 


Rs. 12-8 per ton 

- 

12,.500 

Rs. 

60 per ton 

- 

24,000 

,, Depreciation at Rs. 

10 


400 

tons hulls 

at 


per cent. 

- 

2,500 

Rs. 

15 per ton 

- 

8.000 

,. Net profit 

■ 

4,100 





Total 

- 

89,000 


Total 

- 

89,100 


A net profit of Rs. l.KK) equivalent to nearly 10 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

In the abovf3 estimate I have taken the average prices. In some districts, however, 
cotton seed can be had as low as Rs. 40 per ton between January and April, while in Guja- 
• rat, the price is never lower than Rs. 58 per ton. For the same reason the products can 
be sold at proportionately liigher prices in Gujarat. The margin of profit from district 
to district is likely to vary but it is not likely to fall below Rs. 3,000 or 12 per cent, on the 
invested capital. 

6 . A central refinery can be profitably established for a group of not loss than six 
'**mills. The total investment cost will come to Rs. 40,000 for machinery and buildings. 
The working results woud be :— 

Rs. Rs. 


To cost oi 

: 880 tons crude 

By refined oil 

594 

tons at 


oil 

at Rs. 

340 per 

Rs. 420 

per 

ton 

2,49,480 

ton. 


- 2,24,400 

., Soap stock 

100 

tons at 




Rs. ■ 

Rs. 75 per 

ton 

- 

7,500 

,, Expert’; 

B salary 

5,000 





„ Staff’s 

salary 

2,400 



Total - 

2,56,980 

,, Caustic 

soda 

1,800 





., Fuel 


3,80(1 






12,800 

,, Net profit - 19,780 


Total - 2,.58,980 


Here also I have taken average figures, which should be modified with reference to prices 
ruling at the locality selected. 

The depreciation in the refinery is not very great, about 5 per cent, being more than 
enough. The net profit therefore is Rs. 17,780, i.e., about 45 per cent. If each crude 
oil mill is equally interested in the refinery us regards capital and the quantity of crude oil 
sent, the share of each mill amounts to approximately Rs. 3,000. Add this to the profit 
crushing and the combined investment would yield about 22^ per cent. 

7 . You asked me to submit a scheme in which our own refinery can be used as the 
central one to start with. Without committing myself or my firm, I suggest as follows:— 

Crude oil mills should be put up either independently or in connection with ginneries 
w Navsari, Surat, Btoaoh, Nandurbar, Amalner or Jalgaon, There should be at least five 
in number. Assuming that these mills crush on an average 1,500 tons seed, each will be 
in a position to send us about 165 tons crude oil. Our own output of crude ^il per annum 
' ' lb 1442—^76 
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will be about 826 tons, that, is, equal to the total crude oil sent by the five nulls. We refine- 
the whole crude oil, viz., 1,650 tons for the common account, with the following resultft 

Es. 


6,09,840' 
30,000. * 




Rs. 

* 

» 

To 1,650 'tons crude oil 

at 


By refined oil 1,452 tons 

at 

Rs. 340 per ton 

- 

6,63,000 

Rs. 420 per ton 

• 

.. Refining expenses 

ut 


,, Soap stock 300 tons 

at 

Rs. 20 per ton 

- 

33,000 

Rs. 100 per ton 

• 

.. Profit 

- 

43.840 





6.39,840 




6,39,840. 


Out of this profit should be allowed to the refinery Es. 2.500 for depreciation plus 
Es. 0,000 for interest on their inyestnient. This would leave a balance of Rs. 35,340. 
From this has to be deducted, aftain, about Es. 9,340 for interest on capital required to 
finance the buBiness. leaving a surjdus of Es. 26,000. This should be divided, in the first 
instance, equall.y between the refiners on the one hand and the crude oil mills on the other 
hand. The latter’s share, viz.. Es. 13.000 may then be divided amongst the mills in the 
pro])ortion of the fonnage of crude oil. 

8 . With regard to Government help in devilojiing the industry. I make the follow¬ 
ing suggestions 

(lit The Rank of Bombay should h( moved to accommodate the oil mills and the 
refinery, both as regards cajiital e.xjjenditure and finance for woiking the 
lactones. Ranking facilities of this kind are entirely lacking in the districts, and 
( vi'ji where tliey do exist industrial concerns and securities are not looked upon 
favourably by the banks. In .\nierica and Germany industrial concerns con 
easily raise money on their debentures from hanks. 

(/.' The Deiairtment of Agriculture should induce the ryot to uSe cotton seed products 
in fireference to whole seed. 

in Railways should be asked to naalify their turitfs with sjiecial reference to the needs 
of the industry'. 

k/i Mlinicipalities should lie reiiuested to remove octroi duties from cotton seed pro- ‘ 
ducts and to use such products so for as possible for their draught cattle. 

(II An e.xport duty should be imposed on cotton seed. 

(/I Establishment of such side industries us soap making, steurine'making, etc., 
should he encouraged. ,, 

!). The oil mills themselves should group together to lorm a sort of association 
and should be advised to conduct- 

(0 A central laboratory. ])referahly attached to the refinery, where the analysis of seed, 
hulls, cuke, may* be carried on for the information and better guidance of the 
meiniiers. Such a laboratory could be equipped for the special purpose above 
referred to at a cost of about Es. 1,0(X). The services of a chemist can be 
engaged for Es. 50 to Es. 00 per month and the- laboratory may be maintained_ by 
contributions from members oi- by making to them regular charges for analytical 
work done for them. 

Such a laboratory can b(' made furthei' useful by adapting it, at a small extra cost, to 
a"ricultural needs and by undertaking to advise the agricultural jwpulation of the district 
as to soil analysis, manures, crop diseases, etc. 

(li) A bureau of publicity, which should disseminate literature concerning cotton seed 
products, and prepare the people for the reception of them. Advertising is a 
powerful factor in selling new products and should be rigorously carried on by 
those engaged in new industries. 

](). 1 enclose some literature issued by my firm and I trust you will find it interesting- 




APPENDIX R. 

(Eetorred to in paragraph 32.) 

FInolish ano German Ranking Methods. 

(Ejctmcis horn the “Underwur” A IteiiKOved Statement o/ the True. Strategy involved in 
the “War upon Germany'^ Trade." By A. G. Whyte and T. C. Elder, The Electricof i.*, 
Presff, Ltd., London, 1914, payee 98, 99, 100. and 101.) 

“•Bank managers and directors know little or nothing about manufacturing industry. 
They are experts in the valuation of paper; but trade is not their Business at all. On the 

-English. 
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.ooatraiy, German bwks were so deeply interested in manufactaring that in spme con- 
^cuwis cases factories were in a sense more like department's of the bulk than outside 
clients. But then the Gprman bank directors had three influences turning tbem into this 
path. 

1. Their head offices were not situated in a capital which was a centre of international 
money-changing and bill-broking, so that they were obliged to give more attention to 
trading. 

2. Their directorate was more intimate with manufacturing business, and great study 
was given to this industry. 

3. They could depend on their Government ensuring a square deal to home manu¬ 
facturers. The factories that they financed were not liable to unrestricted competition 
from abroad. 

Having his base of operations in the home market, the German financier-manufac¬ 
turer could go ahead in his foreign campaigns. Hero he used several powerful weapons. 

His Government would obligingly support him with its whole diplomatic power. He 
could “dump” his goods to make a market, without feeling any temporary inconvenience, 
because his standing charges were paid by his home market. And, finally, ho was pre¬ 
pared, if necessary, to finance his customer by giving hftu long credit. Very often he 
did this with British money. lie used the London bill-broking and banking system for all it 
was worth. London was u most invaluable clearing house for his foreign transactions, 
and, as a matter of fact, the City of London, was made, in this respect, far more useful to 
the German manufarturer than to the British. 

So much may be advanced in e.xcuse for our British joint stock banks that they could 
earn 20 per cent, dividends without studying more closely the needs of our manufacturers, 
and that the Govi'rmmmt which is now supporting them never made any move towards 
supiwrting the factory (nvners from whom tlu'y derive their strength. 

All that the British hank would do for the manufacturer was to lot him have an over¬ 
draft, if he could find security. He could pawn some of his property, but he could not 
finance his prosjaats. The bunker took no more interest in the life of his business than 
a pawnbroker would take in the domestic troubles of his customers. 

If money was required for e.Mtension f)f works or for any other phase of trade expan¬ 
sion, it was nt'cessary for him to approach the other class of financial houses who assist 
at the birth of m-w securities, nurse them for a timi', and then unload them on the public. 
Th('n, again, he would be dealing with people who did not understand his business or wish 
to have any permanent inton'st in it; but were merely concerned with the possibility of 
retailing blocks of bonds or shares at a profit to themselves. 

Tt is a perfectly safe claim to make that for the niost part British traders do not under¬ 
stand finance, and that British financiers do not understand trade. 

Circumstances have made them both what they are. It is largely because of British 
manufacturing enterprise that London has become a great international money market; 
but our own industries are not apparently benefited by this development. The great 
finance houses have little jireference for one country us against another. A scheme put on 
their desks for establishing a new industry in England competes for attention with a 
Russian gold mine, u Brazilian railway, and oil property in Persia. 'What determines 
their choice? Chielly, if not solely, if the likelier prospect in regard to the fickle taste of 
the investing public." Everyone concerned with finance is always looking through a tele¬ 
scope with his mind’s eye to catch ai/ early glimpse of some indication of a coming “boom.” 
It may be rubber, or oil, or gold, or motor cars, and, if it comes in a genuine and established 
form, then it is easy to get ventures of that particular type financed on advantageous 
terms.” 


APPENDIX C. 

Commercial and Technical Education. 


* {Extracts from “ American Bminess Enterprise,” hy Douglas Knoop, M.A., Gartside 

Scholar, Manchester University Press, 1907.) 

Note. —I have retrained from touching the questions on commercial and technical 
education, not being competent to pronounce any definite opinions on the subject myself. 
It is a common complaint that' the Universities in India have produced a class of men, 
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whose education has been purely academic, and who generally choose one of the “profes- 
aions” (said to be crowded) as their only alternative for earning their bread. The follow¬ 
ing extriicts are submitted with a view to inform the Commission as to how the question is 
tackled in America and to enable them to ascertain if similar methods can be successfully 
adopted in this country. I respectfully decline to submit myself to any (oral) cross- 
examination on this subject. R. L. S. 

“Of recent years then' has been in the United States a very considerable demand 
among im'mbers of the commercial community for university men. This applies parti- 
(ulurly to men with a tochniciil training, but it is expected of them that they shall be more 
than mere chemists, engineei's, etc. Their education is to fit them for dcading with men and 
managing biisinesses. Witli a view to this end they study ('conomics, generally of a very 
jiractical kind : the methods and ]ioIicies of the large' trusts, the organization of labour and 
its relation to industrial manaeeuient. the modern problems of industrial fiiumce such as 
the advantages aiid disadvantages of issues of eoinmoti or preferred stocks or bonds (i.e., 
dohentures). the reasons for making improvements out of cui)ital, or out of profits, a de¬ 
scription of the negotiations for underwriting a new issue of stock or bonds, etc. At the 
Massaclinettes Institute of Technology every student has to lake at least one course in 
economics, and many take more. .At Harvard the Economies Uepartmeiit is the second 
largest departiiu'nt in the 1'niversity and its courses arc followed by moie than fifteen 
liundrc'd stiuh'iits; and this is tvp'ea' of what is happening at most of the institutions for 
higher education all over th(' country, 

Th(' demand among businessmen for univ('rsity graduati's is not limiteii to those with 
a technical training, breqiicntly thuse who have followed a purely academic (i.e., Arte) 
cmirsc are preferred, the firm giving the men whatever s])eeial training they may require. 
Railroads, insurance companies, lirokers and hanking houses are among tliose who are 
anxious to ('iiiploy college men. Along some lines the demands are so great that the 
universities cainiol supply sulEcient graduah's. Thus the Xew York, banking houses are 
HJjxious to ohiain men with a good economic and statistical training to work in their investi¬ 
gation departments, which make very careful inquirit's before the firms enter upon any 
schi'iiK' for underwriting the new stock and bond issue of any railroad or industrial con¬ 
cern. 

In autumn, UtOfi, a ikwv directory of living graduates and former students of Prince- 
town University was puhlishcal. From this hook figures have been compiled which show 
that the American college graduate of to-day is more and more choosing a business, rather 
than a professional, career. Exclusive of those graduating in 190G, there were a year ago 
7,UK) living alumni of Princetown. Of the fi,5‘2‘2 classified according to their occupation, 
2,285 are in business, 1,498 in the law, 9'24 in the ministry, 699 practising medicine, 433 
teachers, 290 engineers, 104 journalists, 50 ranching and farming, 50 gentlemen of leisure, 
41 students, 84 in the army. 31 in the civil service, 26 architects. 19 chemists, 10 artists, 
9 authors, 7 in the navy, 5 librarians, 4 musicians and 4 dentists. When one remembers 
that the courses offered by Princc'town are of an essentially aeudemio and non-tochnical 
character, some of the above quoted figures urc' truly reraarkahb'. On the one hand, a third 
of the graduates are, in business and nearly a quarter engaged in law; on the other hand, 
file number of gentlemen of leisure and civil sc'rvants educated at Princetown is practically 
a negligible quantity, and tin; same thing is no doubt true of the other leading American 
Universities. 

These are very many young Amc'ricans in business who have not enjoyed the advant¬ 
age of a university education, but who have attended evening classes in various subjects. 
These courses are generally of a very practical kind as contrasted with those offered by 
English Universities. As an example u description may be given of a few of the evening 
lectures held in the New York University School of Commercie, Accounts and Finance. In 
the class in Business Organization and Statistics, a study is made under the guidance of a 
trained accountant of the internal management of a large business: the differentiation of 
'the duties of the various departments, the advantages of various methods of organization as 
regards economy and the preservation of goodwill, trade marks, local interests, etc. The- 
course treats of the organization of ('(>rp(a’atiouB controlling different brunches of industry, 
the relation of one branch to the others, and the relation of each to the parent company. In 
view of the complex character of modern commercial and industrial undertakings in 
America, a course of study along the lines indicated can be of great advantage to young men 
who are aspiring to managerial positions. 

It does not require a very long stay in the United States to become convinced of the 
very important part played by advertising-in modern business systems, and this is recogniz¬ 
ed by the university organizing a class in this subject. The channels of trade and the 
circulation of newspapers and magazines are discussed; the literature and typography of 
advertising are treated, and the mechanical and accounting details explained. Particular 
attention is given to financial and transportation advertising 
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■ * k especially designed to be helpful to men going into insurance companies and 
into_ banking and stock and Iwnd houses, is that dealing with investment and speculation. 
It aims at qualifying the student for that critical analysis of a security, which is necessary 
to a sound estimate of its value. It treats of topics like the following: the source of funds 
seeking investment; the nature and value of securities issued by the Governments of the 
leading countries of the world; municipal bonds and the condition determining their lega¬ 
lity ; the various classes of securities issued by street railways; why the bonds of industrial 
corporations are not popular; railroad stocks and bonds. The advantages of different classes 
of bonds for the investor, as well ns for the corporaticjii. are likewise considered. The 
course also treats of the nature of sjiecubition and descril'cs the process by which it is 
carried on in stock and produce markets. In the class on corporatioipi.c., Company) 
finance a practical study is made of tlu‘ financial organization and conduct of large corpora¬ 
tions, (-specially railroad and industrial combinations; in that on reorganizations and 
analyses of n'jiorts, the annual rejiorts over a series of years of each of several railroad and 
industrial comjiaiiies an- analysed and (ornpared with a view to showing students how to 
verify their income statements and to lorin a Judgmenl as to the efficiency of their manage¬ 
ment. A study is made of se\eral comjtanies during insolvency and n'organizatioii. show¬ 
ily what piTihiciii.s arise, how they are solved, and as far as possible, from a study of con¬ 
ditions existing during and before insolvency, lunv tin- particular solutions wc-rc arrived at. 

Quitt- recently a course in practical salesmanship has been instituted at the New York 
University. The official annomiccmcnt says : “ lis one aim is to give the student greater 

money-makipg, business-building and resnlt-produciug ability.” It deals inter aim with 
the personality of the salesman, his health, dress, expression, fluency of spec-ch, tact and 
enthusiasm, the study of the customer, how to attract, interest, convince and jiersuade, 
how to frame selling argunnmts and to present them in the most effective order: it treats 
of sales by letters, catalognes and udvertisc-ments: of tiu- laws .governing sal'-s; of scdling 
organizations, and of selling methods and systems. 

One other subject to which a great deal of iinportiince is attached in American evening 
schools is accounting. At the New York University more than a dozen courses are offered 
in this subject alone. Thus there arc classcH in accounting practice, accounting procedure, 
theory and practice of cost accounts, philosophy of accounts, auditing accounts,.and rail¬ 
road accounts and statistics.” 

Okai, Evidence, 'i-iND Novemher 1917. 

• 

Mr. 0. A. 'rinniwii.— Q. In parngi-aph 9. under the head of “ Government assist¬ 
ance ”, you think that the Government should guarantee the possibilities of any indus¬ 
try; and say, " steps should forthwith he taken to recommend both the pro])oser and his 
plans to some capable financier.” That is to say. you want the Government or a Gov¬ 
ernment officer to guurunt(-e the possibilities of any sehonfe that is placed before th(-m‘?— 
A. I do not wish that Government should guarantee, but if the Government think that 
a scheme is fensihle, they should strongly recommend it. Such a recommendation would 
not amount to a guarantee. 

Q. That jmts a great deal of responsibility on the Government officer'.’—.1. 1 

simply put the responsibility of recommen(iation. 

Q. The responsibility of recommending a scheme is a very heavy responsibility,’— 
.4.—1 do not think so. 

Q. What would be the result if a sehemc failed; would not the Government 
officer and also the Gov('riimeut themselves have to bear the blame',’—.1. I do not think 
the public would blame the Government for failure. The public have to take chances. 

Q. But if the Government officer took upon himself to recommend a certain indus¬ 
try to capitalists, and the industry failed, he would lose prestige, and his recommendations 
would lose their value'?—.4. I do not agi'ee with you. 

Q. Supposing four ()r five schemes recommended by the Director of Industries all 
proved failures, do you think capitalists would take up any schemes in future?—.4. They 
would. In business you have to take chances on both sides, and people understand this. 

Why should the Government officer make a recommendation to a particular 
financier; why not openly to the whole public? You say, “ steps should forthwith be taken 
to recommend both the proposer and his plans to some capahhj financier.” Has the 
Director of Industries to select a friend of his who may be likely to be interested in taking 
up a particular scheme? Why should not his recommendation be open to the public; to 
anyone to take up? Why should he recommend a scheme to a particular man?—4. It 
sbould be recommended to a man who is in a position to influence the public as regards 
the raising of capital. • Government help in recommending several schemes to 
the public by the publication of monographs, but they have not produced any results. 
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Those who are interested in the subject read them, but no tangible results are produced. 

If Government study a scheme and think it is foasihlo, and recommend it to a financier, 
he is likely to be interested and may help in the raising of the necessary capital. 

(J. Do you think that financiers would wait until Government recommended schemes? 
—.1. Generally 1 find that financiers in Bombay are too busy to listen to anybody or 
everybody. 

Q. Is that the case with a firm like Tata's? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. You suggest here Advisory Committees. Since these Advisory Committees would 
consist largely of husinessmen, would they he likely to take up schemes themselves?— A. 
They may take them up. 

Q. You don’t approve of demonstration factories?— A. No. 

Q. Will you tell us exactly why?—Because there is no need of them. Those 
who want to go in for any industry are snpjtosed and expected to study tlie details of the 
industry, and they must carry out the details themselves. 

Q. But experience has shown that a great many peo|)lo go in for new industries, 
such as oil seed crushing, who have failed, and only a few have been successful. Do you 
not think if Government had had demonstration factories from which those people would 
have taken advice, they would have beiui successful and not have faileil?—A. Demons¬ 
tration factories would servo only this purpose tliat they would show to the public various 
products manufactured and how tlu'v are made. As regards commercial success, demons¬ 
tration factories would not prova- am-thing. 

Q. They would at haist show what aia' tin' proper methods of conducting industries, 
and what is the best machinery to he used, and the kind of expert to be employed?—jA. 
Even as regards that, factories difler individually, ami if Government set up a standam, 
people might follow it blindly. 

Q. But surely they would be less likely to fail if they were in possossioti of expe¬ 
rience gaiiK'd at a Government demonstration factory?—.1. That they can obtain in any 
existing factory. 

G. They can? I am surprised to hear it! Then you say, “ Factory-owners, in 
their own inti'rest, generally are on the lookout for improvc'd methods and machinei;v 
and take advantage of these if funds permit.” But surely the ordinary privately-owned 
factory can hardly experiim'nt with different kinds O'! macliinery?—.1. No, but if a fac¬ 
tory is progressing, and if they see that anything new is placed on the market, if funds 
jH'i'mit, tlu'.v cun take advantage of that. 

Q. Ilow' often would funds permit?—.1. That would depend on the financial condi¬ 
tion of the factory itself. I do not suppose that Government themsehes would try dif¬ 
ferent kinds of machinery and show them to the jiublie. If (tovernnient set up a demons¬ 
tration factory they would also confine themsehes to whatever machinery they set up them¬ 
selves. On the contrary there are different firms of machinery manufacturers, and they 
demonstrate their own machinery with advuutagi' to the public. 

Q. Gan they not host do that in a central factory to which the small owners can 
come or send their men to study their machinery?—.!. Tlu'y can do that in the shops or 
show-rooms of the several machinery manufacturers also. 

Sir I). J. Tata. — Q. With reference to your remarks regarding the closing of a 
cotton seed mill rather prematurely in IfflSf. are you aw'are if this was taken up as a com¬ 
mercial enterprise or merely as an experimental thing?—.4. It was taken up as an expe¬ 
riment. 

Q. Don’t you think that a firm that is interested in the advancement of industries 
would find it better to carry on an experiment at some cost, in order to prove whether a 
thing is likely to be successful or not? And are you aware that all this was undertaken 
because certain machinery which claimed to extract oil, and decorticate the seed, had 
failed; and this firm was asked to see if it could make it successful?— A. I do not 
know much about that; but T know that your decorticating machinery was quite different 
from the usual type, and 1 know that you were asked by a London firm to see if it could 
be worked in India. 

Q. That is so. Well then, it was not a real commercial undertaking. It was* some¬ 
thing taken in hand to try and prove if it was possible or not to try and start an oil factory 
in India.— A. I know the experiment as regards the products was successful, and I do 
nor understand why it stopped at that stage. You could easily have turned it. into a com¬ 
mercial proposition. 

Q. The machinery was not all complete. The plant that was sent out was incom¬ 
plete.— A. At the time your mill was working, you were in a position to obtain farther 
machinery from elsewhere. - 
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Q. But it was a case of experimenting with this particular type of machinery.— A. 
If this particular type was found unsuitable, it should have been given up. 

Q. That is why it was given up; because this particular type of machinery was tried 
and found unsuitable.— A. But it was only part of the machinery that was unsuitable, 
not the whole of it. 

Q. They hud no proper men to work it, and could not get experts who understood 
the working of this type of machinery. In addition to that the plant was incomplete. It 
was a faulty patent. The lay-out was not what it should have been. And of course the 
site selected was not suitable. It was selected because it wais close* to our mill, and some¬ 
body could attend to it. It was really to try the machinery. Leaving that alone, what 
is the machinery that you have, and where did you get it from?— A. We got our machi¬ 
nery from America, and most of ours is just the same as yours, only ours differed in regard 
to the decorticating machinery. As regards our refitiery, we made everything here and 
did not imi)ort anything excepting filter presses and pumps: so our refinery also differed in 
detail from yours. 

Q. In the case of the various other attempts that have been made to start the oil 
business, what muchinory did they have?— A. They usually had English. 

Q. What made you go in for this American machinery?— A. At the time we were 
considering our scheme, your machinery had already arrived here. I am telling you a 
private thing. You had an expert at the time, whose name was Wood: he succumbed to 
small-pox. I ((aisulted that gentleman; he would jiot give out anything to me, hut 
ultimately he came round when 1 hinted that English machinery was very good and all 
He said, " No, Mr. Hularia, if you vant to crush any other seed, you are all right 
to have English machinery, but if you want to crush cotton seed, you must get your 
machinery from America.” Mr. Wood’s advice confirmed my opinion, and that made 
me go to America for our machinery. 

Q. None of the mills that failed tried ally hut English machinery?—.1. No. 

(,). In paragraph 14 yon say. ” In my ojunion. (iovernment should not themselves 
undertake to supply machinery on the hire-purchase or other system. A free hand should 
be allowed to the factory management in the selection and purchase of the necessary 
machinery, and a loan may he granted for that [jurpose on suitable tc.'rms.” Is not 
machinery Bometimes jairchased without ex])ert advice, and the people suffer?— A. Well, 
as a matter of fact. peo{)le do take expert advice, and the exi)ert generally happens to be 
their own engineer. It is well known that in the machinery trade tin* engineers take their 
masters to the firms who may pay them the best commission! I am afraid that if Gov¬ 
ernment adopted this system of giving machinery on the hire-purchase system, even the 
Government official may succumb to that temptation. 

Q. You say. “ Government should not guarantee ilje purchase of the products of an 
industrial concern.” Is that not a very sweeping assertion?—A. I have (pialified it 
later on. 

Q. Would it not strengthen the financial position of a concern if there was a certain 
guarantee of purchasing tlu output to a certain extent?—.4. 1 have said, “ A Govern¬ 

ment purchase guarantee is sui-e to have similar effects, unless it is for a short period only. 
BO as to afford a company some r'*lief until th(>y are able to dispose of their products 
through the ordinary trade channels.” 1 mean that in the beginning of a company’s 
career, Gov('rument may guarantee purchase of j)roducts: but that such guarantee should 
be limited oi;ly to the initial stage. 

Q. Quite right; that is what ove»vhody expects. They don’t want a guarantee of 
this kind to be permanent; hut only m (he initial stage. In this connection I want to 
congratulate you ori several sentimerith you have expressed here. For i,nstance, with 
regard to Government assistance you sa.\, ” It is to the interests of the people themselves 
that they should be taught to stand on their ow'n legs in matters industrial.” I think 
this is the whole secret of .success; bi^causc nearly every witness who comes here cries out 
for Government assistance in everything, and does not want to do anything himself. 
Later you say something very similar in every way, and 1 heartily sympathize with you 
in tl;e8e sentiments. Under the head of ” General Administration ” you say, ” There 
should be an Imperial Department of Commerce. Agriculture and Industrit^s. the present 
member for Commerce holding the combined portfolios in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil.” Don’t you think that it would be too much for one man to take up commerce and' 
industry on his own shoulders; would you not like to divide these duties?— A. I do not 
think so, because the working of the details would be divided. 

Q. You say, “ A central research institute, like the Im])erial Institute of London, 
should be established in a business place like Bombay, and not in places far away like 
Bangalore or Pusa.” Places far away from where?—A. From Bombay. 
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Q. Is that the only busiuefes centre you can think of, in which this researci insti¬ 
tute should be located?— A. So far as the western presidency is concerned, Bombay is 
the biggest place of business. 

Q. Pusa will feed Bengal, and Bangalore will feed Madras.—.4. Even then they 
are far away from business centres like Calcutta and Madras. 

Q. Not so very far; Bangalore is within reach of a business centre like Calculta.— 
A. I think such an institution should be in a provincial capital, so that merchants should 
also be able to take advantage of it. ^ 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q . In regard to the financing cf industries, 
in paragraph 30, you say, “ But these remarks do not apply with the same force h> the 
presidency banks.” Do you know that the presidency banks work under a charter?— A. 
I knew it the other day when one of the witnesses said so. He said that they were under 
a charter not to advance long period loans. 

(?. And they don’t give advances without two securities; at the same time they 
don’t give on block.—.1. And my claim is that they should bo made to do' that sort of 
business now. 

Q. And they should also risk money?— A. Not their capital; only a minor percent¬ 
age, of their profits. 

Q. How are they to know that the industry is a safe se(!urity? If you start a lotion 
mill, how are tliey to advance money merely on your assurance?—.4. They would study 
the details of the scheme. 

Q. llow' are they to study?— A. They have their Board of Directors; tliey nave al^> 
an Imiuiry Department; the Inquiry Department cun make inquiries. ^ 

Q. What is tlie work of the Inquiry Department? What is the staff? Their duty 
is tg inquire into the financial conditions of persons and not with regard to the value of 
machinofy.—.1. These duties can be giveiijj) the same men. 

Q. And sometimes they have to risk tlieir money?—.4. They have to risk money 
to a certain extent. 

(,). i'/on’t you think thesi' functions ought to be given to industrial banks?— A 
We have no industrial banks at present, and the presidency banks are established on a 
sound basis. Industrial banks will take some time before tliiyv are able to finance every 
industry; whereas if the presidency bunks were allowed to do this sort of business, they 
could do so at once. 

y. They are not only for financing indu.strie.s; they are financing whole crops.— A. 
They can do this business as well. My argument is, why should this particular business 
be excluded from their duties. 

Q. But do you think that these banks can do this sort of business: why not indus¬ 
trial banks started by Government on the same principle, with expert advice?—.4. That 
is a question of the future. 

Q. We are discussing the future.—.1. But these banka cun do the business imme¬ 
diately. 

Q. But this will take some time?—.4. Only a very little time to get the charter 
changed. 

Q. The work of the Commission is to suggest what ought to be done in the future 
for the development of industries, and don’t you think that industrial banks will be better 
able to take up these functions?— A. I have no experience of industrial banks yet, and 
cannot give you any definite opinion. 

Q. But you talk about German banks. Do you know anything about Japanese 
banks?— A. No. 

Q. But do you think it would be proper for Government to start industrial banks?— 
A. Without knowing anything about the model of Japanese banks, I cannot answer this 
question. 

Q. The industrial banks would be as good as presidency banks, with expert advice at 
their disposal.—.4. That would depend upon the Directorate. The Directors of the pre¬ 
sidency banks have neglected these duties so far. 

Q. Not neglected; thoy have not been given the power under the Act to do these 
things. Why do you say ” neglected ”? On what grounds do you say they have “ neg¬ 
lected ”?—^. I say neglected in a restricted sense. Looking to the needs'of the {oesent 
times, they should have got the charter changed long ago. 

Q. You cannot suggest anjThing about industrial banks?—A. They might do good 
in the future. 

Q. Have you any scheme for starting industrial banks?— A. No. 
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Q. In Tour sa^estionB ^ tlie starting of differeiit factories in different centres do 
yon want to oe supplied with oil seed at Navsari?—No, I only say how cotton oil milte 
can be attached to existing ginning factories. 


Q. Can you tell us which cotton seed is better for the oil, the Gujarati or the Berar? 
—4. I find from our experience that the Berar seed is the best as regards the percentage 
of oil. 


Q. And you would like a central mill that can be fed by the different gins'?— A. 
Not a central mill but a central refinery, because the refinery is a costly item of the oil 
mill industry. It requires the engagement of an expert on a big salary. Small oil mills 
Cannot afford to engage these experts. 

Q. But is it not possible to start a separate concern, a central refinery buying the 
cotton seed at different centres.— A. You cun start a separate refinery as a separate 
business by itself; but. in the beginning, the case would be that the small oil mills would 
be governed by the refinery, as the refinery would be the only buyer of the crude, oil and 
would dictate its own terms to the oil mills; so it would be much better that the oil mills 
should start a refinery on a co-operative basis. 

Q, All the gins that start have small oil mills’?—.1. Those who desire may start, 
p. What is the, cost of a small oil mill1 have given it in my written evidence. 
Q. Is that American inachineiv?—Is that better’?—.1. A’es, as regards cotton seed 
wc prefer it. 

Q. What does it cost?—.-I. About Ks. ’25,000 to attach a small oil mill to the gin. 
p. The gins themselves don't cost more than fifty thousand'.'—.1. They may cost 
ipything; but 1 have given accurate figures. 

p. The gins are specially started to bring in cotton'.'—A. It may becouK! an indus¬ 
try by itself: my suggestion is that after the ginning season is over, the eil mill should 
w'ork with the power lying idle. 

p. Hut ii man who is thinking of going into cotton must go into the oil trade too? 
It is a subsidiary industry.— A. He loses nothing in becoming a merchant in oil. 
p. Hut he may hesitate’.'—A. It is not a degrading business. 

* p. 1 don’t say degrading, hut take the case of the Marwari. He nnderstonds and 
dwiis cotton factories; his general business is to bring down cotton and gamble on It. He 
does not think of making money on the factory; it matters very little hi him, and so he 
would not think of an oil mill’.'—A. He may be left alone. 

p. Therefore I want to know if an independent oil mill without ginning is started, 
would it pay?— A. It would jiay. The idi'a here is how to induce ginning people to 
utilize the power that remains idle for the greatei’ pait of the year. T do not say that 
an independent oil mill cannot be ('stablished and with success. 

p. How much money is your factory making?—A.* Since the outbreak of the war 
we are making nothing; on the contrary we are losing. Before we were exporting our 
cake to England and Germany. After the outbreak of the' war we could only export as 
long us our contract lasted; since tlienwe have not been able to make shipments of cuke 
to foreign countries and oiir stock is piled up in our godowns. In foreign countries they 
use cake for feeding cattle; here there are so many competing oil-cakes, and people g«>ne- 
rally have a pri'jndice in favour of ((/laut'-iuade cake. Moreover, India being an agricul¬ 
tural country, there is no scarcity of (oncentrated foods, whereas in Europe they are always 
in need of concentrated foods, and they pay the best price for oil-cakes on the basis of 
analyses. 

p. You were generally exporting to the continent’?—A. We wen' mainly exporting 
to England, and partly to the continent. 

p. Before the war were you making any money’?—.4. Yes, for three yeais. 
p. On what capital’?—A. At that time our capital was two lakhs and fifty thou- 
'sand. On that we made an average profit of forty thousand rnpoes nett per annum. 

p. Did you have any expert working under you?—A. Yes, he is coming to give 
evidence before yon. 

Q. In the 31st paragrajih you say, “ I shall not be far from the mark if I add that 
in India, particularly in Bombay, the banks encourage speculation.” In what way'?— 
A. In advaiicing money on inflated scrip. 

Q. At what price; what margin'?—A. 1 do not know what margin, hut I know that 
as a matter of fact the majority of banks in Bombay advance money on scrip, for which 
speculation is running high. 

p. And you think ^hut is wrong;’—.4. For the banks it may be right; they may 
lie advancing on sufficient security, with a very big margin; but I don’t see how it 
encourages any trade, commerce or industry. 
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Q. You wnnt that ail the banks should only eucourase commerce and industry?— 

.1. That is what they are in existence for. 

Q. Are they?— A. What else should they do? 

Q. They are there for the sake of making money, just as you an' in cotton; they are 
not run on a philanthropic basis.— A. No, I do not any that. 

Q. About railway freights, you have i)ut your case very clearly. * regard to the 
hire-purchase system, you are not in favour of Government supplying machinery on the 
hiro-purchusc system?— A. No. 

Q. Why not?— A. I have already answered this (juestion to Sir Dcrabji. 

Q. About your railway complaints, what do you suggest to remedy this evil?—.-1. I 
have giv('n my suggestions there in jjaragraph 58. 

Q. Do you think they lain be remedied by havung management of railways by the 
State?—.1. I cannot definitely answer this ((uestinn. 

Mr. ('. E. Loir - Q. In paragraph "I yen say that two of the previous cotton seed 

mills wen' only abb* to gather together a lew thousands. Do you know about the case of 

the Akola cotton seed oil mills?—,!. Yes, I know about them. 

4>. They gathered together a good deal more capital than that?— .1. Their capital 
is large, but they are not exclusively crushing cotton seed. It is the Herar Oil Works now. 

Q. It was a failure to some extent?— A. 1 understand it v\as due t‘> financial 
difficultii's. 

Q. Hut they hud a capital of about five laklis, didn't they?—A. Well, they had it. 

I do not desire to answer (luestious further. 

Q. To what extent did your own concern suft’er freni insufficient <-apital?— A. 
Well, we have bec'ii ex|mnding’our factory, as wo got capital in instalments, so 1 do not 

■thiiTiv wti havi' suffered in any way as regards putting up the factory. It was only in the 

working funds that we had some difficulty, and that is also a [)rivate story and I should 
iiot like to tell it here. 

Q. What could you have done that you have not done, it you had had more funds 
available?—.!. We had sufficient funds as long as we were working the mill successfully 
at a prefit. The difficulties came afterwards, after the war. Of course I cannot reveaf 
all the facts without giving out some secrets. 

Q. 1 think you have said sufficient for our purpose; if you had,had more capital 
available, you could have employed your working capital on a clieaiier basis?—.'!. Where 
did I say that? 

Q. Tluat is what I gather from your remarks?—.!. No; more capital would have 
involved me in speculation in buying unlimited supjilies of seed. I do not think 1 suffered 
from want of capital. 

Q. In paragraph 14 you express yourself against Government supjilying machinery 
on anv system; w'ould you apply that to cottage industries also, such a.s the hand-loom?— 
.1. 1 say " generally ", and I apply it !o all case.s. 

Q. Kven in the case of cottage industiies? J)on’t you think it is a good thing to 
let a man have a hand-loom on the hire purchase?—.•!. If a poor man requires a small 
loom he can easily get it from tlu' muebinery dealers themselves on the hire-purchase 
systi'm. Singer's sewing machines are available in the bazaar on such a system. 

Q. That is a highly organized system.-A. We want highly organized systems for 
machinery ami everything; but we do not wish Government to take up all this sort of 
business. 

Q. When Singer’s started here, they had a very wealthy Corporation behind them, 
outside the country. The present hand-loom manufacturers are not well-to-do people. 
How do you propose to get ovi'r that difficulty?— A. The difficulty would continue even 
if Government-interfered. 

(,). Why? They would gel a bigger demand for their looms'.’—.1. You would make 
Government merchants instead of a Government. 

Q. What is the harm in that?—A. They should not become merchants. 

Q Why not? They are already on a very large scale.—A. In regard to those 
industries which the public cannot undertake, such as railways, the Government may 
become merchants; but as regards small industries. I do not see why they should become, 
merchants, and hamper private enterprise. . 

Q. Then the man is to stay without his hand-loom because of a certain principle 
of political economy?—A. As regards hand-looms, I am rather of opinion that the indus¬ 
try is doomed. The bigger cotton mills would soon supply the cheaper class df cottoQ 
goods, and the hand-loom weavers will have no chance ot all. 
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Q, Then why has the yam consumption of the industry been increasing for the 
past 20 years?—It may increase, but it will have no chance. 

Q. Perhaps there were not sufficient cotton mills. I think that is a case of theory 
which does not seem to fit in with the facts.— A . I am sure of the industry deteriorating, 
and do not think it will have any chance in the future. 

Q. And on account of that theory, we should abstain from assisting them?— A. I 
do not say on account of that theory. I say on general principles that Government should 
not sell machinery. I do not say anything about assisting the hand-loom weavers. 

Q. If you think that they are going to be failures, that applies to every form of 
assistance.— A. As regards the hire-purchase system, I am opposed to the principle. 
The question of hand-loom weaving has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Do you think it a desiral)le thing for Government to appoint Directors? Do you 
think that would not involve undue interference in the affairs of the company?— A. Not 
if the Directors work along with the other Directors harmoniously. I do not fear there 
would be any disagreement. 

Q. But will the Directors be in a position to ccinruit Government; or will they have 
to refer to Government for instructions from time to time?— A. The Directors must be 
authorized to deal with important questions us they arise and (lovcrnment must abide by 
their actions. 

Q. Supposing the lamipany come to grief, and the Directors are B\ied by the share¬ 
holders. what is the position of the Government then?— A. .Just the same us that of 
other Directors. 

Q. Do you think then that Government would like to appoint Directors?—A. That 
is for the (lovernment to decide. 

Q. There was a point which Mr. Thomas naked you about, which I don’t think is 
quit(' cleared up. 1 refer to paragraph 2!l. You are again.st the idea of demonstration 
factories. Arc' you opposed to Ihe idea of e.vperimental Government factories. Dcjmons- 
tration is to exhibit an approved process; an c'xperimental factory is to find out that process. 
Are you opposed to the idea of a Government experimental factory?— A. Tiie experi¬ 
mental factory would only serve one purpose, and that is they would show the public that 
certain products are possible to manufacture. 

Q. An experimental factory would not show anything; it would discover whether 
anything could be done commercially.^— A. As regards production, it would be all right; 
but as regards commercial success, I do not think Government could convince people bj' 
establishing such factories. 

Q. But would not people be able te see practically the possibilities of the process on 
a fairly large scale?—.1. T liave said that there have been several such factories and yet 
they biive not jiroduced any such results us you say. 

(J. For instance, which ones?— A. The Cawnpore Oil Mill, now known as tim 
Premier Oil Mills. 

(>. The Gawnpore Mill was not, run by Government, but by Begg Sutherland and 
Co.— A. Ooi'erument gave it to them for management. 

Q. Government did not manage it; it was managed by itegg Sutherland and Co — 
A. 1 am not in the secrets of that company. 

Q. The matter is public [ironerty.—.-1. There may be certain facts not given to 
the public; but the factory was not a commercial success. There wero these two factories, 
that one at.d the Sugar Factory at Gandevi owned by the Gaekwar State. 

Q. What about the Madras Aluminium Factory? — A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. What was your idea in stnrfi.ig a cotton seed oil mill in Navsari, when you bring 
your cotton seed apparently from a considerable distance and export your oil-cake?— A. 
Navsari itself is a cotton-growing centre, and when we started the mills there, we took 
into consideration several other facts; for instance, Kathiawar is near by. Navsari is a 
small port and wo expected that Kathiawar might be in favour of cakes and might buy 
our products. We thought we were near the market for these products. Then there is 
the question of oil. Now we are able to sell most of our oil in Broach, Ahmedabad and 
BonIbay. In that respect we were also near the market. Later we found that local cotton 
seed was not quite suitable for our purposes; and that other seed was better and we pre¬ 
ferred it and imported it, and even then paid for that seed just the same price at wdiich 
we could have bought local seed. 

Q. You say in parngrapfi 54 that if the railway would let you have this favourable 
rate, it would have enabled you to pay a dividend of 7 per cent. Do you know what 
dividend the railway are paying?— A. I do not know, but 1 know some of them pay from 
6 to 7 per cent. 
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Q. Then is there any particular reason why you should pay a larger dividend than 
the railway?—;4. I do not say I want to pay 7 per cent. I simply give you the figures 
which would enable me to pay such a dividend. 


Q. With reference to paragraph 58, and No. (i) of your suggestions, have you con¬ 
sidered how that would work out in the case of a very large established industry like that 
of cotton mills at Ahmedabad? This is the first definite suggestion we have had put 
before us on this subject. Have you considered how that would apct the big cotton mills? 
I leave out Ikimbay, because they get favourable rates apparently. Take the Ahmedabad 
baled cotton coming to Ahmedabad from, say, Navsari. They would get their cotton 
cheafier than the Bombay Cotton Mills?— A. If Navsari cotton has got to bo sent to 
Bombay and to Ahmedabad. I find that for the same distance the rate for Ahmedabad 
is higher than that for Bombay. 

(?. Apart from the (]uestion of j.irincii)le, tlie railway would be giving away a larger 
sum in the case of the Ahmedabad Cotbai Mills, which are presumably j)rosperous?—.-1. 
There may have betui otlieV reasons for the prosperity; ciu taiiily not the saving on railway 
rates. 

Q, You wivuld not limit this to small or miseent industries: you would want it for 
all industries alike?—.!. 1 would limit it to industries that are in tlie makingthe weav¬ 
ing industry is so advanced that it can bear these inequalities; but new industries cannot. 

Q. 'I’bis suggestion w(aild res\ilt in rather jireventing industries from aggregating 
together at the jairts. wouldn't it?--,-!. Yes. 

(,). And y(ai think that would be a good thing tO' do to diminish the (ongestion at a 
jiort like Bombay?—.1. ^es. 

V. You .say in No. iv) of the same paragraph. " Siding facilities should be given 
wheie the inward and outward tniflic amounts to at least two to three wagons daily.” 
That is to.say. you think the railway should find sitlings free?—.1. Yes. if possible. 

Q. Ajijiarently they don’t take iqi sidings here on account of the valuable land?—.1. 
As regards Bombay I eannot say anything; but in Ahmi'dalaul and other places the Rail¬ 
way ticmpanies have given sidings. 

Q. Have they given them free? Who jiays lor the land?—.1. That is a question 
1 should leave to tlie railways themselves to answer. 

Q. Is that not the whole point?—.!. We applied to the Railway Company for a 
siding, and they said tliat on account of certain technical difficulties tliey could not give 
us the siding. We persisted, and ofi'ered to pay for the complete cost of the siding. The 
management told us they could not accept any money from the jiuhlic for a siding. They 
then decided that they would give us the siding; tliat on the cost tlit>y would charge U8 
5 per cent, interest, and the upkeep of the siding. We agreed. Meanwhile the war broke 
out and they cancelled th(' arrangement. 

Q. 1 suppose they hud no rails; that is another matter.—.1. At the time they had 
plenty of materials, and could linve given it. 'We have been asking for a siding since 
]91? ; it was before the war broke out. They were then jirepared to give us the siding. 
They wanted a di posit wJiieii was paid and Biibsequently returned to ns. 

Q. What was the jioiiit in dispute before the war?— A. liefore the war there was 
no point in dispute, only this that oiir factory is situated on the wrong side of the line, and 
they said they could not give us a siding crossing the line. Subsequently they were going 
to form another siding on the side on which we were, and tliey agreed to extend that 
siding to our factory. The project was given up later on. They next agreed to give us 
a siding on the other side, just opposite our factory, so we had to cross the line in taking 
our go<MB. 

(J. What change do yiai want made in the present practice regarding sidings?— A. 
There is no change that I desire; only this much that they should consider such applica¬ 
tions for sidings favourably and without unnecessary delay. 

Q. To save delay? Quite so. But you say ” given.” The pri'sent arrangement in 
most cases is that the man who wants a siding pays tor everything up to the top of the 
iiullast?—A. In regard to our case we were given to understand differently. We offered 
them full payment of the whole cost, about forty thousand ru])ees, but they would not 
accept it. They said they would only cliarge interest at 5 per cent, on the investment, 
and rhe cost of the upkeep. We agreed to pay it. 

Q. You don’t object to that?— A. We agreed, but they cancelled the arrange¬ 
ment. 

Q. Referring to paragrajih til (v) {!>), why do you consider that technical edvieation 
should be under the Director of Industries rather than the Kducetional Department?— A. 
Thi' Director of Industries is fully concerned with such educatioil, and I should rather Kke 
that it should be under him. 
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, The Director of Industiies is not an expert in the technique of education. I am 
giving the argument of the other side. They say he won’t know how to arrange his curri¬ 
culum.— A. On the other side the Director of Public Instraction is not likely to know 
all the requirements of technical schools and colleges. 

■ 0- He won’t know the kind of man that they want to produce, you think?— A. I 
suppose even now they do not know what kind of men they produce. 

0. Under your Land Eevenue Act, is there some penalty for using land for factory 
buildings?— A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Tn British India?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you refer mo to it?—A.* We arc paying a penalty ourselves. 

Hir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Were you paying a dividend before the war?—.!. Yes. 

Q. Do you mind telling mo what it was?^—.1. 7 per cent. 

Q. And since the outbreak of fhi' war have you lu'cn paying (jne at all?—.4. None 
after the war. 

Q. Then your business was ehietly the e.vjiort of oil-iaks'?—.1. Not chiefly, but 
the export of oil-cake was part of our luisinesH. 

Q. The paying pari of if.’- A. Jfecidodly, because in our case the cake is not a 
by-product, as supposed by some; t.tie oil and cake are equal. Before the business pays 
it is necessary that the cake should be dis]K)sed of profitably. In the case of the other 
oil seeds, the crushing enters in the juice of the oil, the price of th<' seed, the cost of 
working, and a little, profit: also the cake reiivains as a furtlu'r profit. Tn our case it is 
not so. 

Q. Do you make your own export arrangeinerds. or do you sell to other exporters? 
— A. We export oursidves. 

Q. You enter into loniraefs with buyers in England and abroad?'—.4. .We'have a 
fjondon firm who as'e acting as agents; aial Ix'foi'e the war we had a firm in (lerinany wdio 
were buying from us. 

Q. Do you export oil at all. too?—In the beginning of our career we exj)orted 
a small (juantity of crude oil only. VVe had big stocks, but we have not fieen able to 
export since, because steauier comjianies would not (piote us favourable freights. 

Q. How did you pack the oil?—.4. Our first and only consignment was packed in 
barrels, and il. reaclual there all right. 

Q. There was no leakage?—.4. There was. but in the oil business we allow a 
margin of 2 to per cent., and the haikage did not exceed this margin. 

Q. That was from your point of view, but did the agents of the steamers find 
damage, to their other cargo?-.!. I do not know. Steamers between America and Eng¬ 
land are carrying large quantities of oil, so if the sl.aimehip comj)anies there cun carry 
that cargo, I do not see why the steamers running between England and India skaild 
object. 

Q. Your idea of the hydrogeiiization jirocess is to harden the oil and make it into a 
sort of fat. Would that help to solve your difficulty in getting freight for the oil?—A. 
No. Tho difficulty would still remain. Wo c,an. however, sell the hydrogenated fat 
here. I'lven now we can dispose of all the oil that we can [irodwe. 

Q. It is yian- oil-cake tb.i“ uai find difficulty in selling locally. You say people 
prefer tho g(kan?-mad(‘ cake. Is that bt'cause it is the custom, or because there is some 
oil still left in it?- 4. Some, oil, sufficient for a feeding stuff, is left in the hydraulic 
mill cake also. The farmers, however, believe Unit the jierccntage of oil is all in all in 
tho cake, and prefer the ijhani pro bcl because it contains a larger percentage of oil. 

Q. You make reference lo the Bombay Stock Exchange; have you any definite 
BUggestiouB to put forward?—A. My suggestions can bo inferred from what I have 
written there. 1 say in India there should be some liouses who are interested in tho 
promotion of companies, and who would underwrite the shares of new companies as they 
do in America and on the continent, and also in England. 

Q. Would not an industrial bank do that, or an industrial corporation?- .4. It 
nlay do it; it depends on the Articles of Association of the bank itself. 

Q. In paragraph 7 you say that the Marwari does not contribute any capital to 
joint stock enterprises —A. So fur as I know; hitherto, llie Mai-wari has not been 
known as an industrialist. 

Q. He deals a good deal in stocks and shares?—4. Now he does, but some time 
before he did not bidieve in stocks and shares. He chiefly confined his operations to 

•NoTK—1 uMbsequently refiTri'd this inatti'r to my ManaKcr uml he informs m« that wo are paying an 
•' enhanced asseasment “ whicli ia considerably higher than the ordinary assessment paid when the land was 
wider agricultural nscs. This is, of course, different from “ penalty.” 
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opium, linseed luid other trades. After the suppression of the opium trade he has taken 
to cotton mill investments and various kinds of speculations on the stock exchange. 

Q. In paragraph 10 you suggest that if Government were to express its willingness 
to put some money into a company, that would bring forward applications from the public 
and relieve Government of their promise.--.1. You see it such a promise was made 
prominently in the prospectus that if capital is not sufficiently forthcoming, and Govern¬ 
ment is agreeable to take up so many shaiv's. people would go in for it as a safe concern. 

Q. Carry it a little further. Suppose (iovernment said it was willing to put money 
into a certain concern, and the public came forward with more money, and for some 
reason or other the concern wont wrong, would not people be very angry with Govern¬ 
ment?—/!, That would be human nature, but as investors they have to take chances, 

Q. You woidd risk that?—.1. Certainly. 

Q. If Government did put any money in, I suppose you would provide for its 
being refunded at a definite tinu'?— A. If Government put any money as ordinary share¬ 
holders— 

Q. Then they would ju.st rank us ordinary .shareholders?—-.1. Yes, and can dis¬ 
pose of their shares as usual, but if they advanced any money, it would be on the lines 1 
have suggested; that is, it should be in the form of loans repayable at a certain period. 

Q. With or without interest?—.1. That is a minor question. 

(,*. Would you give Goveinment a share in any profit that was made during the 
time?— A. That 1 would leave to Government to stipulate at the time they make such 
loans. There are bunkers in Bombay who also adiance money lo industrial concerns on 
the condition that they will have a certain share of tlie profits. If the concern agrees to 
that, they borrow' from them. If Government wants to pla\ the role of Marwari, they 

can do it. 

• 

Q. In regard to paragraph ‘28. demonstration factories, don't you think that demon¬ 
stration factorii's may help the small man very much?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. Tie could come and see how things are done iiroperly?—.-1. He. can as well go 
to a technical school and learn these things there. You are speaking of small men, and 
the ability of small men is confined to small things. These small things are easily shown 
in technical schools. 

Q. Ho you believe in technical schools?—1. 1 d<i. 

Q. In tho next paragraph ycui talk about the shrolT. You rather believe in the 
shroff?-- A. 1 do believe in the shrolf. 

Q. You say that he is often more accommodating and less exacting. Less exacting 
than whom?— A. Than the banks. 

Q. Are his charges less?—/I. Hecidedly. Perhaps you are ref(;rring to the sow- 
car. The sowenr is cpiite a different being from tlu' shroff. The sowcar's busines.s is to 
get as much as jiossible from his clicmt; the shroff is generally satisfied with his own 
investments and with smaller profits. 

Q. At what rate of interest can the small man get money from the shroff?— A. 
'J’hat would depend upon the borrower’s credit, but generally not at more than (> per cent. 
In addition the shroff charges a, small percentage on the total business, but that does not 
eome to much. 

Q. He requires security of (.‘ourse?— A. That would depend upon the personal 
relations between the horrowa'r and the shroff. Many a time he advances without secu- 

Q. With reference lo paragraph ‘iff. Exchange Banks, their main function, as you 
point out, is to finance the ('xport and import trade; but they also do put money out to 
' help industries?— A. So far as I know, the Exchange Banks in Bombay have put money 
only in cotton. I do not know if they have financed any other trade but export and 
import. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the Presidency Banks Act?—^,-1. No. 

Q. Are there any special changes that you would like to see made in the Presidency 
Banks Act?— A. I liave already answered this question to Sir Fazulbhoy. 

Q. I don’t think you did. Is there any specific change you wish to see made?— 
A. Only that for the saki' of helping industries, the presidency banks should not be too 
exacting as regards the iwtwrc of security, and should advance money to industrial con¬ 
cerns on buildings, machinery, etc. ..i 

Q. That is not what I call a specific change in the Act which you are recommending. 
—A. Supposing a small company was started with a capital of two lakhs, and the bank 
advanced the money for the working of that company- 
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Q. And if the industry failed?— A. The loss would only represent a minor percent¬ 
age of the bank’s profits. 

Q. In puragi'uph 42 you suggest that warehouses might be opened in important 
centres. By whom? Who would start and manage these warehouses?— A. It is not 
possible for a small dealer to obtain money on the security of his goods. Supposing there 
were small financing houses, they may have warehouses whore they may keep these goods. 
This practice obtains in certain European countries where the goods are warehoused, and 
on the certificate of thes(' warehouses money can be obtained from any bank. If there 
were such warehouses under responsible persons, it would be possible for small people to 
obtain loans. 

Q. Do you mean that Govenunent should start these warehouses?—.1. So far as 
I know in European countries it is a private enterprise, and should be done piivately here 
too. My object in putting in this paragraph is that people should be educated to start 
these systems. I do not say that Government slioultl do it. 

Q. You want to spread the use of crc<lit?--.I. Ves. 

Q. Supposing a system of certificates of quality was introduced, would you avail 
yourself of it for your products? Would it helj) you at all?- .1. Generally our pro¬ 
ducts are purchased by English or German firms on the basis of analyses. 'I’liese analyses 
wore usually made by the chemists there in England or in Germain, t'ertifieates of local 
chemists won’t help, becausi' the buyers there insi.st on a certificate from a chemist who is 
attached to-their association. 

Q. That was part of your terms of sale. Did you have much trouble over that?-- 
A. None at all. The business is conducted on samples. If the goods are equal to the 
samples, there is no trouble. If you were to possess a certificate, that would he useful in 
cases where goods are bought without samples; but I do not know of any business con¬ 
ducted without samples. 

Q. Y'ou don’t think these certificates would he of much use?—/I. No: if I were to 
go and buy certain things in the bazaar, 1 would look to tho quality and not to the certi- 
cates. As n'gards branded goods, certain trade mark goods go by certain brand names. 
These brands are created by manufacturers by steady advertising. People do not look to 
any certificates in that case. I do not think that a Government certificate could help any 
business in any way. 

Q, You say you have never had any trouhli' tor freight for your oil-cakes in ordinary 
times?—.1. No. 

Q. Is cotton seed caki' inflaunnable?—.t. Not thi' decorticated cake. 1 do not know 
of any instance of decorticated cake hi'ing subject to inflammation. fJndeeorticated cake 
is said to get heated during storage and transit. In the case of our cake, it was always 
insured lor all faults. The Insurance Couqiany jiuid the damagi's if the cake had any 
deterioration due to spontaneous heating. . • 


Witness No. 822 . 

Mb. a. F. Yuinn, Worku Matuuier, the Indinit Cotton Oil ('om]mnii. Limited, Nnemni. Mr F. Yuill. 

Waii'TEN Evidence. 

I am grcjitly obligi'd for the invitation to give evidence liefore the Industrial (kmmiis- 
•Sion on questions I'elating to the oil indiwtry, but as there are no questions directly bearing '' 
on this subject. I take it that my evideic' is required in answer to question No. 110, rh.. . 

What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which you have 
been actively concerned or inteiested? 

In answer* to this question I may muition that the oil industry in India suffers from 
•difficulties which may be classed as— 

(1) Financial difficulties. 

(% Technical difficulties. 

(8) Commercial difficulties. 

With regard to the first, I may say that this is hardly in my line, and that Mr. Sutaria, 
one of the Managing Agents of the Indian Cotton Oil Company, Limited, will be better 
able to give first-hand information on this subject, but to um the principal requirements 
in thislBie as regards new concerns appiair to be 

(o) Guaranteed dividdhds or permission to pay dividends out of cajiital for a period 
of three years. 
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(h) Freedom from income tax and increased land tax assessment for a similar period. 
And as regards liotli new and established concerns— 

(e) (loverninent liel)i by means of Government mortgage guarantee to enable estab- 
lislied concerns to obtain loans at reasonab'e rates from the Presidency or other 
banks on the security of fixed assets. 

(d) Government lu'lp by similar means to imable established concerns to purchase 
additional machinery or plant required to produce products of the highest class; 
to diversify production; or to ichIucc manufacturing costs. 

Of course none of the aforementioned inetho<ls of Government assistance could be 
brought into opcTation without the establishment of Dejrartments of Industries for each 
])ro\ince. such departments to be assisted by properly qualifit'd experts in those different 
industries which the Department di'eide to assist, and such assistance should only bo given 
provided that tlie expert is himself satisfiial that tlu^ project has a reasonable chance of 
IiecOining a profitable cotaa'rn within a leasonahle period, ami in the ease of (c) and (d), 
when he is satisfied that the results of siieh assistama' will not involve the Department in 
serious loss. Such assisted cotieiu'ns should have a Gova'rnment representative on the 
Board of Directors. 

With regard to Xo. g, n.:.. teclinical difficulties, these may hi' subdivided as follows:— 

(c) Lack of expert knowledge. 

l/) Lack of facilities for commercial research. 

(;/; Jjack of trained workers. 

Du Difficulty in obtaining suitable maebineiw . 

As regards (c) the ap])ointui(‘nt of a technically fqui))j)ed exjH'rt with up-to-date 
practical ex|)erienee of the oil induslry is essential. He should be able to advise the Depart¬ 
ment regarding the itossibilities of any project which might come before them, to organize 
reseurch in eorinectioii with the industry, to advise iiit<'re.sted parties regarding the selection 
of the ijiost suitable machinery for (he treatment of particular oil seeds, to design and 
supervise the erection of the necessary plant, and to Initiate others into the working of the 
various pi'j,K'esses. 

'riie services of such experts should h(> available to voncerns which have complied w\th 
the necessary Government eonditious, on payment of a. time fee which should not exceed 
.at) per eenl. more than the saliiiy of the expert in ipiestion. The results obtained by the 
expert while so engaged should be considered strictlv private. 

I'Wr tbe removal of (/) a properly eqiiijiped reebnical Institute in eaeli province is a 
sno' (/nil non. Such institute should be uiidiT file Department of Industries; should be 
properly equipped with facilities for eomiiiereial research in those industries which the 
Department are desirous of assisting; should ha.ve a suitable technical library, and should 
be organized for reseureb in those industries wbicb thi' l)epartment are desirous of assisting. 
When not engaged in outside work tlu' diftenml experts should carry on research experi¬ 
ments in the institute the results of which might he published for the use of manufaeturers. 
'■'he institute should also be organized for uridertakiiig experimental and other work on 
behalf of indu Trialists on payment of reasomihb' fees. In addition it should he open to 
properly qualified manufacturers or (heir reiin'seiifiitives on payment of suitable fees for 
carrying out experiments witli regaid to the diversitii ation of products, production of higher 
gnwle products, reduction of maimfaeturing costs, etc. Such results should he considered 
to he private property. . 

The oil industry in India siilTers from lack of K))e(ializution. TTaless uianufacturerB 
confine tluur attention lo one oil seed for a reasonable lime there is little ixissibility of that 
permanent improvement either in regard to grade of product, or compb'te utilization of 
by-products which is essential to success in this induslry. lienee I would suggest that 
specialization should be reipiired of concerns desirous of seturing Government assistance. 
Further 1 am so convinced that many valuiibl.' diseovi ries still await the enterprisii^g 
inv(^stigator in this industr' that 1 would suggest (he institution of yearly prizes for the 
best and most ])romisiiig diseoverii's in conmctioii with the industry, and the relaxation of 
the patent laws to enable the diseovei'ers to get the full benefit of theii' discoveries at the 
least possible expenditure. 

Ah regards {;/) assisted eoneerns should be' encouraged (,o take promising students as 
i remium apprentices, and intelligent workers who might he expected to henofit by the same 
might be assisted to attend such courses of tiichnical study as in the opinion of the expert 
would enable them to become more useful to their employers and to the industry. 

As regards (h), in addit'on to tlio advisor}' assistance given by the expdit to intending 
purchasers, importers of machinery for use in this industry might be, requirAby the 
Department to submit lor sanction by the Department proof» of Iheir price listlPdealing 
with such machinery, a'nd also proof of their ability to advise intending purchasers as tO" 
the suitability of such machinery for the required purjtGses. 
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With regard to No. 8, viz., commercial difficulties, these include not only questions of 
commercial manufacture, but the much larger question of the disposal of the products of 
the industry. 

Assuming that it is the desire of the Government so to assist the oil industries of 
India that it may bo possible to crush in India all the seeds now exported to foreign 
countries, and so retain the profits of such manufacture in the country, it will be seen that 
this desirable state of affairs can only be brought about by ;— 

(i) the development of local markets so as to utilize all the products, or 
(/) the profitable export of such of the products, as are not required in India. 

The formcsr alternative is of course the most attractive, but in the case of the principal 
products, eh., oil, the umrki^t tlicugli large is amply supplied by the existing crushing plant, 
and as the transference of business from bullock power to steam power concerns does not 
presuppose (‘xpansion of the industry, (Government cannot he expected (o assist in the 
process. Jmproveraent in quality of the finer grades of t)ils will enable them to be used 
in place of (/her in certain jm'parations, and thus will relieve to some extent the demand 
fo)- ffhec, which at present aj^pears to be far in ('xcess of the RU))ply with disasti-ous results 
to the consumers both as regards quality and price. 

In addition, new outlets must be found for (he increased oil product of an expanded 
industry. Tin' outlets wliic.h first suggest themselves are the manufacture of soaps, paints, 
sizing materials, candles, and other imported articles and the encouragement of such 
industries would be of great advantage to the oil industry. The development of such 
industries is iidiihited to some extent by the liigh cost of the necessary chemicals, and 1 
am of opinion that Government manufacture and sale of essential chemicals like sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids would at least enable the soap industry to extract the glycerine from 
waste soap lyes, and thus enable this industry to com])ete both in price and quality with 
foreign manufacturers. • • ' 

Till' local disposal of the jwincipal by-product of th(‘ oil industry, n.: , oil-cakes, is a 
still more serious problem. Without an export demand (he market for cakes is quickly 
glutted, and crusbos are unable to com])ete with the ex])ort housos for their siqiplies of raw 
.material. The remedy for this state of affairs ajiiiears to be continued research* iin the part 
of Government to determine which field crop products list'd for cattle foods can be most 
economically reiihiced by edible oil-cakes, so that not only may the area of human food 
crops be extended, but also that the oil industry may benefit by the extended demand for 
edible oil-cukes and that these edible oil-cakes may be to some extent withdrawn from 
use us manures, leaving only the inedible oil-cukes for such purpose. 

It has already been conclusively proved on (iovernment farms that the oil-cakes of 
cotton seed and sesamum cun most ]mifitably re])lace fpiar in the ration of working bullocks, 
and yet municipalities and Government departments go on calling for tenders for the supply 
•of high priced qiwi which has to be conveyed many hi'iarreds of miles to feed their working 
animals, when they could save at least Its. :t jier animal pej- month by using oil-caki's. Were 
these public bodies to set the example, the ordinary cultivators might soon be expected to 
follow suit, with considerable benefit to themselves and thi' oil industry. 

Failing sufficient development of the local markets, (he only alternati\e is to export the Transpoddiffioaltiai't 
surplus products. When crushing for export the Indian manufacturers suffer from certain 
disadvantages. The chief of tla s. is the difficulty of transporting the jiroducts compared 
with th( ease with wdiich the raw material can be shipiH'd. This applies more particularly 
with regard to oil. Shippers fight shy of oil conBignments, and often not without reason. 

So far the industry has had to dejiend on imported packages in w'hich to shi]) oil consign¬ 
ments, and these have proved anythin;' but satisfactory. Or if satisfactory far too costly 
owing to the fact that importers will ni.' jiay for such packages, and their return empty is 
a serious expense. Provided there is sufficient demand for the jiroducts. a possible remedy 
for this state of affairs may lie in the establishment of oil hardening jilants, when', by the 
hydrogen!zation process, oils for exjiort may be bardened to sueb a jioint that leakage 
may be eliminated. Sucb plants an' expensive in first cost, and Government financial 
assistance might be necessary for their establishment. Fxperiment in the jiroduction of a 
cheap and reliable oil container is neci'ssary. 

•As regards oil-cakes tb<' Ininsjjort difficulty does not loom so large, but still, comjiared 
with "the European manufacturer, the Indian manufacturer is, in the case of the edible oil¬ 
cakes, handicapped by the fact that owing to the premium obtainable by the I'birojiean 
manufacturer for his’freshly manufactured cakes, he can jiay a higher jirice for his raw ' 
material, al that the advantage of cbeaji labour in India is discounted by the moiv serious 
dete^ration as regards jialatability of the oil-cakes ovi'r that of the raw material. The 
rertWy is not obvitps, but tbe matter is worthy of the attention of Departments of Indus- 
tries ^Government can'also help the Indian oil industry by debarring Railways froin 
charing a higher rate for similar commodities in similar sized consignments for a shorter 
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journey over tlie same portions of the line than for a longer haul. For examples if the 
Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway decide that they can profitably carry cotton 
seed from Broach to Bombay (u disLaiice of 205 viiitts) for Hf. 0-]-9 per mound, they should 
be debarred from charging a higher rate, viz.. Re. 0-2-0 per mound, for similar consign¬ 
ments from Broach to Mavsari, i.e. , a distance of .58 miles. 

Similarly full wagon load consignments of the products of the oil industry—parti¬ 
cularly oil-cakes—should not be charged at a higher rate than that charged for the con¬ 
veyance of the more expensive and unwieldy raw material between the same stations. 

The removal of these preferi'uces to external trade would to a certain extent assist 
Indian industries and enable them to compete on more egual terms with European 
manufacturers. 

Industrial exhibitions, including not only comparative exhibits of foreign and Indian 
manufactures but also Bami)l(>s of all goods purchased by Government Departments, would 
do miKih to assist the oil crushing industiy if only it impressed on manufacturers the neces¬ 
sity for improvement in packing goods for sale and in maintaining a high standard of quality 
in the goixls they offer. 

The difficulties which beset tlw cottfui .st'cd oil indu.stry in India differ only in detail 
from those which beset oil milling in general, and it may reasonably be expected to share 
in the benefits of Gov(frn,ment actions directed towards the irnprovmiient of oil industries 
in g(meral. The most marked difference between these industries and cotton seed crushing 
lies in tlu' fact that the raw material of the cotton seed oil industry is already a well establisli- 
ed competitor of the chief by-product of the industry, and that the market price of 
cottoir seed is more stTiously affected by adversi' crop ju’ospect.s than is the case with the 
raw material of tin* other oil industnh*. Such variation in pric*' of the r;iw material luis 
Jitth^ or no relation to the market rates of the products, and in consequence thi' hiisiness of 
manufacture may often on account of threatened or actual famine in certain districts become 
more or less unprofitable. This is a .state of things which is not conducive to stability, and 
rather savours of speculation. Of course no one would suggest that Government assist¬ 
ance sluadd he invoked by the crushers, to assist them in bearing the cotton .seed mar¬ 
ket and lowering tlm value of the cro|). Ilather the attention of cotton seed crushers should 
be drawn to the m'cessity of increasing in every possible' way the value of the products of the 
industry to juit them in a position to pay the market rate of the seed at any time. Further. 
Government should initiate careful experiments in each province to ascertain the actual and 
compai'ative food values of cotton seed and cotton .seed cakes for feeding to .milking animals 
when kept under both local and western conditions and published widely the information thus 
obtained, to enable cidtivators to decide as to the relative economy of using either. Such an 
ex|)eriment will jirohably he carried out by the Bombay Agricultural l)('))artment in the near 
future. Gonipetition with fori'ign crushers is not .so difficult, as in ordinary iirnc.s there is 
always some relation between the European market rates for eotton seed and colkin .seeii 
cukes and this can he used as a guide. 

As regards spieeific Goveniinent assistance l.o the cotton seed industry, 1 think that for 
some years it ought to take the form of assi.sfancc to eslahlishcd concerns and the eiieouruge- 
•'iiieiit of jirospeetive concerns to combine with established eoneeriis like the Indian Cotton 
<fil Company, partiiulurly as regards marketing Ihe products of the industry, rather than 
that they should encourage the mnltiplication of small competing husincs.ses. Cotton, seed 
indastries cannot for many years aft’eet seriously the raw material market, and in marketing 
their products they come into competition with so many closely allied articles that there i.s 
no danger of comhinations forcing up (lie price of (h(' .irticles they sell beyond the actual 
value thereof. Combination would further tend to division of labour, economy of production, 
improved standards of quality, market steadines.s and financial stability. 


()k.\l Evidenci;, •J'J.nh .Novemueh 1917. 

Mr. .4. ChaUerton.—Q. Yon say in your note. “ The oil industiy in India suffers from 
lack of specialization.” Do you mean lhat the mills try to niaiiufacture different kinds of 
oil from differout sorts of seed, or that they do not specializi^ sufficiently in the produots 
which can he got from one particular kind of .seed:’—.1. My idea is that they try to #ork 
too many different oil seeds. The result is that thc'.v never go deeply into the products 
which can he obtained from these oil Bi'eds. They are content with superficial results. 
Vfhereas if they were to specialize for a certain time in a particular oil -seed, they would 
como to know each and every product wliieh can be manufactured from it. 

Q. Is it practicable as a commercial proposition to set up a large oil mill for cru||png 
only one kind of seed?— A. I think it is. But my contention is tlmt if the manufacturer ia 
prepared to speculate in all the different oil seeds he should not require any Government 
assistance. If he wants Government assistance, he should be asked to specialize for a certain 
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time in one particular seed so that an improvement mav be made in the working of that parti¬ 
cular oil seed. 

Q. To work on one particular oil seed means the establishment of a very large godown 
and the locking up of a very large amount of capital?— A. Mot necessarily. The seeds are 
usually available in the country—in most of the centres. 

Q. That involves paying a higher price for seed than at harvest time—a price which 
increases in proportion to the time the crop is stored ?-— A. That may lie, but the same may 
apply to the products. 

Q. It would b(! better to buy the crop at the harvest time.—4. That applies to almost 
all oil seeds as they mostly all come on the market at about the same time. 

V- On this question of specialization, the Indian mills suffer largely from want of expert 
advisers. The g('neral idea has been that if you have an engineer and the machinery, that 
is all that is necessary. Is it not essential that for an oil mill in India you should havi' com¬ 
petent chemical assistance? Would not the problem of the development of oil industry in 
India be much more a matter for chemists than engineers?—.I. It is to a certain extent, 
but not entirely so, as in course' of time the engineer would become something of an expert 
in that industry. 

Q. But without coiiHideruble chemical knowledge is it practicable to take crude oil and 
extract all that you can possibly get from it?—.1. No; but in the case of most of the oil 
seeds in India the process is simple. The oil does not go into a refinery at all before, it is 
sent to the market. In that case a chemist is not absolutely necessary. It is only in the case 
of oil seeds such as cotton seed which reijiiire cai'eful refining and preparation that the pn^- 
sence of a chemist would be essential all the lime. 

rrcsiilnit. — Q. Mr. Siitaria* called attention to the fact that you should haw oil-presv 
ing distinct from oil-refitung and your crude oil should be a.s.semhled at the ct ntral oil refineiw’. 
and it is there that yon want to have a (hemical expert and not in the oil-pressing factory 
which is almost merely a mechanical engineer’s work.—.1. It would he. sufficient to liave a 
good supervisor going round such concerns, but it is necessary to have a chemist at the central 
refinery. 

, Q. The central oil refinery would make it its business to teach people who are supplving 
crude oil?—/l. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chattcrlon Q The projiosition that has been put forward is the establishment 
of small oil mills,,say, in connection with cotton gins to supply crude products to the central 
refinery. Have you e.xperience of that system? ])o you know whether it has been tried?—.1 
That is the system in America. Central refineries take the products of very large areas. Tin; 
ordinary mills in .Vmerica do not go to the trouhle of refining at all. They have no chemists. 
They haie machinists whom we call engineers here, and they are in charge of the crushing 
Jepartment only. They have little or no knowledge c;f clu uii.stry. 

V. Under the American system is the oil sent in baiTels from the small mills?— .1. 
No, usually in tank cars. They have good tank car services there, 

Q. Would that system be practicable here?—.!. I do not think so. At pre.sent I do 
not think that we .shall be able to get tank cars. Besides, it necessitates elaborate siiliip; 
arrangements and this we do not have in India. 

Q. Have \ou any idea of the scale on which atr American refinery is worked?—.1. 
;)no 'Which 1 have; intimate knowledge of was able to refine six taidc cars a day, each tank car 
[lolding about 25 tons—about 150 tons a day. That is rather a small refinery. The system 
an which they work is that the crude oil is bought through ordinary market channels on the 
basis of quality and probable n'fining loss. In case the refiner finds that the stipulated refin¬ 
ing loss is lilu'ly to be exceeded, he mn' claim a proportionate, rebate from the seller. 

Q. You say, “ In addition to the advisory assistance given by the expert to intending 
purchasers, importers of machinery for use in this industry might be required by the Depart¬ 
ment to submit for sanction by the Department proofs of their price lists dealing with such 
machinery, ami also proof of their ability to advise intending purchasers as to the suitabilitv 
Df such machinery for the required purposes.” Is it a practicable suggestion? How would 
you deal with the sellers of machinery he ascertain whether tliey were competent to advise 
people?—.4. A number of concerns in Bombay are importing machinery and I think I 
jhoulS bo safe in saying that fifty per cent, do not understand the machines they import. 
8o that I was only suggesting that they might be able, in publishing their price list, to 
say here is a proof that it has been submitted to the Department of Industries and they 
have considered that the machine is suitable for the purpose. 

Q, Would it not be better for the individual who wants to purchase machinery to bo 
able ||go to the Department of Industries and get the advice of the expert?—.4. This is in 
addition, so that there may be less necessity for the buyer to approach the Department 
direct. 
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Q. If the buyer goes to the Department and apecifiee exactly what he wants, he can 
get the advice of the Department as to whether be is proceeding on the right lines or not.— A 
Of course, that will be an additional safeguard. 1 suggested this merely to relieve the 
Department of certain routine work. 

Q. It is one of the functions of the Deparftnent to do this sort of work. Then for 
the develo[)ment of the market for oils in India, you mention somewhere that the develop¬ 
ment of the Koaj) industry would provide for the utilization of a very large amount of oil. — 
.1. I do not know that I mentioned it particularly, but merely as one of the ways in which 
the market may be developed. 1 do not exp(‘ct (hat it will immediately be a very large 
market. 

Q. In conm'ction with the hiavsari mill have you done anything in that way V— A. W,p 
are able to get rid of the whole of the production of oil for edible jairposes. We have just 
erected a ])lant for the extraction of stearine from the oil. 

Q. Is it a fact that cotton seed oil is more digestible when the stearine is removed?— 
.1. Oil which contains less pi'rcentage ol steurim' is moie digestible Wian one containing a 
greater percentage of stearine. 

Q. Have you got any evidence to show that oil fiom which stearine has been removed 
is better appreciated by people eating or using cotton aeial oil foi' culinary purposes?— A. I 
do not think so. 

0. You have not considered it at all from tliid point oi view ?- .1. No. 1 do not think 
that the dilTerence will he very great. As a matt('r ol laet it is not stearine which is present 
in cotton seed oil at all. but chiefly jialmitin. 

Q. Have yon got a maiket in India ioi' stearine?—The principal market would be 
tor the adulteration of tilicc, hut it is intended to be used in place of p/ice. 

/,>. Is cotton Bc('d oil suitable foi- making margarine? -.-1. .Neither in Fairope nor in 
.\merica do the best grades of margarine contain any cotton seed eil. It is used in larger 
(piantities in making the seeoTid grades, though in some countries the ad<lition of ten per 
cent, of sesame oil is eompulsory, and a large)' jierceutage of oil cannot be used witliout 
iuipairiug tju' eousisteiicy of the product. 

Q. Do you think that cotton He(>d oil is likely to become i»opular on a large scale as af 
hid)Rtitute tor (//ice?—,1. 1 tbiiik deodorized oil wbieb Inis now come on tbo ujarket will io 
eoui'se of time becoux' an excellent substitute. 

Q. What is its colour?— 1. It is a littb' bighei- in colour than the'American oil, but 
it IS made from the best oil. 

Q. Have yon tried any expeiiments in mixing od will) milk or wiisbing it with milk to 
gi\e the particular llavoiu of gbec? - .1. I tried it. but w!is unsuccessful. I have also tried 
it with cheese hut I could not succeed. 

D. Aiauf f)’ 0 ])) the (hflieidty, whieb Mr. Suta)ia has told us about, in disposing of the 
cake, do you think that f1)e)e is likely to be any other obstacle to the expansion of the cotton 
seed oil industry i)i India. Will yo)i be abb- to t)]iil a imu'ket for the oil when it is extracted 
0)1 a laige scale?--.1. Yes. Provided the ex])a))sion is ))ot too sodden. 

Is it p)'oiital)le to sell yom- cake as niajiure? -A. Not at the pj'esent time. 

Q. fou have got n)o)'e nirtogen i]i cottor) seed cake than ))) castor cake?— A. Yes, 
but tbo'c is i) jioimtar p)'ejudiee in favour of castor cake, which probably has some founda¬ 
tion in the fact thiit it is ]iot attaclo'd by white ants. That is probably one reason why 
popular p)ejudiee is in favour of easfor eake. 

Sir F. U. Siciviui. — Q. What was your t)'airiii)g beloe you ea)ue here?— A. I studied 
in the Heriot-Watt College. Falivilau'gh. wo)'ked in I'lngland and afterwards went to America 
to study the practical ])art ol Ihe indust)'y there. 

Q. flow long havi' you been out l) 0 )'e?—.1. .About six yeu)'s. 

Q. Ml file ti)))e i)) yo)))' pjcsenf employnieut?—.1. Yes. 

Q. I would like to ask you one question abo)it the hydrogenizaliou process. Is that now 
in existence?— A. It is in existence, on a, eomnierciul scale. I am only putting it forward aa 
u suggestion tliat the steamship coiifpauies may be inclined to look with greater favour on 
eousignments of solid fats than they do on li(juid ones. All oils may I)e made solid by tKe 
liydrogenizatioN process. 

(,). You think the)')' is no dange)- of leakage on the voyage?— A. No- 

Mr. C. F]. Low. — Q. There is only.one point that 1 wish to ask you about. Have you 
any knowledge of the lint'S on wbich the Agrieultural Department is working to try and 
jiopularize your products for cattle food?—.1. Their efforts have been rather disjointed and 
they say that they suffer from lack of sufficient assistance to carfy out experiments. They 
have carried out two experiments in connection with the feeding of cattle, one of which wa^i 
on work cattle on the Surat farm, the other on dairy animals at Poona. 
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Q, Have they done anything by way of demonstration to get people to buy them? Do 
you Itnow if they have started anything of that sort? — A. Beyond reporting the results of 
the experiments they have done little to popularize them. 

Q. When there are local meetings and shows they do not demonstrate the feeding of 
your cake for cattle, or they do not try to sell cake?— A. No. 

Q. Or take people round the farms where cattle are being fed on crushed mill cake. — 
A. There is no particular effort in that direction. 

Q. But the Government farms feed their cattle on crushed mill cake?—/I. Most of 
them do. 

Q. And any dairies?— A. The Goverijment military dairies at Poona do. 

Q. Are any co-operative dairies being run here?— A. A few of them are our 
customers. 

0- Are those being helped to purchase wagon loads of mill cake?— /I. That is not 
generally done in the Bombay Presidency. On one or two occasions the Government 
demonstration farm at Alibag have ])urchas(Ml an extra small quantity and i-esold it to the 
co-operative dairy there. 

Q. What sort of society is that?— A. It is a co-operative society. 

Q. Prom your point of view and froTii the information in your own possession yon would 
like them to exe)'t themselves a little more in this mattcu?— A. As a niattiw of fact, I would 
like them to carry their experiments rather fiirthei'. And then publish the icsuH of these 
experiments. 

(?. Do you think that jMiblication is going to affect it very much at present?—.t. Not 
to a very great extent. 

Q. You do not think that demonstration by one or two district agiicultural societies at 
local fairs and things of that sort would be' of more use than exixu'iments?— A. 'No, *But 
there are some ixiiiits in connection with the feeding of our oil-cake which want to he cleared 
up. It is a well-known fact that cotton seed cake is most popular in the coldest countries. 
For example the colder countries of Purope an' large buyers of cotton seed cake, while the 
yarmer countric's an' not. So 1 think that there may Ix' some foundation for the* Reluctance 
of the cultivators in India to go in for cotton seed cake feeding on a large scale ajid that 
matter will roquii'c to be cleared up before Government can bo expected to push it further. 

Q. What about its use as a ituinure for sugarcane?— A. As a manure for sugarcane it 
appears to be slightly inferior to safflower which is usually a cheaper cake. 

Q. Is there enough safflower?— A. T think so and its price is very reasonable. 

Hon’hle Sir Fnzvlhlwy Currmhlioij.— Q. Do you think that if this refinery can be 
started i.ai a large, scale in the different centres where there is a lot of cotton seed, that would 
bo a successful investment?— A. That. 1 am afraid, is for the future. It is not an immediate 
prospect. 

Q. But even then other people buy this cotton seed to teed their cattle and they come 
in competition with you and they pay a higher price than you can?^— A. That is one of the 
principal difficulties in Indian cotton seed. The other is that the quantity of oil in Indian 
cotton seed is much less than the quantity of oil in American cotton seed, and so we are more 
dependent on tlu' cake than wo woukl be if there were a larger percentage of oil. 

Q. Your profit largely depends upcai the cake?—A. Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You g('t more oil from the Herar seed than from the Gujarat seed? 
—A. Yes and the decortication of Gujarat seed is twice as difficult as the decortication of 
Berar seed. 

Q. On the first page of your note you refer to the appointment of a technically equip¬ 
ped expert, wdtli up-to-date practical experience of the oil industry. Do you mean on 
expert who knows about the various seeds from which oil is pressed? Is it possible to get 
an expert who knows about all the oil seeds?— A. Yes. The crushing of most oil seeds 
differs only in details. But he should know the machinery best adapted to the different 
nil seeds. 

•Q. Can one man have this information?— A. Yes. 

Q. That docs not include copra?— A. That may be somewhat of a special line. 

Q. Do you think an expert like that, capable of designing and supervising the erection 
cf plants, would be available? It would he very difficult to find such a man. Would it not? 
That is generally done by the man who makes the machinery?—A. I do not mean for the 
designing and manufacturing of the actual machines, but rather for their assemblage and 
the ^paration of the refinSrj'. We do not usually get refineries of the correct size. We get 
them of standard sizes which'may or may not be suitable for Industries here. 

Xj h —81 
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Q. You Bay, “ The eervices of such experts should bo available to concerns which have 
complied with the necessary Government conditions, on payment of a time fee which should 
i not exceed 60 per cent, more than the salary of the expert in question.” That is to say, you 

propose that Government should get the expert and pay him, and lend his services on a 
certain fee?— A. I suggest that they should lend his services on a certain fee in order 
Ihfil people may properly appreciate them. 

Q. His services should not be lent free?— A . I think not. 

Q. You Say, ” Which should not exceed 50 per cent, more than the salary of the 
expert in question.” If the expert’s salary is Ks. 100, it would not be more than Ks. 150 
altogether. Is that the idea?—,4. Something to that effed,. Oovermnent should not be 
making a profit out of it, but it should be sufficient to ])revent people fioro employing the 
expert unnecessarily. 

Q. Then there is always the question about the results of the expert’s advice. You 
say, ” The results obtained l)y the ex])ert while so engaged should be considt'red strictly 
private.” Supposing another party or a rival firm hearing that you hav(! employed this 
expert to make certain researches for you, and wants to know what th(y' are. They then 
apply to Govfirnnient for the sei-vices of the same expert for tin' sanie purpose. What would 
you say then?—-/(. I consider that those who had j)aid him tlie salary would be entitled to 
the benefit of tiie results. At any rate they should not publish the result. 

Q. The other man wants to pay him too. Will Government send for another expert?— 
A . That is rather involved. 

Q. You say in your note, ” Assisted eoiieerns should he encouragi'd to take promising 
stud(‘nts * » • » » f(„. riourses of teelmienl study »•<*'* */’ Where 

can they set up these courses? Near the factories?— A. At a distance. 

' (/. ■ When' will the man traiiu'd as an apjinuttiee in your factory go to pursue his 
leebnical sludies? To Hond)ay?— A. Yes. or wherever there is a suitable institute. 

Q. That means that he must leave Ills work.—.-1. Yes. 

Q. t’ou do not propose that while he is working uith you, side by side he should have 
a couple of hours’ leave when he goes and studies? A. Not at all. 

V. Mr. Ghattorton asked you a (jiu'stion about the next paragraph. 1 do not quite 
understand what you meari by proofs of jirice lists. — A. There is a ju'onf lurfore printing. 

Q. Ilow does that lu lp?— A. It would enable them to insert in the price list that it 
had been submitted to the ])ej)artm('nt of Industries and they had passed the machinery as 
a suitable one for the particular work it is intended to do. 

Q. What sort of proof of ability of the machine makers?— .1. That they understood 
llie machines they were selling. 

Q. Who would find out whether a partieiilar man was able or net?— A. The expert. 

, , Q. Th(iro is Boiuetliing that secmis to he contradictory. Lower down you say, “ The 

lower alternative, that is. the development of local markc'ts, etc., is of course the most 
attractive, hut in the. case of the princij)al products, vi:., oil, the market though large is 
'■ amply supplii'd by the existing crushing plant.” Hy which you mean that though the 

market lor oils is large, the jiresent crushing plants in India are quite enough to supply the 
market? — A. Y’es, under ordinary circumstanees. 

Q Then you say. ” New outlets must be found for the incroased oil product of an 
exjiaiided industry.”— A. If you intend to expand the industry you must first find an out¬ 
let for the oil. 

Q. The present macliinery is enough to supply the present market? — A. Yes. 

Q. There is no room for expansion? — A. Not without further develoi)ment of out- 
. lets such as 1 mt'iitienec] or of the export trade. 

Mr. 0. A. Thotnan. — Q. When you talk about the existing crushing plants do you 
include the village te(i?—/I, Yes. 

Q. What proportion of the oil consutned in India is expressiid by the village teli? — A. 
Probably about four-fifths or a larger proportion. 

Q. If the oil mills were multiplied to 200 that would mean an extinction of the village 
teli?—A. In the absence of an expanded market it would mean extinction. 

Q. It could not expand infinitely, so that you contemplate the final extinction of 
village teli?— A. I should not like to. - 

Q. Do you think that mill made oil competes against teli made oil in the village?—A. 
No. 

Q. Do you think that it will ever do so?—,4. In certain cases I do not thint it will. 

Q. There will be no market for the mill made oil? — A. Not in the village. 
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Q. That is to say, the bulk of the market will always be supplied by the teli? — A. 
Under existing conditions. 

Q. Unless you can export the oil there is a very distinct limit to the number of 
oil mills that can be profitably run in this country? The industry therefore mainly depends 
upon the export of oil?— A. I think so. 

Q. Assuming that the whole of the oil-cake will ultimately be consumed in this country, 
but that the oil will mostly have to be exported, it follows that unless increased facilities can 
be given for export of oil, the oil industry c.annot expand to a very great extent in India?— 
A. Yes, but the export of cake is also necessary 

Q. But it is hoped that the whole of the cuke will ultimately be consumed in India. 
There are enough cattle to consume it all. My point is that in your opinion the future of the 
industry does depend upon the export trade?— A. Yes, to a considerable extent. 

Mr. A. ChalterUm. — Q. Have you any experience of the chemical extraction of oil?— 
A. I have only studied it. I have not worked it on a large scale. 

Q. Do you think it could he employed with advantage in India?— A. Yes. For one 
of the reasons is that by taking a larger jrercentage of oil you will leave the product better 
adapted for manurial purposes and you will be able to sell your meal in competition with 
the other manure cakes. You may oven be able to sell it at a lower rate. 

• Q. Have you ever examined the oil-cakes which arc available in the, bazaar as to the 
percentage of oil left in them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find there was a considerable waste of oil in the country mills?— A. Yes, 
but not so much as is generally supposed. 

Q. Do you think it would be worth while buying up-country made oil-cake in districts 
where there is a large quantity available and treating it chemically?— A. Yes, provided you 
are sure of a regular supply. 

Q. In oil-pressing*districts there should be a regular supply?—/!. Providtfd the con¬ 
cerns have sufficient capital (o prevent combinations cornering their raw material. 

Q. Do you think then; is enough oil left to make chemical treatment profitable?— A. 
Usually. I have found from 12 to 15 per cent, in ghanni-mhde cakes. 


WiTNKs.s No. :i2.3. 

Mk. SoEAiui M. Rutnaook, Paitmi Agent nml Joint Editor of the Mr. s. M. Jim 

“ Indion Textile Journal," Bombag. 

Written Evidence. 

Industrud and. Tradx Join hah. 

I have found the Indian Trade Journal useful for securing correct and reliable inform-Tmdo journal 
ation, and consider it handy not only for journalists but for merchants and others interested 
in the subjects it deals with. 

I think Government should assist trade journals conmicted with the textile, engineering 
and allied industries of the country. I do not, however, think it practicable or useful to dissemi¬ 
nate'information of this kind in the vernaculars, because capitalists and others who are not 
conversant with the English language cannot possibly understand or utilize literature of this 
class. They are slow to take up new ideas or new industries and when they do invest in an 
enterprise they do it not as a result of study but because their neighbours have done it or 
because they have received the assurance of some expert in whom they have confidence. My 
view is that the Government publicatitMjH monographs, etc., on trade and industrial subjects 
have been taken advantage of in a practical way more by foreigners (especially Germans, 

Austrians and Jajianese) than by the British or Indian merchants ; very few native Indian 
capitalists have the inclination, education or enterprise to take advantage of the informa¬ 
tion Supplied by Government publications. 

Technical and trade information suitable for those actually engaged in existing industries 
and .factories would be more useful than elaborate statistics and figures published m the hope 
of inducing native capital for the development of India’s resources. 

Trade Marks and Patents. 

There is no provision for the registration of trade marks in India ; this is a serious draw- Neomaity tot 
back, particularly as dealers and importers are often inclined to be unscrupulous and com- “ghtration 
placently copy other people’s marks or labels and evade punishment by pleading ignorance of 
prior use. Were Government to open a registration office for trade marks and publish a list 
periodically, merchants and importers would take advantage of the protection thus ofiered. 

The absence of this provision also afiects the Indian patentee a^ his invention cannot be pro- 
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tected ill England and foreign countries under the International Convention. Under the 
Indian Patents and Dcsigiw Act of 1911 an inventor who applies for a patent in India does 
not get simultaneous protection either in England or in foreign countries because the Indian 
Act does not cover the legistratiou of trade marks ; neither is there any separate legislation 
for the purpose. The result is that Indian inventions can be more readily infi'inged or antici- 
jiated in England and foreign countries unless protected simultaneously, a procedure which 
necessarily taki's time and extra expenditure. 1 would therefore suggest that Coverument 
should provide lor the registration of trade marks in India which will enable England and 
other countries which have joined the Inteinational Convention to give priority to Indian 
inventors. 'J'his arrangement will not only give adequate protection to the trade against 
infringement of trade marks but will give simultaneous protection to Indian inventors in 
England and foreign countries. 

In otlier respects the Patent Law in India is on tlie lines of the law in England and is being 
satisfactorily administered by the Controller. 

Okal Evidence, ‘22x0 November 1917. 

Mr. V. E. Low. Q. What kind of information do yon Qiid in the Indian Trade 
Journal which is of use to you'.’ A. It is full of useful items and eonmiercial and trade 
statistics. 

Q. You mean that you find the slatistical information of special use'.’— A. Yea, but 
the other information is also very useful--I mean the commercial and technical informa¬ 
tion. 

Q. You find that it gives the information in a handy formi’— A. ies, it does. 

Q. 1 Bupjiose the staf.istical information would be of nioiv use it it were a little 
more prompt and up-to-date'?-—A. Not e.xactly; I fhink it is not so noticeable. 

Q. You say that technicul and trade inlormation suitable fortho.se aeliially engaged 
in o-xisting industries and factories would bo more useful than (daborate statistics : you 
realise of course that .such iiifomiation if it is to be of any use should be compiled by a 
skilled technical staff ,4. Exactly. 

Q. Arfd such staff is expensive'?—.4. It would be no doubt because thi'y are so rare,' 
but it is still worth while giving this information. 

Q. i>o you think that experts already exist in the country who can furnish informa¬ 
tion of that soli? - A. T doubt if there are many. 

(,). In reBpect of your jiaper. you have produced teihnical articles on the cotton 
trade'.’ A. Yes, we have. 

Q. They are obviously written by technical men'.’-- .1. YYs. including myself. 

Q. You have gone into the question of registration of trade marks. Of course you 
know, don't you. that owners of trade marks freipiently register them as miscellaneouB 
documents under the registration Acts'?- A. AY's; they are mere declarations. That is 
the only protection that they now have for jiriority ol use. 

Q. The Government of India on numornus (X'easions have consulted commercial 
liiHliet- regarding the questiiui of the registration of trade marks, and it has always been 
turned down: what was the reason?— A. Pecause the diflkulty is Ihat people using trade 
marks at present cannot always prove their ownership. There is a, gi-eat difficulty in get¬ 
ting them to prove, their title. 

Q. Most of the iiiarkB are already registered in England and tbe\ get them trans¬ 
ferred to India, is it not so'.’--A. A’es, many of them. 

Q. Arm are of course aware that a mark which has been regi.stered in England is 
iifton used in India by somebody else? A. ITe cannot do it m India always: if there is a 
.'aw introduced, how can be copy an English trade mark? 

Q. But supposing he is already doing so?-- A. Let him laintiniie. 

Q. That will stir up a lot of litigation'.’- - A. It might for a iinie, hut five or six 
years afterwards it will be useful. There will he trouble at the beginning, but five or six 
years hence it will he l ery useful. 

Provident.- -Q. If yon registered an invention in India and you were under the In¬ 
ternational Convention, you would gel iiroteclion for one year in other countries, wouldn’t 
you'?—.1. Yes. 

Q. If vou register in England, and India is under the Convention, you get protection 
for 1 lie year in India?- A. Yes. There might he 2.000 patents registered in England for 
every one registered in India.. 

Q. So that there will be 2,000 English patentees in India for every Indian patentee: 
Would this be an advantage to the Indian patentee?— A. There can be no disadvantage. 
Indian patentees would benefit by simultaneous protection. 
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Q. But it would not be an advantage to India, would it, to allow this as a means of 
protecting the English patentee?— A. How would the English patentee be better off by 
this? As it is he can apply for a patent simultaneously in both countries and be in the 
same position. I may give you an instance of what the difficulty here is. Suppose a man 
invents a thing in India and applies for a patent in England : ho cannot have the advantage 
of the Convention if he is not a subject of the King of England. Although he has equality 
in India, he cannot get the advantage of the Convention unless he is a subject of the King 
of England. 

Q. Many competent engineers in India are able to take advantage of this : they can 
get simultaneous protection in all the different countries of the convention?— A. Well, 
such instances are comparatively rare. I may mention that out of about 700 applications 
registered in India in 1913 only about 175 were from Indian inventors; the rest being out¬ 
siders. 

Q. Are foreign inventions registered here?—A. Not many; inventions from England 
form the largest number. 

Mr. A. Ghaiterion.—Q. Do you know about patents in Native States?—A. There 
is no patent law in any Native State : only Mysore has got an Act. 

Q. There is no patent law in Hyderabad?—A. No, 1 do not think so. and under the 
present Act a man can copy the invention of an Indian patentee and can use it in the Native 
States without any trouble. There is no protection for the inventor in the Native States 
because our Act says it applies only to British India. Mysore is the only State that has a 
patent law so far as I am aware. 

Q. You state in the first fiarugraph of your note that Government publications have 
been taken advantage of in a practical way more by foreigners, especially Germans, 
Austrians and Japanese, than by the British or Indian merchants: have you in the course 
of your journalistic career come across any specific exaraplos of such utilisation tq the-dis- 
ad4ntage of the people of India?—A. That is a very big question, and I cannot imswer 
that. I could see this from the enquiries that wo received from the German. Japanese 
and American consuls hero and by the way they used to call at our office for information. 
They are very enterprising. I cun say that German travellers who came out here before 
ftio war used to wade through the official records, and they got the influence - of their 
consuls much more than any other nation. 

Q. Akin to this question comes up the question of the publication of research work 
done in Government institutions or in Departments of Industries. Would you have this 
published broadcast or would you prefer that this should be issued confidentially?— 
A. Keseareh work of what nature? 

Q. Chemical research work for instance?-A. For industrial purposes? 

Q Yos.—A. That should bo broadcast, because^ there won't be much rush for 

making use of that information. 

0. Then in regard to consular reports, you ask for a more elaborate system of 
collecting information regarding trade and commerce, that information is extremely useful 
to a few people and of very little value to anybody else, and it is also of 
TOurse to trade rivals in Germany or foreign countries ; would it not be better to have 
some method of distributing this information confidentially rather than publish it br^- 
cast? Would you take steps to prevent such reports going into the hands of foreigners? 

A It would be desirable to prevent, but I do not think you can. 

Sir F H. Stewart.—Q. You think that Government should assist trade journals 
connected with textile, engineering and allied industries of the country : what sort of 
Sance do you think should be given.>-A. For instan^, there is no special publica- 
the olnss industry iust as we liave one on Agncnlture; it would be very useful to 

o tnnn fo start 0110 on glass, and if he crimes to Government and if they helped him 
fo?a time, that publication would thrive. Private enterprise might be helped by Govern¬ 
ment in such a special case. i 

n What sort of help?— A. Financial help; because the paper won t pay for two 

or three years and the publisher would despair and give it up, though it might be a useful 
publication. Government should publish monographs alsoJ" the existing 

J T ,r>o'l') 4 Yes if they specially deal with current prices : it is better than having 

lore trT an7ltS^^^ published by alrnment. The journal will 

S^be more FP^lar if it contains other information as well. . „ . „ 

Q. You don’t see much in publishing that information in the vernaculars?-A. No, 

I do not tjhmk 80. t^ re'ference principally to commercial information : but what about 
publishing rfementary text-books in the vernaculars for those mechanics who can read 

I, H 1442—82 
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them?— A. Our native engineers or mechanics won’t understand it; their sons as a 
rule won’t take up the profession even if you train them; they would rather like to be 
typists or clerks after attending a school. 

Q. Then you don’t see any likelihood of a mechanic having an ambition to better 
himself in his own walk of lifo?— A. I am afraid not, hec-anse if you induce him to go to 
school, it is very rarely that he will follow his father’s trade. 

Q. You say that if (lovernment wore (o open a registration office for trtide marks 
atid publish a list periodically, merchants and importers would take advantage of them: 
but supposing (Tovorriment wore to do this to-niorrow, do you think that pc^vple would go 
there and register their tradi' marks?— A. Yes. Those who have got an established 
right to them may register. 

Q. Supposing somebody came to register a trade mark, what stejis should Govern¬ 
ment take to find out that that person was (‘ntitkal to register that mark'.’— A. tie conies 
and makes a. declaration; he has to sign it just as an inventor, such as "I am the owner 
of this trade mark.” 

Q. Would Government then interfere on bis behalf to maintain the right?— A. No: 
there is no guarantee; they would simply say that he registered on such luid such a date, 
and if another man comes to register a similar mark, the Controller won’t accept this 
second apjdication. 

Q. Yon know, as Mr. ]jow told you, that the balance of commercial opinion has been 
strongly against this'?—.4. 'This must havi' been given by people who ordinarily infringe 
trade marks. If the merchants an' of that opinion, T am sorry for them, but there is no 
harm done in registering. 

Q. Gould you give us any sjieciric instance of an Indian inventor sufTering owing to 
the absenci' of registration ami protection?—.4. I can gi\e you a recent instance. Two 
or three'natives came to our office in connecti.ui with an'invention for protecting 
ships 'against sub-marines, tor])edocR, mines, etc. We had to send this application to 
England in the first iustance. They Jiappened to be natives, and natives do not come under 
the International Convention. TJiese papers would have to reach London, then they will 
be proteeWd. and simultaneously they would have to go to America, France and Italy; 
all this sliould take a long time. If there was simultaneous protection, in India, they 
would have beuefittod, as their rights would be respected in other countries, so that there 
would he no fear of any infringemeid. or delay. 

Mr. A. — Q. If you don’t get inventions made in India of sufficient 

importance to pave the way for India to come under the International Convention, what 
other means of getting protection in foreign countries has a man got who has a valuable 
invention? Would you secure that by taking out his pati-nt in F.ngland instead of in 
India—/! If he takes it out in England, he is not protected simultaneously in the 
other countries as he is not eiditled to the Convention rights because he is a native of India; 
he cannot do it unless he, is an Englishman or at any rate until he acquires domicile 
in England. 

Prc.‘ii<h’i(t.—Q. Do you also suggest that the people wlio object to registration of 
trade inarks are people who [irobably want to take advantage of the absence of registration 
by infringing other marks ?— A. Some of them, 

<>• “ In 1877 the Bomb.iy Chamber of Commerce and the, Millowners' Association 

seggested that legislation ought to be undertaken along the lines of the English Statutes 
of 187.1 and 187(;. The Government of India accepted the recommendation and prepared 
a Hill, but the Rill was eventually withdrawn as the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
the Millowners’ AsscKiation after more mature, consideration expressed the opinion that 
legislation was not, necessary and might jiossibly prove inconvenient. This opinion was 
endorsed by the Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce and was accepted by the 
leading commercial associations in India. In arriving at this conclusion the Chambers 
of Commerce were actuated chiefly by the consideration that the existing law was in fact 
sufficiently comprehensive to afford adequate protection to the legitimate users of trade 
marks, and they were also of opinion that the enactment of an Indian law on the lines of 
tlie English Statute would involve certain positive disadvantages. It was pointed out 
that, under the Indian law, the owner of a recognised trade mark .could obtain protec¬ 
tion against its illicit use in India although the mark had not been registered, even if 
I' gistration had been applied for in the United lungdom had bi'on refused. If, however 
an Indian Act were passed similar to the law in lorce in the Enited Kingdom, the protec¬ 
tion enjoyed by any unregistered marirb would fail. The protection afforded by such an 
Act would only be sufficient for practical jiurposes either if it is provided that marks 
registered in England should bo deetned to be registered in India also, or in the alternative 
if all marks which were already registered in England were to bo registered over 
in India. Both these courses seem to be impracticable.” 
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You Bee from this extract that the reawn why there is no law for registration of trade 
marks is not that protection was desirable, but that so long as the law is good enough as it 
stands, there is no necessity for separate legislation?— A. You can imagine the trouble 
a man is put to to prove his priority of use: he has to go to the High Court with all proper 
documents and get certificates, which is all verv* costly. Moreover, you will have now to 
work against the Japanese competition; you must have some protection, that is my view. 

Q. Now you come to a practical point. This view of yours if put before the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce might induce them to reconsider their opinion?— A. I would be 
glad to give cvidenc(> if tliey call upon me. 

Q. Meantime there is no evidence before us to warrant our raising this question 
again in this form, do you accept that view?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now in your written evidence you say that (lovernment should assist trade 
journals, and then afterwards you say that those journals and tioverniuent ])ul>lication8 
have been of more advantag(> to foreigners than to the people of India. What is the cure: 
arc we to go on giving these people greater opportunities, or is there some other cure that 
you can suggest?— A. T am afraid we iniist publish everything. 

Q. Then how are you going to take advantage of these publications?—.1. Suppose 
a man started a small factory by nuiding about an indiistry in a Oovernment publication; 
if he is successful then others will start which is ecpial to piiblication. 

Q. That is publicity : you don’ii suggest any i>ractica! way by which we could get our 
people to take more advanlagi' of these publications?— A. There is no special way that 
I can think of heeansc conliilcntial circulars would he sent to foreign countries if ii man 
wants to do it. 

Q. Whose fault is it if people don't take better advantage of Governnumt jaibliea- 
tions?—.4. It is the fault of the peo])le themselves. 

G. Bo you know <‘f any specific cum for tliat which you can suggest?—!. • I cannot 
suggest any. 


^ Witness No. 324. * 

Mr. a. 0. Gray, Arlhifi Manager, The Itanh of Irulm. Limited, Bomhaij. Mr. A. 0. Orag. 

WiuTTUN Evidence. 

Finiiiwial Aid fo Indu.slrial Enkr’prines. 

During my connection with liio I’arr s Bank, Limited, the Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited, Soihoim of oapitei. 
and for ilie last ten years with the Bank of India, Limited, the question of r.aising cajiital for 
new ent.erprisos h.os come under mv notice. , 

I am of opinion that, fairly large coneerns under the managemont of well-known firms and 
financiirs do not find diffieulty m obtaining capital. 

Difficulties arise, in the case of small concerns luit these difficulties arc in the natural order 
of things. 

Dividend.s from e.xisting industrial cone(Tn.s form a very considerable and increasing 
proportion of the capital availaldi' for new enterprises. 

I notice that many of my Baidv s clients invest practically the whole of their income from 
their existing investments in new companies which are floated from time to time. 

This is satisfactory, and at present owing to the unusually high dividends paid by 
cotton, jute and engineering compatui s, there is a very large amount of money awaiting 
investment. 

I say “ awaiting,” because it is difficult to promote new companies at present owing to its 
being almost impossible to import machinery or to obtain technical experts from Rurojtc. 

I agree with the present sr'.stem adopted by Government as regards feeder railways. 

In the case of new manufacturing companies 1 think that concessions, such as shorLterm of 
guarantees by Government to purchase certain quantities of iron, cement or other goods, may 
be made with advantage, but beyond this I consider that industrial concerns should, like 
co-operative societies, be as far as possible self-supporting. 

I am not in favour of exempting profits of new undertakings from income-tax. 

While on the subject of iucomc-tax, I wish to state that I do not agree with the present 
incidence of super-tax, which, in mv opinion, tends to make directors increase the dividend 
out of proportion to the sums allocated to depreciation and reserve. 

I recognize that the Government must raise money, but as the principal source of capital 
available for now enterprise is profits derived from existing industrial concerns, I think it is 
doubtful whether it is wise to impose severe taxation (super-tax) on such profits. 
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I consider that industrial enterprise is at present too much confined to Calcutta and 
Bombay ; the establishment of banks in the mofussil would tend to remedy this. 

One of the reasons why the small trader does not care to make payments by cheque i« 
the stamp duty. 

I believe that if the stamp duty on cheques were made half an anna or even three pies, instead 
of one anna, that there would immediately be an enormous saving in currency, and I think 
that owing to the increase in the number of cheques used, the revenue from this source would 
not bo seriously affected. 

This argument, in ray opinion, also applies to the stamp duty in respect of share 
transfers. 

The joint stock company will presumably continue to be the chief system under which 
industrial com^rns can be promoted, and it is therefore very important that company s shares 
be easily and cheaply negotiable. 

The cost of .ttamp duty, transfer fees and brokerage now acts as a deterrent, and I think 
that the scale of stamp duty could bo reduced without loss to Government, as at present all 
kinds of dcvii^es are resorted to in order to avoid stamp duty. 

In addition to the fori^going suggestions to popularize banking, I tliiiik that a system of 
bankers' clearing on the lines of English “ country clearing ” might be inaugurated 


Oral Evidence, 22nd November 1917. 

President —Q. You raise the question about the want of mofussil bank branches. ' 
You consider that the industrial enterprise is at prosent too much confined to Calcutta and 
Bombay and that the establishment of banks in the mofussil would tend to remedy this. 
We had a somewhat striking case before us; for instance, in Bihar where the indigo and 
sugar industries are considerable, if not flourishing, we found that there was actually no 
branch of any recognised bank in a place like Muzaffarpur. Why is it? Whose fault is it 
and can we do anything in the mattor?~d. I think it is very difificult to establish mofus- 
sil branches owing to the cost of European staff, and difficulty arises also owing to thn 
want of confidence of the people among thomsolves to a great extent. 

Q. It has been suggested as an outc'ome of your reply or a similar reply, that if you 
are going to give young Indians an opportunity of becoming more than ordinary clerks 
in the bank there should be a system by which young men can qualify themselves to be¬ 
come assistant managers and managers of small branches by passing an examination 
similar to that held by the Bankers’ Institute, which would maintain the standard of pro¬ 
fessional qualifications in such a way as to make it possible to obtain a large number of 
men suitable as branch managers. I)o you think that is in any way practicable?—d. T 
think it is gradually becoming more practicable. My bank for instance employs at least 
six Indian assistant accountants at the present moment who are doing work which is 
ordinarily done by junior Englishmen elsewhere— up to a point. 

Q. And thosvi men are quahfying to be branch managers?— A. I cannot say. That 
is a question for my Board. Some of f hem are doing well. 

Q. You think that it would help if we had established in India something like the 
Bankers’ Institute?—A. 'Three of the Indian members of the stuff of my bank have al¬ 
ready passed the Institute of Bankers’ examination. Two of these three men are actually 
holding appointments superior to the ordinary clerical appointment at present, and we 
have given them substantial gratuities when they passed these examinations such as I got 
myself in England. 

Q. Do you think that that will extend?— A. I think so. 

Q. In that case you will be in a position to establish a large number of mofussil 

bi’anches?_ A. My bank is establishing mofussil branches—I do not think that I can 

speak on the subject without the permission of my Board. 

Q. I am speaking of banks generally. You cannot commit your own bank.— A. I 
cannot commit my own bank to establish branches. 

Q. The business available in small towns would not be very groat?— A. No, not in 
the mofussil. I have had some little experience in the Punjab and people there have not 
the same idea of meeting their liabilities on due date as they have here. Here the ordi¬ 
nary merchant realises the necessity of meeting his liabilities at once and he does so. I 
think in Bombay and Calcutta among the ordinary traders, European and Indian, the 
standard of punctuality in financial matters is quite good, but in the mofussil the people are 
inclined to put off and postpone their engagements because they do not appear to realize 
the importance of meeting their liabilities on due date—this adds fo the difficulties of the 
up-country Banker. 
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Mr. C. E. 1.J01I). — Q. What class of business does your bank finance?— A. I think we 
do ail classes of business with the exception of foi'eign exchange operations which we do ‘ 
not touch. 

, Q. You finance goods in transit?-—.-I. Yes, to a cei-tain extent, but not to a very 
great extent. We finance raw cotton, we finance mills, W'c finance piece-goods, and indirect¬ 
ly linseed and opium—in fact all classes of commodities. We also buy hundis, mercantile 
bills, and short |)eriod bills. 

Q. You have a certain amount to do with fire insurance?—^. A little. We do not inter¬ 
fere with insurance if we can avoid it. We let the ix‘o])!e choose their own companies and 
get their goods insured. Provided the company is a good one we say nothing more. 

Q. You say that one of tin; reasons why the small trade)- docs not care to make pay¬ 
ments by cheque is the stamp duty. What aie tin* other rcusoris?—/I. The man pays by 
cash. The nian has a distinct objection to giving a cheque because of the stamp duty. 

Q. You aie alluding to Bombay?— A. I am alluding to Inilia generally. My sug¬ 
gestion as to che(pioR, if adopted, would ecnnomisc cinrency and help Government enor¬ 
mously. 

Q. The oidinary trader in liomliay takes the risk and the physical worry and incon¬ 
venience of handling the sum of money and he has to send it on through a peon?-.!. Yes. 

y. And the peon may walk away with it; and he submits to this rather than part with 
thb anna?—A. That is my contention. The hulk of the che(|ues jrassing in the bazaar 
are never posted at all. They are sent neaily always by messenger. 

Q. If the amount is a small one. Peoide do not object to half an anna for ])Ostage, 
and do you think that they object to one anna on the cheque?—.1. 1 think that is a very 

strong point indi'ed and I have considered it eavefully. 

Q. Is it due to the fact that the recijamit does not know what cun he done with the 
(dieque?—.-I. 1 think jt cuts both ways. Jf cheqius became veiy corriinon. the ordinary 

man would have a banking account and pay into his account. Banks would not he called 
upon to give actual ensh for a cheque as a general rule --the cheque woidd hi' debited to 
one man’s aceonnt and eiedited to another party’s account. It would be a very cheai) and 
economical form of exchange. 

Q. The small trader pays in eash because his eicditcr insists on having cash rather 
than cliequo?—.-1. That is the tendency. The use of cheques is increasing very rapidly 
at present. 

Q. The stamp duty is not standing in the way?—It is increasitig rapidly, but it 
would increase infinitely more so, and T know for certain that many cheques are drawn for 
large sums, say, Bs. 10.000, and this amount is subsequently divided up and paid to 
several persons in eash. My contention is that if the stamj) ihity on a cheque were H pies 

only, the client wmdd draw, say, half a dozen small i-la'ques instead of oiu' che(|ne for 

Rs.‘ 10,000. 

Mr. .1. ('hatliTtmi. — Q. Will (hat be eneoiiraged by the hanks—they will have to deal 

with a very large number of small elieipies?—,1. At the biiginning the hank might take 

objection. In I'higland it used to be'considered lidiculouB to issue cheques for anything 
less than t!). but now elieqnos for small amounts are common. When 1 came to India 
many banks laid down a luie that cheques for less than Bs. ■'iO must not he di-awn. hut 
cheques for less than Its. 50 ai-e deawu now, and are quite common. 

Mr. <.. E. Loir. — Q. As n-gaiils the question of a stanip duty n)i share ti-ansfei’s. the 
stamp duty is at preseui evaded by blank transfers?- -A. Yes, vei-y lai-gely. 

Q. That is a sort of unlawful flexibility which has crept into the system?— 

A. Because the duty is considered to he unfair and excessive. That is the view I take of it. 

(). What is the duty?— A. Hall i«'r cent. 

Q. On taking up new shares ?—A On taking up shares in a new company (bore is 

nothing at all. If you apply for shai-es in a new eom])any, you do tint pay any stamp duty. 

iQ. Are lliere not also certain other reasons for passing and accepting blank transfers 
not containing stamp duty’?— A. In most of the companies, particularly companies out¬ 
side Bombay, the transfer fees an’ negligible. In Bombay they are not very .severe. 

• Q. Who levies tlic tninsh'r fees’?—.1. The company. 

Q. Are there any other reasons for this blank transtV'r system in (his country over 
and above staiuii iluty? -.1. 1 do not think there aie any other reasons of note. 

Q. What about the sysleiii ol settlements?— A. The shares are actually bought by 
one man and ho holds them for one month or moi-e, but if th.' transfer h'cs wei-e reasonable 
he would put them into bis name. At jiresent be freipu'ntly loses the dividend, or it lies un¬ 
claimed. Rather than pay this heavy stamp duty be would go through some amount of 
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trouble and inconvenience and he does so. And I think that the Government by malting 
the stamp duty so very high are themselves the losers. 

Q. To what extent an* the transfers made?— A. Assuming that there are 25 shares 
standing in the name of Jones, and Smith becomes the purchaser. Smith does not sign tlie 
transfer deed; lie keeps it blank. If the stamp duty were more reasonable, my contention 
is that Smith would sign the transfer deed and would have the shares transferred to his own 
name. 

Q. Is the |)ractice of keeping goods on which monies had been advanced by a bank 
under the bank a lock in a godown largely prevalent in Bombay?— A. Yes. In my case 
the bank has^ custody of the keys of the godown and the mukadam has not the key as far 
us I know. Ihe lease of the godown is transferred to the name of the bank and that gives 
the bunk possession. 

Q. Ihey transfer the lease?-.1. That is one of the easiest and cheapest ways of 
obtaining possession. 

Q. Does it not re{]uire registration?—.1. No. 

Q. Is that system pursued up country?—.1. Yes. Goods, such as jute, raw cotton, 
etc., which an* readily stored in godowns, can be dealt with in that way. Linseed is also 
easily stored. 

G- To what place is that sort of transaction limited on this side of India? Would you 
find it in Ahimalah.nd?— . 1 . ] think so. I have no exp('rience of that. We have no 

branch in that ])lac,o. 

Q. You do not know whether any system of approval or licensing of such godowns 
will facilitate iiialte'rs?— A. I could not say. 

Q. These godowns are recognised by whom? -.l In the case of Colaba Cotton 
Godowns the tire insurance association examine (he gaalowns from time to time and thev 
make vertain re^ilations. They have recently ordered that a band so many feet high should 
111 * put up or painted on the wall of the godown, s.iy ],^> feet high, within which limits bales 
of cotton may bo stacked. 

Q. Do you know to what extent thiit sort of system ju’c'V'ails up counlrv?—.t. 1 have 

no experieiH/. 

Q. Have you any views on the subject of industrial bank? Ilow far do you think it 
is suitable or possible for a country like fndia.?- ,1. I think there are gieat'possibiliti 's 
tor an industrial hank in India. 

Q By an nidustrial hank you would include a hank that tinaiici s more or less new 
propositions regarding the prospects of which export opinion will naturally be required?-- 
,1. Yes. rersonally if I wi'ie in the industrial hank and about to tinanee some under¬ 
taking I should say that the hank, in addition to anybody else, should enqiloy an expert to 
.advise on that sulijeet. 

Q. Where is your expert out here?—.1 You will have to get one. 

Q. I refer to the absence of. or the difficulty of obtaining, expert advice. Dither you 
'have got to confine your undertaking to a very a narrow iihase of industry, which you feel 
to be safe, or you will have to spend a lot of money on getting experts.— A. Supposing 
you were going to start a gieat bridge liuilding firm or something of that kind, you would 
get the expert in exactly the same way as the Municipality brings out an expert to advise 
oil a sclieme. They will bring out a man to advise on the particular scheme and he will 
have to be paid, and then he will go hack to his ])lace. 

(J. When you want a new industry started in this country, it will he necessary to 
bring out om* expert to work out lie* sclioiuc and show bow to run it, and the industrial 

b.ink will get another to show how it can he fmanced? Thai is n(*l very economical?_ A. I 

rogard this export business in the same way as consulting engineers. If you go for an 
<*ngincering scheme you I'liiploy consulting engineers. 

Q. 'J’here an* lots of enginci'rs here?—,! Yery few that I know of. purely consult¬ 
ing engineers corresponding to that particular section of the profession in England. 

Q. Supposing Government started much larger industrial operations than it has at 
present and they had a certain number oi e.xperls for various purposes, how would the indus¬ 
trial bunk IcHik at the opinions of such men?—.4. If the industrial bank were satisfied'as 
to the men thoy would be only too glad to place considerable reliance iifKin their opinion. 

Q I mean to say, they would not. of course, be liound by the technical opinion?-^ 
A. The industrial bank would form its own conclusion, thereon. 

Q. They will have to form their business ( stimate of the man’s technical opinions? 
They will see how the thing works from the business point of view too?_ A. Yes. 

Q. It will be difficult for the industrial bank to confine itself, at any rate at first, to 
the financing of industries?—4. Yes. It will be so, more particularly at the present time. ’ 
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Q. You will have a tremendous lot of money locked up?— A. Provided the money 
that will be locked up is not short-term money, I do not think it will be so unsafe, but if 
the industrial bank borrowed money for three months and locked it up for five years, it 
■would be very unsafe. 

Q- I had more in my view this. Did the industrial banks of Germany begin in the 
ordinary banking way and work more and more towards financing industries, or did the 
Government go and offer the bank capital to start a lot of industries at onc«?— A . I should 
say that the former view is the correct one. I cannot speak from actual knowledge. 

Q. There is a certain amount of evidence in that direction and it would seem the safer 
way of doing things. It is more likely to give you a wide business connection to start with, 
which will enable you to form opinions about the propositions brought forward?— A. In 
England the industries have grown from very small beginnings to big firms. In India in 
the present condition it seems to me better and more profitable to start off a concern on a 
fairly big basis. In my homo there^ are silk mills. The ordinary silk manufacturer begins 
with taking a room in a mill and buying power and the business gradually expands. Here 
it will be impossible to do that. You must begin with a fairly big block. 

Q. Is it not said that England is the home of hundred thousand pounds businesses 
and Germany five million pounds businesses, and is it not possible that the (ierman system 
of industrial banka rather tends to the formation of large aggregations of industrial capital?— 
A. Lam inclined hi think that it is probably a good thing under modem conditions. 

Hon'hlc Sir R N. Mookrrjoe. — Q. As regards the forms of Government assistance, 
you say, “ in the case of m'w manufacturing companies I think that concessions such as 
short-term guaruntee.s bv Government to ])urchase certain quantities of iron, cement, or 
other goods may be made with advantage.” What do you mean?—.1, Supposing you are 
starting a cement factory, my view is that Goviuninent should undertake, if it comes up hi 
the specification standard, to buy the cement for fivi> years up to so many thousand tons a 
month—I do not think that (4ov(>rnment should undertake lor twenty years to buy yhur 
cement. I think they might undertake to buy your ceineiif for five years or two years in 
order to give you the eertaiuty of a customer to begin with. 

Q. You mean purchasing.— A. Yes. 

« 

, Q. Do you advance uioik'v on buildings and machinery'.'— A. Not very . largely. 
We do do that to a small extent. We prefer to advance against liquid assets. I do not say 
it is always the case. 

Q. You remarked that in the mofussil the people would not keep to their engage¬ 
ments with pimctuiilijy. Is this observation from experience or your general observation? 

- -.1. It is ien years since I was up-country, and 1 Ibink 1 may say that the mofussil trader 
has not got--I do not say he does not meet the obligations, but be has not got the same 
ideas of picmqitilmb' and pnnctualitv as the corresponding peojile have in Itombay. I do 
not say that lliev do not meet the obligations but they have .not the same view of punctual¬ 
ity. T found that up-country. 

Sir F II Sicirnri —-Q flow long were you in I'arr's Hank?--.1. Five years. 

Q. Was that in London?—.1. In the provinces. 

Q In the Alliance Bank of Simla?- A. Throe years, and tOTi years in the Bank of 
India. 

Q. How long has the Bank ol imhii been established'?—.t. Eleven years. I came 
very shortly alter its eslablishment. 

Q. Has the Bank of india branches? A. No branches whatever. 

Q. What is the comjiosition of the sLitf?—Gan you tell me? A. We have at the 

present time a manager, myself and tw'o oHi. r Englishmen, a head shroff who is an officer of 
the bank with considerable responsibilites he is a Parsee—and wo have six Indian assist¬ 
ant accountants to whom I have just referred, and a staff of about 80 or 100 clerks. 

linn'ble Sir R. K. Mookerjee — Q. Does the shroff give any depositI. J am not 
at liberty to answer that question. 

Q. Is he th(‘cashier?—.1. Yes. 

Sir F. H. SU’.u'ori — Q. Can your Staff rise to the position of accountants? A. 
Three of the men I have referred to arc men whom we have selected from our own elericul 

staff. 

Q. What previous training hud your assistant accountants and the clorical staff 
before they came to you?— .4 When we started we had to take men from other banks, 
and now we get our own men and train them ourseh’es very largely and several of them 
have passed the Bankers’ Institute examination. The e.xaniiiiation papers are sent here 
from London and the examination is held in one of the banks in Bombay. Certainly two 
of these men have passed this examination. 
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Q. Would you distinguish between literary abilities and practical abilities? Would 
you consider these men tit to be put in charge of branches?—.1. I think the qvrestion will 
have to be decided by iny Board as to whom to put in charge of a branch. I camiot very 
well commit my bank. 

Q. Would you agree that in banking, practical cxjjericncc is the thing that counts? 
.1. And something more than practical ('xperience. Om- of the difficulties here in my opinion 
IK that a man who has the same education and comes from a (dass corresponding to my own 
class in England-- my father was a bunk manager in England—would not ordinarily serve 
In a bank here. 

(J. You have got to create a new class?—. 1. That |)aiticulur class is trying to go in 
lor (ioverniuoiit service or for paidnership in a firm or something of that kind. 

(,>. \ou refer to the Kln'olf or casiiier. That business is lai'gely hereditary?—/I. Not 
Ueve. It is i; different svstem altogellier. 1 fiiink. from tlie Calcutta system. 

Q. In your last sentence you ladei' to the ])0SKibility of inaugurating a system of 
hankers’ clearing on the lines of Englisli country clearing. Can you devidop your sug¬ 
gestion a little lurther.—.1 I think it would be a difficult; thing to develop. 

(?, Will >on ex]dain what you mean by tlu' hankers’ clearing?—A. If you are 
living in Sheffield and 1 am in Ijancaster. and you send me a checpu^ drawn on Sheffield, 

1 pay it into my hank which W(add send it down to London which is one of the clearing 
centres and the che(|iie would go l)ack to Sheffield, and tla^ whole exchang(‘ takes place in 
London. If y<ai are living in Nagpur and 1 am at Lahore, the Jjahore j)eople would send 
it to Nagpur and cash the draft. It is a very laborious system, aral it does not tend to the 
free use of cheques and banking. 1 would have three centres f<»r clearing, one in Calcutta, 
one in Bombay an<l one in .Madras or Allahabad. 

* f/oe’We ,Sir Fazulhhoii ('iirrlnihhoii - Q. You would want the tiovernment to purchase 
the ji’roducts of manufacture—only to meet (lovernment requirements— A. 1 should say 
so. 1 wradd not suggest that (iovernment should purchuse for other people, but for its own 
re(|uirement8 in the Public Works Department. 

Q. . Y'our bank has confined itself to the Bombay business only?—.1 Y'es. 

Q Because there is a very big scope in the city and you do not want to go up-country?— 
.1. W( have done very well in Bombay. 

Q. You get big business now? Does your bank intend to open branches?— A. As 
regards the future my bank may consider the question of opening blanches, but at present 
our stafl' is only sufficient for our business in Bombay, 

(j. Are there bunks in the city which are managed by Indians?—.1. There is one 
bank managed by an Indian. There is more than one—one or two I think. 

V- As regards stamp duty, you say that if there is a reduction in stamp duty business 
will increase and Government will get more revenue'.'— A. Yes. 

Q. What deters them? The big fee?— A. In my opinion, the big fee tor stamp- 
duty is largely resiamsible for the ('vasion of registration of transfers. 


Witness No. 32.'). 

Mr. Lai..!! Nauan.ii, Matxifin, .1/ootyce Jiiitlm (ind Coinpuiiy, Mill Ayeiitu, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

I am hobdy niiinaging Messrs. Moidjee Jaitba and Company’s affairs which firm are 
agents of the Khandeish S])inning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, and of the 
New East India Press Company, limited, and own several ginning and pressing factories 
in Khandeish, Berar, Barsee and other districts. 

1 started a spinning mill at Sholapur in 1907 with a small capital of eight lakhs. I 
had no difficulty in getting cajiital. Capital is drawn from the general investment knowing 
public, of towns and cities. T'eople of villages not sufficiently educated know very little of 
other investments ami have little or no faith in industrial concerns save in railways which 
are running in their districts and which they see earning. 

Cotton ginning and pressing factories in many places ai-e more than are required. The 
result is that they make a pool agreement and only allow necessary factories to work, and 
all share the profits in a proportion they fix themselves. I think that if Government, 
knowing the size of the erep. were to allow in certain places a fixed number of ginning 
factories it will be much better. The present tendency of having the first crop as early as 
possible leads to ginning being made sooner. The ginning factories therefore work, in a 
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leal sense, fully for two months only. If agriculturists were supplied with gins specially 
suitable for the cotton of their district on the spot, on the hire-purchase system, such a step 
will not only preserve good seeds, but will save a great problem of labour which is always 
short from November to January—the cotton-ginning season. The system suggested above 
vrill bring the crop from the fields very soon and instead of kapaa coming for sale cotton will 
come to the market for sale. In every district groups could be made in cotton fields. Gins 
could be given, from 2 to 4. which can be run by buliock ]iower, or by oil engine, or by some 
easy method of driving which may be suggested by export Government Engineers. Ginning 
under such circumstances will be more quick and efficient. Also if the cultivators were to 
gin their own kapas and bring their cotton to mark('t the stuff will be purer than now. At 
present kapas is bought not by consumers but by middle men and local merchants, who, to 
secure profits udiilieratc low quality with good kapas to lower the average (^ost. This will 
automatically cease. Again cultivators bring their kapas and sell in the market and have 
again to buy cotton seeds for consumption by their animals. The above suggestion will 
save carriage of all seeds. Only surplus seed will be sold by the cultivators. The simplest 
method of working gins at' the fields can be reconiineiided by Government experts. 

Cotton requires to be financed in an organized way. I believe in Trade, Guilds or 
Trusts such as exist in other countries. If a limited number of such Guilds are encouraged 
by Government it will do much gf)od to cultivators. Such Guilds, of course, will compete 
with-private small investors; but these can put their small capital into big Guilds started 
by big financiers. Such Guilds nr Trusts will require the co-oj>oration of (iovernnieut in 
the following ways:— 

(1) To aid cultivators fiiianciiilly when they commence sowing operations by giving 
them good uniform seed through the agency of District officers. 

(2) To make such laws as sliall make cultivators of parti(!ulur districts compulsory for 

them to borrow funds or money wIku’c such Guilds operate. ^ . 

(3) Guilds or Trusts shall operate only in particular districts to be settled by Govern¬ 
ment. No otlier Guild to be allowed to be started in particular districts. 

(4) To supply such Guilds list of different villages with names of cultivators, who 

* grow cotton. 

(5) Guilds to supply every reasonable need of the cultivators every time from the 
commencement of sowing crops till the crops are sold in the shape of supplying 
good seeds at chea|)eat ])rice, good implements and getting good prices at the 
time. 

(()) This will enable Government to control all products of the country on any emer¬ 
gencies. such as war. famine and any natural calamities. 

(7) Iteasonablc commission on sale to be allowed to »’,uch Guilds. 

(8) One-third of the capital if brought by such Guilds, two-thirds be financed on that 

margin by Government fed-banks. 

(ill Guilds l>oimd to finance ciiltivators and cultivators bound to get all products sold 
through such Ouilds; both to be bound under legal obligations. 

(10) The Guilds shall be source of Depot ti.i supply every time every information 
regarding their product.s to Hieir constituents. 

(11) Government to have Directors on such Ouilds and accounts to be audited by 
certified Auditors. 

(12) Guilds to have their representatives in Japan. Continent and Liveqiotd, principal 
consumers of Indian cotton. 

(13) Guilds of different I’rovinces to have one central City whore each cun g('t infor¬ 
mation from the others. 

(14) Eepresentatives in .Tapun, Continent and Liverpool may be appointed jointly by 
different Guilds of different Provinces. 

(15) People being not aceustomed to siicli Guilds and not knowing their advantages 
may be suspicious in the hegiimirig, but persuasive people be appointed at the 

' head of such Guilds. 

(16) Capital could be collected from each district without any difficulty. 

(17) This will save many unnecessary frauds committed on poor ignorant cultivators. 

(18) The Commission to be charged shall be fixed after working present costs. 

(19i Statistics of cotton prodiu ed and coiisumod in several countries of the world be 
circulated in vernacular to each district by such (iuilds. Probable, average and 
probable fertilizings of (Uffcreiit districts also be made' known to them. 

l H 1442-84 
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(20) Owing to the deplorable state of education verbal system of information be orga¬ 
nized but people must be made familiar with everything concerned with their 
products. 

(21) Railway freights of different districts be compared and mended. Such as cotton 
from Nagpur to Bombay will cost much less than cotton from Murtizapore to 
Bombay. Such irregularities to be studied and remedied. 

Orai, Evidence, 22ni) November 1017. 

Mr. A. Chailcrton. — Q. .\bout these (luilds, I don’t understand what you moan, are 
they co-operative societies registered under the Oo-operative iHocielies Act, or are they 
limited liability companies’.’—.-1. Tjimited liability companies. 

Q. And Government must givr monetary hel]) and various other things to start a 
limited company'.’- What will be the main function of these Guilds'?— A. To finemce 
cultivators. 

Q. In heljiing to sell their pi'oduci’ also'.’ .1. That will be their main duty. 

Q. Will the exisling industrial and commercial organizations of the counti'y be in 
favour of these Guilds'? Don’t yiai Ihink that there will be a great opposition to any scheme 
t)f this kind'.’ .1. 1 do not know, there may be. People might differ. 

Unii'hlr Sir Fnzulhhoii ('iirntiil'hoii. Q You waul (hat Guilds must be fortned 
and the cultivators must be given a chance to sell their cro])K at a higher rate, is it not? 
■ .-I. 'I’es. 

Q. And ev< n to have agencies in .lapan, hivei-pool ami other places'.’—.t. Yes. 

Q. In w’hat way will (bis selling of cotton at a higher rate to America and .Tupan, 
by forming Guilds, help the indigenous industries of this country'?—.4. It will bo to the 
advantage of the cotton cultivators. 

Q. We are dealing with industries: it is only the cotton trade' that will thrive?— A. 
Tile cotton industry mu.st thrive; Govt'rnment is interested in cotton cultivation. 

Q. Hut it is not an industry '.’—A A'on wrote to me that 1 should refer to gins; gin¬ 

ning is a ulanufacturing industry. 

Q. A'ou have just drawn up a scln'iue for bel])ing the cultivators, but do you know that 
at present the cultivators are getting rid of their crops'?— .4. A’es. they are. 

Q. Do you think there is a syshnu of advancing money, are they getting money in 
advance'? ,1 A es, in Berar and Khandesh. 

Q. What percentage of the value '^—A The percentage has decreased in the last 
three or four years. In Khandesh the percentage is nearly .50 and in Berar it may be 30 per 
cent. 

y. But many of the cultivators are now rich and by forming thesi' Guilds don’t you 
think they will force these men who have got some money trj lake advances?— A. I think 
the cultivators themselves would like it. 

Q. Would you take in people who are interested in cotton cultivation?— A. They 
Wfil) join these Guilds if they are established. 

Q. Those who are interested in cotton cultivation?— A. Big cultivators? 

Yes, big landholders'.’- ,1. They will also join these Guilds. 

Q. Rich capitalists also?—.!. They may also join. 

GJ You want to force them to take ad\'ances'.’— A. They can come in. 

(^. If YOU ))ay them better prices in that way, they might come in?— A. If there ie 
any organization, they can get better prices for their crop? 

Q Your whole iKiinl is to get for the cultivators more money for their crops, that is, 
they should not be cheaply sold? .1. Tes. 


WiTNES.s No. .‘526. 

Mr. G. MilbeR. Mnnage'r, CharlncJ Bank of India, Aiintralin and China, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial Aid 'to Indnitlrinl Enterprvte^. 

My experience of raising (»pita! for industrial enterprises is confined to the banking or col¬ 
lecting side of the operation and my knowledge of the conditions which affect the actual rais¬ 
ing of capital does not carry me beyond the banker’s usual functions. 
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I am of Opinion that Government aid should take the form of a loan at a nominal rate of Qoyomment 
interest, say 5 per cent., to the extent of‘say, half the capital required, the loan to be repaid 
gradually as soon as the enterprise passes into the profit earning stage. Assistance in this 
form would entitle Government to exercise some control over the venture which could be done 
a Government audit. 

There should be no trouble in financing an industr}' with a claim to Government support, Fmanoing agenoie*. 
but the difificulty in this country lies in the apathetic attitude displayed by'the peojde them¬ 
selves towards projects for their own well-being and advancement. 

There is ample room for an extension of banking faciliti(^s devised in such a manner that 
they should be able to reach the farmer. 

{Mr. Miller did not gwe oral evidence.) 


WiTNE.S.S No. 'S21. 


Mr. G. E. Mabjoribanks, Dimiorml Forertl Officer, If. D., Kanara. Mr . a. E . Mar - 

joribankt . 


Written Evidence. 

The Poiicg and Working of the Forest Department. 

The two main methods of extraction and disposal of forest products in^this Presidency 
are— 


(i) by standing coupes—■ 

(u) sold for a lump sum, 

(6) payment for unit extracted ; 

(ii) extraction by departmental agency, i.e., either by contractors financed by the Forest 
Department or by directly employing labour, with subsequent sale of the produce at 
a dep6t. 

• Method (i) (a) is generally employed where the timber to be removed is not very, large nor 
individual pieces very valuable or where the produce consists partly or wholly of fuel; examples 
being the polo coupes of Thana and the fuel coupes of Karwar. The method is well suited to 
where demand is brisk and contractors and labour fairly plentiful, so that the market value of 
the material in l.hc coupe is pretty sate to be realized. Method (i) (h) is employed where material 
is spread over a large area of difficult country, rendering the estimate, of a fair lump sum a specu¬ 
lative business as m the dead teak coupes sold in the Dangs. The purchaser cannot gauge 
what the valui' of the “ coupe ” may be. but he knows what any unit of timber, e.g., a measured 
ton, is worth to him and he. pays on the amount of timber ejLtracted at a given rate per unit. 


Method (li) departmental extraction is resorted to largely where big teak and valuable 
junglewoods are ('oncerned as in Kanara and part of the Dangs, t.e.. where either the remote 
and difficult position of highly valuable timber renders the fixing of its true market value stand¬ 
ing in the forest so difficult that Government would probably lose by selling it there, e.g., in the 
mixed Kanara teak forests ; or where, as in the North Dangs, operations consist of ridding the 
forests of iDtcriorated trees of good rpecics, which are, therefore looked on with suspicion by 
the purchaser but from which the t.miber actually obtainable in the process of conversion into 
logs is known to the Forest Department to be worth a high price when delivered close to the 
market. 

2. It is often difficult to judge which of the above methods is most satisfactory, but it 
may safely be left to the Forest DepartmiTr to decide in each case. On the whole, departmental 
exploitation is the moat highly [laying, but it is ueee,.ssarily limited to what the available staff 
can cope with : and even were Government desposod to sanction very much larger estalffishments 
than now exist, there is a limit fii that which can advantageously be kept in the foraste. The 
presence of a very large number of officials presses hardly on the people. In the Dangs of Surat 
forest division a very useful system exists of employing extra temporary establishment on 
works of extraction and on roads during the fair season only. The advantage is that the people 
are rjd of them at n time of the year when European supervision is largely removed, and Gov¬ 
ernment is saved the expense of entertaining them in the slack season. In Gujerat those, 
seven-monthly appointments are very popular; many are taken year after year by the same 
men, and they form a good source for recruiting foresters from. If the same be found in 
other parts of the Presidency the system could be usefully extended. 

3. There is no question that ior further development in the output of forest produce 
a certain change of policy .8 required. 

The Forest Department require more encouragement from Government for practical experi- 
mentB in exploitation of produce, even when an immediate gain is not assured. The purchase 
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of two tiniber haulage plants, which proved for that purpose unsuccessful, was recently oritioized 
by a late meitiber of Council as an “ ill-considered scheme,” yet both plants have already more 
than paid their cost as moveable saw’-mills. It should be made easier for Conservators of Forests 
to employ extra establishment (temporary it may be, possibly permanent later on) for definite 
industries which it is desired to develop. An example is charcoal-making—an industry whic&, 
after timber, there is possibly more urgency for in the forests than any other. Ordinary 
jiurchasers of standing coupes have not the enterprise to take this up in the Southern Circle. 
The Forest. Department could at least begin it, but it will rei|uire a certain special staff of well 
trained men, free from the ordinary executive responsibilities of a range. 

I. The piolic}' of Government ought to be, and I think on the whole is, to place as much 
niw forest material a.s pos.sible either directly on the market or within easy access to it by the 
indu.strial community. Timber in the log and fuel form the great bulk of raw jiroduee from the 
forest The h'orest Department is sometimes crltic.ized for not establLshing its own machinery 
for the more complete conversion of its timber in the forests. Tins criticism is unsound. 
Elaliorate converting [ilaiit mside the forest, is out of place; not only would it be diflicult to 
maintain, but. it would put up the eosi of ordiuavy operations of e-xtractioii. horest saw-milla 
should be couliued to working ii[) material which is not valuable enough to bring out to .sale 
de-tKits in the log, i.c., where it is i!e.sira.l)le that only the best of the timlier, and that, in a readily 
saleable form, should be suhji'cted to the cost of traiisporl, Kejit to their own sphere, forest 
,sa\v-inills may be of the greatest possible value. 

. 0 . An imjioilant (jiie.stion arises whether the Forest Dejiartment are doing enough to open 
the forests to a variety of industrial enterprises eoniiected with utilizing a number of what may 
be called subsidiary products This is a ((uestiou which rcipiircs careful thought, Tt is a not 
uncommon attitude to regard the forests as a .sort of untapjTed mine of wealth capable of yield¬ 
ing untold revenues if only the forest ollicer will unlock the door. 

iiow, OIK' of the mo,st serious coiisiderarums is tliat the labour .supply is already barely 
sufficient lor e.xt.ractiiig all (In' " possibility ” (i.c.. the animal inen'ineiit) of timber and other 
products for wliich a market is already e.stablished. It is therefore nece8.saTy to see that subsi¬ 
diary industries are not allowed to call the labour off the already highly-[laying main forest 
industry. I am not saving that no euconragoment should he given to develop subsidiary 
industries •dependent, on the forests, hut I would cimeentrate such encouragement on indus¬ 
tries which wall utilize to advantage a very large bulk of material which is now a menace to the 
reproduction of the best timber s[)ecies. The chief of these, in my opinion, aic charcoal-making, 
extraction of second class timber species and paper-pulp inamifaeture from bamboos. 

(i. In the case of teak and first class junglewood siiecies I,he fine timber producing the 
hulk of the annual revenue is taken chiefly from mature tree.s spread over a large felling area. 
The nature of the vegetation in the liig teak [iroducing forests <if this Presidency is such that a 
method of concentrated fellings of thi.s sjx'.eies would result 111 its extermination. Still these 
.scattered .selections, ex[ioimive working though they cause, [lay handsomely ow'ing to the high 
individual value of everv log taken out. and the .same apjilies to certain other valuable species. 

■ But when we come to w'hat may be called second class woods, such a.s jamba and kindal, this 
selection of individual stems over a large area no longer pays. ('onsequently this large class 
of s[)ecics has been very little worked in the past. Home of tliem fonn nearly [lure forests 
by themselves ; whei/preseiit in a judicious mi.'cture with l eak they improve the teak, but for 
the greater jiarl, they are tending to oust it. The only hope is to create an industry which will 
eiinble us to tackle these .second class species cn nmmic, i.e., clear-cut them where found 
desirable, coiivcrt.mg them on the .spot. It i.?. here that charcoal-mak ng on a large scale, com¬ 
bined with something like themanufaet.iire of wood-paving blocks, may be found to be industries 
which will not only vield a large revenue from otherwise uiiprofitalile species but help to solve 
the problem of tlic successful reproduction of teak. 

7. Government should take up these industries in te.st areas first. They should put in 
the necessarv plant, to work them. But it w'ill be useless doing .so unless they provide mecha¬ 
nically trained establishment. They canimt be simply tacked on to tlie ordinary duties of the 
protective staff. 

8. A word may be said about extraction of bamboos for pajiov pulp. I believe it is 
eistablished that our two main species of bamboo make excellent paper pulp. The question 
is who should undertake t.he business t My opinion is that Government agency should bq 
eonfmed to cutting and bringing the bamboos to fuctoi'y siteu outside the forests, selling them 
there by agreement and at a moderate profit to ai.y ajiproved firm w'ho can show that it is 
callable of undertaking the manuiactuie.. 1 eoiisidor it is entirely outside the province of, 
the Forest Department to go in for the making of paper pulp itself. 

9. As to concentrating special kinds of trees m limited areas,* the ijuestion has been par¬ 
tially answered above. The idea is an alluring one and by no means new. But it is only prafe- 
ticaiile to a small extent. It was tried in the case of rubber plantations, which for climati 
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reasons were a signal failure. Even regular plantations of teak, a tree of recognized and great 
value and generally suited to the locality, have never been a financial success in this Presidency. 
Several such plantations were made about 50 years ago and still exist, but financially they have 
all been failures, though we are now trying to make the best we can out of them. It is an inter¬ 
eating fact that in Kanara the size and (juality of teak vary nearly indirectly to its numerical 
proportion among the species, and this is direct indication that it grows best in mixed forest. 
The policy is now to endeavour to favour teak in the localities in which it shows a tendency to 
grow freely, both by direct planting and by fostering the natural seedlings and freeing them 
from surrounding growth. This is the only economical method, and it could be greatly 
developed if a small extra establishment were provided for that duty and no other. Planta¬ 
tions of casuarina on the other hand cannot only be grown unmixed on suitable localities 
(i.e., on sandy soil with high level of subsoil water), but have already been formed in several 
places on the coast and are being worked at a profit. 

10. As regards measures for reducing the cost of a.ssembhng raw forest products : 

The M. and S. M. Kailway has already spiaaal (half ordinary) freight rates for fuel from 
June to Jaiiuaiy for certain stations. If the rales tor charcoal, mvrabolams and timber 
of second class sj)eciea could bo sjiecially reduced, it would help considerably to cncoiirage 
the develojmicul, of the industries couceriied. 

11. More than om' scheme of railway construction for tapping the main forest areas is 
already being considered by (iovernrnent. 

12. For the rest the most pressing and obvious measure for reducing cost of assemliling 

raw fore.st products is imiu'ovemetil, and extension of roads. It is a curious fact that, although 
every road eoustrueted by the Forest Department can lie proved to liave resulted in increased 
net revenue (and that is talcing the narrowest view of their utility), very little encouragement 
to develop the system of forest roads has so far been received, I'xcept in a few eases. One of 
these cases is that of the. leased Dangs Fore.sts in the Surat Agency. . * 

Thanks mainlv to a fairly lihi'ral annual grant for road coirstruetioii there, the revenue 
■ went uj) in five years from under one to two and a half lakhs, and a Iioavy deficit was converted 
into a substantial surplus. Ihit although some huudrods of milcHS of forest roads have now 
been constructed in this Presidency, 1 am unaware of any extra establishment having been given 
in any district for their ujikeep, the result of wdiich of course is (i) that they are not jiroperly 
kept up and (ii) that establishment is emjiloyed on them which ought to he doing other 
duties. 

13. It is po.ssible, if the roads in forest districts were hrouglit t,o a much greater degree 
of perfection, that motor-lorry transport would be found practicable for heavy forest produce, 
and if so a very great step towards reducing both time and labour (and therefore cost) would be' 
accomplished. It is conceivahlo that after the war is over a number of heavy transport motors 
will be available which would be .suitable or could be adapted.to carrying forest produce. Hut 
the opportunity will be lost unless road im|)rovemonts arc s})eeded up meanwliile. Koads 
would have (o be vastly improved before they could stand this form of transpirt. 

14. There are also possibilities in the'use of mechanical devices for collecting timber from 
difficult situations out to eurt-traeks and floating stations. 'I'hese w-cmld eJiiefly come in where 
the more concentrated fellings were concerned. One great okstacle to ‘their use is the fact 
that hardly a subordinate in the Forcsi Department has been trained to the use of such appli¬ 
ances. Consequently the first available (u etext is used to east tlKMii aside and revert to the old 
primitive nndhods of handling timber. We are badly iu need of some rangers who arc trained 
mechanics and fitters. We also require a Forest Engineer in at least every circle ; again, a great 
deal of money is spent bv (Iovernrnent in keeping a class of forest officers known as Extra 
Assistant and Extra Deputy Couservatoi.': of Forests, who are for the most part general 
assistants to the Divisional Forest Officer. 'I’liese men .are, with few exceptions, Hralimiu geritle- 
mtti of good general education and their pay ranges between about lls. :KK) and Ks.HOO: hut though 
some undoubtedly do excellent work, their utility as a whole would be vastly enhanced, and 
the return in revenue to Government greatly increased, by the inclusion in their ranks of a few 
long-headed, hard-working, superior meohanics from Scotland or the north counties of England. 
Beally giard men could bo got on the pay of the class referred to. 

15. 1 must now refer to a matter winch perhaps ought to have been mentioned earlier 
in these remarks. From the point of view of industrial develoyimcnt the complaint is often 
made against the Forest Department that it is not closely enough associated with the commer¬ 
cial woxlS. There is a good deal of ground for this complaint, tliough to argue as some do that 
the average forest officer should be a businessman and every conservator an expert m coui- 
mercial matters, is to take a wrong, because a narrow, view of the work of the forest service 
and the reasons for its existence. A very large part of its activities must consist m purely 
administrative work : iu conserving and improving a vast estate and utilizing it, not only for the 
production of goods for the outside market, but to provide for the wants of the rural population, 
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and mitigate the heat and draught of a tropical climate. Indeed, it is now recognized by Govern¬ 
ment that the foie,st officers in many remote tracts of the country are alone in a position bo 
get to know and understand the people and look after their welfare ; and the result is that in 
such tracts practically the entire administration is placed in their hands. Instances of this 
are the Supa, Virnoli and other “ Forest Mahals ” of Kanara, the “ In-Forest ” villageS*Bf 
Mandvi in Surat, and the Dangs Forests of that Agency. No. ‘‘ businessmen,” pure and simple, 
could undertake such work, nor would the ends be met by sending businessmen into the forests. 
Forest officers are keenly alive to the commercial side of their professions : but I do think some 
link is Avanting between them and the commercial world. This has to some extent been 
supplied by the Research Institute at Debra Dun College, which comprises in its staff a Forest 
Economist. lJut it cannot be said that he satisfies the roijuirements of each province. It is 
too much for one man to do. This Presidency requires a man whose sole duties should be 
to find out the re()uircments of industrial firms and to what extent the Forest Department 
can supply them and arrange when practicable for this being done. He should be a sort of 
timber agent to Covornment. only his activities should extend to other produce besides timber. 
Preferably he should be a fairly Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests who by long oxper.ence 
of local conditions can decide what is a sound proposition to take up and which forest division 
can best su{)ply an indent. He would get to know of what kinds of material it would be safe 
for the Forest D(![)artnient to keep stocks in hand, what firms were sound to deal with, whore 
tentative species could be given a fair trial, what standard sizes in building timbers are used, 
etc. I am sure many businessmen in Bombay would welcome the appointment of such an officer, 
who would be sufficiently free from administrative routine, to attend promptly to their | 
reejuhements. ^ 

16. J deprecate the idea that a .sort of grand transformation should take place in the 
methods of working of the Forest Department, or that there is likely to be a very sensational; 
development of revenue in the immediate future. The revenues have been increasing steadily 
and'satisfactorily for the last 12 years. My belief is that there is need for more money and 
more 'establishment, and room for considerable diwelopment of net revenue in the future, but 
that, having regard to the natural difficsulties and scarcity of labour, this development will be- 
gradual. 


(Mr. Marjurihariku did not i/ii’c oral evidence.) 
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Mr. T. PoMKRET, Viee-Principal and lleiul of Textile. De.jtartmenl, 

Victoria Jubike Technical Indiituis, Bomhay. 

Written Evidence. 

Note on the Development of the Hand-lnmn industry of India. 

My observations relate principally to the hand-loom weaving industry. This is one of the 
ancient industries for which the country is noted. It supports a consideiublo portion of the 
working people of the country. At present it has to struggle along in competition rvitb the 
power-loom industry which is expanding ; and it may be said to be in danger of slow extinc¬ 
tion. There appears, however, to be no reason why it should not hold out for several years. 
It is at present in the hands mostly of illiterate persons who lack enterprise, capital «n{( 
organization. Tliey barely make a living wage m ordinary times; in abnormal seasons 
their condition becomes grave. » 

Ordinarily the method employed b\ these weavers for the preparation of the warp required 
is slow and expensive; the time useil in stretching and opening the warp in the loom is too 
much ; the method of buying tin' yarn and selling the clotli when made is uncommercial; the. 
very loom and accessories with which thev work is primitive; their knowledge, capital and 
organization are seriously defective. 

Efforts have been made to combat those deficiencies by Government and by^onorary' 
workers, but I am inclined to think that (,ho results show that such efforts liave not made any 
appreciable difference, owing, I believe, to the controlling officers having to seek information 
from several sources to make up for their lack of large practical experience and high technical 
training of the industry. 

■ ■ 1/ 
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The first great want of the weavers as a class is that their general intelligence and faculty 
of observation shall be improved and expanded by removing their illiteracy. This is an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to all improvement and development. The dark dense cloud of illiteracy 
must be swept away. The weaver must be brought into light out of darkness. He will then 
tenable better to appreciate the means necessary and to be applied for his improvement. The 
s^nd great want is instruction in improved methods of work imparted with all possible prac¬ 
tical details by sympathetic instructors fully conversant with all practical operations, and able 
personally to conduct such operations with a full measure of success. The commercial advantages 
and possibilities of the improved methods must be brought home to the weavers by the 
practical demonstrations of the instructors. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the need 
for placing within the reach of the weaver the means of utilizing his improved and extended 
knowledge to the practical purpose of earning his living by the application of that knowledge, 
and thus contribute to the improvement and development of the industry in the face of the 
growing competition of the power-loom. 

Properly instructed and sympathetically led and sissisted, there is no scientific reason 
why the hand-loom weaver may not for many long yenrs to come prosper in this country; 
although 1 cannot disguise from myself the jiossibility of tin; ultimate absorption or conversion 
of a very considerable portion of the class of hand-loom weavers into power-loom workers. 

Illiteracy can be removed by providing ele.mentarjf education, but if this education is to Literacy, 
be of any practical value it minst include “ drawing " as a complementary subject, for I believt! 
that the artisan who can draw is infinitely better adapted to do his work with intelligence and 
, satisfaction if he is able to express his own ideas and to understand those of others. 

In regard to technical help and instruction. 1 sliould suggest the estahJisliiucjit. and main- Tochnionl help 
tenance of central weaving factories in l.he ])riiicipal hand-loom weaving distririts for ])urposes 
of experiment and practical demonstrations for imparting higher in.stru('t ion in hand-loom 
weaving. These factories .should be provided with up-to-date appliances and should ba woilced 
on commercial ]ine.s so as to demon.strate practically the advantagtis of improved appliances 
in regard to quality and (|uantity of the outturn of patterns as compared with the outturn 
by primitive methods. Another advantage of working the factories on commercial lines would 
be that the cost of working them will be brought dovni; the profits being used on ex{)erimontal 
Work. Such a factory would dtwign and make so-called new looms, winding, warping and sizing 
machines, except in some detail, for some of the jffoccsses of weaving peculiar to this country. 

1 am of the opinion that so far no loom has been made or designed which is superior to all-round 
work to the fly-shultle loom, with a yarn roller, automatic take-up motion and negative let-of[ 
motion. If timber were made available at a fairly cheap rate to such a factory, a fiy-shuttle 
loom would be made for about Rs. 55 and a pit-loom at about Rs. 20. The price of the loom, 
it will be obvious, is a veiy' important factor for its economic success. The chief features of 
this type of loom arc (1) low cost, (2) simplicity of construction and (3) it can b(! made in 
Btren^hs suitable for making coarse or fine cloths with om; weft ami with the addition of a 
secondary motion for the makiiig of cheap cloth of any pattern. 

I am afraid the, looms designed and constructed of wood<!n and iron parts costing from 
Rs. 120 to Rs. 200 will turn to be failures in this country, because (1) they cannot he repaired 
by the ordinary village carpenter or blacksmith, (2) they cannot be worked all day by the 
ordinary Indian weaver and (3) if the preparation of the warp yarn (xmld be effected by a 
separate establishment as is done in otlier cr)untrie8, there is no cogent reason w’hy a practical 
capitalist should not go in for a number of powei -looms worked by an oil engine w'ith the 
certainty of an increased output and with almost the same initial cost, instojid of buying a 
ntunber of so-called improved looms. Although half a dozen at least of such looms are on the 
nuffket at present, not one kind. I believe lias been a success, worked singly or collectively, 
and I fail to understand the justice of Government grant-in-aid of such enterprises. 

• Winding, warping and sizing machines are on the market for preparing warp yarn for 
making almost any kind of cloth made in India. Such machinefi are in use at ))resent time 
ifi Bombay mills for sizing up to fiO’s warp. In other countries there is voiy little difficulty 
in a manufacturer with a small number of looms getting the warp yarn sized in a separate 
establishment. To return to the central weaving factor}’, my idea is that it should comprise 
tlum departments 

(1) Experimental work, 

» (2) Manufacture of cloth, and 

(3) Instruction. 

It should be under the control of a managing director with whom should be associated as mem- 
here of the Board of Directefts local men engaged or interested in the industry in whom the 
weavers of the districts have confidence. 
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In this factor}' experiments 8liould''be undertaken pertaining to (1) improved appfiiuioM 
ill the preparation of local patterns of cloth, (2) testing of new appliances and machines needed 
for some of the processes in preparing yarn and weaving peculiar to the country, and 
<3) manufacture of new patterns of cloth. ^ 

The factory should also serve as a museum for exhibiting the products of the weaving 
centres of the country and the imported cloths which could be manufactured locally. 

It should contain a suitable library wherein should also be a collection of very old books 
on weaving fnun which much valuable information can be obtained about tho different stage.s 
of the progress of the industry in different countries. Such a collection wi'l give a better direc¬ 
tion to the labours of research makor.s, and save time, energy and money that may be expeflded 
on reproducing a.s new things which were once suitable but which may have boon discarded 
later a.s out of date. , 

In thi.s factory practical demonstrations should be given on tlio ffy-shuttle loom, dobbies' 
and iae,(juarils and other appliances peculiar to tho manufacture of cloth of the district. The 
demonslml ion mast be given with modem healds, reed and yarn rollers. 

l)emon.stratioii parties sliould be arranged who would visit the weaving centres of the 
district and convey to tlie doois of the weavers knowledge of improved methods and appliances, 
and fit up improved looms for the weavers and train them in the use of them till the weayers 
are able to handle the looms independent of the demonstrators. Small weaving schools with 
educatiomd \vorkshop.s attached should also lie established wherever necessary ; the work of 
the central and fi'edor schools should be subject to the ])eriodical inspection of an inspector I 
of weaving who should be a man with a fairly large experience of tlio technical and commercial 
jiarls of llie industry. 

.The wi'nvors as a class hvo from band t.o mouth. They have bttle or no capital and their 
■credit is ^lsually low. Owing to want of capital and credit the weaVer.s are unable to buy 
greater kiugtlLS of yarn involving the. necessity of asiug short warp and for .stretching out and*4or 
opening out tlio warji in the loom about every six yards. The difference in cost between making 
a warfi ready for the loom by the primitive and modern methods and what it means to the 
weaver may be seen from the following .statement:— 


Modem mol hod— Priinitivo luothod—• 

('o«t of wi?>dmiz, warpiiij* and sizing cotton ('oat of wimlinf;, warpiug and sizing cotton 

yarns, tilinas 2 per Ih. yarna, aiiiuw 4^ peril). 

There are at least three profits made between the yarn leaving the spinner and reaching 
the hand-loom weaver, of whicli two, it is considered, can be saved by greater capital and better 
■organization. 

At, present it is not unusual for a weaver to be able only to secure sufficient yarn by all 
the means in his power, to make, say, four saris, and the w'orst feature of the situation is that 
when lie has made his cloth he has to take it out of his loom and proceed to find a purchaser 
in till! bazaar or liLsewliere which in some cases menus a day’s loss of time. This he cannot avoid, 
as at present be cannot procure a further supply of yarn witliout selling tho cloth made from 
the previous supply. A stronger organization and practical direction of work will give the 
worker greater profit and wages. 

Tlio Government will doubtless liavc found tliat it is very difficult indeed to get well trained 
and disinterested honorary workers to govern existing societies on sound and correct lines. 
Mv suggestion is that it will be far bettor to form weavers' unions affdiated to a joint stock com¬ 
pany, and place them in charge of more competent persons, so that they may ho super^^ed 
more frc(]ueutly than hitherto and receive general advice more promptly and frequently. 
joint stock company will very usefully serve as a balancing centre. , 

Each company may work from 5 to 10 of such weavers’ imions to commence w^, lad 
each W'eaver holding shares to the value of Rs. 5 to Ra. 10 in the. joint stock company, which may 
be either paid up in one instalment or by payment of Re. 1 on applic,ation, the remaining bhing 
paid up by the bonus accruing on the shareholder's purchases which may be two pies per rupee, 
and out of the profit of the company a portion may be set aside as bonus for weavers to 
encourage production. In addition each weaver member should pay into the union overynatmth ■’ 
at least six pies for every rupee earned by him. The bonus and the savings may be inves|^ij)y ' 
the union or it may be given to weavers in .shares. This will make the union very 

The capital required may be raised by tho sale of shares and by loans from the co-o]^ative 
central bank, and to encourage the starting of such companies the Government may purohaB# 
shares of a kind in the company. 

The managmg director will purchase raw material and effect the sale of the finished ol«f|)i', 
and maintain proper control over the unions. 




"JJfitliin each weavers’ union there may he a committee of supervision elected hy the 
suHbeis of the umon, and within the committee of supervision there will be the directors 
of the joint stock company and the Government director of this particular industry and the 
Government accountant. 


The weavers’ unions and the companies should work with the view to enlist the sympathy 
of business experience and active co-operation of yarn and cloth merchants. Membership 
Biay be thrown open to such persons but not more than one-third or at the most one-half the 
number of directors to be elected from this class. Each weavers’ union may be represented 
b^ at least one director in the joint stock company. The weavers to receive wages per cloth 
fixed by the directors and the committee of supervision. In case of a wage dispute the weavers 
nwy refer the matter to an Honorary Arbitration Board which should mclude the Director 
of the Industries. The chief functions of such an organization should be (1) to purchase such 
raw material as they may find necessary and on such terms as may appear to the directors 
reasonable and to keep a sufficient stock of the same ; (2) to supply yarn to members on cash 
payments and to grant loans of yams ; in small or largo quantities not exceeding at any time 
76 pet cent, of the value of the weaver’s share money ; (3) to collect and arrange to sell to the 
best advantage the finished cloth of the members; (4) when arrangements can bo made to 
prepare warp yarn of suitable lengths on yarn rollers; and (5) the company can enter into 
contracts for forward deliveries with cloth merchants with certain fixed rates and cover yams 
against these contracts to the required omoimt with spinners, thereby ensuring profitable 
work for over a given period of time to the members of the union. 


SupplemcMlary Wrillm Evidence of Mr. W. T. Pnnfrct, Vice-Principal and Head 
of Textile De'jMrlment, Victoria Jidnlec Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Q. 44 (fl). I am inclined to the view that lack of primary education must nccessajily 
hinder industrial development if by primary education is understood an elementary education 
6i a'liractical character suited to the needs and the life interests of the industrial population 
from the director down to the labourer. The education at present given in primary schools 
is more literary than manual. If manual training had a primary and literary edgeation a 
sepondary place of importance in primary schools, there will bo created at an early period of the 
child’s education a taste for manual work—a kind of industrial atmosphere which will bring 
industrial development in its train. The present system aims almost exclusively at the training 
of the head and appears to neglect that of the hand and the eye. Both are important: the latter 
more so from the point of industrial development, as it tends to improve the faculty of observa¬ 
tion so important to industrial enterprises. The object lessons given should relate not only to 
natural objects, but should extend to objects used in agricultural and mechanical industries. 

Q. II (h). My experience is mostly relati'd to the te.xtile industry hero and in 
England. Except what has been done in the hand-loom industry recently by means of 
practical demonstrations in improved methods, nothing worth mentioning appears to have 
been done here to improve the labourers’ efficiency and skill either by the employors or the 
labourers themselves directly. Much, hov\over, has been done in an indirect manner by tech¬ 
nical institutes turning out young mi'ii edueatt'd in improved and up-to-date methods who, if 
they choose, could in turn impart that knowledge to the workmen engaged in the industry, 
and with whom they are associated, and thus improve the character of the work. The 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute alom has during the last 80 years sent out young men so 
trained in textile manufacture. Instnrction by practical demonstration* was particularly 
successful with the hand-hxim W'cavers at Malegaum, and I am inclined to think that it 
shodd bo similarly fruitful in other weaving centres amongst uneducated weavers, and 
01^ BO if the weaveiK had the benefit of a really good system of primary education. 

Q. 46 («). To improve the labouiers’ efficiency and skill rdlls mainly with the 
employes of labour and the labourers themselves. In England the employers select certain 
promising workmen, send them to institutes or other places for training, and offer to others 
inducements iji the shape of ‘’bonus” for improving their knowledge, efficieucy or skill. It 
seems a matter of regret that here the employers do not as a rule show that keen interest 
in improving the workmen that the employers do in England, possibly because the employers 
hera^dci not yet sufficiently realize that whatever tends to add to the efficiency or skill 
of Ih® weratives or labourers results in the advancement of their industry, which, means 
larg^|(^J4-to themselves in the bug run. 

Hete the labourers often change their field of labour, and most employors appear to 
encourage this unsteadiness, with the result that the chances of improvement are lost or are 
considerably reduced. For instance, it seems to be the practice here to move a jobber from 
one mill to^another, not beaause of his efficiency in work, but primarily because he can 
bring in so many ‘‘ hands.” Such is not the case in England. If the employers of labour 
could but make up their minds to discourage this system and would make resolute attempts 
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to keep the men in their respective places, it would be possible to improve their ef&cieney 
ond skill by adopting the English method of training them simultaneously at techaical 
schools or workshops for certain hours a week. To my mind, this change of place is a 
very serious obstacle in the path of the improvement of the labourers’ efi&ciency and skill 
and has to be seriously dealt with in order that it may bo brought under control, if‘not 
stopped altogether. It has struck me that, while much is done to watch and prevent unfit 
animals from being employed for plying, little is done to restrict manual labour which is 
physically unfit. The presence of unhealthy sickly labourers is bound to adversely affed 
the efficiency of others by distracting their attention from work. The number of broken 
down, emaciated, sickly labourers is not inconsiderable and requires special attention. 
Unless employers take a lively interest in the labourers or are made to take some such 
interest, it is difficult to see how it is possible to e.xpect any serious improvement in the 
labourers’ skill and efficiency. ^ 

< 3 . 45 (h) For the textile industry I am inclined to recommend for the uneducatM 
workmen the direct method of instruction in well-equipped workshops (located at convenient 
centres) by qualified instructors through piiictical demonstrations. Tho instniction thus,^ 
given should be followed by practical examinations on the ix'sults of which certificates 
competency of different grades “ fair,” “ good,” “ vciy good ” should be granted. Thus in , 
course of time the great mass of textile operatives or workmen will bo classified under * 
“ trained ” and “ untrained,” .and as the value of the training rises, the number of the un¬ 
trained operatives or workmen will diminish. Inasmuch as a man with a c.ertifieate is 
preferred to one without a certificate, the introduction of a systcmi of practical examination 
with ecrtificates covering various grades of proficiency is, to my mind, likely on the ono 
hand to induce men to go in for such ct-rtificates, and on the other to help the employers in 
readily finding suitable men: thus creating ambition in the men and interest in the 
employers. 

Q. *17. Most of the schools called industrial are not industrial schools at all. An 
industrial school, according to my view, is one which gives in one or more induBtrie8*%ucR 
practical training as would enable the student to practise that industry on leaving school. 
The only industrial scliools proper in this I’residenc.y we the Co-operative Credit Society’s 
Hand-lcwm Weaving Schools, the Missionary Weaving Schools and the Weaving Depart¬ 
ments of one or two Local Board Industrial Schools. The other so-called industrial schools 
i-eally kdong to the class of preparatory technical schools or scbxjls for manual training. 
Industrial schools proper have hitherto proved fairly successful. The control of the latter 
has been entrusted to the Committee of Direction for Technical Education appointed by 
Covernment some few years ago. 

Q. 48 The two systems are vitally different. 'I'ho aj)prentice system omits preliminary 
training in Beading, Writing and Arithmetic.. The school system insists on this training. The 
apprentices ought to be made to attend special classes attached to workshops for such training 
and for instniction in the thei rv of their work, such instruction being given by the direct method 
The products of the school system should be made to serve as apprentices to acquire the neces¬ 
sary practical experience under working conditions. The co-ordination of these systems is 
possible only by bringing the employers of labour and the managements of schools into closer 
relations with the assistance of the Government Departments of Education and Industries. 
In my view training classes should be established for apprentices and workshop classes should 
be provided for school-going children in convenient centres. 

Q. 49. To my mind, it appears that the success of day-schools for short-timers will depend 
among other things, on (a) the assistance given by employers, (b) the control, if not abolition 
of the current system of frequent moving of workmen from one factory to another and (^PR 
the individuality of the teachers. If these factors are well regulated, there appears to MPw 
reason why such scipols or even night-schools should not be a success. In fact it has been 
suggested that for the co-ordination of the apprenticeship system to the school system such 
schools should be made available. ifr 

Q. 50. In my view industrial and technical and commercial colleges should be under 
the direct control of a committee on which should be represented the Department of EUtication, 
the Department of Industries and the industries themselves. A committee for the control and 
guidance of technical and industrial schools in the Presidency has been established by firovem* 
ment in recent years. 

Q. 51. The training of supervising and technical staff is to a certain extent 
technical schools and colleges. It must to a large extent be supplemented by {frai^oal 
experience in the actual position of Bupenusot or manager with responsibility attached theretoi 
It will depend upon the aaBistanoe given by the employers to promising products of teehnioa) 
schools and colleges to acquire this experience under working , conditions. It is a quMlipa 
more of opportunities for development (so far as the best products of advanced technical si^da 
or colleges are oonoemed) than of modifying the curriculum of instruction. 
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Obal Evidbnce, 28rd Novembhr 1917. 

President. — Q. I suppose yon would like to concentrate your evidence as neany as 
possible on weaving questions?— A. Yes; you might also go into the supplementary evidence 
which I sent to your Secretary a few days ago. 

President. —^We will consider that afterwards. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. How long have you been connected with the Victoria Jubilee 
fechnical Institute?— A. For the last ten years. 

Q. Besides you have been for some time inspector of weaving schools in Bombay?— 
A. Yes, for about six or seven years. 

ji*' Q- You have also toured in other parts of India?— A. Chiefly in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency; at one time I was down in the Madras Presideney. but niv chief woik of iiiapeetion 
(the been done in the Bombay Presidency. I was sent out on one occasion to the Madras 
Presidency to see the hand-loom work there. 

Q. How many weaving schools are there in the Bombay Presidency?— A. Altogether 
*'in the Bombay Presidency there are about 18 or 14. 

Q. You say in the first paragraph of your written evidence that the hand-loom industry 
• may be said to be in danger of slow extinction: is this the result of your observations 
whilst on tour?— A. Not exactly that; it is the result of my past experience, and I have 
taken" into consideration what has been done in other countries towards the development 
of hand-loom weaving. 

Q. Then this statement is not based on exact figures or on obsen'ations?— vt. That is 
the impression I gathered. 

Q. Are there any parts of the Bombay Presidency in which hand-loom weaving is 
either making marked progress or the reverse?— A. The chief centre making progress in 
the Bombay Presidency is Malegaon, and about the other centres I cannot say that the 
Bama progress has been made as in that particular centre. The reason why I say'that 
Malegaon is making progress is this : some five years ago I was sent there to try to form a 
weaving co-operative society. After spending several months in that place, we did form a 
society. After that we started demonstration on the fly-shuttle motion. We caVried out 
demonstrations for about six months. Then we opened two weaving schools in the same 
town, one for the Mahomedans and the other for the Salis. The Sali weavers’ weaving 
school was not a great success, but the Mahomedan weaving school for the better kind of 
weavers was a great success; in fact we had to take another building to accommodate the 
necessary machines and boys. In that school boys who had never earned anything 
command pretty good wages, say Bs. 10, and in one case one boy in particular who worked 
with that motion and with one arm is earning about Es. 8 a month, though he had never 
done any work before. I believe that school has been closed since about 12 months ago, 
but I am informed that 100 fly-shuttle slays have been sent te that centre and manufactured 
locally since we commenced wo;k there. That is the reason why I say that we. made great 
progress in the Malegaon centre. 

Q. What class of weaving is carried on in Malegaon? Is it in fine counts or coarse?— 
A. It will be about the medium, I might say 208 to SOs; not any finer except in isolated 
cases. 

Q. Is there any fine weaving dcjisc by the hand-loom weavers in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency?— A. Oh, yes, very much. 

Q. In what centres?- A. The centres of fine weaving are mostly in the southern 
part of the Presidency such as Gadag, Hubli, Belgaum, and then in the northern part of 
th^Presidency we have Surat and some of the districts surrounding Ahmedabad. 

Is the number,of these fine weavers increasing or decreasing?— A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are there any signs of decadence in the industry in this Presidency?— A. There 
are, but I do not think there will be any signs if the movement is worked on correct linos 
for a considerable number of years. 

Q. .JSiAre you aware that in those parts of the Madras Presidency where hand-loom 
weaving is mostly carried on, for instance, Madura and Salem, the number of hand-loom 
„ weavers has increased by fully 50 per cent, in the last 50 years?— A. I was told so. 

, Q. Then in view of these facts would you hold to your statement that hand-loom 
tiipamg is in danger of extinction?— A . Yes. 

Q. Why?— A. Well, what has been done in other countries will also be repeated in 
India.' That is my opinion. If yOu educate the man he will certainly go in for higher kind 
of work. I will illustrate that by quoting Malegaon. About three months ago a Sali who 
bad first bought a fly-shuttle slay came down to me and asked me if I could get him full 
particulars for a small power-loom factory in Malegaon for 10 looms. That pointed out 
to me clearly that they were going in for these looms. On such facts as these I have mor# 
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or less based my conclusions. The hand-loom weaver may tlounsh now, it may De tor w years 
or it may he for 30 years, but in a good number of years he will certainly be displaced 
bv the power-loom if history repeats itself in India as it does in western countries. 

Q. Do you know anything about hand-loom weaving in Ireland for instance?-^i4. 
Yes. It is used mostly in the remote districts. I might say in connection with my own 
part of England the hand-loom to-day is looked upon as a curiosity; you will see it in plaoin 
like Ijfineashire placed in the museums, and people look at it to see what it is like;‘ar|l8 
hand-loom weaving, you must remember, was a great industry in Lancashire before th6 
introduction of the power-loom. 

Q. Do you know anything about hand-loom weaving in Belfast in the linen trade?— 

A . Not a great deal, only from wdiat I have heard. 

Q. Do you know that all the best work is still done in hand-lcxirn because ife^‘' 
peculiarly fitted for that particular kind of trade?—.4. There is a peculiarity in that cloth 
which lends itself to Imnd-loorn we.iving? 

V. There are similar peculiarities, aren’t there, in a great deal of fine weaving in- 
India? ■ .1. Certainly. I hav.' mentioned that in my written evidence. 

Q. Isn't it likely that hand-loom will survive here?—.1. In some centres where thd?? ''*^ 
make fine cloths and where they make solid border cloths. 

Q. Now you recommend the establishment of demonstration factories and experimental 
weaving sheds: is it your opinion that there is a good deal of work to be done in experi¬ 
menting with liand-lo'om weaving and diacovoring the best methods of working here?— A,. 
No, not a great deal of work to he done in experimenting or discovering methods of work 
so much as in experimenting with different kinds of work. They are doing the same kind 
of jiatteriiH which were done a hundred years ago. 

•Q.' You are aware that a very hire' mimbor of different patterns of hand-loom have 
been brought out within the last fe-. years, and attemiits have been made to get the hand- 
loom weavers to adopt them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are, you in a position to discriminate between these different patterns of hand- 
loom and say that one pattern is better than any other; for instance there is the Sayajoe 
hand-loom invented in Baroda, there is the Ralvalion Army loom which is manufactured in 
Bombay, there is the Ahmednagar loom invonh-d by Mr. Churchill, and there is the old 
English liand-loom which is being largely used in Madras; then yon have the fly-shuttle 
slay attached to the pit-loom. Now between all these different types of loom, can you 
i xactly say that you jirofer one over the others?- A. Oh, yes, right away : I prefer the 
fli-shuttle attached to the pit-loom because it is tla* best kind of machine for the hand- 
cioin weavers. 

(,). Can vou exjiress any opinion as to the value of these other fancy looms which the 
weavt'i's are advised to use?— A. I havi' yet to see the first loom—I will not mention any 
particular loom, they are all alike in my ojiinion —J have yet to see the first loom worked 
succi'ssfully by tne hand loom weaver: I do not cure what kind of loom it is, I am not 
jiarticular : I have yet to see the first loom worked successfully by the village hand-weaver, 
and T am yet to see the first small factory worked successfully on commercial lines in which 
thes(' supposed modern looms have been introduced. 

Q. You don't think it is necessary to sot up experimental weaving schools?—A. Well, 
experimental work need not be in relation to making looms, that is. in discovering new 
looms; it may hi' exjx-rimental work in relation to making different patterns suitable .for 
the country. 

Q. I will come to that point in a minute. What I want now to deal with is the airiiiple 
technique of the hand-loom. You say that the frame loom as we call it, that is, the fly- 
shuttle stay attached to the pit-loom is good enough for all practical purposes?— A. I think 
I have said something about that in my written evidence. If these so-called impro#d looms 
are going to cost 100 to 200 rupees, then there is no reason why a man who understands 
weaving cannot go in for the same numher of power-looms worked by oil engine; th^^ initial 
cost will practically be the same. Now in our country there is no difficulty whatev® in 
a man commencing with such a small plant as that because first there is a better co-op^- 
tion amongst the employers and labour; second, he does not require any preparatory pilaBt 
to make warp ready for the loom. Suppose 1 have a little money, and intend commencing 
(loth manufacture, I can go to u loom-maker and order my 20 looms. I can take part of 
a building, and fit it up by what we call the loom and power system; the loom and power 
company provide the power and the room and the tenant pays the rent for the room space. 

I do not require any preparatory machinery whatever. You may have been a manu¬ 
facturer for a number of years, you can do my preparatory work, you will ^ it willingly. 
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[ will approach you, and “ I will do it ”, you will aay, winding, warping and sizing at 2 
innaa per pound, I choose my yarn and ask you to send it to my workshop. In two or 
jhree years’ time I expand my work, I go up and down to the cloth market in Manchester, 

[ am getting in touch with the cloth agents. The cloth agents no doubt will like my cloth, 
but they will say to me, “ Mr. Pomfret, 1 like your cloth all right, will you supply me 
with more?”; you will say “I cannot do it on account of want of capital, if you will 
idvance me money to buy more machines I can do, I am hard up and cannot encroach 
upon my profits ”. I go on for two or three years, I expand it to 800 looms. I have now 
winding, warping and sizing plant of my own. That is how small manufacturers expand 
bheir business in Lancashire: in fact there is no manufacturer in the town of Nelson in 
Lancashire who has not been an ordinary weaver. 

Q. Is there any possibility of introducing that syshni into Bombay through the co¬ 
operation of the millowners?— A. There will have to be better feeling amongst the 
employers themselves before it can be brought to a success. 

Q. Poes there exist in India at the present the class of man who would be capable of 
doing such work, beginning at the bottom, and gradually building up industries in this 
way?— A. There are lots of people, but they have not the necessary capital. 

Q . Then at present we must provide a complete system of weaving and work out the 
oij^anization either in villages or small towns where weaving is carried on; have we got at 
present a suitable system of w'arping and sizing?—/I. No. 

Q. Then we want experimental work done in that directiot)?— A. I do not think there 
is much required in connection with experimental work here because we in Bombay have 
suitable preparatory machinery for any kind of cloth up to 20s; some of the Bombay mills 
are working GOs with (hat kind of machinery. We have in our country at least four 
different methods of preparing yarn for the weaver, and one of the four is certainly suitable 
for any kind of cloth nvunufactured in India. 

(,). Does that system of sizing give exactly the same results as the sizing done in the 
strcels?—.1. Well. 1 .will not say it will give the same results to the satisfaction of the 
hand-IoonijWeavor, but I will say it will give the same results in respect of the particular 
yarn used in the loom. 

Q. Thtii in your opinion in the matter of helping the hand-loom weaver in this 
country (he problem is one of organization of tho weavers rather than of technical work 
in the trade?— A. A corabinafion of organization and technical training. 

Q . But if you want a demonstration factory put down or a sidiool for the 
instruction of hand-loom weavers, are you in a position to provide an equipment which 
you are perfectly certain will meet all the circumstances of Ihe ease?— A. I think I am; I 
can also modify that equipnienl. to suit the peculiarity <i,f the cloth made in a particular 
locality; that will take time, you will have to educate the woi'kers of that locality to do good 
work on these machines. 

D. Now the next point that arises is in connection with the organization of the hand- 
loom weaver and the hand-loom weaving trade, and yon recommend tho establishment of 
joint stock companies to supply yarn to the weavers and to take away their products and 
sell them : is that done to any great extent already by private dealers?—4. Yes. 

Q . .\nd is it also done by co-operative societies in the Bombay Presidency? Are you 
acquainted with tlie details of the working of these co-operative societies?— A. Well, a 
little. 

Q. Are they successful'.’—/I. Not all, hut I can give you an instance of a very 
successful weavers’ co-operative society, that irt, the. one at Dharwair. The co-operative 
society at Dharwar has tu'cn the means of getting every weaver out of his debt to the 
money-lender or sowear in that district; not only that, the co-opera¬ 
tive society buys yarn and supplies it to the weavers, and if the weaver finds any great 
Aiflhyl t.y in disposing of his cloth in the local bazaar, the co-operative society will give the 
weaver an advance of 75 per cent, of the cost of that cloth and the remaining 2.5 per cent, 
will be given to the weaver w'hen the cloth is sold. 

Q. Do many weavers belong to the society?—.1. Approximately I will say about 100 
V 'belong to the society; I am not sure of the figure. 

Q. Who controls the work of the society?—A. The whole committee, but I believe, 
if I may mention names, the chief worker and the chief promoter of this society has been 
Mr. K.-who is the chairman of the co-operative bank. 

Q. That is to say, the success of the society is largely due to disinterested private 
effort?—-#. The success of that society has been due to the personality and individuality of 
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that particular person more ttian anything else; he is taking great interest in the work of 
that movement. 

Q. For tlu' proBent at any rate the Dharwar society is dependent on outside efforts? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Are there any signs that the weavers themselves are taking an active part in the 
co-operative work?—A. 1 think so in that locality. 

Q. Do yon think there will be any difficulty in getting similar nien in other places tO' 
run such societies?— A. I always think there is great difficulty in getting such men. There 
is, I think, great difficulty in getting honorary workers to take such interest in the move¬ 
ment as to make it a thorough success. Of course, in this particular case the honorary 
work no doubt has been the moans of working it to what it is to-day. ^ 

Q. Was there not n similar society at Sholapur; does it still exist?— A. Tt exists in 
the same way as it did 25 years ago. 

Q. lias it been successful?— A. It does not work on the same linos as the Dharwar 
society. The weavers there are not members of the co-operative society in the same way 
as the weavers in Dharwar are. Perhaps you know that the society was formed in the 
famine yt^ars, and. if I am not mistaken, (loverninent gave a grant of Es. 25,000 which was 
the means of tliis particular society at Sholapur being commenced. 

Q. Where these societies exist and where you consider that they have been successful, 
have they improved the economic condition of the weaver?— A. I am not certain of 
that. 

(?. Is the weaver earning more wages?—A. If the weaver works the same length of 
time as he did before the organization was formed, ho will certainly earn more wages. 

Q'. Docs ho work the same length of time?--A. I cannot say. 

Q. Now in those weaving societies has any attempt been made to improve the technique 
of the weaving mechanism that they employ?— A. Yes : but not to any great extent. 

Q. (1) Are they using the fly-shuttle slay at Dharwar, or (2) has the society'made 
any attempt to introduce it?—A. (1) Yes. (2) No. 

Q. Because there is the difficulty of getting suitable honorary workers your idea 
would bo to have a number of joint stock companies for financing weavers rather than 
developing this system of co-operation?— A. The joint stock companies should bo conducted 
or worked iijjon the same principle as Ihe existing co-operative societies. The Director 
and his assistants would take the place of the honorary workers, and the above men should 
give their attention to the technical, dcmonsti'ution. and experimental work at the same 
time. 

Q. I understand that you have in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute a hand- 
"loora weaving class now?—A. It is closed at the present time. It has been closed since last 
March. 

(Witncus here gave confidential evidence ue to the reaeon why the class was closed.) 

Q. In regard to the Victoria Jubilee Institute, I notice from the last report of the 
Institute that in -lune last you admitted 21 students for textile manufacture, and that in the 
last examination only four candidates were examined of whom three passed in the first class 
and one in the second. From the figures that are given in the report it appears that a very 
largo number of the students did not go through the whole course, they dropped out by tho 
way, is that so?—A. What department is that? 

Q. I am talking of your department?—A. Is that the power department? 

Q. It is marked “ textile manufacturing A. There must be some mistake there 
because we had more than three students, in fact we have over 80 students. 

Q. Of the students who join your department, do the bulk of them go throuf^ the 
course or do they drop out?—.4. Very few drop out, I do not think on the average more 
than 10 per cent, of any deqiartment drop out in a year. 

Q. Your course differs from the other courses in the Institute; it is a two years’ course 
instead of four?—A. Two years weaving and two years spinning, and should the student 
desir(> to take weaving after he has passed through spinning, he can do so. 

Q. Do many do that?—A. More take up weaving after they have passed throu^ 
spinning than those who take up spinning after they have passed through weaving. 

Q. Do many do that, or do the majority of them finish with,one course?— A. I may 
say 40 per emit, of them will take a four years’ course, 40 to 60 per cent, of the second* 
year students. 
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Q. What percentage of the first-year students are the second-year students? If 24 
were admitted in last June as it is given in the report, how many of them will continue 
fell their second year?— A. Twenty at least. 

President. —Q. How many will go to the final examination?— A. Except for sickness 
dr anything of that kind, I think 20 will go for the final examination at the end of two 
years. 

Q. There are 24 who passed the examination on the 2lBt June in textile manu¬ 
facture?— A. That is the entrance examination you are referring to by 24. 

Q. Then the final examination was hold in February?— A. Yes. 

Q. That final examination represented the students who entered two years before?— 
A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. The report says that at the final examination for textile manufacture three passed 
in the first class and one in the second class?— A. That is the result of the fourth year 
examination, that is, of the students who changed over from one department to the other; 
it is not the result of the second year’s examination. 

Q. Then your course is not completed in two years?—.4. Tt is in weaving and 
spinning. 

Q. But not in textile manufacture?— A. No. 

• Q. How many students enter with the intention of completing the course? Of the 
24 who passed the entrance examination this year how many do you think would be likely 
to go for the full course of textile manufacture?— A. There may be 10. 

Q. And this 10 is included in the 20 refenod to?—A. Yes. 

Q. The other 10 will drop off after the second year?—.4. Yea, after the examination 
at the end of the second year. 

Q. What is the examination that they pass at the end of the second year? -Is it 
followed by a certificate of any kind?— A. Yes, first class or second class. 

Q. Kegarding the results of the second year examinations I notice that 
in 1912-lS 10 passed, in 1913-14 there were 19. in 1914-15 they dropped 
to 9, and in the following year they were 9, and this year they have been reduced 
to 4?— A. Yes, that is in relation to the fourth year examination, that is, those passed 
in the fourth year examination. 

Q. Why is it that the numbers were going down?— A. Well, I expect the students find 
out after they have been through weaving or spinning that they can get employment. There 
is a demand for our students. Of course, that is ray private opinion. We have therefore 
made it a four years’ course, the first two being devoted to weaving and the second two 
years to spinning; some are doing spinning and some weaving. 

Q. At the end of the second year some pass out as having qualified in spinning, and 
some as having qualified in weaving, and only a smaller number remain to pass out at the 
end of 4 years qualified in both?— A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. What kind of certificate do you give at the end of the second year?— A. The 
certificates state that the student has passed the second year examination in weaving, first 
class or second class in weaving or spinning. Those who complete the full course' of 4 years 
get a diploma certificate, the second year men get simply what we call a certificate. 

Mr. A Chatterton. —Q. Of tii» students that go through your department, do any 
of them take to hand-loom weaving, oi do they all go in for factories or mills?—A. There 
is a demand for our stiidents; our students at the present time get in some of the mills in 
Bombay and in Rholapur not less than (’>0 or 70 rupees a month. 

Q. Would your students be suitable to take control of co-operative societies in the 
initial stages in the event of there not being satisfactory honorary woikors to organize 
them?— A. Yes, if that movement would make it worth their while to take up that work, 
but there is not much chance, of promotion in that movement. In a mill for a student who 
works with his sleeves up, there is chance of his getting up to Rs. 300 or Rs. 400; we 
have passed students at the present time receiving that pay. There is no chance like that 
in the co-operative movement. If he commences on Rs. 25 he has great difficulty in 
getting 5 rupees more per month after two years’ service; moreover, he is frequently trans- 
feribd and has no chance of finishing any good work that he undertook at one place, whereas 
■ in a mill if he shows good work he is promoted immediately. 

Q. Do you think the co-operative movement would be much more successful if the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies was able to employ on his own selection a sufficient 
■number of these trained students?—A. It is not likely that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies will have a sufficient knowledge of this work and the efficiency of the passed 
students to make a good*selection. A ffir better selection would be made by men 6 f 
-experience in this work. 
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Q. Do you think that is the most important factor towards making it successful?— A. 
If is a most important factor to get our students to take up that work because in the power 
department we have hand-looms and the students receive training in hand-looms as well as 
in power-looms. 

Q. How many weavers would in your opinion form a suitable economic unit for the 
purpose of a co-operative society?— A. I would certainly recommend a small number at 
the beginning: T prefer a society of 40 members rather than 100 members because it is 
easier to manage. 

Q. Then for a considerable time' (ioveniment will have to supply the necessary 
funds?—.4. It is so. 

Q . Would it be practicable to work up these co-operative societies to 400 weavers later 
on?— A. When it is self-supporting I should think it would be a good thing to take 300 
to 400 weavers, but tintil tho weavers have received bettor education than they possess at 
the present time, they will not be able to control such a large society. 

Q. You have, 1 suppose, a great deal of experience of hand-loom weavers; do any of 
them send tlicir children to school?— A. They will not do so unless they are compelled. 
Voluntarily you will very seldom see the son of a weaver go into a primary school. 

Q. I notice, in tho addendum to your evidence that you have put in, you advocate some 
system of (education of weavers, and you want it to bo some form of manual training rather 
than literary : bow are, you going to get teachers at the present time for these schools?— A. 
We must train tho teachers. 

Q. Does there exist any class of men capable of being trained to give manual train¬ 
ing?— A. If you give sufficient inducement, you will got teachers, but if you pay the 
primary teacher 10 rupees a month, how can you expect to get a good teacher to take up 
j)rimary wmk and manual woi'k with the present chances of promotion to higher pay? 

Q. I Bup])ose you recognize that this manual tiaining is very difficult to impart satis¬ 
factorily?—. I. Not if tho teacher is paid suitably. It is a most interesting subject and it is 
also the easiest. But how can you expect to get a good teiichcr on Es. 10 a month? 

Q. Is it any use recommending a system which it is impracticable to carry out?— A. 
It is not impracticable. 

Q. You do not mention these difficulties in your note. Would not the expense be 
greater than the Government could afford at tho present time ?—A Well, of course, if you 
look at that in that way, and if you are going to wait until you have money, it will never be 
done: as very little is attempted in India except it is made compulsory. 

Q. What do you Ihiuk are the practical slr'ps wliich are immediately possible if funds 
were available to improve the position of the hand-loom weaver?— A. I should certainly 
say a ceiitial weaving factory in some important part of the Bombay Presidency. 

Q. Enn by Government?— A. Yes, with Government aid. And in tho various 
districts round about that central weaving factory I would have small feeder schooli^o 
tlaat the children of that locality will not have to go to the central factory, a distanodilE^ 
or 20 miles. The central factory need not carry out any experiment’s in connectioiMlto 
jtiachinery to any great extent (.'xcept in the ease of machinery which may have to be modi¬ 
fied to suit the poeuliariticB of the cloth, made in that locality. Tlicri I consider that demon¬ 
strations should follow and it should be curried out on a largo scale and there should be no 
time stated. 

Q. For how long should there be a demonstration in a given place?— A. The demon¬ 
strators ought to r('main in that plaia; imtil they have found out that the weavers in that 
locality can work whatever has been demonstrated there independently of tho others. That 
is vhut I would suggest as tho practical way of improving the present lot of hand-loom 
weavers. 

Q. Now do you consider that it would be better to have one fully equipped central 
factory on a large scale for all India rather than a number of small ones scattered about 
in the Presidency?—4. I do not think so. I am of tho opinion that there should be at lea«t 
one large central factory in each province. 

Q. Do you think that these central weaving factories can be managed so as to pay this 
\vuy?— A. I do not think so. You will never be able to earn any profit because education 
will never make a profit. These are Inore or leas educational institutions. 

Q . You have your local weaving schools, you have your central weaving factory, and 
I presume a boy after finishing his training in the feeder school will go to the central' 
factory for further training: what would become of him afterwards?— A. The boy 
will have earned a sufficient amount to start a loom of his own. For instance, suppose a 



veij poor boy has passed through the feeder school and from the feeder school" to the Central 
factory and has passed frmn the central factory with a high certificate, he should have 
in toe penod of training earned suflacient money from the cloth made to start with a loom 
I "0 co-operative society in the district, this central weaving factory 

should supply that boy with yarn and take the cloth from him and give him the difference 
between the cost of the yarn and the selling price of the cloth. 

Q. But would these trained weavers from your central weaving factory ever become 
master weavers and establish themselves independently ?~,4. It all depends on the 
development of the industry. If he is a bright boy, ho would leave the hand-loom and take 
up ^wer-loom in which there is ultimately more scope for his abilities. It is only natural 
for him to do so. 

Q. Suppose we think it possible to suggest a pob'ey, one alternative would seem to be 
to develop co-operative societies and pay the organizers of tliese en-operative societies 
sufiScient salaries to induce suitable men to take them up; the other would involve the 
establishment of central factories, and the encouragement of trained weavers to go out and 
set up us individual master weavers : which system do you think is most likely to be adapted 
to the requirements of the country—working co-operatively or working on exactly opposite 
lines?—,1, I should say the two systems should he adopted in this country. 

Q. Working side by side?— A. Yes. One is not much good without the other. 

C- If you put a well-trained weaver with a certain amount of initiative of his own into 
a co-operative society, would he develop the co-operative society?— A. Here and there 
you will come across an Indian who is sufficiently interested in his country to develop a co¬ 
operative society, and work it successfully, but many others will serve their own interests; 
such men will never make any movement a success. The difficulty is to got hold of the 
right stamp of men for this work, then it will succeed. 

Q. He will have his own interests to serve a.s well us the society’s—.1. 1 do not 
think so: but unless thaHs so, co-operativo societies or anything of the kind, in cojinection 
with weaving will never be a great success. The personality and the individuality rtf the 
man in charge of a movement like this means success or otlicrwise, and unless that man 
is going to take an mterest in the co-operative society in which he is employed, it will never 
be a Bueceas. 

Q. Do yon think that a weaver who is an intelligent skilled craftsman, and lias a ci'-r- 
tain amount of (uipacity, will continue to work for any length of time as an iiulividiial in a 
co-operative society?— A. I do not think he will. 

Q. Is there not a likelihood of his drawing men away from the co-operativo society by 
inducements of better pay?— A. I do not think because the average men under the co¬ 
operative society will not he fit to go into the same, sphere of work as the other man has 
gone to. 

Q. Then you will have the eo-oporative soiiety composed of ordinary weavers along¬ 
side factories in vvliich you will have the better class of weavers?- -A. 1 do not agree. In 
the Co-operative society you have skilled workmen as well as ordinary workmen to balance 
the staff. But in that society you will, certainly have a number of leaders just as takes 
plaQ|^ other countries also, men who will be able to do whatever kind of work you give; 
RU«pMb will certainly not like to work in a co-operativo society, and will take up a better 

Q. So the success of the co-operative movement, so far as it has gone in regard to 
weaving societies, is duo to the dominance of outside disinterested persons?—.4. Yes, that 
is so. 

Q. And the weavers have confidence in those persons?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is a weak side of the moveiai nt?— A. Yes. 

Sir F. II. SlevKirt. —Q. In your opinion the better class of weavers are bound to go 
to the power-loom ultimately?—A. Yes, and my reasons for saying so is this: when we 
teach a man to road and write and to draw, and thus open his mind, that; man ciin express 
his ideas on pa})er to peojde much better, he gets acquainted with different things in life 
and if he has made up his mind to make progress and if he intends to meet competition, he 
wil| certainly change his method of work, and that method of work will ho from hand to 
powrfr-looms. 

Q. You lay great stress on the importance of instructors being practical men. Who 
carried out the instruction in the Malegaon factory which you say is sticcesafnl,—A, We 
had an assistant: of course, that was in the early stages of this movement, about eight years 
ago. 

Q. Was he an Indian?— A. He was an Indian. 

Q. Have you got more of them? — A. There will ho no difficnlty at all in getting a 
number of them if the pay is all right. 
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Q. And they would be the people whom you would send round for demonstrations?— 
A. Certainly. That man who ht«l left our institute would be a supervisor of four or five 
demonstrations, and ho would have under him at each demonstration factory a practical 
weaver. 

Q. What pay would that man get?- A. About 35 or 30 rupees a month. 

Q. Not more?— A. That is what we pay at Dharwar. 

Q. That is for the weavers; what would be the pay of the supervisor?— A. He was 
paid as near as I can tell you Es. 70 or 76 a month. 

Q. What you want a very large number of these supervisors?— A. Of course, that 
would depend on the number of demonstrations. One supervisor should bo able to control 
at least four; so if we have twelve demonstrations working in different parts of the Presi¬ 
dency at the same time, then three or four supervisors will be quite sufficient. 

Q. The old-fashion looms which you recommend are about half the cost of the English 
fly-shuttle loom?— A. That will depend on the price of the wood; I should say we have 
made them in our institute for people at a cost price of Its. 35. Of course, if they desire a 
strong frame loom, then the price, may go up to Es, 80; but the simple fly-shuttle slay 
attachment we have made for 7 or 8 riipees, and in fact we could make them at Rs. 0 a slay. 

Q. Have you any of these demonstrations going round now?— A. There are several 
demonstrations going round at the present time. 

C- Why are the children of tlie weavers not sent to s(thool now?—A. That little boy 
who is winding or filling bobbins for his mother is earning something for the family; if you 
take this child away from home and send him to school, then you must do something for 
the parents of the child. 

Q. These weavers are almost entirely quite uneducated?—A. Quito uneducated. 

Q. Yon make certain proposals with rc'gard to the formation of joint stock companies, 
an(k als() Uk^ granting of certificates in your supplementary (widenee : Are not the weavers 
too uneducated to respond to any movement of that sort at all?— A. They would respond, 

I think, in time. Of course, the movement will be slow in developing itself, but they will 
respond in time especially if they were compelled to. If you wait until the Indian child 
is sent by the parents to school, that day will never be. 

Mr. C. E. Tahc. — Q. Can the various fly-shuttle looms which you use in this Presi¬ 
dency, for instance at Malegaou be made locally?— A. Yes, there are carpenters in the 
Presichuicy who make, such looms : in fact any joiner can make the loom without the least 
difficulty. 

Q. What about the iron parts?— A. There are very few iron parts in such loom. 
It is a wooden loom, but in the loom for finer cloths there arc a few iron parts, but these 
iron parts are of sufficient strength not to get out of order. 

Q. There are certain difficulties in some parts of India felt by weavers in consequence 
of famine when there is very tittle di'mand for finer cloth: have any co-oper.ative societies 
got o\’er that difficulty. —A. That difficulty is due to want of funds : they will have to build 
up a reserve for the purchase of yarn. 

Q. Now another difficulty in the management of these weaving societies is this; there 
is, of course, an obvious advantage in j)urchasiug yarn for the weavers, but when you get 
away from the ordinary financing agency, who would buy cloth from and sell yarn to the 
weaver? Do you think the co-operative society is to manage that?— A. There must be 
joint stijck comy>ani('H to manage that. I think I already said that. That joint stock com¬ 
pany would have under it several weavers’ unions and would direct all this kind of work; 
get orders for cloths, purchase yarn for thes<> orders from local spinners or from yam 
merchants. The order for cloth m.ay be for six months, the weavers to give the manufactured 
cloth to the joint stock company and the joint stock c.ompany to pay the weaver a wage 
similar to what the power-loom weavers are paid in Bombay to-day, and be responsible for 
tho disposal of that cloth. 

Q. It is precisely in those classes of cloth which are most unlikely to be displaced by 
power-looms that there is a promising field for the hand-loom weavera?~A. Yes, that is 
so. 

Q. But they are the most difficult to finance: do you find that the co-operative 
societies, the ordinary co-operative central banks or district banks whatever they call here, 
are willing to advance to co-operative weavers societies large, sums of money so that they 
may hold cloth for a long period?—A. Before a co-operative central bank makes an 
advance to a weaver it has to be sanctioned by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. But the mere fact that the Registrar is prepared to sanction does not make ft 
necessary that the directors should agree?— A. Well, I do not know whether the central 
banks or any of the (distiict banka here have got large sums of money to finance cloth for 
a long period. 
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Q. Do you find in practice that the power-loom mills are ready to make small lengths 
of warps?— A. I do not think any mill in Bombay would care to make odd lengths for the 
hand-loom weavers. 

, Q. Do you think there will be any scope for a small special plant of factory for that? 
~A. Yes, great scope : that would be a paying concern, but you want a first class man in 
charge of that to make it a success. 

Q. [Take this Dharwar society; how much money do you want to finance that, for 
buying the yarn and selling the cloth, and for holding it also for a certain period?—it. I 
should say Rs. 26 a member, 25 to 80 mpees a member. 

Q, Do you think that they vary acrording to the kind of manufacture in that locality? 
—A. If they make silk cloth then they will require more; if they make ordinary saris which 
are sometimes made in power-looms, they will require less. 

Q. But in your experience for these seasonal sales they recpiire more?—4. They 
require very large sums. As a matter of fact there is not very much risk in holding and 
selling their cloth if properly managed. 

Q. This weaving demonstration staff in Bombay, whom do they work under?— A. 
Under the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. Has he any expert assistance?— A. Yes. 

■ Q. Does he take your advice on teclmical points?— A. At times. 

lion hie Sir luizulbhoi/ Currimhhoy. —Q. How much cloth arc they producing in the 
Malegaon co-operative society per year?'—4. Well, it will be much better if I can give you 
per day. 

Q. What is the length of a sari?—4. About 8 yards. I do not think the average 
production would exceed 10 yards. 

Q. Are they purchasing their yarn from mills in Bombay?—4. From cotton mills 
and merchante in Bombay. 

(). Do you know what an average powei-loom worker gets here per month?—4. That 
variM according io the class of work that the weaver is engaged in. 

Q. Bht generally?—4. 30 to 85 mpees. 

Q Then about these technical schools, do you think it is feasible for the mills in 
Bombay to start schools to teach the sons of their operatives just like the school we saw 
in Madras? Have you seen that school?—4. I have seen one in Sholapur nulls. 

Q. What does it cost?—4. Bay and wages Its. 400 a month, and the equipment 

about Rs. 2,000. 

0 1)0 you think if the factories start such small schools for their own men, it will 

make the men more skilful?—4. 1 do not think that is the host method because in many 

mills you will then have duplication of work, whereas il i’ou had one technical workshop 
for several mills you will sa’.e money in equipment and also in staff. What I moan is 
instead of importing skilled labourers, you should try in your mills to train Indians as 
practical men with some degreec of efficiency, and you cun only do that by giving them 
training which they cannot obtain in the mills by a special course suitable to those men. 

(J What about text-books, should they be specially prepared?—4. It would be an 
advantage if tf'ey were speciallv prr'pared for Indian textile operatives, hut the instructor 
should not give the lessons from' the hook, but from experience, a text-book is for reference. 
Of course, it would be much better to teach generally in English at the beginning. 

Q. Are there many assistant weaving masters and assistant spinning masters who 
understand English?—4. Not in large numbers. 

Q Then the training will have t<i he generally in the vernacular?—4. I think the 
proper training will be in the vernacular. 

Mr C B Low.—Q. Have you over heard of a case in Bombay where a mill was 
started by a ^master weaver?--.!. A master weaver is a person who has had practical 
expotlence of the different departments in weaving. There may be one or two exceptions in 
Bombay of so-called men having started a mill. 

O Wo have had evidence before ns from more than one province that the standard 
of machine efficiency in Bombay is low: do you think these two facts are co-related to any 
ertent?—4 Yes the standard of machine efficiency throughout India is very low, and it 
■root likely to be’improved until the employers take greater interest in the workers, and 
!4ve nromotion by merit and efficiency. Promotion in pay is given to the men who can take 
t^rmost labour to the mill. The efficient jobber has no chance of promotion except he has 
*°la^e number of weavers he can take from one mill to another in the same district. 
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Written Evidence. 


“ Industrial Employees — their improvement of vital CAmsequencc 
if the development of Industry is to he advanced." 

Til Iroatiiifi of this subject 1 desire to confine myself to matters germane to tlie improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of the industrial classes in this country, which connotes improvement 
to Industry ; and to make suggestions. The improvement of the employee for his own sake 
would, 1 apjirehend. hardly be considered as a subject coming within the terms of refcrcncs of 
this Oommission, and althougli a fascinating and highly important tojiic must consequently • 
be left with this remark. 

In the first, place I desire to disclaim any intention of discussing or criticizing the action 
or inaction of employer or employee in connection with the act ual work of the factory or the 
workshop. 1 am not qualified to express an opinion on this branch of the subject, even if it 
were thought desirable for me so to do. 

I make no apology for bringing the question of factory employees before the Commission, 
liccause 1 am profoundly convinced that (he improvement ol industry is so bound up and 
intertwined with the improvement of labour that, the two things are inseparable; and an 
enquiry having as its objective the imjirovement of industry would be hojielessly incomplete 
without hearing evidence on the conditions of labour, in the absence of which Industry would 
cease to e.xist. 


Details of general housing which maybe considered as immaterial to the present issue may 
acquire accidmital significance if I unduly dwell on them, and I have atteinjited to eliminate 
as far ns jiossible quest ions and facts which, whilst, having a direct bearing on “ housing ” 
generally, yet do not directly inlluence the housing of t he industrial classes. The term “ indus¬ 
trial classes ” is so comprehensive however and the subject is ol such vast inijiortance that 
it is very diflicult indeed to draw the line, and T realize, T must claim the indulgence of the 
Commission if it is felt that I have sometimes taken a rather wide survey. On the other hand, 
1 consider that 1 ought not t.o weary the Coniinission with evidence ol great length and this 
has resulted in my treat ing some of the points in rather a cursory manner. 

Industry calls for vigorous workers and my pro]>osals aim at the re-vitalizing of the indus¬ 
trial and factory pojmlations of our towns. 1 ask myself, as 1 have asked emjiloyers- Have 
enqiloyers sufliciently realized their responsibilities in this direction i Have they taken heed 
that tlii! offspring of the workers—the embryo worker of tomorrow'—shall be well born and 
sturdy ?” 

If industrialism is at basis a means of providing sustimance for the people, the system 
should jirovide for a natural and healthy environment. All Factory liaws, to a limited extent, 
safeguard the lives of the ('nqiloyees whilst actually in the factory, but something more is 
required than the mere prevention of accidents. A something which it is difficult to legis¬ 
late for. ;<■ 

Obviously most of the implements of manufacture, at. any rate in our large towia ha 
now the property of the rich, and the laboim'.rs, who work the machines, are but tot^ften 
))art of the machinery. The lot of the plebeians of today is in some respects rather worse than 
that of the slaves of former times. Slave ownershi)) had its responsibilities, and the better 
typo of master used to show a kind of patriarchal lienevolcnce towards his vassals, which is 
sadly missing in modern times. 

I make this statement aftrn' having lived for three years in a coimtry where slavery was 
customary. 


A certain section ol employers have unfortunately under-istimated the somewhat tangled 
ramifications of the labour problem. A count,ry might be rich in minerals and soil and natural 
products, but unless it was rich in men, in its woiking classes, in men of good stamina and*'® 
))hysique. there was an essential ingredient, of the country’s wi alth which was missing. It 
India’s duty to see that its working class population is brought to its highest state ol pro-' 
ficiency and this can only be done by seeing that it is given a ])roj)er physical, moral, educationa.V’ 
and social environment. A few wise enqiloyers have already appreciated this, but they 
very few. ' 


With a view to there being a proper.recognition of the need that exists and an eJllight<Bned 
view of the methods which should be employed to meet that need, and to be in a position to 
leviow the subject in a comprehensive manner, I have enlisted the co-operation of a large' 
number of factory owners throughout India, and have taken the opport.unity of discussing 
the matter in many of its aspects with big organizers of industry in different centres. I am 
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indebtied to the Factory Inspectors of the Bombay Presl^noy, Central Provinces, United 
Proving Madras, Burma, Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam for help rendered—-they kindly 
fiUAdertook to issue circular letters to most of the owners of large factories in their respective 
distiicts. 

** A copy of the circular letter and attached questions accompanies this memorandum 
((Appendix A), I personally sent a similar letter and questions to every factory owner in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind to the number of 737. The copies issued through the afore¬ 
mentioned Factory Inspectors in other parts of India number 165, making a total in all of 902. 

It is only fairly satisfactory to be able to report that of the number issued to the owners 
iSi the Bombay Presidency 352 replies have been received, being equivalent to 47 7 per cent., 
and of the number issued to the owners in rest of the Provinces and Presidencies, 98 have been 
received or an equivalent of 59-3 per cent., making a total of 450, being an equivalent of 49’9 
pir cent., of total number issued. 

But the result is not altogether disappointing when it is remembered that the numljer 
of owners approached was not inconsiderable and that some of them arc little used to statistical 
enquiries, and further that the return of the completed list was purely voluntary. In some 
cases, 1 imagine, and especially in the case of those who had made no housing provision, that 
the return was withheld as the result of an apprehension that legislative action might be taken 
to enforce them to do something in that direction. In other cases 1 fear that want of interest 
was the cause, and this is the most deplorable reason of all and would indicate a want of 
appreciation of the fact that the enquiry was as much in the interest of the owner as the 
employee. On the other hand, the ow'ners of many of the 462 ginning factories might reason¬ 
ably have considered that particulars from them would be of little interest, inasmuch as their 
work was purely seasonal. 

The total number of factory employees as compiled from the annual ntports of the 
Inspectors of Bombay, Bens'al, Behar, Orissa and A.s8am, Burma, Central Provinces and Bei;a.r, 
Madras, and the United Provinces, is seen to be 9,56,708. The employees accounted for in 
the returns received number 5.03.289, or an equivalent, of 52 5 pr cent., of the whole. 

The distribution of the total number of factories and employees for the year 1915 is as 
follows ___ 

! Factories, Employoos. 


i 

I'orcnninl. 

Seasonal. 

Total. 1 

Men, 

1 

Women. 

Cliildren. 

Total. 

1. Bombay 

2. Bengal, Behar, Ori.ssa 

320 

466 

, 786 

2 , 10 , 822 ! 

53,110 

16,634 

2,80,566 

and Assam 

322 

125 

447 

3,29,610: 

50,573 

32,072 

4,12,255 

3. Burma 

480* 

480 

62,134! 

,3,601 

617 

66,352 

4 C. P. and Berar 

450* 

450 

29,633: 

16,605 

2,608 

48,846 

5 Madras 

281 

133 

417 

64,746| 

13,591 

6,082 

84,419 

6..^^ited Provinces 

79 

142 

221 

55,.336’ 

6,963 

1,971 

64,270 

‘ Total 

1,005 ' 866 

930* 

: 2,801 

7,52,2811 

j 

1,44,443 

59,984 

9,56,708 


When referring to these figures it must be remembered that they are only in respect of 
factories and industrial concerns employing 50 or more jrersons, and take no cognizance of the 
large number who find their employment mi industrial establishments not sufficiently large 
to be classed as factories. The latter class is the more difficult to legislate for, as it is 
spread over comparatively large areas with resulting lack of opportunity for co-operative or 
collective action. The improvement of their position as workerfe is a subject for a detailed 
-$*^^fctid exhaustive enquiry. An enquiry which I have not attempted, but one nevertheless which 
should be undertaken by the responsible authorities without loss of time. By this 
mean an enquiry on the lines of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into 
the hdtsing of the working classes in England, which issued its report in 1885. My investi¬ 
gations were undertaken with the definite object of throwing light on the problem of industrial 
labour as it exists today in India. 

Inasraach as any improvement of the part must have an influence on the whole, then by 
offering suggestions in connection with the factory employees, I indirectly make proposals for 
improving the lot of the industrial classes but I am unable to go much further in the latter 
direction in this note. . __ 
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In the course of my enquiries I have discussed the question of labour and its improvemoii 
wth members of the Chamber of Commerce, of the Mill Owners’ Association, mill and factory 
oT^mcrs, mill foremen, and factory employees. By the courtesy of a number of owners of fee* 
tories I have been able to visit the labourers themselves at their work, and have had them ques^ 
tioned with a view to probing the matter to the bottom. A series of questions {mde Appendix D) 
has been put to them alter their confidence had been gained, as to their economic condition, 
where they live, how they live, what rent they pay, how much money they owe, and so on. 

In Appendix M, I give a summary and an analysis of the answers of 100 employees in 
Bombay and a similar number in Ahmedabad, which are profoundly interesting to the eam^ 
seeker after the truth. Entering upon the enquiry with an open mind, it did not take me 
long to discover what was at the root of the whole question, and it was encouraging to find that 
the w(*ight of opinion was decidedly in favour of certain definite and fundamental remeifies 
which I propose to refer to in the couise of this memorandum connected with impro’^ 
environment. 

Although I have observed a good deal of poverty in my walk through life and in many 
countries, and although 1 had read a great deal about poverty, I confess I did not realize its 
poignancy and its utter wretchedness until I came to insiiect the so-called homes of the poorer, 
working clasHi's of the town of Bombay. 

In the. warm and bright climate of India, less food, less clothing, less slieltcr are needed 
than in Western comitries, and one has less cause to feel sorry for the tattered wretch who 
sleeps with careless ease in the main roads of our great city, but see him in his home amongst 
his family, and one instinciively asks oneself, is this a human being or am I conjuring up some 
imaginary creature, without a soul from the underworld ? Some of the children outlive the 
dire''psychic and moral constniuences of the depraved and WTctched condition of their earlier' 
years, Imt very few ; how they do it is a mystery ; most never attain a robust manhood or 
wpmanhood. 

• Almost any quarter of the baz. ar will furnish examples of the places we call the homes of 
the jjeople, the celebrated chawl ; the origin of the word 1 do not lomw, but it has come to 
have a special significance as indicating a tenement structure which has been especially con¬ 
structed for and occupied by the poorer classes. Many of these chawb are huge houses of from 
3 to 5 floors with anything from 10 to 40 or more rooms. Each floor has a verandah running 
along its whole front or an interior corridor. On the ground floor facing the road are often 
to be found small shojis with narrow frontages and shallow depths, the tenants of which pay 
high rents and sell anything from jmn and Inddis to furniture and curios according to the district 
in which they are situate. Behind the shops are rooms, frequently very dark, which may be 
occupied by the tenants of the shop or not. The access to the upper floors is by means of a 
very narrow and steep staircase. Glancing into the rooms as one walks along the verandah,, 
hanging on the outside of which a miscellaneous assortment of wearing apparel is almost always 
to be seen, the visitor might be excused for thinking them sparsely inhabited, but a closet 
inspection may reveal, sitting on the floor, a mother and 2 or 3 children, the father and as often 
as not some of the family relations and a lodger. In the evening this is not at all an uncommon 
Bight, especially if it is meal time. 

In such a room, which under the Bombay by-laws must be 100 square feet in area (lO feet 
X10 feet would thus satisfy the requirements), where there is hardly space to move, wholo, 
families sleep, breed, cook their food with the aid of jnmgent cow-dung cakes, and perform 
all the functions of family life ; the common latrines alone being set apart. Some of the rooms 
so called, in the upper stories of the older houses, are often nothing more than holes beneath 
the sloping roof, in which a man cannot stand upright. The roar rooms are usually dark and, 
gloomy in the extreme and it is only on a closer inspection when one’s eyes have become accuB-. 
tomed to the gloom that the occupants can be seen at all. 

This is truly a distressing state of affairs, and those who know the conditions will agree,- 
b not in the slightest degree over-coloured. It is to this environment that the would-be factory 
employee is introduced on Ms arrival in Bombay from his home in the Konkan. Oharleil 
Dickens said ;— , * 

" I have systematically tried to turn fiction to the good account of showing the preveraS 
able wretchedness and misery in which the masses of the people dwell, and of expressii^ agtuxr 
and again the conviction, founded upon observation, that the reform of the habitations must' 
precede all other reforms, and that without it all other reforms must fail.” 

All the civilized nations today recognize the truth of what the great student of humanity! 
wrote a generation ago. In Bombay the Municipality in the past has done something to improya 
these chawb by compelling owners to cut cbowks through the buildings to give increased light 
and air to the interior rooms, but unfortunately of recent years th^y have abandoned this policy. 
However plans of new buildings are carefully scrutinized by the Municipal Engineer with the 
object of enforcing the existing regulations as to light and air, but the powers behind him mSs 
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by Bfi means sufficient, and new buildings are being erected today, which he knows are not 
aanitf^ and yet he cannot refuse to pass the plans, because they comply with the by-laws. 
The Bombay Improvement Trust have erected chawls of one-room tenements of 2 and 3 floors 
but still they are chawls (see plans, Bombay Improvement Trust Chawls), and what is more, 
the rbnt which the Trust expect to obtain from them is much in excess of what the ordinary 
factory hand can afford to pay, In this connection it is intere8tii>g to record that a well known 
mill owner has just made proposals to the Improvement Trust to take over three or more 
blocks of their chawls at their full rent and let them out to the employees of his mills at a 
reduction of rent of about 40 per cent. The loss in rents will be borne by his mills and is 
eqpoivalent to an increase of the wages bill by an amoimt equal to the loss. 

As I have remarked in another part of this memorandum, the loss will only be a loss in 
name. In effect it will, I am convinced, be a distinct gain to the mill. The gentleman who 
mgde this offer is a shrewd businessman and knows quite well that it is a business proposition. 

In Appendix J, I have shown what the Bombay Improvement Trust have done in the 
way of providing housing accommodation for the working classes, and from Appendix K it will 
be seen that the rents j^er room varies from Es. 3-4-0 to Ks. 0 per month. The Trust are 
confronted with the question as to how far it would be right for them to incur loss on schemes 
which provide for better housing of the poorer classes near the places in which they are 
employed. Personally I have no doubts on the subject at all, in spite of the objection raised 
by economists that this would practically amount to subsidizing employers out of public funds. 
If this argument was carried to its logical conclusion, then no public authority is j\istified in 
spending money which benefits the inffividual at the expense of the public, an imiwssible state 
of affairs. 


I must not be understood as desiring to absolve the employer from his share of the burden 
however. It seems perfectly clear that if a certain factory has attracted to it a large number 
of persons by whose efforts the, factory is maintained, that the owner of the factory has a 
responsibility thrown upon him of seeing that the people he employs are able to exist, at any 
rate as human beings. 

Considering the question apart from the benefits of good bousing accruing to the factory, 
which as 1 have indicated (Isewhere are very eonslderable. it seems clear that a duty lies at 
the door of the employer as well as the local authority— a duty which should be performed 
in a spirit of co-operation. 

The theory is of course jirecisely the same in the case of the small employer, but the degree 
of his responsibility is very much less, whereas in the multiplicity of small employers the local 
authorities’ burden becomes the greater. This has now bi-cn recognized in most civilized 
countries in the world, with the result that the housing of the working classes has rightly come 
to be considered a subject of national importance. 

The most profitable investment of capital is generally that which looks for its reword 
years ahead and it is this asjiect of the labour question which the employer sliould be 
encouraged to consider. 

The greatest asset of a factory, as vith a country, is a virile and contented worker. This 
has been but too little understood in this Country, and the great hope for India is that the 
employers of labour, as well as the civic authorities, will scion be brought to realize that their 
position as industrial forces will be governed by their attitude towards the improvement of 
the environment of the labouring classes. 


Strong, healthy and happy workers in our large towns, we shall never have, until the land 
in their neighbourhood is measured out in a more generous scale for the homes of the people. 
They require, as a necessity of life, plenty of light, plenty of air, and sanitary accommodation 
in which to live, and wherever at all possible s une o])en space which they can use for cultivation, 
for after all the workers of this coimtry aiv tlie cultivators of a year or two ago, and indeed 
to a great extent of today. It has been truly said-“ If you gave a man a garden without 
any interest in it ho turned the garden into a desert, but if you give a man a desert which was 
to be his own property he would turn the desert into a garden.” So I put m a plea that the 
man may have a piece of gromid that he can use himself for growing his own produce. That 
Wfll be a source of more lasting attraction and amusement to him than a flower garden. I 
that such a thing is impossible in the midst ot a crowded city, but hero I particularly 
tefer to‘factories which are not so placed. 

Every cultivator knows that to produce the best bullocks, and horses, he must look after 
their feeding, training and shelter : why should the mass of the factory hands of this country 
hSiVe less thought, care and attention bestowed upon them ? The individual employer pro- 
bfthlv if he thinks of the subjet^t at all, ai^ues with himself that it is useless, as far as he himsolf 
ir oencemed, doing anything for his employee, as the bttei is only a rolling stone and may 
^month go off to another factory. I have attempted to show that this is fallacious Even 
STdS rec(|nizes the hand that tends and feeds him; and experience shews that a weU-treated 
is not (Jesirous of leaving a good master. 
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Healthy and vigorous workers postulate good housing, and the provisioft of Utter 
can no longL be in^finitely postponed if this country desires to compete on 
Sh other centres of the world’s commerce. It seems to have been Msumed m rome 
that what is frequently seen associated with industrialism is mseparable from it, and that poor, 
ml sqUlid Id dirty houses occupied by ill-paid and emasculated labour are memufte 

That this is a fallacy conjured up in the imagination of those who h^ not sem 
been done in other countries, is obvious to those more widely travelled, but nevertheless, that 
the opposite is the case has yet to be adequately demonstrated m India. 

I have been asked on several occasions-” What is to be done with a great deal of the 
present house property m the centre of Bombay ? ” 

The only way to improve the bad housing conditions that exint, is to improve the conditions 
that is to say, to compel the owaiers by legal enactment to allow no room ^ be occupied that 
is not sanitary, to keej. the rooms sanitary, and to penalize overcrowding, ^le existing houses 
in the thickly populated quarters must be brought up to a satisfactory condition for residence. 

I am bomid to say that better means of access by road through the centres of populatiim 
leading right through the suburbs will have an important bearing on the situation. Rapidj. 
recess to the suburbs will be available by, I trust, express trams, and re-biulding 111 what are 
now insanitary areas will be encouraged by the opening out of congested quarters. In Liver¬ 
pool electric trams running on sleeper tracks carry the worker in from the suburbs at^_ miles 
per hour. There is no nnison why this should not be done m Bombay Island. Stringent 
aj plication of by-laws prohibiting'the use, of insanitary rooms and houses will compel land¬ 
lords to improve or demolish their property. 

It was a very serious, if not. disastrous, thing for Bombay wlnm the G. 1. P. Railway were 
allowed to ac.iuire a very large area of land at Matunga, in the heart of Bombay Island, for 
workshops This should never have lieen possible, as the railway company could easily have 
mide eciually suitable arrangements elsewhere. The very least the company, and indeed 
both railway'companies, can do now, is to provide housing accommodation for their employees 
outside the island, and I strongly recommend that action be taken to enforce this being done. 

The Jjuildiiig of a model working class house is not a solution to the housing problem. 
The thing must proceed as an item ol a settled policy. 

It is clear that good iiitciitioiis do not make model houses and to build successfully one 
requires an intimate knowledge of liow the poor live and what they want and where they want 
it. Familiarity with the most advantageous methods of planning and the selection of a suit¬ 
able locality having regard to local conditions is essential to permanent success. 

Given the houses and site, even then success is not assured, for faulty management may 
wreck the whole enterprise. At first it will have to be on the lines of a benevolent autocracy 
with accent on “ benevolent ” and gradually co-operation may be introduced as the residents 
become more enlightened. 

I have no faith in charity, as a remedy. But that it cun play a very useful part is evidenced 
by Trusts like the Peabody and (he Skimior,s in England. By all means let philanthropy do 
its l)ro])er pait in the amelioration of bad bousing eoiulitions but it is useless relymg on 
eleemosynary efiorfs for a solution of the problem. 

It may not be considered as germane to this enquiry to discuss housing generally, and I 
do not therefore attempt to go into the question in its broader aspect but to devote my remarks 
as far as is ])OBsible to the housing of the working classes to the extent that it affects the 
industrial and factory workers. In India as in other countries private enterprise has failed to 
provide adequate sanilary accommodation at such a rent as the poorer employees of our mills 
and factories can afford to pay. The absorption of capital in the prosecution of the war, and 
the demands upon it, which may he expected to arise in connection wth commerce directly 
afterwards, will, it may reasonably be anticipated, cause the rate of mterest to remain at a 
high level for some years. Moreover, the range of investments bringing m high though _nou- 
Biioculativc retunis without imtailing either anxiety or trouble to the investors have consilter- 
ably increased, and are proving very attractive. It is thus difficult to see how private capital 
can be cxiiected to assist in housing, when only a comparatively low return can be expected. ( 


But the large factory and mill owners arc in a different position to the ordinary Jiuilding 
speculator. They are, at least in the big centres of the industry, finding it difficult to secure 
a BuffieSnt supply of regular labour to meet their requirements, and it is clearly a business 
proposition on their part'to do all they can to attract labour. They are in a peculiarly favour- . 
able position for providing housing for their employees ; large numbers of people daily find 
employment in their factories, and at present have to be content with living in squalor and filtL 
This is the employers’ opportunity for offering mducements in the way of good hoUOTg. IHiis 
will attract labour who, I am convinced, will be perfectly satisfied to settle dowrf if i^usonable 
facilities are offered. It may be asked: “ How can a factory owner obtain an economic,letum 
from housing when the private capitalist is unable to do so 1 ” The reply is that a 2 pet cC&t. 





ot S per cent, return on capital emended cm housing of his employees 'is but a part* of the 
ptofite. The other and major portion is the return derived from healthy, contented, regular 
-luid eflScient workmen. I have been preaching this up and down the country during the past 
two or three years, and I find that the employers are beginning to realize that this is some¬ 
thing more than the imagination of a visionary. Some of the more far-seeing mill owners in 
Ahmedabad have now definitely asked me to design colonies and bouses on selected sites. I 
have done this and they are about to commence building operations. How necessary this is 
can be judged by a glance at the photographs of the accommodation at present used by 
employees reproduced in views Ahmedabad Nos. 1 to 4 attached to this memorandum. The 
structures depicted are of kateka construction, built of brick and mud masonry, with mostly 
unplastercd bamboo battens and covered with tin sheets. 

All public health officers know beyond a shadow of a doubt that the relation between 
overcrowding and disease is close and positive, and I am convinced that the manner in which 
the industrial workers live in India to-day causes, in addition to spreading tuberculosis and 
other diseases, lack of interest in public affairs, loss of industrial efficiency, bad training and 
development of children, excessive mortality, particularly among the infants and children, 
as well as moral and mental delinquency and deficiency, especially among the young. 

• If I am right, and I do not think the statement can be disputed, then it is high time that 
the public conscience was awakened to the need for action. 

• If any factory owner still has any doubts in his mind as to whether better housmg will 
pay, then lot him ask some of the employers of labour engaged in housing work, and let him 
lear# from them some of the advantages to their industry that have resulted in what may 
be termed the by-products of their social enterprise. It pays and 1 think it is worth 
repeating, in the greater efficiency of the worker, in an increased interest in his work and a 
higher degree of skill. It pays in a greater continuity of service and consequently it means 
less changing of employees and resulting trouble in obtaining fresh hands. It pays in reducing 
the numlMjr of days lost through illness and intemperance. It stabilizes labour by reduemg 
the occasions for strikes and labour troubles. 



I am told that the pisople of Bombay would not be willmg to embark on a housing policy. 
I do not believe it. I refuse to believe that the. Municipality would not be ready to fall into 
line with other civilized communities and shoulder tin; burden which, to some extent at least, 
is theirs, and I imagine that if the position was only made clear to them that Calcutta and 
Madras would not be far behind. 


In order that it may not be thought that I am exaggerating the results of providing good 
houses, etc., for employees, I give the experiences of The Pelzcr Manufacturing (Jompany, 
of South Caroluia, U. S. A. This Company operate four mills with 1,10,000 s}iindles and a 
full complement of looms, and constitute one of the largest cotton manufacturing plants in 
the South. The nutnber of enqdoyees approximated 2,800, all of whom resided in houses 
which are the projasrty of the mill corporation. These cottages, of which then' aie about 1,000 
m the place, contain an average of 4 rooms each. The main rooms are usually 10 feet square, 
while the back rooms measure about 14 X 10 feet. Each house is ju'orided with a plot of 
gromid sufficiently larg(! for small gardens which are oniamented with flowers and shrubs. 
Tenants are requhed to keep their premises in good, clean condition, and prizes are offered by 
the Company for the most attractive looking cottages and gardens. 


Water is supplied to employees free of clw-rge and a large tract of meadow laud is set 
apart for the pasturing of cows. .All sanitary and stri'ct work is paid for by the Company, 
which spares no effort to render life in the village pleasant and attractive to its inhabitants. 

The rental of the houses has been fi.xcd at the remarkably low price of lie. 1-8-0 per room 
per month, or Rs. 0 for an ordinary cottage. This rate, it is stated, is barely sufficient to pay 
and repairs and yields the Conijumy no return whatever on the money invested. While, 
it is true that these dwelluigs are far inferior in construction to those of a representative indus¬ 
trial community m the North, at the same time it is claimed that they are amply sufficient 
to meet the requirements of those who occupy them and that is the important thing. 

The town of Pelzer, m which the factories arc located, contams a population of about 
6 000 persons, all of whom are more or less dependent for their livelihood upon the mills. The 
town is not incorporated, but is held as private property by the mill corporation, which owns 
every house and every foot of land in the place. No house ownership is allowed, the policy of 
the Company being one of absolute industrial control, coupled with a large regard for the 
ceneral welfare of its employees. There are five churches in the place, neat and commodious 
L construction, which are well attended by the operatives. In the matter of providing edu- 
cational facilities for its employees the Company has taken an advanced position. Two weU- 
eouipped schools, with Kindergarten Departments annexed, are maintamed. These are oi»n 
tm months in the year and are absolutely free to all residents of the place, ^ere are also 
nkht classes for those whose work prevents their attending the day sessions. As a conation 
of obtaining employment in the mills, parents are required to sign an agreement m whichthis 
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clause is inserted : “ I do agree that all children, members of my family, between the ages of 
5 and 12 years, shall enter the school maintained by said Company at Pelzer, and shall attend 
school every day during the school session, unless prevented by sickness or other unavoidable 
causes.” In addition to this each child who attends school a month without absence receives 
a prize of five annas. About Rs. 150 a month is thus expended. When it is remerabeted" 
that there is no compulsory school law in South Carolina, and that the length of the public 
school tertn is not more than four months per year, the comparative educational advantages 
offered at Pelzer apjjear very great. As an evidence of the great good being accomplished 
by these schools, it may be said that when they were first started probably 75 per cent, of the 
adult population of the place could not read or write. Now this percentage has been reduced 
to 15 or 20, and the illiterates are chiefly new comers from the rural districts nearby. About 
Rs. 15,000 is expended annually by the Company in the maintenance of the schools. 

The corporation has also established a circulating library containing 6,000 volumes of 
approved standard literature. This library is installed in a building knowir ns “ The Lyceum,” 
which is fitted up in a very tasteful and attractive manner. The maui apartment of the build¬ 
ing has bt!pn set aside as a reading room for women and in addition to the books contains about 
25 of the leading newspafXirs and jx'riodicals. Another room is reserved for the use of men, 
while a third room is furnished with tables and other facilities for carrying on social games. 
The library is open every evening from 6 o'clock until half past 10 and all day on Sunday. No 
charge whatever is made for its use. The Company also provides a course of free lectures yn 
history and trav( I accottipanied by stereopticon illustrations, which has proved of great edu¬ 
cational value. Athletics and outdoor sports are given spcial encouragement. The em- 
pk)ye(>s have organized several baseball teams which have been imiformed and otherwise aided 
by the ,Co?nj)any. A fine bicycle rate track is ke))t up, upon which the members (all employees) 
give exhibitions of fancy riding and comjrele for prizes offenid by the Company. The Smvth 
Rifles, so named in honour of the president of th»i coiporation, possesses the distinction of 
being tjie oidy inilitary organization in any of the South Carolina nulls. This Compary is 
nomfiosed eiltirely of yoiuig men operatives and is a part of the regular State Militia. There 
is also a brass" band fully eipiijrped with fine instruments and numbering 36 members which 
■constitutes tlie band of the regiment fo which the Coiujiany belongs. These organizations 
partici])ate in the annual encampment of the State forcc.s and are assisted by the corporation 
in all necessary ways. 

A saving bank is conducted by ollicers of the Company, in which employees are encour¬ 
aged to deposit their surplus earning.s, ji'ceiving interest thereon at the rate of 1 per cent, 
{ler (piarter, 

In thus making provision for the well-bemg and happiness of their employees, the officers 
of the I’elzer Manufacturing Company believi that they are putting their capital where it will 
yield them the very best returns possible, at the same time fulfilling the duty incumbent upon 
them as employers f.o assist their working peo))l(! to better things by sup[)lyuig them with such 
means of the bidtermenf of thinr condition as they could not otherwise enjoy. As a result 
of this ])olicy the most friendly relations exist between the Comjiaiiy luid its employees, no 
labour difficulties having occurnd in the factory since its establishment in 1881. 

This is a fine record and many similar could be ipioted from different comitries, so that 
1 am not suggestuig a “ leap in the dark.” 

Assuming that I have made out a cawi for the provision of housing for the industrial classes, 
the next question is : How is it to be done f There is no difficulty in providing nice houses 
for jieoplc who can afford to pay the jirice, but it is a difficult matter when it comes to housing 
the factory employees in congenial surroundings, with good cottages within easy reach of the 
factory, at rents which the employee ctm afford to pay, in conditions conducive to mental, 
moral and physical development. If the magnitude of the subject is properly imderstood 
there should lie no difficulty in making experiments. I have already indicated my objection 
to the normal type of Bombay four-storied chawl: anything more hideous or more undesir¬ 
able (or the rearing of a family it would be difficult to fmd. The most that can be said of even 
the most modern type is that it is bettor than the slums it has helped to replace. 1 have a' 
strong predilection forced on me by the logic of circumstances, that the simple, plain type of 
cottage of ground-floor, or at moat two-storey construction is what is required to meet modem 
requirements. The cost of building materials has gone up enormously, and while wages remstin 
as they are, it is useless attempting any construction which will not allow of sanitary accom¬ 
modation being let at a monthlv rent of between Ils. 2 and Rs. 3. This means the coat must- 
be cut according to the cloth and only the plainest materials used, The actual material will 
vary u> different parts of India. In Ahmedhbad. I have just prepared a design for rows of 
C cottages each row costing rather less than Rs. 3,000. Each cottage has two rooms and * 
veraud^ and a rent of Rs. 2 per month will show a letum of 2| c^nt It is provided with 
a sink, a couple of shelves and a dozen pegs. The walls proposed are to be of burnt bricks set 
in lime. The ttoormg is to be of good murum, with a plaster of mud and murum. Cement 





goring ifl not only costly but the people complain that it is cold to sleep on. The roofing will 
be of double country tiles. Corrugated iron sheets have become very costly and when 
uncovered by tiles are not desirable for such a hot place as Ahmedabad. Brick construction 
js B^ially proposed for Ahmedabad, as stone is unprocurable; in other places where stone 
u cheap, there of course'brick would not be used. Further details are given on the plan 
No. 387—A Typical block of six cottages. 

The Government of Bombay are encouraging the development of mill colonies and garden 
TObuibs by allowing the factory owners to consult me through the Collector of the district. 
This usually means inter alia the provision of “ lay-out ” and “ development ” plans free of 
any charge to the owner. It is gratifying to find that they are availing themselves of this 
opportunity and the “ lay-out ” of several di.stinct colonies has now been prepared. Appen¬ 
dix X gives an aeroplane view of a portion of one of the sites at Ahmedabad as it will appear 
after development. 

There are very few suggested schemes of social amelioration that escape the laconic defini¬ 
tion “ Utopian ” or “ Socialistic,” and there are persons whose acrimony is instantly stimu¬ 
lated whenever it is proposed to examine existing institutions. This being the position, I am 
putting before the Commission with a certaui amount of temerity tyj indication of a few 
practical schemes which it is hoped to start in Ahmedabad almost immediately. 

Six different sites around Ahmedabad, suitable for development as garden submbs for 
housing mill employees, have been selected. 1 have gone on the assumption that a certain 
group of mills will be served by one suburb situated within a mile from the mill centr(!. The 
position of the sites for the different suburbs are shown on the map of Ahmedabad (see plan) 
and have been selected with due regard to the following points : --{l) good building land. 
(2) pro.xirnity of mill, (3) healthy situation and (4) possibility of extension in the future. 

The object I had in view was a two-fold one : first to provide hygienic accommodation of a. 
model type at a rent w^iich the working class can afford to pay, and secondly, to promde for 
the {esthetic in a humble way by designing a lay-out in such a manner that long rowsof coolie 
chawls have been avoided. The proposed development would give a more homely aspect to 
the dwellings than is to be found in rows of military or police Imes. 

Dear land is the chief cause of high rents for cottages, and municipalities "must lace the 
task of offering facilities for the erection of cottages in the suburbs, the rents of which together 
with cost of transport to and from the place of work should not be more than the rental 
demanded for inferior property in the congested districts. I know of no better way in which 
this can bo done than by the local authorities acquiring large areas of suburban agricultural 
land at wholesale prices, developing it and offering building plots at very low rentals, on suit¬ 
able conditions. 

In many instances owners of factories find it difficult to obtain land by private treaty, 
which is suitable for housing purposes, but I am hoping that Government will be able to acquire 
these hinds at normal prices and lease them for a long period'at low ground rents or re-sell them 
outright to the person undertaking to build. Where the case merits it. Government may see 
its way to forego for a substantial period some or all of the non-agricultural assessment on such 
lands as are used for housing the working classes. This would be a direct encouragement to 
the builder, who as a quid pro qua would of course be required to subscribe to certain simple 
buildmg regulations, safeguarding the development. 

It is obviously useless to jircpare development plans encouraging site values if fore¬ 
thought is not taken in the planning of the house itself. It is an erroneous idea that what the 
poor require is fanciful decoration. It is not the minutiae of lattice windows, paved paths and 
ornamental doors and so on they want; it is a home, however impretentious, in which they 
can comfortably exist and rear their children. At any rate, that is the objective which should 
be aimed at by factory owners and local authorities when they are shaping their schemes. 

The fact is, this (problem of housing has reached an acute stage and I am convinced that 
it is hopeless to expect the best classes of Indian labour to take kindly or even at all to industry, 
when they are required to live in such degrading conditions as exist to-day in our larger towns. 

At the last census there were in Bombay Municipal limits 37,932 occupied houses, bousing 
a j^pulation of 979,445 persons, representing an average of 26 persons per house for the whole 
city. That the large majority of the men of Bombay do not have their wives with them is 
cledtly shown by the fact that 640 thousand of the total population are males and only 340 
thousand females. This would be a serious state of affairs for any city, and Bombay is no 


exception. 

I am not surprised to bo told by factory employees that they have nowhere to take their 
wives and families to. They do not know that the infantile death-rate for Bombay Oity reaches 
the appalling figure of 329 per thousand as against what is still bad enough, viz., 172 per thou¬ 
sand for the whole PresidAicy, but they do know in a rude sort of way that the'risk of infants 
in the citv is double what it is outside. It is not fair to the people themselves, nor is 
Simonsense on the controUing authorities* part to aUow this sort of thmg to contmue. 
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If the population was to be brought up to its normal balance it will be seen that accom¬ 
modation for another 300 thousand women would be required, truly an alarming thing to 
contemplate. But this must not be used as an argument for not providing decent accom¬ 
modation. Rather should it serve as an incentive to the Municipality to be up and doing. 
Such is the present economic position that the poor people live on dear land and the rich on 
cheap land, an extraordinary anomaly for which the Municipality should certainly provide a 
palliative if not a corrective. 

Poverty is remediable. Economists of the highest authority do not subscr ibe to the 
belief that want is a biological necessity or insejjarable from social conditions, although very 
much bound up with and affected by them. 

No tremendous revolution should be essential to the betterment of the lot of the wage- 
eaniing class. Amelioratio]! is a question of national policy, social wisdom, sound economics 
and commonsense. A suggested specific for mitigating the poverty of wage-earners is the 
system of co-operatioii between (he employer and employed. Profit-sharing has been tried 
with considerable success in many ijidustrial and commercial imdertakings and to a limited 
extent this is what I am pleading for when 1 ask the employers to 8]5end something more 
than they have in thl^ pfest on imi)roving 1 he environment of their own jxiople. No effort is too 
great if only the eiiij)loyeis in India can be Irrought to a full recognition of the fact that action 
in this direction on their part would lead to a cessation of animosity between the worker and 
the emjiloyer, an increast'd output of labour and a mutual Ixmefit all round. I susjKH’t it is 
oidy a morbid infatuation with the militant competitive ideal wliicli im])od(‘S the progress of 
co-o])eralion between master and man in this country. Tlu; slu'evvdcst capitalists recognize 
its merits after a fair trial. 

It is perfectly clear that the development of industry has created a concentration of 
population in our cities, with its resulting ))roblems of over-crowding and lusanitation which 
it is not a.simple mattei’ to deal with. It i.9 found that the (picstion for cheap but sanitary 
dw'ellings for our uulustrial jiopulation is cvciywhore acute, as the result of the failure of private 
capitalists to meet these requirements. India is not jicculiar in this respect and almost every 
civilized country in the world has dealt with it at some time or the other. 

Most European countries have as the result of investigation provided for Government 
aid in one form or arudher for the better housing of the working people. The method of grant¬ 
ing the aid differs greatly in the various countries but the form in which the aid is given may 
be divided into three main classes : 


(1) Building directly for rental or sale —Great, Britain, France, Germony and Italy; 

(2) Making loans of public funds (including Government guarantee of loans) to— 

{a) Local authorities —-Great Britain. Belgium, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden ; 


(h) (Jo-opmitive or non-commercial hiiilding societies —Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Sweden and Holland; 

(c) Emploijers —Germany and Luxemburg ; 

{(1) Individuals —Great Britain, Germany, Australia, New Zealajid and Norway, 

(3) Granting concessions in or exemptions from rates and taxes, or the granting of 

other form of subsidy—Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Spain, 
Switzerland, Australia and New Zealand. 


By these various methods these countries have expended vast sums from public funds to aid 
in the erection of sanitary buildings of low cost for their industrial classes. 

Loans to public welfare, and co-ojrerative societies and associations have played a very 
prominent i)ait in the action of various coimtries, but for the great masses of the socially and 
economically less favourably situated working population, and above all for the unskilled 
workers, with resjrect to whom the housing problem is most pressing, building societies or asso¬ 
ciations are not adapted. 

What then is to be done for this class .?-After a study of this question in some of the countries 
referred to, and many discussions w'ith responsible persons, I have cotue to the deliberate c(p- 
clusion that as far as the poorer classes are concerned —and here I refer to the poorer industnsil 
class—salvation cannot bo obtained unless the municipalities of our towns take definite actirau 
themselves to erect houses for them and also encourage private enterprise by granting rating 
and taxing concessions to builders of houses for the working classes. But I do not stop heie. 
I am of opinion that the big employers of labour should be brought to a clearer recognition of 
the fact that a duty lies at their door in the direction of housing their employees and they should 
be* encouraged by being assisted to obtain suitable sites for the purpose. 





We aa® not by «iy mwns wholly lacking b these respeets b Bombay, as the followbg 
table which classifies what has been done by various large public and semi-public bodies shows, 
but still a great deal more is required 


Worhing Class Housing Accmmodaiion jyrovided by public Bodies in Bombay 
up to the end of 1915. 


Name. 

No. of 
tencmenta. 

Occupants. 

Cost of construction 
building only. 

Permanent Chawls. 



Rs. 

1. The Bombay Improvement Trust* 

4,2.34 

13,936 

25,33,993 

2. The Bombay Municipality 

2,053 

8,235 

19,29,979 

3. The Port Trust 

962 

4,430 

9,33,930 

4. The B. B. & C. I. Railway Company 

763 

1,702 

6,09,198 

6. The G. I. P. Railway Company 

211 

640 

1,48,756 

, Total .. 

8,223 

28,843 

60,66,866 


* AUo provide 928 tonoments in aomi-permitncDt o&mps to accommodate 3,808 persons. 

The Improvement Trust naturally heads the list with accommodation for nearly 14,000 
persons to their credit, or if the so-called “ semi-permanent ” quarters are included, a total 
of under 18,000 is reached. Wlien it is realized that they have disJiouscd about 64,000 persons 
the position is seen to be rather a serious one. Fortunately private enterprise has come to 
their assistance to a considerable extent and has in one and two-room tenements accom¬ 
modation for some 15,600 persons. Other private builduigs have of course been erecled on Trust 
estates, but if every available room is counted, accordmg to the last published report, there i»» 
still a net deficiency of over 17,000 persons, which means over-crowding and higlier rents in 
the already congested bazar (see Appendices H, I, J). I am strongly of opinion that whoever 
/lUtiniiiiAu a number of persons compulsorily, whether for an improvement scheme, a railway, 
a dock or what else, should be compelled to provide housing accommodation for at least 50 per 
cent, of the persons dishoused. 

A Government resolution issued through the General Department of the Government of 
Bombay (No. 3022), dated 14th June 1909, stated inter alia :— 

“ An important question to which insufficient attention has hitherto been devoted is the 
construction of chawla for the accommodation of the workin^g classes. At the time of the 
formation of the City Improvement Tmst it was estimated that a sum of 75 lakhs would bo 
required for erecting sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes during the first 10 years of the 
Trust’s existence. The Trust has now been 10 years in existence; but the sums hitherto 
expended on this object do not exceed 1E> lakhs. His Excellency the Governor in Council is 
:pf the opiniof that more rapid progress is now essential. The street schemes completed by 

Board hitherto have resulted in the displacement of considerable numbers of the poorer 
His Excellency the Governor in Council is not satisfied that the dwellings erected 
bf‘'‘the Trust for their occupation are nearly adequate to meet the growing demand for such 
quarters, which has been progressively accentuated by the development of Bombay. It is 
desirable that a vigorous policy for providing such chawls should be adopted forthwith. The 
accomodation should be provided in the east, north-cast and central portions of the Island, 
in the vicinity of the docks, factories and workshops. To this the Governor in Council attaches 
great importance, having regard to the moral and physical advantage which good sanitary 
accommodation will confer upon the working classes, with consequent gain to the general 
health of Bombay .” 

The Bombay Improvement Trust Act was amended in 1913 so as to enable the Trust to 
finance building schemes called ‘ Poorer classes accommodation Schemes ’ for employers. 

Any person employing members of the poorer classes may apply to the Improvement Trust 
to m ak e a scheme for him. The scheme must provide forThe construction of dwellings 
by^the Improvement Trust or the employer according to plans prepared by the Trust and the 
letting on lease of the dwellings to the employer. The scheme may provide for the acquisition 
of ttie site and for the construction of accessory dwellings of any description necessary for the 
scheme and for the dwellings being erected on land acquired by the Trust, or owned by the 
ampbyer Before the Tru^ start to execute the scheme the employer must deposit with the 
Tr^ 20 per cent, of the estimated cost of the scheme. The deposit is returned to the employer 
bv annualpayments which are equivalent to the annual sinking fund charges on the cost qf 
t4 scheme: On completion of the buildings by the Trust they will lease them to the employer 
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for 28 years at an annual rout equivalent to (cr) the mterest payable by the Trust on all raoniea 
spent by tliein on t he scheme, and (l>) 2 ])er cent, per annum on the capital cost which represents 
the annual sinking fund charges for the recovery of the capital at the end of 28 years on the 
.3 per cent, table. On tiu' det(>rminat ion of the lease t he land and buildings then vest wholly 
ill the employer. ■ *«' 

This is an excellent arrangement as it, enables t he enqdoyer in effect to borrow capital at 
the same rate of iiiteiost as the. Trust, which rejn-esents a saving to him of from 2 to 3 per cent. 

So far only on(> mill has availed themselves of this oiiportmiity and they are spending nearly 
.') lakhs on tin' cxjx-i iment. 501 rooms arc to be bnilt, which, I understand, are to cost on an 
average Its. 073 ])er room. This is ol course a great deal too mucli by comparison with the * 
rent wliich the ordinary mill-liand can affor d to pay. At C per cent, to cover interest and sinking 
land tlie annual net rent would be Ks. 58 or about Rs, 81 gross, equivalent to Rs. 7 per montli. 
The principle is good bill it i.s lo be Imped that eheajier buildings will be evolved in course of 
I line. They will mit iirally have to be ol much cheaper materials, hut the point I desire to make 
i.s that if the masses of the peojile cannot afford to pay for tfio best, ty])e of building then they 
must' have .somet hing 1 liat t hey can affoi'd to ])ay for. It is to be sincerely hoped that the mill- 
ownei'.s of Rombay will see t.he advnntages of the Trust schemes and avail t/hemselves of the 
o)i])OVinuil ii'K they iiffer. 

If wet iun l.othe gre.itest housing aiitlmiity, 1 .suiqiuse in tfio woi'ld. viz., the LondonChruity 
Council (preceded by the Metviqiolitau Board of Woi'ks), we find that up to the end of 1912 
they had in all llieir scheme,s iogelher dishoused tiG.27.3 persons, hut had provided new accom- 
morlation t lumiselves for 55,773 or all Imt- 550. In addition to this they have provided aeT? 
accommoda!ion for a further 15,573 on their develojied e.statos in the suburbs. I do not say 
that the economic coudilions are similar in England and in India, Imt I do say that if the indus¬ 
trial and working clas,ses aiv to lie assisted to live under better conditions new accommodation 
must lie.provided. This does not require any argument, it is jierfectly clear that the more 
houses that are dimiolished withoid- new aeeommodatioii being provided the worse, the ovor- 
crowdhig will be, and the higher the rents the people, must, pay. To the above criticism I 
must add that 1 am a groal admirer of the work of the Bombay Improvement Trust and am 
convinced th.at future generations will live to thunk tlie Trust for the great and import,ant 
improvements they have and are ationt to carry out. 


Homtiii;/ of llic Woifiiifi Vlassfn h/i llic ('rilcutia Improvement Trust .—The Oalcutta Improve* 
iiiont Act only dates from lilt I, so t'lat not much can be yet expected from the operations of 
the Trust. They did, tiowcvi'r, in the year lid 1 ereet three bloeks of dwellings at a total cost 
of Rs. 2,44,85.5 (Land Rs. 72,155 + Buildings Rs 1,72,455). The. rents fixed were Rs. 8 for 
shops, and Rs. 3 and 1 for groluid and upper floor rooms respectively. The number of tene¬ 
ments jmiN'ided wa.s 252 inclusive of sliops. The total gross rents worked out to Rs. 11,928 
(!i91x 12) per annum and the Tru.st hoped that this would shew n net return of 4‘J per cent. 
This would Imve only left 10 jiei’ cent, of the gross rents for outgoings, whieh is obviously too 
small. The Tiust now find that the jnemises are not fully occupied and the year ending Msroh 
1916 shows a net return of 0'8 per cent, only on the capital expenditure. They (the Trust) 
appear to lia\'c lecently decided that they cannot huild model bustees whicUhvould let at 
rental which the workiipg elasse.s could affoid l.o jaiy. This is not an imcommon experfenoll 
of public bodies, but there are only two things l,<i lie done—to build at the cost of public 
or to I'P.dueo the quality of tlie materials used—if the juioplo arc to he. ]wovided for. One 
that the Trust will not tjc discouraged by their first attempt. 


Vbat I,li8 oiiiployers 
I Intioav ein. 


Appendix A is tbe cirenhir request 1 issued to all the prmcipal factories in the Presidency 
and other paits of India. 


The first six questions hare been dealt with in the memorandum. 


From the reply to question No. 7. the. factories in Bombay Town and Island appear to 
c.vperience most difficulty in ubte- iiiing In hour during the following months and in the order* 
civen: -- 


The”worst months being March. Sejitemher, May to August, October and April. During 
Deeomhor, January and Fehniary no difficulty is experienced. 

Outside Bombay Island, in Ahmeilahad, Sttrat and Shohpiir no difficulty is experienced 
during March, but during the 4 or 5 months from July to November there seems to be a general 
conseDBUs of opinion that labour is scarce. During the remaining ])ortions of the year most 
Ilf the employers find no difficulty. 

East Kltandesh .—The worst months for labour are November and December. This is due 
t (1 the fact that cotton picking season is in full swing there; for January and February, and ^ 
fo a slight extent in March. 
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Reply to question No. S.—Generally speaking, the employers show a lamentable lack of 
knowledge as to the physical conditions of their employees. In only one case out of the whole 
of the returns received has an indication been given that a serious attempt bad been made to 
note or record the illness of the employees. There seems to be the general tendency to put 
tl^^hole of the indisposition doAvn to fever ; a few cases only showing dian'hoea and dysentery. 

For these reasons on the whole, 1 do not feel disposed to attacli imicdi importance to 
the general body of the replies to this ipiestiou. 

In reply to question No. 9. No record is kept as to the lunuber of deaths of wuployecs. 

Replies to Nos. 10 and 11 of the questions have been summarized in Appendix C to this 
memorandum. They are of intense interest and deal with a considerable number of questions 
intimately coueerning the factory owner and the factory employee. 

There is an extraordinary concensu.s of opinion that lumsing is desirable and further that 
factory owners would benefit by providing decent iM^eommodation at moderate rents. JL'.ny 
statements make it clear however that eniplojees do not take kindly to discipline and the 
enforcement of sanitary rules in accommodation provided by factories. Such comments 
clearly indicate that the employer has not gone the right wa)' to work, ibietory housing can 
never be successful if it is desired to ke('p the tenants under a sort of mart.ial law. They might, 
ahuost us well be in prison. 

f^omo of the returns refer to the dillicrdty of getting land in the vicinity of the factories. 

This is evident when the mills themselves are in overbuilton neigldronrboods, but it sliould be 
remembered that it is not necessary or even desirable in my opinion to ba\'e the accommoda¬ 
tion too close, to the factory, (live the people a ebanec to forget their workshop and have the 
hands a short distance away. 

An objection raised to this is Chat then! would l)o poaching of labour by ol.iicr lacttories. 

Under existing conditions it is true this jrrobably would result to a slight (!Xf,en1, but no more 
than is the case to-day, btif. the whole problem will be .soh'cd by making labour attrac'tive 
and the reward for it compensivtory. 

A clear indication is expressed that shops for the sale of food-stufts sboultl be provided. 

It is interesting to notice the importanci! attached, by tin! writers of tlic replies, to Eduea- Education, 
tiou, and I think this is extremely em^ouraging. 1 am dealing with the problem at some length 
as it is one that deserves more than passing mention. 

I am not in the posif.ion of having to pr ove that the oi’clinaiy fa,ci(n'y employee would be 
of gi'cater value in the industrial world if his education was iinprovrid. This, 1 think, is now 
generally admitted by all thiidcing people. The trouble is that the employee is so crassly 
ignorant that everyone seems afraid to make a serious beginuiug with him. The education 
under existing regulations can only be voluntary, supported ])OBsibly by a cerl,ain amount of 
moral suasion, and consequently it must be made, intensely interesting. 

Attempts have already been madi! to dral with tliis qiiesti'm l)otb in Aliirnidubiid, Bombay, 

Madras and other places as far as the children are eoncerned. .As long ago as 1911, Govern 
meut asked the Bombay Municipality if something could not Ix! done, to give effect to the 
Factory J.jaboui' Commission's recommendations for the education of factory boys. .At tliut 
time there were some 3,;5,'i() clnldrcn working in Bondiay City alone in the mills and factories, 
the large proportion of whom did not attend any school, and it. was impossible, that they could 
doao. Even then some 17 mills had liooLs of a sort, but the results wmt not good, and 
not even encouraging. The Mnnicijsibiy opened four factory schools for boys, but as such 
they have been a failure, lii only one instance, 1 understand, did 1(1 or more factory boys 
regularly attend one school (UeLisii’ Boad). I do not think it is a coineidonce that the tcaclnu 
of the class in this school was an ex-mill band. 

As recently as Ifth February 191C>, (.'nvernment expressed itself disposed to accept tlic 
unanimous suggestion of a Committee appointed by them in 19i;i to the effect tlial. the '* half¬ 
time” factory employee's period of work should by legislation be made compulsorily divisible 
into two 3-hour periods, the interval being partially utilized foi' iiistructioual jnnpose.s. 1(, 
is understood that the mill-ow'uors of Bombay are considering a -proiiosal wlicrcby they will 
pay the school fees and a monetary bonus to all regular attendants from tlieu' mills at .schools 
to be opened by the Municipality especially for this class of scholar. This is all in the right 
- directibn and holds out some hope, that a proportion of the children at least will liave a fair 
chance of an elementary education. But I think something more must be done. I am of 
opinion that employees between school age and ripe manhood and womanhood should be given 
a chance to become more useful members of the community and more efficient citizens. 

Ahmedabad is making e.ipcriments in this direction and the managers of the Sama^ta 
Guirat Paisa Fund are to be ^congratulated on their enterprise. The supervisors of the schools 
work vobntarily and the teaching staff is mostly composed of ontluisiastic college students, 

It who are now and then given a nominal honorarium. This is excellent material and if properly, 
directed should do well. 
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I desire to emphasize the importaucc I attach to the conelation of Housing, Education 
and Recreation. 

I make no pretence to pose as an educationalist, in the common acceptation of the term, 
nor do I think that the foibles and failings of human nature can be changed as by a wave ^f a 
wand, but I do think a great part of civilization and industrial progress is bound up with tljp 
cultivation of generous motives, of disinterested sympathies, of desire for justice and order 
and co-operation. There must be no vagueness of aim and we must definitely decide what 
we desire the educational process to do for the factory employee. I venture to suggest that 
the aim should bo a threefold one:— 

Firslly.—Tlho education must bo clastic enough to enable the discovery of aptitude and 
capacity : consequently variety is required. 

Secondly .—It should bo to reveal as far as possible to the semi-dormant mind a real idea 
of the conditions under which it lives. Elementary science is an integral part of such 
an education and general knowledge of physical laws and processes is of primary 
importance. 

Thirdly .—Education should aim at the training of the employee in good, moral and physi¬ 
cal habits, to develop wholesome mental interests and robust health of body—in short 
the training of character. But at this juncture the problem is a knotty one. It 
will not suffice if a halt is called here. If we merely develop the muscles and encour¬ 
age the belief that the world is a place in which to get all one can, and to fortify one¬ 
self in wealth and comfort, we must not expect good citizens. No, the scholar must 
learn what duty and service and self-sacrifice mean. This can only be done by the 
cultivation of an imaginative sympathy, which can put itself in the place of another 
and desire to share rather than amass happiness. 

After all, education is a contact of living minds and that is where the difficulty lies. The 
personality of the teaching staff is the root of the whole matter. Mdn and women of knowledge 
and of keen intellect are required, but if that is the sum total of their equipment they will 
miserably fail. I speak with conviction, as the result of a fairly extensive knowledge of 
working men in this, but principally European countries. The teachers must be men and 
women with a touch of inspiration, who will take a real personal interest in their pupils. 

The classes could be made interesting and attractive in a dozen different ways. 

By means of entertaiumoiit is one. The education must bo such as would attract him. 
There is nothing strange in this. This is known to all educational authorities all over the world. 
The school-master, who teaches mathematics merely by putting his students through a series 
of rules and worked examples, has a very low percentage of satisfactory results as compared 
with the master who appeals to the students by moans of object-lessons which at once enable 
them to grasp the theory being propounded, and creates «n interest in the subject entirely 
foreign to the student, and bit by bit they will assimilate it. Do not lot them know that they 
are treated as children and are being taught. Teaching on the Kindergarten method is ' 
eminently suitable. Incidentally each employee should know what he is doing, viz., helping 
towards the production of a better thing. I do not pretend to give a dissertation on how to 
teach. I leave it to proper authorities, but I have attempted to lay down some general lines ’ 
which experience has shown to be very successful in other countries. 

In dealing with the Presidency the conditions are largely similar to the whole of In^a 
The employers of labour should realize that their interest comes back to them by way of 
increased efficiency resulting from more interest in the work of the employee and the 
efficiency of his labourer and improved health and stamina. It is perfectly clear that the 
housing to be provided for the poorest class of employees must bo commensurate with their 
food, sanitary construetion and environment. 

Recreation .—It has been recognized by many large employers of labour that the employee 
after a day’s hard work is just as much in need of recreation as any of the other more favoured 
members of the community. This question of amusement is a difficult one because so low 
in the social and intellectual scale are many of the factory employees that the spontaneous 
provision of amusements by themselves is practically an unknown thing, apart, perhaps, from 
the more degrading and grosser forms of indulgence in gambling and drinking. Thij being 
the position it is clear that some organized method of providing amusement and enabling an 
employee to provide his own amusement is desbable. It is not necessary in a report of this 
nature to go into the details of what actually should or would be provided, as this is a question 
which can be well left to the discretion of the parties concerned. My experience of the work¬ 
ing classes in other countries, however, certainly leads me to the belief that a social institute 
run largely by a committee of more intelligent employees, which would embrace amongst its 
attractions, entertainments, lantern shows, and may bo boxing and wrestling as well as 
accommodation for simple social intercourse, would at once bo highly successful and would' 
lorm the germ from which foot-ball and hockey clubs, etc., might readily come into existenee. 
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Thdie is practically no limitation to the benefits of such an organization to the employees. It 
may be thought that the more literate members of the personnel of the factories would have 
some difficulties in availing themselves of such amusements. But a moment’s reflection would 
show that this is by no means the case. It is from their ranks that the committee would be 
recruited; and it is just this more educated type of man who should do his share in improving 
the lot of the less fortunate employees. 

Part of the work of the institute would be the supplying of the necessaries of life at some¬ 
thing little more than cost. Baths and washing arrangements and games should also bo pro¬ 
vided. The concensus of opinion seems to be that the vast majority of the employees are 
unaccustomed to and as a result do not indulge in such amusements. Experience of life shows 
us that a man to be healthy must have amusements, no matter what walk of life he is in, and 
such an institution will form an excellent paving ground, and in a very short time members 
would readily pick up and enjoy a number of games which arc now quite foreign to them. Apart 
from the mills there is a vast field open to the philanthropists of the large towns, many of whom 
are only too ready to put their hands in the pockets if they sec that the money is well and wisely 
spent. There is simply no limit to the benefits such an institute would confer on the work¬ 
ing classes. It would naturally include a medical officer to pve free medical advice. 

Scarcity of labour for want of proper attraction. —A suggestion for an increase in wages is 
an economic aspect of the question I do not discuss. As to whether they cannot see their way 
to slightly increasing the wages of the employees is a matter for employers as a body to decide. 

If they do it by means of the provision of institutes, social amenities and better housing, then 
it may be that they have done their share. If they do not recognize the responsibility then 
they will find they are left behind in the race; and that employers of labour of more advanced 
type will quickly have the pick of the labour market. 

I had it suggested to mo by a man of considerable means that most of the destitution and Economio position 
misery that prevails amopgst the lower class of mill employee was due to their thriftlespncss “"’pt’yees. 
and waste. I asked that gentleman if he had ever tried to keep and rear a family Un Jls. 10 ' 

per month. 

. Hopeless poverty engenders recklessness, and indigence is inimical to mental development. 

Living from hand to mouth crejites a despair of ordered domestic economy ; and the alleged 
extravagance and carelessness of the factory employee is less the proof of a spendthrift tendency 
than the evidence of the extreme difficulty of prudent expenditure. 

It has been alleged to me over and over again by employers of labour that the ordinary 
mill employees arc given to drunkenness. Is it surprising that the toddy shop is the resort 
of these people ? A man craves for company and relaxation, and as ho cannot obtain it in any 
other way he socks it among his fellows at the toddy shop. The habit of drunkenness is thus 
fostered and results in a desire which frequently becomes a pathological obsession. Drunken- 
mss is the effect of environment. 

The remedy isChange the environment. 

A new school of workmen must be created and the old school will die a natural death by 
effluxion of time. The present position is 

That the employee is not able to live in comfort, the squalid surroundings and his drunken 
friends aggravate the situation, and, once degraded, ho becomes steeped deeper and deeper 
in the mire. 

He is forced to borrow and once he borrows he is always a borrower as the result of the 
high interest he has to pay. 

I deal with the question of domestic economy in some detail because it plays a very 
important part in the industrial position. 

In the minority report of the Committee appointed by Government of Bombay in July 
1913 to enquire into the education of factory children the following suggestive statement was 
nmde“ The economic conditions of their (the young operatives’) parents are such that tlmy 
{the young operatives) will work for the remaining six hours at other mills under other names 
and it is next to impossible for the present to stop this practice which is notorious.” 

This is a definite and clear recognition of the fact by gentlemen who have unrivalled 
knowledge of the working conditions of our great mills, that the economio condition of the 
working classes connected with the mills is unsatisfactory. 

There is, then, no need to labour this point of the bad economic position of the mill-hands, 
but before any suggestion for remedying it is made, it will be desirable to examine the cause 
and to touch on the efiect^ During the past 18 years there has been a fairly general increase 
in industry in India, and I have endeavoured to give some slight indication of this in Appen¬ 
dices F, G, and the three diagrams showing (i) Progress of Mill Industry in India and Bombay 
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Presidency, (ii) Growth of Labour and increase in the number of Factories and (iii) Remarkable 
increase in Export of Cotton to Japan during the past five years as compared with Export 
prior to 1911. • 

In the cotton mill industry alone the mills have increased from 173 in 1897 to 272 in 1915i 
being equivalent to nearly 58 per cent., and the employees of the mills have increased from 
111 thousand to 2(io thousand or 81 per cent, during the same period. 

My recent enquiry in Bombay previously referred to showed that 18 per cent, of the 
employees caiue from the Konkan, 21 per cent, from the Deccan, and the rest 28 jper cent, from 
otlier parts of India. 

The average age of an employee was Jound to be 35 years. The average members of a 
family were 4'3, of which only 1‘8 were earning members. The average monthly earnings 
of a family w'ere found to be Ks. 25'7. Of this sum Bs. 11 arc spent on food, Rs. 4 on house 
rent, and Re. i-8-(t on pda and hkMis. Only 28 per cent, of the employees drink tea and the 
average expenses ])or family under this head are Rs. 2-8-0 per month.' Thirty-two per cent, 
are liquor drinkers, which on an average costs them Rs. 2-12-0 per mouth per family. The 
average expenses of a lainily arc (14-J-4-)-1-8-0-f 2-8-0) Iks. 22 per month. This does" 
not include occasional expcn.ses on clothing, medical help, etc., and the regular item of interest 
on debt. 

It is f(Hind that 80 per cent, of the em])loyec& in Bombay arc in debt and that the average 
debt per head is Rs. Ill ’37. Tin; employee having no security to give has to pay a very heavy 
rate of interest. Eight per cent, of the employees pay interest at aimas two in the i npee per 
month, that is at 150 per cent. Fifty p(.'r cent. oJ the employees (or C2'5 per C(Mit. of those 
having debts) pay interest at one anna in the rupee per month, that is at 75 per cent. The 
usual practice of the marwari is to recover the interest in advam e. Thus for every rupee 
borrowed the employee receives oidy aniuis fifteen in ca.sh, one anna being deducted as 
inter(^t; and at this exorbitant rate of interest an employee on an average has to pay Ks. 7 
by wav ohmonthly interest. This is an extraordinary state of afiair's, and on the face of it 
makes one think that ii\ the circumstances the employee can never repay his capital debt 
back and that the marwari who is universally run down must be very often a loser in the 
bargain. Tip; key to the solution, however, lies in the fact that the marwari does not lend a 
large amount to one man. He is a shrewd businessman, and gives out his capital in small 
sums to a variety of people. He is besides very keen about his interest. He will let an employee 
keep the loan, but will have his interest regularly. In this way the marwari receives as interest 
alone Rs. 150 in two )'ears at 75 per cent, for every Rs. 100 lent. lie has thus recouped his 
capital and made a haiufsome profit of 25 per cent . He still lias a claim on the emjrloyec for 
the amount lent and so is never a loser in the end. 

The average expenses of a family without tea and liquor are Rs. 19-8-0 per mouth and 
with the average interest of Rs. 7 payable to the marwari, the employee’s expenditure amounts 
to Rs. 2C'5 as against his earnings of Rs. 25'7. The employee can thus at most try to make 
both ends meet but he is never able to pay back his debt. The state of indebtedness thus 
becomes chronic. Recently the .Servants of India Society have started co-operative credit 
banks to help the employees, by lending them money at a moderate rate of interest, and if such 
institutions were started in every mill the results would be surprising. 

Going to the root of this question of indebtedness, what arc its causes 1 Is it the reckless 
expenditure, and indulgence in vices by the employee '!■ Enquiry shows that only 38 per cent, 
of the employees in Bombay are drinkers of intoxicants, but not necessarily all immoderately 
so. The reasons alleged for debt arc ;— 

Marriage, 

■t Funerals, 

Occasional extra expenditure, 

Initial expenditure on commencement of service. 

Medical help. 

Famine at native place. 

Twenty per cent, of the employees contract debt for marriage, 7 per cent, for fun,eral 
expenses, 28 jier cent, for occasional extra expenditure such as journeys to their native place 
etc., 7 per cent, for expenses at commencement cf service, 11 per cent, for medical help for 
illness in the family, and 3 per cent, for famine at their native place. 

. This shows how keen is the struggle for existence. Twenty-eight per cent, of the employees 
have even after a year or two’s work nothing left for occasional extra expendituro, 

I found that 80 per cent, of the employees interviewed lived v'ith their families in one- 
room tenements. The average number of inmates in such a tenement is 4-5 and the average 
rent per tenement is Rs. 4 per month. 
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On an average each employee was found to have put in 16‘3 years of total service, of which 
)'3 years* were in the mill where the employee was then employed. Fifty-nine per cent, of 
ihe employees had been employed in one mill only since the beginning of their service. 

. Fifty per cent, of the employees were found to be unmarried, and of the remaining 50,17 
hod lost by death one or two children and 17 more had lost throe or more children and the 
remaining 16 had all their children living. 

Forty-five per cent, owned landed property and 44 per cent, went to their country homo 
each year. 

I desire to draw the particular attention of the Commission to Appendix E which contains 
an account of a mill-hand’s life in so far as his finances are concerned. It is of profound 
interest as having been written by a tmsworthy and experienced man who has literally “ been 
through the mill ” himself. His remarks as to how the debts of a deceased member of the 
family only go to burden the survivors are of course founded on fact. 

Under Hindu law it is a. religious duty of the family of the deceased debtor to discharge 
the deceased from “ the sin of his debts.” Tbe Hindu commentator Narada says:— 

“ Where a devotee or a man who maintained a sacrificial fire dies without having discharged 
his debt the whole merit of his devotions or of his perpetual fire belongs to his 
creditors.” 

The duty of relieving the debtor from these evil consequences falls on his male descend, 
ants to the second generation and was originally quite independent of the receipts of assets. 

With these serious penalties for debt hanging over their heads, it seems almost incredible 
that anyone ever gets into debt, and still more incredible that vast numbers are debtors. It 
certainly seems to indicate a sublime trust in their children’s ability to solve the problem, if 
not a wanton disregard of the consequences to themselves. 

I should like to sagge,st the following remedies : ■ . ' 

(1) Registration of all money-lenders. 

(2) Limitation of interest. 

"(S) Imposition of “ dam dupat ” (i. e.. tiial. no money-lender is able to rccbveivmore than 
double the amount lent) to all castes. At present it can only be enforced when both 
the contracting parties are Hindus. 

(4) Legislation somewhat on the lines of tlie Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, 
for all persons whether agriculturist or not. If the ignorant borrowers w'ere made 
more conversant with the provisions of section 19.\ of the Indian Contract Act, 1872, 
which enables the Court to set aside agreements obtained by undue influence they 
would not be so often victimized by the money-lender. 

Appendix H shews that the average rise in rent j)er building in Bombaji is 72 per cent, or 
it ward A is omitted 70 per cent. This is borne out by Appendix I which follows. Eleven 
properties were selected haphazard and their rents traced back to the year 1901. The enquiry 
shows that in some eases the rents have increased by 177 per cent, without any material addi¬ 
tions or alterations to the buildings having taken place. Tlic average increase however is 
70 per cent. 

This is a very serious state of affairs, but is only to be expected when the population is 
increasing (it increased by 26 per t cut between 1901 and 1911) and the housing accommoda¬ 
tion is increasing in a much lesser ratio. Between 1901 and 1915 the increase in the number 
of Iniiliings in Bombay was only 16 per cent. The position is still worse from the industrial 
employee’s point of view because food-stuffs during the same period have risen 62 per cent, 
in price as the table I give below shows • 

Schedvk of prim of foocl-sluffs per Indi-un maund. 


IIIOI. 1915 . 


.lowari 

Bajri, 

Wheat flour .. 

Rice ■ i 

Tut (dal) . • • i 

Sugar 

Firewood .. ■ ■, 

0 I 

i 


Rs. 

a. 

l>- 

Rs. a. 

P' 

2 

15 

6 

3 

10 

5 

5 

5 

8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

7 

11 

() 

3 

0 

4 

6 

4 

5 

13 

0 


7 

4 

6 

15 

9 

8 

2 

7 

13 

7 

2 

1) 

8 

9 

0 

13 

2 


31 C 1 41 9 7= rise of .T2 per cent. 


“ * I apparently unconsciously eoloctod old hands. I do not thinfe this figure can bo acoepUxl forgenwil 
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The rise in wages as against this, it is more difficult to define. But I have prepared a state- 
niont with the assistance of the Chief Inspector of Factories of Bombay, which I give below 


Schedvk of wages in Bombay. 


Occupation. 

Vea^^ 

1902. 

1 

[ Year 

t 1913. 

Torcentago of 
increase. 

Year 

1 1916. 

1 

Percentage of 
increase over 
1902. 


Rs. 

a. 

l>- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 

• 

Rs 

. a. 

p- 


Blacksmith 

32 

8 

0 

31 

2 

0 

6-0 

45 

0 

0 

38-4 

Fitter 

32 

8 

0 

40 

0 

(' 

23-0 

45 

0 

0 

38-4 

Carpenter 

25 

0 

0 

32 

13 

0 

31-2 

50 

0 

0 

lOO'O 

Bricklayer 

2() 

0 

0 

33 

13 

0 

30-0 

45 

0 

0 

7.3-7 

Mason 

20 

0 

0 

,30 

0 


15*3 

.50 

0 

0 

92-3 

Weaver (man) 

18 

(1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

16-3 

24 

0 

0 

33-3 

Spinner (man) 

17 

0 

0 

18 

0 

<» 

5-8 

19 

0 

0 

11-7 

Unskilled workmen. 












Messenger 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

5-0 

11 

0 

0 

40-0 

t!oolie (man) 

9 

0 

0 

12 

13 

c 

37-0 

14 

0 

0 

49-3 

Coolie (woman) 

1) 

0 

« 

() 

12 

0 

12-5 

8 

0 

0 

33-3 


.This schedule shows that the increase in wages up to 191.3 was within the range of 6 to 
37 por cent. The wages of 1915 except in the case of male coolies show a marked increase, 
due mainly to the demasid for skilled labour created by the war. The pre-war wages of the 
higher paid skilled labour all show a fairly large percentage of increase, but the weavers, 
spinners and messengers were not so fortunate. 

Summarizing these results wo find that (a) rents have increased in Bombay City by 
70 per cent.; {b) food-stuffs have increased by 32 por cent.; (c) wages may generally be said 
to have increased, but at nothing like this rate. The result being that the working classes 
are much worse oil. In other words, tlie purchasing power of the rupee is reduced. 

Co-operativo The Swadeshi Mills ul Kurla have for the last 22 years maintained a grain shop for the 

benefit of their employees. The rate for tlie retail sale of grain here is only such as would cover 
the cost of the grain at wholesale prices by the mill, jdus the charges of cartage. Thus the 
mill does not make any profit out of the bargain and moreover bears the pay of the clerk engaged 
on the work. Notwithstanding this it is found that many of the employees prefer to buy grain 
from the banias outside. The following is a summary of a few of the reasons given bv mill- 
hands for this:— 

1. The shop provides only rice, patni, bajri and dal. 

2. Crain is issued to one man only once a week. 

3. The amount of grain issued is limited to the pay due to the employee. 

4. In addition to the main articles of food obtainable at the mill, many petty provisions, 

such as sweet oil, rock-oil, kernel, sugar, flour, jaggery, salt, fuel, etc., the cost of 
which comes to about as much as that of the main provisions, are required by the 
employees. ^ 

For these things the employee is forced to go to the bania. The bania who is a shrewd man 
' sees that the cmploye(^ who purchasoa from the mill store is getting out of his clutches and he 
refuses to supply only these minor provisions on credit. In this way the employee is forced 
to give up dealing at the mill store and as a consequence has to buy all the necessaries of life 
from the bania. 

The second condition of the issue of grain only once a week from the mill store to one man ■ ' 
is also found inconvenient by some. If their supply runs short before the end of the week 
they would not be given a further supply by the miil, nor could they go to. the bania having 
once left him. 

Furthermore, the bania, as a result of the heavy profits that he is making out of his cus¬ 
tomers, allows them abundant credit and the usual supply of prpviaions is not withheld even 
if an employee is out of service or unable to attend work owing to illness. Again, the hunif u . 
moreover the peoples’ banker and lends them a rupee or two, or even more, as required for 
petty expenses or holiday making. 
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The Morarji OocrJdas Mills and the Indian Manafaduring Comjxiny found the grain ahops 
a failure. To make such institutions a success the illiterate employees must be taught to 
appreciate their benefits. Many of the hands are altogether indifferent a^ to the low rates at 
which the mill sells the grain. Theirs is the policy of hmezfavre. They have been accustomed 
to buy .at their Imnia’s and they see t\o reason to give him up. They do not realize that the 
bania is charging them heavy rates and at the same time giving them inferior quality. As 
the ordinary dealer praises his wares so the millowncr must proclaim to his employees by way 
of handbills and placards the benefits of the co-operative stores. Rtit it must really be a co¬ 
operative store and not a shop dealing with grain only. 

r/tc Gohih Milk at Gokah have co-operative stores for the use of their employees. 

The working capital is Rs. 7,000. 

The number of members is 1.31. 


Purehases are for cash or credit. Bills must bo paid monthly : otherwise further supplies 
are stopped. 

The articles dealt in are all kinds of native food-stuffs (known as “ bnssory ”), gi'oceries, 
stationery, cloth and oilman stores. 

The members state that the prices are cheaper and the quality better than when they 
obtained their supplies from sahukars. 

The monthly turnover averages Bs. 2,500. 


Other millowners wotild he well advised to consider action on these lines, and for those of 
them who are not disposed to embark on such an enterprise themselves I urge them to try 
the licensing of provision shops within their premises. The shops could and should be subject 
to inspection by the mill authorities and the rates charged should he sanctioned by them. The 
shopkeeper might bo given a couple of rooms in the mill compound free of or at a nominal rent 
and could fairly expect to get the custom of a considerable proportion of the employees, if 
not of all. In Bomb.ay an average turnover of about .5,000 rupqes a month, assuming an 
average of Bs. 5 per head per month, might be reckoned on. 'L’his method would relieve the 
mill authorities of the vexatious trifles that they naturally are not anxious to be. worried with 
and at the same time enable them to do a great deal towards ensuring a cheaper, and better 
supply of food-stuffs to their people. There is little doubt that purveyors would bo prepared 
to compete with each other for the privilege thus offered of a virtual monopoly of the custom 
of the mill-hands. 

I do not think that the average person is alive to the effect of good environment and com¬ 
fortable homes upon the character, disposition and energy of the people. 


If action is taken oi» the lineii indicated in this memorandum a great step forward will have 
been made in the Industrial pi ogress of this country and what is equally important we shall 
be rewarded by seeing a real advance made in the directiort of elevating, improving and digni¬ 
fying of the life of those who are our fellow-citizens. 

I do not presume to think that 1 have, in the views 1 have expressed, done more than 
indicate the lines on which action should he taken. Matters so intricate demand the study of 
a large number of the ablest intellects, and I have oidy been persuaded to give evidence before 
this Commission in the earnest hope that what I might say, and the facts 1 might put forward, 
would at least serve to indicate that I he anomalies, to which I have referred, are serious enough 
and of sufiicient importance to justify not only the close reflection of sociologists but the 
strenuous a<,tion of employers of labour and of local authorities throughout India. There is no 
doubt that specific remedies could be applied by the legislature, by economic reforms, and by 
hotging schemes, which, united with a <;eneral awakening of the public to a knowledge of what 
is Jpeded, would go a long way towards t lie solution of what is one of the most pressing problems 
of india to-day, vk .The Housing and Improvement of the condition of the Industrial 
classes of this Country ; ” till on the tide of successful experiment the distant shore is reached 
on whicli arc to be found contented and healthy workers. 

(Mr. Mirams sHhmilted several diagrams and appendices ivhich have not been included in the 
record.) 

Oral Evidence, 23bd November 1917. 


President.—Q. You are Consulting Surveyor to the Government of Bombay I—A. Yes. 

Q. How many years have you been here ?— A. Only four years; before that I was 
in the Home Civil Service. 

Q I see you have qjibmitted a memorandum which is largely based on an entiuiry 
conducted over parts of India outside the Bomday Presidency. The enquiry, from the fipaes, 
i^peors to cover very nearly the whole area of the country, but not entirely.—.4. That is 

H K 
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0 You have got 737 letters from the Bombay Presidency and Smd and If 

India so £ your colour obtained is largely' Bombay colom-^. It so happens . 
fieverthelesH, it is the whole of India, with the exception of the Punjab. 

Mr C E Low.-Q. In the United Kingdom is there any obligation on employers bf 
labour to pie houses for employees No other than a moral f 

Q. Uo you know any country where there is a legal statutory obligation . 

is no sueli obligation. I think. , 

0 1)0 you think it neeossarv to have a statutory obligation in India, or ^ 

Indiii 'i Hhoukl rather do i't indirectly than make it a' statutory enactment every 

Infployer of labour should provide housing accommodation. I ff ” 

another way, viz., by asking employers to make a certain contribution to a common fui d 

this part of his labour, what would 

v.m do then? A We would give him a rebate. I have prepared a scheme on these lines, 
which I nronosc to sulimit as supplementary evidence. 1 had the opportunity rwcntly of 
lino a large numlier of en<,nirieH in England, and l.ave boon desired to molnde the result 
(if Iho.s” eiKiniries in my evidenee before the Commission. I hope to get it by the iie.xt mail. 

0. Do yon not thiuk that Hallways and Depaiiiuents of Coverniuent and public bod^ 
should undertake an obliption in respect of the bonsi's of tlieir employees ? -yf. Undoubtedly, 
T think they h.ave a distinct moral obligation. 

Q. Y'ould that relieve the jire.s.siire on tlie existing chawl aceommodation in the con¬ 
gested iiait of tlie city C-.'l. It would inovitalily do that, esiiecially if these employees were 
housed out.si(l(' the congested area. By ndieving the ooiigestion it would only to some extent 
improve matters, beean.se tlie whole of the housing is really very very poor. 

Q.. Wind is your ojiinioii with regard to the question whether it is desirable to pull down 
and luiitd in the congested areas or tii find spaces outside ?—yl. It is very mueh a matter of 
finance. It is very expensive to demolish iuHanitary areas and rebuild; whereas it is less 
expensive 1o build i/c imco. Tliat. is tlie e.xperienee in London, Berlin and other large cities. 


Q. If'you iiitll down and rebuild in slum areas, I suppose it is neee.s.sar)' for liiiaiieial 
I'l'iiBOiis to liave very high huildiiigs ? -.d. Tliat is so. 

Q. Do you think those very high buildings can ever he satisfactory '{ -A. I am very 
averse to them. Tliey have been found to he a great failure in countries where they have 
gone in for this sort, of dwelling very largely, more particularly in Germany, where they have 
been eoiuh'miied all round, because of tlieir unhealthincss, overcrowding of certain areas, 
troulile in climbing II]) long flights of stairs, children and women being unable to take any 
(‘xereise on account of having to eoiiie down these long flights of steps and so on. 


Q. Tlie dilheiiltv that struck us particularly was in keeping them clean. In tlie case of 
fmir-storeyed buildings, there were four storeys for peojile to throw dirt down from on to the 
ground, and they also tended to block out light and air. People hung up their clothes im 
Jroiit of the liouse, which was particularly olijectionable in a building already so overcrowded.— 
A. T quite agree. 

Q. Also T suppose a large building of that sort gets intolerable without sanitary discipline; 
which is not easy to enforce.—yf. That is so. 


Q. AVe noticed a very marked diiierenee in the way in which a building occupied by 
municipal employees was kept, compared with that represented by an Improvement Trust 
chawl w'hieh was inhabited by ordinary tenants.—^4. Yes, but I am not quite clear m to 
which way the difliercuce w’as indicated. •'f* 

Q. Tho municipal employees lived cleanly, heeause they were made to; the ordinary 
tenants did not, because they"could not lie compelled to.—yl. My experience is in exBC% 
the opposite direction. Only yesterday 1 saw a municipal chawl so-called, in which there 
were rooms 10 14, with 8 or 9 people inhabiting them. Every person w-as a municipal 

emiiloyee. 

Q. That is an added argument; if you cannot keep oven municipal employees in order 
111 .1 big chawl, still less can you casual lodgers.™-..4. I agree with that, but do not agree with 
the Htateuicnl that you cannot keep them in order. In the case.I instance no attempt was 
lieing made. 

0 AVe saw that they succeeded iu doing so in one municipal chawl, while you tell us 
that they did not in another.—yl. I agi'ce with your eouelusion Jhat these hi^ chawld ors 
difficult to manage. 

. Q. It is unnatural to people of the mill-hand type to live in these large, manyiitoBiyed 
liiiil/ltncrw V#*h tbev einne from the mofussil and are used to the ordinary Indian huk 



Q. Don’t you think that it takes a very bad one-storeyed busteo to be worse than a high 
laany-storeyed chawl ?— A. Most emphatically yes. I prefer a mud hut myself to a chawl 
of four or five storeys. 

• Q, In that case, isn’t it better to try and build, if possible, under conditions which wil^ 
permit of either one storey or at the most two 1~A. Yes. 

Q. Can land on which this can be done, either on a self-paying basis or without much 
extra cost, be obtained in sufficient quantities in Bombay A. I think I can say that at 
Worli and Matunga it can. I know the Improvement Trust has recently been developing 
laud in the latter district and paid fairly large prices for it, but I do not think tliat is necessary 
for housmg coolie classes. You cannot really build for the very poorest tyj)c of mill employee 
in the heart of Bombay ; you could do it at Worli or Matunga with great comfort and a 
minimum of expense. 

Q. Have you any idea what is the highest rent you can expect on an average for ordinary 
mill employees to pay for a room '( — A. From empiiry 1 find that Its. 2 per room ])er mensem 
is quite as much as tliey can pay. 

Q. Wc saw single families oeeu]>yiug three-vn))cc rooms, but don’t know what their 
e-arnings were. ^Vhat would people be earning in order to be able to pa\- its. 2 A. lls. 18 
or 20. 

You take 10 per cent, as the maximum figure which industrial employees iu large 
towns have to pay as rent ?— A. In a general way one could say that; but you will of course 
reahze that the lower the pay the higher the i)crceutagc will be, because the cost of necessaries 
is just the same. 

Q, There is another point, that rates and taxes are compounded ! A. I’es, it is cus¬ 
tomary in this country to compound. 

Q. fcsomebody has "to pay that '{—A. Ves. . 

y. Under these circumstances, don’t you think that for pyople drawing lls. 20 the 
10 per cent, on pay, which is, 1 think, usual us a standard for peo])lc in a dillerent. position, 
might be exceeded to a certain extent '!- A. 1 should be very sorry to think that they would 
have to pay more than 10 per cent. 

Q. 10 per cent, is considered the ordinuiy eeoiiomie limit for well-to-do people- 
A. From enquiries recently made in Bombay I find fbat 20 per cent, is tlie bgure, more 
generally paid. I took a variety of tyjies and found that 20 per cent, was more or less tho 
figure they wore paying for rent. One has to remember that Bombay is rather exceptional; 
rents arc very high iu Bombay. 

Q. It all seems to mo to point in the same dirceliuu, These people wear plenty of clothes, 
and appear to mo to waste food.—J am afraid that is so, due to w.inl of education. 

(J. They had exeelleut pots and pans, much betscr than the ordimiry villager.— A, i 
do not know about that. 

y. And the only thing they did seem to ]ia\'e really bad wa.s their liouse accommodation. 
Would it not be better if they could pay a little more for it I’ndouhtcdly, but under 

present conditions I do not think they could afford to pay more on the wages they are getting. 

Q. Wial do you eousidor an a, crage wage drawm by a factory hand; do you say Bs. 20 • 

A. No, 1 Ihiuk 1 gave a figure. 1 found the average monthly wages earned were lls. 2&'7. 

Q. Y')d think that would not justify a rent of more than lls. 2 !- A. I really do not. 
Consider what it costs to live. In my memorandum I have given a schedule showing tho miui- 
muiji amount that a man would have l.o spend on necessaries. 

* Q. Do you think that one or two storeyed buildings could be built at that rent as an 
economic proposition iu these outij-ing areas ? —A. I do not really think in Bombay that 
yon could build for this type of man a house or habitation, llo is the average of the. poorest; 
he is not the average of the population in Bombay. In the outlying areas it could be done. 

Q. He is the average of a very large section of it {--A. Yes, very large. 

,Q. Do you think that buildings of that type could be built at an economic rent of lls. 2 1— 

A. *No. 

Q, What would tho difiereuee amount to t—A. I should say probably about He. L 
You could do it, I think, at Es. 3. 

Q. You are aware of the fact that in Calcutta the buildings are apparently being bull* 
there at an uneconomic rent by employers. You refer to it in Appendix C* to your memo¬ 
randum. There is one miH, the Dalhousie Jute Mill, whose annual loss is Ks. 1,280, equivalent 
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-to a little over 2 per cent. I don’t know that jute millowneiH are very extravaMut 
people; they are not conspicuous for wasting money ; hut they possibly find that it pays them 
to do BO. — A. I should certainly agree with that. 

Q. We did as a matter of fact find that a number of people wore living in houses paying 
from Rs. 2-8-0 without any apparent overcrowding. The overcrowding seemed to take place 
when they were paying more than that. Do yon think that is a fair 8])ecimen of the general 
state of things t—A. No, I do not think so. I have found a deal of overcrowding at the 
jower rents. 

Q. You fiud overcrowding very severe at Rs. 5 and.7-i-l. 1 do not think so. The 
point is that overcrowding naturally tends to reduce the rent per capita. 

Q. Do you think they would readily come to bve in rooms at the figure you mention— 
Rs. 2 ?— A. Yes, 1 do. 

Q. And that they would then put iij) with tlie necesHary discipline to prevent over¬ 
crowding 1— A. Oh yes. 

Q. That is to say, the desire, to take in more lodgers would not be so groat t -A. I can 
hardly answer as to the desire. If it was stopped, I think they would put up with it gradually. 

Q. How much do they make in taking in lodgers ?— A. Sometimes about 12 annas 
a head. In one case where there wcr(^ *J people the women were i)aying 5 annas per u^onth 
and the men 12 annas per month per head. 

Q. To the people living there ahoady t—A. No. These were \ery jmor municiiml 
employees. They all herded together. 

Q, The landlord did not look to one lot of them for his rent '( — A. 1 regret to say “ no.” 

Q. Was that a municipal ehawl ?— A. Yes. 

.Q. These places which you mention, Worli and Matunga, would they bo within easy 
reach of the mills '( — A. Not by foot. I propose, especially at Matunga, a fast electric tram 
service, which could easily be run into Byculla. Me have a new main road running right to 
the north now, and a settlement built there could easily be connected with the trams. 

Q. Supposing the railway were elcctrilicd 'i — A. It would not be rpiite so convenient, 
but a railway would also serve the purpose. 

Q. Do you think tramways could serve all that population ?— A. I think so. 

Q. Have you formed any estimate us to what population would have to be provided 
there ?— A. About some fifteen to twenty thoiusand people per settlement. 

dir F. U. Stcwarl.~Q. Arc you in favour of shorter hours 'i — A. Most emphatically. 
I made a lot of empiiries in England recently in connection with it. 

Mr. V. E. Low. — Q. 15,000 is a flea-bite compared with the total number of mill 
employees — A. Oh yes. 

Q. Have you any proposals with regard to the icmaining 80 or 00 per cent, of them'(— 
A. It isjnercly an experimental measure, which, I believe, will bo successful. 1 am making 
further proirosals which in all provide for accommodation for 100,000 people. 

Q. Do you think the areas in cpicstion would be suflicicut to deal with all the mill 
omployees who require acconrmodation and also the railway and tramway facilities to carry 
them to and from their work ?— A. Yes; in addition there is room in falsetto; the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway are about to electrif)' their system and run electric trains right through to 
Borivli. 

Q. In what time do you think people coidd be brought in lr{)m iSalsetto to the new 
areas?—id. In half an hour. 

Q. How long does it take them at; present to walk from their houses to the inillB ?— 
A. Sometimes a quarter of an hour, sometimes 20 miuuto, sometimes longer. 

Q, One noticed in some cases at any rate that the people were only five minutes' w^k 
from the mill, but there are otlier cases where they are further ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they do it by rising a little earlier and getting home a httlc later ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think this would add more than a quarter of an hour each way to the time ?' 
— A, No, 1 think a quarter of an hour to 20 minutes. This 20 minutes would be a very fine 
boon, as the operative W'ould bo in the open air a little longer. ’Ho is working all day in the 
mills, goes home, has his food, goes to bed, and gets up in the morning to return to work. 

Q. I am told he also sits up half the night singing ?— A. You cannot blame bim fet 
that; the poor beggars hove nothing else to do. 

Q. We have got a philanthropic rupee a month for somebody to find : what is .your 
proposal as to who should find it ?— A. I am anticipating proposing that factory owoen 
should provide that. r e i r e , 
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Q. What iuducemeut would be held out to them to do that 1— A, No inducomcut; it 
rduld be done by compulsion. 

Q. And what would bo your argument for applying the principle of compulsion in this 
ouptry, which docs not exist in other countries ?— A. I think the position is rather different 
ti India. Wo do not have the same type of person employed here as in the mills at home, 
lore the millowner undoubtedly docs encourage people from the mofussil to come in and work 
a the mills, and that being so I think ho has a very direct responsibility to sec that those 
»eoplo arc decently housed. 

fcieeing also that the employer is relatively strong(!r, and the (niijdoyee relatively 
veakcr, and including also the fact that laboui’ is not organized hero as it is in England 
i. Yes, that is the position, and they arc uuder-i)aid. 

Q. But the organization in labour' very seldom has reference to housing accommodation-. 

8 it part of the programme of Trade Unions to take up the housing question much in practice ?— 
d. No, not generally. 


Q. And also another argument 1 supjjose you wouhl use would be that tropical condi- 
bions are more exigent than those in temperate climates in respect of housing and sanita- 
bion ?—zl. Oh yes, certainly. 


Q. We had it put to us by one witness that the, women are in the habit of bringing cooked 
food in the middle of the day to their relations in the mills, and they could not do that if they 
had to travel by rail. Have you anythirrg to say in regard to that jioiir of view !—A. That 
is easily remedied. I have seen a lot of it in other countries t the communal kitclicir in 
factories,which ■would solve thi/ probhm. 

Q. Have you seen that in India '!- A. JSo. 

They have oire in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. I low about caste ! -H. ihat 
practice of the central kitchens is carried on especially in Govcj'nmcut iriuirition faotorics in 
England. , 


Q. What proportion of the total hands (unploycd- by total hands I mean men, women 
and childrcii—ehould have housing accommodation providetl ?—H. 1 suggest -that every 
employer should be called upon either to house or contribute towards the liousing of lO-per cent, 
of his employees. I would like to see something more, but under the scheme 1 am proposing 
I am taking the figure of 10 per cent. 

Q. What would that amount to in bulk-about 25,000 to 50,000 people '- A. About 
100,000 liersons in aU. 

Q. flow many persons to a rtiom would you allow ? -A. Ivot more than two persons, 
plus ciiildrcu under 10, I want to do away with this one-room business altogether. 1 think 
every family should have at least 2 rooms, if one is only a small one. 

y. Wc have here the information in iMr. Maumohaiidas’ note that outside the Colaba 
mills there arc 150,000 adults working in the mills. If you take 10 per cent, of that you have 
13000 adults which would mean over (5,500 rooms, because you would have to allow for 
bachelors; and the rest of the people will have to put up with the existing conditions for a 
?_ J, Not the existing conditions; the modified conditions. 


y. Unless more mills came, along and were started in Bombay ‘(—A. I am very strongly 
of the opinion that if a mill docs provide decent housing accommodation, that mill is going to 
net the pick of the labour market, and other mills arc bound to follow suit. I am borne out 
m that view by the conclusions of the Ahmcdabad millowucrs. 1 met the members of the 
Millowuers’ Association there several tinms, and they very strongly c.\prcs8cd thoso views, 
with the result that every millowner has uniie forward with suggcstious for housing their 

employees. 

y. Is that mostly on siuglc-sturoycd lines l—A. Nearly all single, and some two- 


Btoieyod. , • ■ n 

Q. Do you t hiok that when you put your working people out m eolomes, in places like 
Salsette even if you have separate blocks of huts attached separately or actually to certain 
miHs there is the same advantage to the individual millowner atUiching, as if the burldings 
wero'cloBO to his own mill ’-H. I agici). “uil imagine you are referring to this question of 
poaching labour. 

0. Not only that ; that as well.—H. That is so, but as a matter of fact that takes 
jjaoe in Bombay as much as if you had them in colonies. 

O But when you ask a man to put his hand in his pocket to hud this philanthropic rupee 
to housing a oertak portion of his labour, he would be more ready to act on such a proposal 
Kmbour could L set down near his miU than at Salsettc t-A. You cannot work on 
laioee lines, as land is altogether too expensive to make any such suggestions. 
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Q. It would be too expensive to put houses of that type near a large proportion of naills ?— 
A. Yes, and more than that, it would be impossible, us there is not ^e land available. 

Q. You mean to say it would be too expensive to accpiire the land '(—A. It would be 
impossible in some cases to get the land. „ 

Q. Is there any reasonably large proportion of mills near which huts could be 
erected ‘f—A. Yes, that is the case of the Grant Hoad Mills, where they have a large area 
around. That could easily be tapped frojn AVorli. 

Q. That is to say, accojumodation could be built near enough to that mill to attach it 
more or less distinctly to that mill 1—A. That could beylone, but in regard to whole poups 
of mills -then! is a big group of mills round Grant Jload. The fact of their not being adjoin¬ 
ing would not make any dill'ercucc ; employees would go from any or all the mills to a group 
of houses. 

Q. Who would ]uii the.se buildings '( — A. f think the Municipality .should. I think 
they have a responsibility and should ])ciTorm their shaie. 

y. But tlu! millowner ha.s conti ibuted a certain portion of the cost of housing one-tenth 
of the labour, would he have a dcfijiite right to have that proportion of his people housed ?— 
A. tk'itainly, but I should suggest that that might be a detail which might be left over for 
consideration. 1 have not gone into that i)articular ])oint in my prehmiuary remarks. » 

Q. Is it not rather an important point whether he should get auj thing t- A. My 
scheme luovidcs that he should get a certain amount of housing in proportion to his contribu¬ 
tion. The particular spot in which it were situated would be a detail. 

Q. Would he have the right to have a certain proportion of his mill-hands housed 
according to wJiat he had paid ?— A. Hm 2 )hatically. 

Q. How would you (!uforce that in practice d A. 1 am proposing that contributions 
shyuld be paid to the Miiuicipality and the Muuici])ality should erect the buildings from 
cai)ital; that Go^'crnmcnt should ad\ ance the contribution from the owners forming the interest 
and sinking fund 011 thfj money pro\'i(.lcd by Government. 

Q. How would } ou meet the case of great iueejualif y in circumstances between different 
mills '{ You have one mill strugghng to pay a small dividend, and another paying a large 
dividend and pilijig up a large reserve. Would it be possible to temper the wind to the shorn 
shareholder in any way i—A. At the present moment mills arc getting enormous returns. 

Q. One or two Lad to bo sold up last year to ])ay tbeir debts.—M. Housing is just as 
mueh au objeet as paying tbeir creditors. 

Q. Would you not spread it out for a period in some cases i — A. Yes, if it helped thorn I 
as loug as they paid interest. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. — Q. Have ) ou seen other parts of India ; have you been to Gawnpore, 
for iustauec '{—A. Yes. 

Q. You have seen what is being done there in the way of housing labour f— A. Yes. 

Q. And Madras 1—A. I have not been to Madras. 

Q. Are you i oiineclcil M'ith the Trust in any way ; are you a Member of tho Improvement 
Trust '! — A. No. 

Q. Or the Corporation ?— A. No, I am directly under the Government of Bombay. 

Q. You think that labour would be willing to live in houses provided for them by 
millowners t—A. Yes, I do; of course the owuers must not use " dragooning ” methods of 
looking after their people. Millowners building chawls frcipicntly want to “dragoon” the 
people, which they won’t stand. Given ordinary fr'ccdom, I think they would be only too 
pleased to live in decent homes, 

Q. Is that your reason for suggesting that the regulations relating to these buildings 
should be left to the Muuicipahty ‘i—A. To a large extent yes. 

Q. You give some tables here, showing, roughly, tho increase in living expenses in Bombay 
city; you say it has been 70 per cent. Wages, 1 think we were told the other day, the iucreaad 
in wages amounted to about 40 per cent, for the same period 'i — A, Yes. Of cou^e the 
tjucstion of wages is rather difficult; there is such a variety of classes. 

Q. You thiuk that more good could bo done by a further increase of wages ?— A. Yea, 
among the poorer paid employees. 

y. Is that hkoly to lead to thrift.or saving in any way ?— A. At present they are 
neither thrifty nor saving; they arc not getting living wages. 

Q. Would it not be much better, whoever does it, to giv(f the advance in kind rather 
than in more money ; improve their housing accommodation, give them primary educatioiB, 
•etc. 'i—A. I think that would bo the best, tiU they were better educated. 
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Q. Also could anything bo done here in the way of shops for food-stufis 1— A. Yes, 
there are one or two mills who have done that. Tata’s mills have done that for some years. 
Generally, they are not successful. 

Q. Because of the opposition of the banias?—^4. Yes. 

Q. These shops do not give credit ?— A. That is so, and generally, as I have indicated, 
they don’t provide the whole of the man’s needs. They very frequently provide grain only, 
and possibly one or two other things ; and the man has to go to the bania to buy other 
necessaries. 

Q. If all these improvements you would like to see were to come gradually, such as*\iou8ing, 
time for recreation, education, etc., whic h do you t.hiulc is the one to begin with, the housing ?— 
A. Emphatically. 

0. You give an illustration of a manufacturing company in ,South Carolina. The 
circumstances in India are altogether different, are t.liey not f— A. They are different, hut 
nevertheless it indicates the lines a reasonable Indian employer could go on. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You quote them as an ideal ?— A. Just so. 

Presulent. — Q. 1 cannot find any reference in your tcvt to the plate given as “ The Bombay 
Improvement Trust Cheap Model Workmen's Chawls in scheme No. You have not 
Inferred to that in the text, have you ?— A. I refer to the cost of those buildings on page Iff. 

Q.' Do you approve of this model ehawl f- - d. I think it. is an enormous improvement on 
the three and fSur storeys. It is an experiment., unfort.nnat.ely a cost.ly one ; but. I think they 
can evolve something cheaper. 

Q. Do you approve of having cooking places and a bathroom in a 10 ft. room ' -A. No, 
but I think they would improve on that, as time goes on. 

Q. In the case of the model vou have planned yourself at Ahmedabad, would Rs. fl.OOO 
cover the cost, of the land ?■' A. The land is very clic.ip there, about Rs. 1,000 an acrt>> _ 

Q. It does not. apply to other .areas where land i.s expensive C- .1. No. 

Ilon’hk Sir Favdhlmj VnninMoy.-- Q. You have given us this long volume, but 
have you got any concrete scheme ? - A, Oh yes. 

Q. Will you be able to giv(' it to the (Jommission for t.bem t.o ffuin their opinioii about 
it 1—A. I was hoping that I might lyive permission to send it, along in writing. It is ready, 
but I want to incorporate in it some information that I have cabled for from England. I indi¬ 
cated the lines of the scheme this morning by suggesting a contribution by the factory owners 
on the basis of the number of employees, this contribution sliould be made to ,s fund which 
would go to the Municipality as representing interest on the sinking fund. 

Q. As V on know. the. Improvement Trust have taken over the fun(d,ion of accommodating 
the labouring classes in Bonibay ?■ A. Yes, but unfortumtely they have not been able to 


'*(?. Yon see I and from your report here that you talk of employers of labour being very 
harsh to their employees, but can you tell me how the Improvement, Trust have provided for 
th« poorer classes whose houses they have (Temolishecl, ami built beautiful Imilaings ovfu thein . 

The figures indicate that they have not provided for persons tlie.y have dishoused m 
the past, but are endeavouring to remedy that. 

Q. There is a great difference IhM .v.um the number of people they have removed and the 
number accommodated, so they arc rc.sponsiblc as well- A. I do not omit them from my 
condemnation. 


Q. 'And what abmit the bye-laws of the Municipality ; what bye-laws could better bo 
made use of ’- A. The Improvement Tnist are very partieular to see that tbeir dw'ellmgs 
arc not overcrowded: but the Munieipalit) take no cognisance of overcrowding; there are 
no bye-laws or inspection concerned with this serious feature. 

0. But what about the building l)) e-laws. Do you think the Improvement Trust chawls 
are better than those built under the Municipal bye-laws ? A. I think so distinctly ; not 
that I am an admirer of the Improvement Trust chawls. I do not like the ehawl .system of 
building, the Improvement Trust do not attempt to cater for the very poorest. Piiat has 
been stated over and over again. 

0 But they luive Imilt some chawls for^thc poorer classes ?- A. Yes, but I draw a 
distinction between poorer and the poorest. They do not attempt to cater for the poorest 


dasaes. 


0 But there were certain chawls which the members of the CWimission went into the 
other day: not the temporary structures, but the chawls built near ('handanwadi. I^ve you 
SftSe chawls; are they vV bcalthy 1 A. 1 have seen them ; the rent is Rs. b. I 

Agfdeihat they are healthy. __ __ 


» Not printed. 
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Q. They are as good as privately-owned chawls ?— A. Much better, hut I think you 
have selected prohahly the Worst o( the Improvement Trust chawls from that point of .view, 

Q. We were taken by the Health Ofl'ieer of the city to see the chawls. They are new 
ones, built of ferro-eoncrele. Do you like the aeeommodatiou they have made ?— A. "Per¬ 
sonally T do not. 

Q. Don’t you think that these poorer classes are noj, al)ln to live in a way which they 
ought to, because they are not educated ? --/!. Oh yes, that is one of my points certainly. 

Q. So, as (hey have not received education, before you build chawls for them you must 
provide them with education or else they will make it as nnheallhy as always ?—i4. No; the 
two things go hand in hand. 

Q. In your seeond p.age you say, “ The lot of (he plebeians of today is in some recocts 
rather worse than that of (he slave,s of former times What do you mean by “ in some ree- 
])eet3 " ? Wh.at reajicots f ~A. T think one has only to study the life of tlu^ mill-hand to agree 
with that statement ovto- and over again. 

Q. What is the life of the mill-hand ? What made you make this remark, “ they 
are worse than the slaves of former times ’’ ?— A. The slaves of fonucr times were nominally 
slaves ; the owner did have jiarental a^ithority over them ; did t.ake some sort of interest in 
them. They did not get U]) in the dark to work. They did not have to live under such con¬ 
ditions. Timy had proper food and proper places (o sleep and live in. I am largely referring 
(o millowners, because they hum the bulk of employers of labour. 

Q. Do you inehide in (hem the other big employers of labour, the Government, the 
Munieijiality, etc. ?- J. I do not distinguish partieularly between millowners. 

Q. Rut do you include them all? A. If you put it that way, T will say “yes”. I 
would however like to emphatically mention the millowners notwithstanding. 

'Prcsulen!.- Q. Is (here any use in allowing a sentence like that to remain ? There is a 
difference between a iflan who is allowed his liberty and a slave who is not. If it was a fair 
Comparison, it would have been all right. -'J. T suggest it is a very fair comparison. The 
two (kings are ceT(,ainly comparabh'. 

Q. You are comparing a slave wi(,h what you think is a very badly used free man; the 
two tilings are so unlike.- - ,1. I very res|K‘Ctfnlly snjigest (hat there is in my view a great 
similarity between (he two. 

Q. It does nut load to anything ; it does not le.nd to a proposition on which you can act.— 
A. I was trying l,o draw atten(,ion to the fact (hat the factory type of employee today is ex¬ 
tremely badly (.rested and that his lileiswor.se (ban tlia(, of the slaves of former times. Ho 
ni.ay be called a free man, but 1 strongly maintain that his life is a worse existence than that 
of the slave of former times. 

Q, Probably also so are the lives ol a good many higher officials, if you take the hard 
work, the an.viet)', the responsibility that they have (.0 go through. That shows your com* 
]tarison is not a fair one. Tt is like your memorandum, which has everything in it except a 
pracf.ical scheme which is missing.- A. Pardon me, but T have a .scheme. 

Q. You just now said to Sir Fazulbhoy that you have no scheme ready to put before 
us. You said you were waiting for fuiihcr information from home to put before ns.— 
A. T gav(‘ you an outline of my scheme this morning, in reply to questions put to me. 
I a.sked for permission of the (himmission to submit it in writing when I get further informa¬ 
tion from home which I wished to embody. 

Q. But your scheme has not been put before us in writing. You have put this enormous 
memorandum before us, but not your scheme. What is the use of the memorandunv if you 
have no scheme to projiose i - A. This memorandum distinctly draw's attention to variouB 
abuses which are taking idaee in Bomb.ay and (hrougbout India, and T make very strong sug¬ 
gestions under several heads. 

Q. I am only making the .suggestion to you that remarks of tliis kind don’t add to the 
value of your note, and as you prefer to have this placed on record, we don’t object. I am 
only giving yon certain advice on the subject.--il. I make, no request one way or tiie oth«c 
about placing the memorandum 011 record. I leave it to you to do what you please. 

Hon'bk Sir FazuMoy Currimhhoy. ~ Q. You say, “ Although I have observed a 
good deal of poverty in my walk through life and in many countries, and although I had rend a 
great deal about poverty, I confess I did not realise its poignancy and its utter wretchedness 
until I came to inspect the so-called homes of the poorer working classes of the town of Bombay." 
How about the East end 8lu(ns of London ?— A. I do not think they compare at all unfavour¬ 
ably w'ith slums iu Bombay, Ton do not find 8 or 9 people living in one room in the ordiiury 
way. 
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m, 8 or.9 Bleep in the room 1 The climate would not permit that. 

PI j air.—i4. You never find overcrowding to that extent in 

ngland. These people have to sleep indoors in the monsoon. There is nowhere else where 
they can sleep. 

Q. Don t you think that on the approach of the monsoon they leave for their native 

pl^e I do not think so; to some extent that is so. They go to their country for 

cultivation purposes, but not in sufficient numbers to account for the excess, over the 

normal. 

Q. Don’t you think that the mills get less hands then 'i—A. Some of the milb, but 
there are other places besides the'mills, like the docks. 

Q. You think that it is not so in the East end ?—.4. I think they are far worse than 
the East end. 

Q. Have you had occasion to see some of these villages, like Thana and Kalyan, how 

the people live there ; is it not just the same ?— A. There is nothing like the same over¬ 

crowding. 

Q. Some of the houses arc just the same without any ventilation 1—4. I said this morn¬ 
ing I prefer the hut to the Bombay chawl. I think it is much more healthy. 

Q. In a small village they have got nearly .W huts together, no draiuagi!, the huts ar® 
smalf with no ventilation, only a small hole for a window. Do you think that is preferabl® 
to the chawls here with their drainage system ami ventilation ? • A. Undoubtedly, with 
their overcrowding. The drainage in the village, is much simpler. The people go right away 
out of the village to meet the calls of nature. 

Q. Then you want Government to legislate for accommodation for nearly 10 per cent, 
of the employees 1—4. Yes. 

Q. In regard to all pmployers of labour, including the factory owners 1—4. lyheii 
you come, to employers of labour who are not classified as factory owners, it is very difficult to 
legislate for them. , 

Q. And the Government employers, the Post Office, Docks, etc., ought they not to ho 
included 1- 4. I draw no distinction at all. 

Q. Why should not the legislation be for all 1—4. Certainly. 

Q. You want it for the whole of India, or for Bombay only, leaving out Calcutta 1— 
4. I address myself to Bombay for the moment. 

Q. But if you think it ought to be done for Bombay, thou why not for Calcutta 1— 
4, Certainly. 

Q. Have you been to Calcutta and seen the jute mills 1—4. No. 

Q. You talk about the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. of South Carolina. Y’ou say, “ The 
town of Pelzer,in which the factories are located, contains a population of about 6,000 persons ”. 
How can you compare this with Bombay 1—4. I am not comparing it. 

Q. You are comparing the sanitary arrangements. All the mills which are up-country 
have got accommodation for all their mill-hands, and they also have that in a place like Pelzer. 
If they don’t have accommodation they cannot get anyone to live there; they are compelled 
to, as it is for working their own factory.—4. They are doing more than providing accom¬ 
modation. 

Q. Yes. they also provide medical aid, etc., otherwise the men will run away to the big 
centres. You say, “ Where the case merits it. Government may see its way to forego for a 
substantial period some or all of the non-agricultural assessment on such lands as arc used for 
housing the working classes ”. That ii !n the city of Bombay ?—4. That is throughout 

India. 

Q. And must bo also applied to the city 1 —4. I see no reason for not doing so; I think 
it would be a distinct encouragement. 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Manmohandas Ramji’s scheme for accommodating mill-hands ?— 
4. I just glanced at it. 

Qi Do you think the scheme that the Municipality should get the land and the mill- 
owners should contribute towards the cost of the buildings is more feasible ?—4. I think it 
might be a workable scheme. 

Q. But if you are going to have chawls in the city, they must be three-storeyed chawls.— 
^ 4 . Yes, in the city, but I had in mind Mahim and other places. 

0; Then on the Worli side; you know there is an open drain, which smells awfully.— 
'4* That is to be remedied.' 

Q. Will it be remedied ?—4. We are hoping so. 
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Q. And on that hope we cannot build these chawls ?— A. We are promised that it wiU 
be remedied. 

Q. Then- is some, doubt about it. Then you say, under the head of “ Education ", 
" I am not not in the position of having to prove that the ordinary factory employee w<)uld 
be of greater value in the indu.strial world if his education was improved Is he getting any 
education at all tliat it must be improved — A. Just as much as everybody has a certain 
amount of e<lucation. 

Q. iaitcr on you say, “ In the minority report of the Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in J\ily 19BS to enquire into the education of the factory children, the follow¬ 
ing Buggeslive statement was made ‘ The economic conditions of their (the young operatives’) 
])arcnts iirc sui'.h that they (the young operatives) w'ill work for the remaining six hours at 
other mills under otliei' names and it is next to impossible for the present to stop this practice 
wliich is notorious ’ ". You have oidy quoted one paragraph of the Minority Eeport; isn’t 
that n(i t A. Yes. 

(/. Yon know what was the Majority Report, and who were the people who signed the 
iVIajority Report. The Honourable Mr. Dinshaw Wacha was in the majority report.— A. I 
am not sure, T think he was in the minority. 

Q. Von know the result of the Committee's Report, that unless it was made universal, 
the faerories ought not to be compelled ; then the Government called a committee and arr,gnged 
with the MuniciT)ality. A. Ye.s. 

Q. Ill regard to the minority rc'poit, there Were more people who knew about mills and 
education in the majority than in the minority.-— A. iSeveral members who signed the minority 
report are very well-known millowncrs. 

Q. IVho are they ?—/f. I forget. I have not their names in front of me at the moment. 

„Q. Those viio rejireseiited the Municipality. They did not think it necessary to imder- 
Uke the burden of education of the iuctory children ; wasn’t that so ?— A. Very likely. 

Q. -"I’ou Hiiy, “My exjieiicnee of the working classes in other countries, however, cer¬ 
tainly leads me to the belief that a social institute run largely by a committee of more intelligenli 
empioyco.s,Which would embrace, amongst its attractions, entertainments, lantern shows, and 
may be boxing and wrestling, as well as accommodation for simple social intercourse, would 
at once be liighly successful and would form the germ from which football and hockey clubs, 
etc., might readily come into existence". Don’t you think that more than this is required; 
the thing wliicli is most needed, and one which the Municipality ought to take up, is a recrea¬ 
tion ground. Supposing these- jieople get a Sunday off ; where are they to go; are they to loaf 
about ill the .streets ? - A. 1 quite agree with you. 

Q. So if you have healthy accommodation they want a healthy place to take their 
recreation in.-A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. They don’t get recreation in the free air. Don’t you think that also is needed ?_ 

A. Ucrtainly ; there ought to be recreation grounds. 

Q. In speaking of these emjiloyces in the above paragraph, do you also include the carders, 
jobbers, etc. ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Under the head of “ Economic position of employees ’’, you say, “ I had it sug¬ 
gested to me by a man of considerable means that most of the destitution and misery that 
prevails amongst the low'cr class of mill employees was due to their thriftlessness and waste. 
1 asked that gentleman if he had ever tried to keep and rear a family on Rs. 10 per month ’’. 
Do you know what a mill-hand gets on an average in the city ?- A. About Rs. 25 per 
family. 

Q. Then how do you say Rs, 10 ?— A. That was my question. As there are many people 
who have to live on Rs. 10 a month. 

Q. Not the factory man ?— A. There are many people in Bombay who have to live on 
Rs. 10. 

Q. There are sympathisers for the mill-hands, but none for the poor industrial men. I 
suppose they and not only the mill-hands ought to be well provided for ?— A. Certainly. 

. Q. You say, “ The average age of an employee was found to be 35 years. The hverage 
members of a family were 4-3, of which only US were earning members. The average montily 
earnings of a family were found to be Rs. 26-7-0 How do you arrive at the figure ^—A. By 
taking the replies given by the 100 men, and taking their average. I interviewed 100 em¬ 
ployees in the mills and asked them certain questions which are shown in the appendix.* 

Q. Have you verified that statement ? "What do you think the average miU-hand ! 
— A. The average man about Rs. 20. 
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Q. And the woman ? You know that gentfralfy when a man works in the mills his wife 
penwally works with him, and sometimes he has one or more wives and benefits by their 
inoomes 1 — A. It is a very undesirable practice. 


• Q. The labourers’ women filso work in the mills 'i—A. Not always. 

Q. Generally; have you got any experience of that ?— A. I do not find that their wives 
always work in the mills ; frequently, yes. 

Q. Generally he has got more than one wife, and he gets their income also. Have you 
verified this statement in your Appendix E “ The reason of all this poverty is that the rates 
of wages fixed some 50 years ago are still continued without any substantial increase or change, 
in spite of the increased prices and house rents, etc.” ?— A. No, that has been translated 
literally from this man’s statement. 

Q. You say, in regard to this man; “ He was a clerk for many years in one of the biggest 
milU in Bombay. He did not write this note for publication but has since consented to its 
being translated at my special request.” But before putting it in the. report von must have 
verified it; or did you put dowti whatever lie said ?— A. I did not confirm this statemeii!.; 
I merely inserted it"as I thought it would interest the Commission to sec what this man had to 
say. This man is a member of the tiervants of India Society. 

Q. This one statement is undoubtedly wrong, because my experience has been not only 
that as a millowncr but also as one of the members of the Millowners’ Association. We have 
found that wages have increased more than cent, per cent, within the last 20 years, while he 
says that for 50 years there has been no change.— A. That is obviously incorrect. 

Q. Have you seen the weavers who go to the mills ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have they not got on gold ornaments on their persons ? A. One cannot tell gold 
ornaments now-a-ilays, whether they arc gold or brass. 

Q. Then you say thaf these people arc God-fearing, etc—A. I do not say that. . 

Q. They say so ; do you agrei; with that statement, and that they generally pay the'debts 
of their ancestors, etc. i A. I imagine that is so ; I think they have to. 

Q If you see the Small Cause Court report you will find it quite different. And generally 

nearly 45 per cent, of these people have their own land in the countiy^ i -H. 'aat sounds 
rather large; “ landowners ” '( But you know what that means ? 

Q. They are ; but this picture here seems to be contradictory to that. 


PresiderU.—Q. Where have you made the statement about people owning their own land 1 

_That was in a discussion about the economic position: ‘‘lorty-five per cent, owned 

landed property.” 

Honhle Sir FazMio;i (Jitrrimhhoy.—Q. When you say that, you make grossly 
exaggerated statements. , 

President —Q Appendix E» is now stated to have been given on the authority of a man 
that Mr. Mirams is not prepared to back ; but you sny, “ I desire to draw the particular atten¬ 
tion of the Commission to Appendix E* which contains an account of a mill-hand s life in so 
far as his finances are concerned. It is of profound intenvst as having been wntten by a trust¬ 
worthy and experienced man who has literally ‘ been through the mill himself. Ills remarks 
as to Lw the debts of a deceased member of the family only go to burden the survivors are of 
course founded on fact.” I cannot, understand how you quote a statement that you say is not 
quite accurate ?—A. I suggest in the main it will give a fairly good idea ot the life of the 

employees. , • . 

Eon'ble Sir FazuMoij Currimbhoi/. - Q. There are many statements like this about the 
dailv wages which are grossly exaggerat. 1. Several mill-hands have received 10 per cent, 
more Wages and We have had two witnesses here, very prominent millowners, who have said 
that after getting the 10 per cent, increase of wages, the hands are Working less hours with less 
production.—A. Yes, I saw that statement. 

0 All the statements in the appendix* make a very gloomy picture. I know that if 
the i build their own chawls, and if a man is working in one factoiy, his brother may be 
working in another, and his wife in a third; or he has got his friends who live as in a chum- 
mer^o that there would be more people. If a millowner provided for 1.000 of his own men, 
o£adults will come and live with them.-A. I think it is a matter of control, isn t it . 

O But don’t you think that the mill-hand will leave that particular mill and go away, 
1 , von sav in Armendix C,* “ If one desires to house one’s own employees one must be 
uSSx^d to hoL 3 Siders per every worker in the mill. The employees do not recognize 
rKnefit of clean housing or regulations regarding sanitation and overcrowding. Do you 
^k^Tt present the miU-ha^ds are really the masters or the servants: what position do they 
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orcupy at present ?—>4. The statement you attribute to me is a quotation from a millowner, 
not my statement; but my opinion is they are very much more the servants than in otbw 
countries. 

Q. Will you just define that ?— A. Labour has not asserted itself in this country as it 
has in other countries. 

Q. Do you know how many hours the mill-hand works in the mills ^.—A. Twelve houm. 
Q. ITow many hours’ actual work 1— A. I suppose no one could answer that question 
exactly, because they are said to shirk their work. 

Q. Have you asked that question to the mill people i— A. I have seen it stated that 
the mill employees wa.ste a lot of their time by sitting down and not working. 

Q. Do you know that some of the millowners say that their mill-hands work in the mill 
not more than 8 hours regularly ? —A. As a matter of fact it would be much better if they 
reduced their hours of working to 10. 

Q. How many hours do they work here compared with other countries ?— A. 10 hours, 
y. Supposing 3 'ou reduced the working hours to 10 ; do you think in this tropical climate 
a mill-hand can work steadily in the factory for more than 4 or 5 hours at a stretch ; or would 
he go out at ititervals of 2 hours for half an hour’s rest ?■ A. That has been proved to be a 
failure. They do not like going out every half hour. One man tried the experiment of letting 
them have J hour’s intervals. 

y. But they go of their own account. Do you tliijik they can work steadily for five hours 
at a stretch ?— A. Tlie.se men are accustomed to it. Tt is their own climate. It is very undesir¬ 
able though. 

y. Then you would bring it to 8 hours ?— A. That is not for me to say. 
y. Do you compare the conditions existing here witli those in England only, or Germany 
too '! • A. England. 

y. Not .Japan ?—A No. 

y. Tlicrc they work 8 hours steadily 1^-A. Eairly steadily, 
y. Anil they are more skilled and can produce better ?— A. Yes. 
y. If these mill-hands worked 8 hours in the factory they would not be able to produce 
so mueii as the Lancashire man ?- -/!. They have not the same keenness. 

y. Tiiey have no stamina ; the climate is against them. Tney are not able to produc e 
the same amount as an 8-hour production in other countries where they have more skilled 
labour.—A. 1 agree. 

y. Then they must close down ?— A. I did not mention 8 hours, 
y. In ID hours how much will they produce ?— A. Tiie mills are jiaying heavy divi¬ 
dends now. 

y. The dividends are paid, but other people arc making money too. Tiiese are excep¬ 
tional eireiimstanccs ; we aie not going to have War for centuries ; 1 speak of normal cona¬ 
tions ; don’t talk of the profits we are making now; other companies are making the same 
all over the world.- For some yeare the millowners have done very well, 
y. How many years ?— A. Five or G years. 

y. Not 5 or G years ; only for the past, 4 years, but soinetimes they have come to iufiol- 
veucy too. 

Preaulenl. — Q. Do you know their average earnings ?— A. I have not the figures. 

Hon’bk Sir Faziithhny Currimbhoy.- Q. 'i'ou don’t know what percentage they earn on 
the capital — A. 1 have seen the figures, they are enormous. 

President.- Q. What do you mean by “ enormous ” ? Do you refer to normal times I 
— A. I cannot give you the figures. 

Honble Sir Faztdbhoy Currimbhoy.- Q. You found it enormous even before War times ?— 
A. I said they are paying enormous dividends now. ** 

Q. Do you think that, w'hen normal t imes return, it will be possible for Indian miilB, 
if they work 10 hours, to compete and produce the same amount that the skilled labour of 
Europe or Japan produces 1 — A. What I say is if we reduce the hours of labour in the mills 
we will get as large an output as we are getting at the present moment; that is the experience 
of manufacturers in different parts of the world. 

y. I speak of Indian conditions ; have you asked any man Who Was connected with siq^ 
factory to give you an independent view ?— A. It has not been .tried. 

Q. But if they are not able to compete successfully with other parts of the world, wiurt 
fire they to do—close down 1—A, The question does not arise, if my hypothesis is correct. 

* ' I 
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V* That 18 what we heard from the people. Mr. Saklatvaia gave evideuoe that they 
would not be able to give the same production if ypu run down from 12 to 10 hours.—4. That 
18 contradictory to the opinion of factory owners in different parts of the world. 

• Q. That is because they have skilled labour.—4. Then improve the skill of your labour. 

^ C- That you cannot do only with shorter hours; you have got to give them education, 
which they should have got many years ago.— A. I combine in my recommendations educa¬ 
tion, housing, etc. 

Mr. A. ChaUerton, Q. In connection with your scheme to establish a settlement some 
distance out at Matunga, has any .estimate been framed as to the cost of bringing labour to the 
mills and taking them home at night ?— A. I estimate \ anna per head a day. It would pay 
the electric tramways to do that. 

Q. Is the congestion in the municipal limits increasing ?—4. Oh yes, distinctly. 

Q. Is there any prohibition in regard to erecting new mills in the municipal area ?— 
4. No, there is no prohibition. 

Q. They can go on adding to the congestion ?—4. Yes. 

Q. Is vherc any scheme for establishing industrial suburbs beyond the limits of the con¬ 
gested area ?—4. No official scheme. There arc several co-operative societies talking about 
the prection of houses for the middle class, but nothing for the poorer working classes. 

Q. Then to prevent these from going from bad to worse, would it not be advisable to frame 
regulations regarding the amount of land which must be around each factory or mill, so as to 
provide sufficient accommodation for the working people ? -4. It would, if it were possible. 
Is the suggestion to house them in the compound of the mill ? 

Q. Provided there is a sufficient area of land around each factory ?—4. In immediate 
proximity to the factory ? Personally I am against tliat. I think a mill employee would be 
all the better for being a-little removed from the factory. _ • 

Q. Against that you have the cost of removing them ?—4. Oq the other hand you have 
got cheaper land; the further you go, the cheaper the land. 

Q. A'qu say there is no scheme at present, under official consideration, foa the creation 
of industrial suburbs ?—4. That is so. 

Q. The present state of things must be remedied to some e.vtent. The question is how ? 
Would you prohibit mills from being erected within a certain distance of the city in addition 
to your scheme for providing bousing accommodation ? -4. I think they should bo taken 
right away to the north of the island. They should not be allowed to be built anywhere in 
the centre. 


Additionau Written Evidence 
of Mr. A. E. Mirams, F.S.I., F.S.A., F.R.Saii.I., M.T.P.I., etc. 

{svbmilted after oral examination). 

In the first part of my evidence, I indicated that in my opinion it is now generally recog¬ 
nized that the provision of decent housing accommodation for the working classes is one of the 
problems which call for immediate attention in this country. It is clear that for some years 
there has been an annual deficienev in the town and island of Bombay between the number of 
houses built and the number required (see page 24, line .10 of the Memorandum of Evidence). 
It will be observed from the diagram shewing the growth of labour during the past 20 years 
that there has been an increase of total employees in factorios in the Bombay Presidency of 
100 per cent. Incidentally it may bo noted that the number of children employed has during 
that period increased by 150 per cent. This growth of industry has naturally supplied private 
enterprise with an opportunity of providing reasonable living accommodation for tho increased 
population of the larger towns but tho new accommodation has not kept pace with the demand, 
with the result that overcrowdii^ is steadily increasing. Now when private enterprise has failed 
to make adequate housing provision, the question is who is to do it; and it seems to me perfectly 
(■ clear that employers of labour are not justified in encouraging emigration from the mofussil 
unless they are prepared to see that the employee has sufficient wages to prevent him from 
beepming a public nuisance. This may seem strong language, but it must at once bo seen that 
the man who cannot maintain himself and his family in common decency is undoubtedly a public 
nuisance; or at any rate tends to throw an increased burden on the public purse, e.g., the cost of 
preserving the public peace and law and order, and of remedial measures against insanitation 
diseases and epidemics. (A time may come when it may bo found necessary, if employers of 
labour do not pay a wage sufficient to maintain life under decent conditions, to introduce Wages 
Boards as was done in England under the Corn I’roduction Act.) 

If thin argument is taken to its logical conclusion, then it is perfectly clear that every em¬ 
ployer of labour has some responsibility thrown upon him to see that his employees are properly 
^used. ilow far he alone as compared with the Local Authority is so responsible and how much 
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of the burden he should bear are matters which it will be very difficult to arbitrarity d^e. 
But it would seem that to some extent at any rate, employers should be called upon either 
to house or contribute towards a housing scheme. This contribution could properly be based 
upon the number of persous employed by each factory owner. The employee for the purpose 
of this tax might be considered to be any adult male employee in receipt of not more than thirty 
rupees a month. 

Assuming an average capital cost to house one family is one thousand rupees (inclusive 
of cost of laud, cost of building, cost of amenities, such as play-grounds, schools, etc.), it would 
not be an unfair thing to ask the employer to contribute his share towards the housing of 20 per 
cent, of the employes. Taking 6 per cent, on the capital sum of rupees one thousand to re¬ 
present interest oji loan and sinking fund for repayment of same, the sum necessary comes to 
Es. CO per year per head of employee to bo housed ; and since it is proposed above, that the em¬ 
ployer should be responsible for the housing of only 20 per cent, of his employees, the tax would 
come to onc-fifth of mjHws sixty or rupees twelve per head of employee per annum, over the 
totol number of employees in a factory, assuming the employer has made no housing provision 
at the date of rticovery of tlie tax. Employers of labour who have provided housing for 20 
per cent, or more of th(“ir employees might be exempt from the tax. Employers who have 
provided for less tlian 20 per cent, will pay the tax on the difference between the number pro¬ 
vided, and tlie .20 per cent, at Its. CO per annum per employee (or at rupees 12 per year per 
employee) on live times the mimber, i.e., to say exemption from the tax will bo given for •five 
times the mmiber of employees housed, and the remaining employees woidd be taxed at Rs. 12 
per year per employee. This would in practice worh' :i.s below: 


Tutfil niinibci of adult iimlo 
umjdoyooM in a factory oarnin^; 
not nioro than Kh. ^0 a month. 

Number houst'd liy 
employer. 

Numhor taxed. 

Contribulion at one 
rnpec per head per 
month. 

V 



Rs. 

5(KI 

Nil. 

.500 

500 

500' 

50 ’ 

250 

260 

500 

70 j 

150 

150 

500 

100 : 

Nil. 

Nil. 

500 

200 : 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Th<i legal rcBponsibilitv of tfic, employer would eease when he has paid tiie tax. And he 
Would be con8idcr(!d to liave provided working class bousing wlien he lets a double roomed tene¬ 
ment which is sanitaiy and in every other way lit for habitation at a rent of not more than Rs. i 
per month. In Bombay the Mutiicipal Commissioner might be the person who would decide 
whether a hoiuiing provision made by an employer of kbour is adequate and whether the said 
employer is entitled to a total or partial exemption from the “ Housing Tax.” 

The Local Authority should then fulfil its share by undertaking the provision of samtary 
"bousing in suitable places with all the necessary amenities and of maintaining and looking after 
tbe labour colonies. And it would be for Government to accept their part of the responsibility 
either by guaranteeing the loan to be raised or advancing the capital at a low rate of 
interest. 

The total numb(>r of male adult employees in factories in Bombay City at end of December 
1917 earning Rs. 30 or less per mouth was 1.28,214 and the amount of tax recoverable 
per annum as suggested above would be Rs. 15,38,568. This would represent a capital sum of 
Rs. 2,56,42,800, and at 6 per cent, would be enough for the provision of 25,642 tenements, thus 
housing 1,02,568 persons. This would afford a very great relief to the existing condition. This 
accommodation would be insufficient to meet the full demand but at the outset the contributors 
would be entitled to accommodation for theii' employees in proportioji to the amounts of contri¬ 
bution, and as near the factory as possible. But in filling future vacancies priority of applica- ,, 
tion would be given preference. ^ "41 

The annual tax which represents 6 per cent, on the capital sum would go to meet interest" 
on capital at 5 per cent, and sinking fund for repayment of capital within 40 years (1 per bent, 
of capital to be accumulated at 5 per cent). The cost of maintenance of the houses will bemet 
out of a rent to be recovered from the persons housed. The charges for maintenance should not 
exceed from 2 to 2 5 per cent, of the outlay or Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per year per tenement. Thus 
a monthly rent of Rs. 4 per tenement would amply meet the annual outgoings and provide a 
surplus which latter should be utilized for improvements of the labour colonies. Supervision 
over these colonies must be eflicient without being rigorous. Overcrowding must not be allowed. 
Only genuine gtiests and relations of the occupant of a tenement should be allowed to occupy 
a tenement for a limited number of days, say eight days in a month. The colonies should b» 
self-contained and should provide all the ordinary necessities of life, such as a .temple, m 






cliQol, a baiaar, a daily, a cinema theatrd, a marriage hall, etc. Inde^ they shoold be mo« 
lernus^ and improved prototypes of the employees’ old village. If this is aimed at the em- 
)loyee« would be encouraged to settle down permanently. 

The land necessary for colonies should be bought without delay as land values in and 
wound Bombay are constantly rising owing to causes economic, as well as artificial (such 
IS the Improvement Trust Schemes). 

It would not be possible in all oases in Bombay to house the employees very near them 
bctories owing to the prohibitive value of land in these locahties, but large areas of cheap land 
ire available not far from the mill centres at Worli and Matunga (see map)*; the latter district 
bemg served by a tram route. Arrangements for transport should be made by the Local 
Authority with the Railway and Tramway Comjjanies for the running of special cars every morn¬ 
ing and evening and the issue of cheap passes to factorv’ employees. The cost of running electno 
cars inclusive of depreciation of rolling stock and permanent way, based on an average of three 
years prior to the war is 5‘36 annas per car mile. The seating capacity of a two car tram is 
81 persons. Thus twelve annas a month per head for a distance of 3 miles equivalent to four 
annas per head per month per mile would cover costs. 

It may be noted that the Great Eastern Railway Company in England can afford to run 
trains for workmen at a charge of one anna for a ten mile journey and make a handsome profit, 
the cost per train mile being two shillings and six pence. , , • , . j 

At present in many cases the wives of the em])loye*e8 carry the meals of their husbands to 
tho factories every day at the appointed time. This would not be possible when the employees 
would be living at a distance from their factories, but an easy solution seems to he in the eucoui- 
acement of licensed tuiting houses, where fresh rice and cuny' could be obtained. It tactoiy 
owners provide the necessary accommodation within their compounds, the employe^ mght 
arrange this amongst themselves on co-operative lines ; and there is no reason why this should 
not be as cheap or cheaper than present arrangements. 4 .i,„ 

It may be argued that because in Enghind no compulsory levy on factoiy owners fo”he 
■purpose of providing housing aceommodation is provided, it Would not be fair to make such a 
levy in India. But I suggest that a comparison between the two countries will at once shew 
thS this contention could not be borne out in fact. For the purpose of this comparison it 
would be equitable to consider the type of factory in Bombay whwh employs as a class a very 
large prop^ion of the working classes, nz., the cotton mills, and discuss it in relation to cotton 

"'‘"^IntKst place, it must be considered tha1, the wages paid per opwative in Fmgland are 
at least three times greater than are paid in this countiy. I know the efhciency 
worker is superior to that of the Indian, but therein lies the opportunity of the Indian miU- 
owner bv improvinc the environment of his employees, to reotify this. 

Thei/again the payment in this country by way of rates and taxes for nmmcipal and national 
Bcmces are very much less than in England. I should like to have shown the Merence statw- 
ticallv by a comparison between the rateable Value per loom and spindle in this country with 
several mills I recently inspected in England, but I fear thjs could not be conclusive as the con- 
Son and age of the mills, the amount of machinery, the proportion between loo^ and 
SirhilveTmill varies ekormonsly, e.g., a mill which will hold 80.000 weft sp.nto will 
oW hold 65,500 twist spindles and a shed which will hold 600 looms of 40 rrod ^ ^ 

hold 400 looms of 60" reed space, while the value is the same, thus a definite rate per loom or 
Sdle is h^^ible. but I am able and have shown in the following table m the •'ase of 5 ^ 
teken at random in Bombay, what the payments made m respect of ^ 

® if the same rates and taxes were imposed upon them, as are m ^orce.m M^ter And 
here it should be noted that machinery in England is assessed to municipal taxation while m 

taWe'^ako indicates that if my proposals for a contribution 
adopted, the payment made as the result of the addition of the contribution to 
• muLip^il taxM in. Bombay, would still be far less than if the mills were assessed at the same 

rate as in Manchester. _ 


FropoHed housing j 


Nameoi mill. 

Municipal taxes. [ 

tax at Es. 12 per 
annum per head 
of male adult 
employee earning 
Its. 30 or less 
per month. 

Total of 
columns 

2 and 3. 

Rates payable tn 
Manchester at 8s. 

7<f. in the pound. 

1 

2 ' 

3 

i 

1 ® 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

iis: 

14,368 

9,158 

5,646 

2,274 

41,414 

Rs. 

18,000 

16,284 

11.472 

10,008 

31,956 

K«. 

32,358 

26,442 

17,118 

12,282 

73,370 

its. 

62,118 

54,976 

47,702 

33,836 

132,909 
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I am convinced that if my proposak are accepted an enormous improvement will be effect* 
ed in the condition of the wortog classes of this country. 

In conclusion I briefly summarise my recommendations 

I. The only way to improve bad housing conditions that exbt, is to improve the ooncU- 
tions ; that is to say 

(1) to compel the owners by legal enactment to allow no room to be occupied that is 
not sanitary, 

(2) to keep the rooms sanitary, and 

(3) to penalize overcrowding. 

II. The very least the G. I. P. and B. B. & G. I. Kailway Companies can now do k to 
provide accommodation for their employees outside the island, and I strongly recom¬ 
mend that action be taken to enforce this being done. 

III. The sunple plain type of cottage of ground floor, or at most two storey construction 
is what is needed in suburban localities to meet modern requirements. 

IV. I know of no better way in which cheap housing can be provided than by the Local 
Authorities acquiring largo areas of suburban agricultural land at wholesale prices, 
developing them and offering building plots at very low rentals on suitable 
conditions. 

V. In many instances owners of factories find it difficult to obtain land by private treaty. 
T recommend that (lovorument should accpiire lauds for factory owners at normal 
prices and lease them for long periods at low grounds rents or resell them outright 
to the jrerson undertaking to build working class accommodation. Where the case 
merits it, Government may see its way to forego for a substantial period soma or 

of the non-agricultural assessment on such lauds. This would bo a direct oncoui'af 
, ment to the builder, who as a quid pro quo would of courae be required to subscri 
. to certain simple building regulations, safeguarding the development. 

VI. A suggested specific for mitigating the povt^rty of wage earners is the system of ( 
opemtion between the employer and employed. Profit sharing has been tried wi 
coitsiderable success in many industrial and commercial undertakings. To a limit 
eictent this is what I am pleading for when I ask the employers to spend somethi 
more than they have in the past, on improving the environment of their own poopk 

^^I. I recommend that itumicipalities should grant concessions or e,\emptions in rospe 
of rates and taxes, at any rate for a term of years, on houses built for occupation 
the Working classes. I have come to the deliberate conclusion that as far as the pom 
classes are concerned salvation cannot be obtained unless the municipalities of o 
towns take definite action themselves to erect houses and also encourage private ent( 
prise by granting concessions such as I have mentioned. 

VIII. I am strongly of opinion that whoever dLshouses a number of persons compulsor 
should be comjwlled to provide before demolition, housing accommodation for 
least 50 per cent, of the persons dishoused. 

' IX. It is increasitigly evident that the education of the poorer classes must go hand 
hand with the provision of good housing, but 

Ist—The education must be elastic enough to enable the discovery of aptitude a: 
capacity; 

2nd—Its aim should bo to reveal as far as possible to the semi-dormant mind a n 
idea of the conditions under which it lives. 

3rd—It should aim at the development of wholesome mental interests, and a robi 
health of body, in short the training of character. 

X. I recommend that the provision of social institutes for working men should 1 
encouraged. 

XI. As a remedy for drunkenness, change the environment and the old school will £ 
a natural death by effluxion of time. 

XII. As remedies for indebtedness I suggest:— 

(а) Registration of all money-lenders. 

(б) Limitation of interest. 

(c) Imposition of “ Dam Dupat ” (i.e., that no money-lender is able to recover m< 

than double the amount lent). w 

[d) Legislation somewhat on the hues of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act,^8’ 

for aU persons, whether agriculturists or not. ^ 

XIII. The opening of co-operative shops on a large scale should be assisted. Faotc 
owners who are not disposed to start co-operative shops themselves, I urge to t 
the licensmg of provision shops within their premises. 
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WiTNESS No. 330. 

Mr. G. H. Thiselton-Dyer, M.A.. A.M.T.(I.E.. Mechanical Engineer to the 
Government of Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Assistance in Marketing Products. 

Experience of commercial museums is confined to those at Kew and South Kensington 
in England. It may not be known that the museums at Kew are largely used by manufacturers 
as well as by students of economic botany. 

In these museums may be seen the natural products of all countries side by side with the 
manufactured goods in all stages which are made from them. 

The museum of woods is a striking example where almost every kind of wood may bo seen 
^ith examples of their ns?. 

The engineering and science museums at South Kensington are of the greatest value from 
educational and commercial points of view. The absence of museums in this Presidency is 
most striking and it is thought that great benefit would accrue from the establishment of such 
institutions in the big towns. 

A collection of woods, grasses, fibres, stones and other materials found in and near the 
Bombay Presidency with suggestive examples of their use, cost and distribution would, if situat¬ 
ed in Bombay, bo both stimulating and useful. 

^ Small museums shoulc^ bo found in all large towns where exhibits of local and cottage 
JjlduBtries and products could be shown. Examples of well made furniture and other useful 
•rticlos should bo kept to encourage craftsmen and in addition a certain number of modern 
tools with prices. 

It is doubtful whether the publication of lists or the exhibition of articles imported by 
Govermnent would be helpful as the majority of these goods are stocked by shops in India to 
meet the demands of Municipalities, Native States and Local Boards who require similar 
articles. 

In this respect it is thought that periodical exhibitions on the lines of those carried out by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England would do good. 

Such exhibitions of really useful, well tried labour saving devices, products, demonstrations 
of processes of manufacture, etc., enable many people who do not travel to see these things and 
watch them working. It is no good taking round the latest {ad or toy engine. These will only 
give disappointment and do harm. Prizes might be given to local craftsmen for good work 
exhibited, such as a well made door or table or a good forging. 

There are many who advocate considerable changes in the rules for purchasing stores 
with the idea of giving officers groat freedom, facilitating local purchases and assisting Indian 
industries. 

It is felt, however, that as local industries increase more and more orders will have to be 
|)laoed in India, but safeguards with regard to suitability, inspection and price will have to be 
introduced in order that the high standard of qu^ity rightly insisted on by Government may be 
worked up to. 

At the present time there arc few a'-t.iclos of local manufacture which come up to the 
•tandard of goods supplied by the Directof General, and it is unfortunate that the tendency of 
Indian manufacturers appears to be to quote pricos^which closely follow the prices paid for 
goods obtained on indent to London, although it is assumed that the cost of production is 

It.:i|iiiwt be remembered, also, that officers when ordering locally can only be guided by 
nntaloghes or quotations in the majority of cases and in consequence are likely to purchase 
unsuit^jior inferior articles under the impression that they are getting what they require. 

Under existing circumstances much time is taken up obtaining prices of goods which are 
to be indented for, and it is also often difficult to know the best firms to approach for quotations 
or advj®. Rate lists and the Director General’s yearly nmniug contracts do not appear to 
be avufflfcle in many offices, andAhe question whether the price of local goods is favourable is 
ffiffioiilt to decide. 

• 

I discussed with the Director General of Stores in late 1915 an idea of establishing a sort 
of office in India through which ail indents would be sent before transmission to 

London. 
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The function of this ofiSce would be to— 

(1) Check all indents and see if they are sufficiently clear and descriptive so that future 
cables and correspondence may be avoided. 

(2) Maintain a list of current prices, catalogues and general information so that indenting 

officers could obtain all particulars when preparing indents. 

(3) Obtain a thorough knowledge of local nianufacturers and their capabilities so that 
advice could be given when and where goods should be obtained locally. 

In this connection running contracts could be established in India for the supply of certain 
articles which should include many petty stores which are now purchased by 
executive engineers for their district stores. 

(4) Indents for local jjurehase should be placed with this office and a staff of inspectors 
would be maintained to test and see that quality is up to standard. 

There are many useful functions which such an office could perform,and it is thought that 
as industries increase and more local purchases are made it will be absolutely necessary to hAV|| 
a (lovernment buying agency or agencies in India on the lines indicated above. 

The present sy,stem of inspection of local purchases by the Railway Board is not 
salisfuctorv inasmuch as the articles which are inspected are limited, and new manufactured 
stores, ordinary stores and articles not manufacttirerd in India cannot be inspected by this 
depart-ment. 

Teats can be carried out at the (Jovernment' Tost House, Alipore, but the whole system of 
inspection and testing has to be arranged for by the officer ordering the goods, which means 
considerable trouble and delay. >.11 

With regard to changes in the rules it is hoped that the following draft rule, which % 
understand is still under consideration by Government, will be brought into force. ** 

The establishment of more branches of good British manufacturing firms will reduce the 
number .of agencies and.as far as engineering is concerned, must open up afield for the employ- ' 
ment of Indian ongincera with college education. Any branch of a firm doing business in India 
successfully requires an office staff, draughtsmen, erectors and fitters to put up the machinery 
and ultimately, repair works which if, is probable will develop into small factories for the 
manufacture of parts and even comjdete machines. 

The draft rule referred to is intended to be No. -i (c) of the Stores Rules. 

Plant and machinery may be purchased from branches establislied in India of manufac¬ 
turing firms of repute which are borne on the list of the Stores Department of the India Office, 
subject to the following conditions :— 

(i) That the branch firm maintains a staff of expert mechanics capable of erecting and 

maintaining the plant and machinery required, is approved by the Government of 
India and is included in the list of firms approved. 

(ii) That the actual price of the goods (exclusive of any expenditure representing cost of 
erection by the firm) is as low as that at which articles of the sawc can be 
obtained through the India Office. 

(iii) That the cost of the supply does not exceed the limits prescribed in rule 13 for purchases 
made under rule o. 


'framing of Labour and Supermaion. 

To improve the efficiency and skill of workmen I think Government might help by recog¬ 
nizing trades .such as carpenters, blacksmiths, stone masons, plastereis, painters, etc., and tafcejjj 
some really skilled representatives into permanent Government employment. These me^, woujd ‘ 
act as working foremen 011 big works, set a high standard of work and help other men to know- 
aud carry out good work in addition to affording a valuable stimulus to other men to .obtain 
such appointments. At the present time many skilled workmen have never seen good work but 
there are numbers who can do excellent work if they are closely supervised and encouraged. 

Government should set an example by insisting on good work in every branch of 
construction, no matter whether it-is a Ist, 2nd or 3rd class building. * 

ludentriai scIkmiI,. ^ jg understood that industrial schools have been a failure jn India but it seems possible 
that some system might be devised to make them successful. Possibly if the boys oie.piid 
. for what they make and receive sufficient encouragement to make them keen, a differfflJt ^te 
of things might be hoped for. At any rate, further experiments might be tried. 
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It is probably best that all educational institutions should be under one department, and 
the Education Department, provided it is reinforced with technical advisors and inspectors, has 
the necessary machinery for carrying on such work. Technical advice would be given by 
ofBcers of the Industrial Department working in conjunction with special technical education 
inspectors be'onging to the Education Department. No form of dual control is desirable. 

Supervisors and skilled managers require a course of practical training on works after 
leaving school or college. Each large Government work should have several apprentices 
or pupils attached and in addition arrangements could be made with firms and railway works 
to take a limited number, but in all cases the man directly responsible for training the pupil 
should be paid a premium, otherwise he will not interest himself in the students. 

Of recent years there has been much improvement in the courses at engineering colleges 
and they have become more practical, but it is thought that, particularly with regard to the 
Poona Engineer ng College, the whole atmosphere of the place savours too much of the Univer¬ 
sity and not sufficiently of the hard life which engineers have to lead. Teclinical college boys 
should be trained by men who have spent some time in or on works and not by pure Professors, 
as it is particularly necessary in this country (where it is so difficult to arrange for practical 
graining after college) for studqjits to realize at an early age that success can only be achieved 
' ny hard work with hmids and brain. 

It is hoped that in time every school boy will be taught a little hand work such as car¬ 
pentry, model making, gardening, collecting, etc,, so that some of them will have useful hobbies 
in after life. How many students at the Engineering College amuse themselves in their spare 
time w'ith a box of tools or have a useful hobby ? 

The want of uniformity in the standard of certificated engineers and also in the Acts relat- Mechanical 
ing to boiler inspections requires immediate action. There should be one Boiler Inspection 
. Act for the whole of India and one standard for certificated engineers. " 

'hi 

In Bombay engineera In charge of steam prime movers are required to have a Ist, 2nd or 
Urd class certificate according to the size of the plant. Engines for agricultural purposes are 
exempt and do not appear to suffer. 

Now that mechanical engineering is well established in India it seems very doubtful if 
this system of compulsory certificated engineers should bo continued. It might well be left 
to the discretion of the owner whether he employs a 1st, 2ud or 3rd class man. The 3rd class 
men are practical but many have not sufficient education to advance although they are good 
useful engine drivers. Many 2nd and Ist class men have nothing but a little bad theory, and 
knowmg very well that they must be employed according to the Act, make themselves com¬ 
fortable on high pay and leave all the work to 3rd class or uncortificated men.. 

General Official Administration and Organizalion. 

Boards of all descriptioius unless constituted like the local Government Board or Board of Provincial 
Trade in England (which never meet) are the surest way of preventing progress especially in “■'sanization. 
India whore leave and transfers bring such frequent changes. 

The development of industries in a province should bo directed by one man with a capable 
staff. Such a man should have a general scientific education followed by a certain amount of 
business training which would enable him to grasp the rudiments of technical problems and know 
what action was necessary. 

He would be able to direct the lines on which research or experiments were needed and 
know where to go for advice. It is probable that there is quite sufficient scope for a director 
in each province as each director would have to be in close touch with local conditions and men. 

An Imperial Department would never b“ able to fulfil these conditions in the same way. 

Organization of Technical and Scientific Deparlments. 

The Agricultural Engineer to Oovernt.ient already gives technical advice but the Expert advioe, 
t' Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Departments do not undertake private work without 
'permission. 

The Mechanical Engineering Department is newly constituted, and it is hoped that after 
the Whr it will be strengthened so that advice can be given to assist industries. 

These departments could then work in conjunction with but not under the control of 
a Provincial Director of Industries who would have on his staff any additional experts that 
he found necessary (such as a good chemist) and be directly responsible to the Provincial 
Govenpnent. 

Experts should be engaged on adequate salaries and on a temporary basis, and as they 
will be older than the majority of men coming to this country, they should be provided with a 
‘ good Provident Fund in preference to a pension. 
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Encouragement should be given for aU Government technical officers to keep up-to-date 
by going on deputation whenever they are on leave. Deputation for studying works, etc., » 
now granted in special cases and is most valuable but the system by which sanction has to be 
obtained from the Secretory of State is rather cumbersome and takes a very long time to 
obtain. 

Government have always sanctioned expenditure on technical and scientific books which 
are required in this office but there is rcKiin for a good reference library in Bombay which could 
be administered in connection with a museum. 

Other forms of Govenmmil Ar'ion. 

Poitlaud cement and steel are both very important products which may vary consider¬ 
ably in quality and it is desirable that Government certificates should be obtainable by pur¬ 
chasers. Arrangements could probably be made with the Kail way Board, who are large 
consumers of steel and cement, to extend their inspection to the total output of these two 
articles. 


General. 

Cheap power will be required moie and more in the future and the present tendency in tllo 
Bombay I’res'dcnoy (apart from hydro electric power) is to use either fuel oil or kerosene- 
oil to work oil engines. 

Both these oils are imported and tlie development of home made fuel is neglected. 

(.'hareoal is a most excellent fuel to use in siietum gas producers and it is thought that 
with the large aufount of small and waste timber found in part.s of this Presidency a useful 
industry could be w-orked up by encouraging the manufacture of charcoal on modem lines, 
possibly with the recovery of by-products. 

Cheap building materials aie necessaiy to assist the, development of towns, town-planning 
schemes, etc. The bricks made in the Deccan are not good but there is brick earth which will 
make excellent bricks f modern methods are used. There is a big field for enterprise in this 
direction. ^ 

Floor and roof tiles aie imported in vast quantities, yet it is undeistood that excellent tilei 
have been made fiom local earths at the School of Art in Bombay and the whole method of 
manufacture is ready and waiting for somebody to take up on a commercial scale. 

The salt industry which is under Government control requires thorough investigation by 
a competent chemist as there are a large number of diflerent useful chemicab which can be 
extracted from the waste lujuor. 

A shoit time after the war began iMagnesium chloride (used in B})iuniug milb) became 
very scarce owing to its foreign origin. An Indian chemist set to work and produced it in 
commercial quant'ties from the Kharaghoda waste salt liquor at a small factory he put down in 
Ahmedabad. It is not known liow he is progressing now but he was severely handicapped 
at first by taxation on the liquor he used and terminal tax in Ahmedabad. 

Many other articles, such as glass, buttons, apparel, hardware, matches, textiles and toy#, 
are imported in enormous quantities especially from Japan. There must be some cause why 
these things cannot be produced in India in sufficient quantities and of proiier quality to satbfy, 
at any rate, home consumption. 

Oral Evidence, 2Jkd Xovemkek 1917. , 

Mr. G. A. TIwnms. Q. You say, " J discussed w-ith the Director General of Stores in 
late 1915 an idea of establishing a sort of branch office in India.” Then you enumerate the 
functions of tliat office, and the fourth function is -- Indents for local purchase should be placed 
with this office and a staff of iiuspectors should be nmiiitained to test and see that quality is tip 
to standard.” This staff of inspectors will be under the officer representing the Director Gene¬ 
ral of Stores ?■ -A. 1 think so, m the same way that they have their inspectors in London. 

Q. When they inspect the articles of local purchase they will be under an officer of the 
Government of India I— A. I am not quite sure how it will work out. My idea was tliat 
the ] brector General of Stores is a sort of agent at home and he would have hb local agent out 
here. He will purchase things from home or purchase them out here. If he cannot get teem* 
out here lie will forward the indent home to the head office. 

V- And this officer will be serving two masters l—A. I think it will be much btoter if' 
he is quite dbtinot. 




Q. Will there then be-two officers, one officer inspeoting the local purdiase of stores and • 
another to represent the Director General at home t~A. The Director General of Stores 
inspects all goods that come out here. He would have his local agent at Bombay or wherever 
it was, and the latter would have his stafi of inspectors who would inspect the things he. pur¬ 
chases locally. If an Executive Engineer in a remote district orders a thing from Bombay he 
cannot see it and inspect it, and he is not a good buyer as a rule because he does not know where 
to go. If he can write to this office in Bombay and say I want such and such goods, this 
office would know exactly where to put their finger on them in India or else if they could 
not be got in India, an indent would be sent to Loudon. 

Q. Would it not be better to have an Indian Director General of Stores in India, in Bom¬ 
bay or Calcutta ?— A. I do not think it will matter very much. My idea is to concentrate all 
indents in one man. I have to inspect a certain number of indents, and in almost every case 
there is a great deal wrong with them. They are not properly explained. The complaints 
that we do not get proper things from the India Store Department are partly due to the fact 
that the indents do not accurately describe in detail what the officers want. My idea was to 
have a man in Bombay. All indents would go to him and be scrutinized, and he would see 
whether it was possible to understand them and whether all was in order as regards quantity, 
price, etc. He would either send the indents home or buy the articles locally. 

‘ Q. Cannot the officer making the specification make it clear what he wants 1—A. Not 
in every case, because it requires considerable practice to specify details. I have been told 
by Government to scrutinize certain of these indents, and as an example, one indent for cast 
iron pipes did not specify the working pressure or the thickness of metal required. 

Q. You have made indents yourself ?— A. I have not made many, but have been 
responsible for specifications in a fair number. 

Q. Have you been .satisfied with what has been sent out ?— A. I have been more than 
satisfied. One particular case I could give as a very good example of the trouble taken. I 
was very’ anxious to get a particular kind of oil engine. I specified an oil engine in the indent 
and asked specially whether it could be supplied from a particular maker as they do not as a 
rule like being restricted to a particular maker. They wrote back and said that they would 
not supply this maker’s engines at all, so I wrote and asked why. A report was received stating 
that there had been great trouble with the question of spare parts with this maker’s engines 
which were not interchangeable, and on that account the Stores Department had given up 
ordering this particular make of engine. Another maker’s engine was recommended, of a 
similar type, which has done very well. That is the way they protect us, and it is m(»t valuable. 

Q, The fault lies not so much on the Director General at home for sending out thing* 
which were not ordered, as on the people in not ordering what they want ?— A. 1 think to 
some extent. I spent a day in talking with the inspectors in London, and they showed me 
indents, and said “ What are we to send for these things ? They are not properly described. 
Are we to write or cable about small items like these or sliall we send what we believe to be 
required ?” 

Q. What you really want is a responsible officer out here to inspect all the indents, and 
it does not matter whether he is under the Director General in England or under the Govern¬ 
ment of India?— A. Yes, I think the officer should be well in touch with home prices, home 
specifications and the Director General’s contracts. 1 ask the Director General to send me 
out all useful running contracts for my branch of work, and I have also got a complete list of 
his specifications. Very few officers seem to have got these in theii offices. 

Q. Would you have a permanent man out here, or would he have to be sent out here for 
short period*' ? If you have a permanent man he will have to rely entirely upon catalogues. 
Would not the man get out of date here ''.--A. I was thinking that he would be absolutely 
fed with information from London, as if were, otherwise he would tend to get out of date 
unless he went home, and had a good lound periodically. 

Q. The second function of the office is “ Maintain a list of current prices, catalogues 
and general information so that indenting officers could obtain all particulars when preparing 
' indents.” He will receive this from the Director General’s office at home ? A. Yes. 

Q. Is not such a list maintained in India at present by any one ?—*4. 1 do not know 
of one. 

Qi And there is no place you can go to and se.e all the catalogues and price lists ?— A, 

I am trying to start that in our new central workshops. We have got the idea of having a 
proper engineering catalogue library. Executive engineers and others sometimes write now 
to know where to get a thing and we are generally able to help them. 1 hope to increase this 
useful side a good deal, and get an up to date catalogue library. Our difficulty is to know 
where to buy in India, and for this reason we are not good buyers, lu this connection museums 
would be of assistance. My idea of a museum is not so much for exhibiting' things that come 
out from home as for exhibiting things that are made in this country, so that we can know where 
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we can get them. As an example many brass articles, door hinges, bolts and a lot of othet 
things are made in India and they are made in many places. Some of them are v^ry w dl made, ' 
but the difficulty is jto know where to get hold of them. 

Q. This representative of the Director General of Stores—^he would be in charg' of this,^ 
museum and be responsible for keeping it ?— A. Yes. That is a very good idea. 

Q. He would also know whether a thing should be bought in India or at home 1 A. Yes, 

Q. He would have to have a fairly large stafi under him ?—d. Yes. He woul3 have 
a very competent inspecting staff, 

Q. He will be in touch with the main factories in the country ?— A. Yes. 

Q. He will probably have to send a man to inspect them ?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is not sufficient to see samples of products, but to see the things actually made 
there ?—d. In certain cases articles can be ordered from samples and sent to the dep6t to be 
inspected and passed or rejected. Large and complicated articles will have to be inspected 
during manufacture. 

Q. Would he actually pass the things? Would he have a testing house?—i. Yes. 
He would use the ci^isting testing houses, but I think it would be advisable, as the business 
grew up, to have his own testing house. 

Q. You also recommend the establishment of more branches of good British manufac¬ 
turing firms in this country. What is their position in relation to this Government official ? 
—A. Yes. I think he would buy from them. 

Q. Would the indenting officer be able to go direct to these branches or would he have 
to go through this man ?—A. Personally I should prefer that he should go through this man. 

Q. Everything in this country should be bought by that individual >~A. t think so. 
My experience is that we arc not good buyers in the Public AVorks Departnrent, simply because 
we have, not got the time to go thoroughly into the question and to know where we can get the 
cheapest market. If we have got somebody who has got the information at his fingers' ends 
it will be good. One ot the things that must be done here is inspection. 

Q. lie will-have to have branches !—A. I think them will probably have to be branches 
at Calcutta, Bombay and possibly one at Madras. 

Q. He would be the controlling authority in India for the various branches working here ? 
— A. There will be a head branch and sub-branches. 

Q. As regards the training of labour and supervision you want to have a permanent staff 
of Government blaelcsmiths, etc. What is the system at present when a large work is under¬ 
taken ?- A. To give it out in petty contracts. 

Q. Government would be their own contractors ? Would they keep the whole staff 
necessary for any class of work ?—.d. 1 think in certain cases tliey would bo their own con¬ 
tractors.” I had iti my mind tliat these men would be more of the type of foremen supervisors 
simiLar to those at home. When letting work out for contract it is quite usual in England to 
take on a good class of brickl.-.yer and put him to supervise the work as clerk of the works. 

Q. He will supervise tlic contractor’s work !—A. Yes. My idea is to try to increase 
the dignity of labour. If people can be made to look up to the man who uses his hands I 
think it will be better. 

Q. You think that all educational institutions should be under one department ?—4* 
I think it is better so. 

Q. Would you have a purely technical college only instructing in manual labour under 
the Education Department ?—4. I think that if it is under Government it is essential that 
it should be under one department. There is already a system which includes accounts and 
inspection. 

Q. You would require a different class of inspector from one of a purely educational insti¬ 
tution ?—4. Certainly. 

Q. They could not be interchangeable ? —4. There are different classes of inspectors 
at the present time. * 

Q. I do not quite see why there should be dual control. If you put technical edi^cation 
completely under the control of the Industrial Department, how would dual control come in ? 
— 4. You mean absolutely apart ? Would yon take away the Engineering Collage from 
the Education Department ? I think things should be co-ordinated together. Of wourse, 
there is the case of the 'Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute not being undei;, the Education 
Department. 

Q. Would the placing of that under the Education Department be an advantage 
4. I do not know. It seems to work very well now. 
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Q. It ia always held as a model institution of the kind in India and it is free from tiiie 
Education Department entirely.— A. I do not really see very much reason why technical 
education should not be separate, but I do not think that any dual control is wanted. 

Q, Yon referred to the engineering college just now. Your opinion is that it is rather 
too academic, too theoretical ^—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that it is wrong that a professor should be a pure professor. What 
would yon substitute for the present obss of professors ?—A. The sort of man that I want 
to get hold of is a man who is a real live engineer, the man who has been in works, in touch 
whh commercial engineering, and who is always bringing the practical side of engineering before 
his students. I want reol live engineers, who will infuse students with an absolute desire to 
get into the life of the engineer. 

Q. You mean that they should have been practical engineers before they take up teach¬ 
ing '>—A. Yes. 

Q. They would take up teaching at quite a later period of their life I—A. I do not see 
any great disadvantage in that. 

Q. How would you recruit the staff that you liave in mind ? Would you recniit them 
from practical engineers at home at a later age than at present - A. Yes. 1 do not know 
the average age of the professors coming out. 

Q. I should say 25 to 2ft.- A. Some of them are over 30. 

Q. Would they have gained better engineering educiition at home I—A. A man at the 
age of 30 or .35 would have, got all the experience in practical engineering that is necessary. 
J1 think it is a pity to take a man straight from the university and bring him out to teach 
engineering in this country. 

Q. And you think that the course at juesent in existenci* in the rooiui Engineering 
College is not ))e.st adajitt'd to turning out eHicient engineers ?— A, You have got the College 
of Engineering e.stablislu'd uiul you have got to run it. and you have got to make tlie best of 
it. 

Q. You would not like to keej) bad tilings '(-A. 1 do not know what is b“st. Univer¬ 
sity degrees in engineering have been started, and 1 do not know how the whole system can be 
remodelled. 

Q. t'ould not anything be done to make it a more live thing f—A. Yes. 1 think 
more practical men are wanted, work .should be lor longer hours, long vacations should be done 
away with and the place must be made more businesslike. 

Q. You are a mendier of the board and you are aware that there is a proposal to give two 
classes of certificates, one at the end of the purely college course and the other at the end of a 
subsequent two years’ course of training in an engiiiecriivi slioji. Do yon think that the tw'o 
years’ training in workshops should he .sufisequent to the course in the college or antecedent 
to it or simullani'ous with it ?— A. Tliis jiroposal a^i^ilies to students in (he workshop classes 
only. -My iinjires-sion is that it would lie better to liave stio]) training after tlie college training 
in order to get rid of the college atiiioM]))iere and get really into juactical work. If the works 
training comes before, I think it will interfere witli the ground w(>rk of education in the 
boys, and if simultaiKumsly, 1 do not think it will be ^lossifile to arrange with works to take 
in the boys for a fi'w liours u duv, 

Q. Do you think that Poona is a suitalile place tor a college of engineering (—.-1. Prob¬ 
ably from a health point of view it may be considered slightly lietter tlian Bombay. There 
is plague in Poona and fever in Bomtiay. lint 1 sliould think that there is little to elioo.se Ixitween 
the two places. 

Q. Would it not be better to loialc it in the neighboiivhoocl of the Victoria Technical 
Institute and engineering works?—.d. That is a good pkn. 

Q. And put it under the same control ! — A. 'Fhere is tlie univei'sitv control. Would 
you do away with it ? It is not practicable to have both, a lioard and the university in 
CMtrol. 

At what age do boys complete their present course in the college of engineering I 
Aboht 22 ?—A. You mean those Avho take the university degree ? It is older than that. 
1 haye been told 21. 

iQ. Where do they come from ?— A. They pass the School Final. 

Q, They have had practical experience before they enter the university i— A. No. They 
get a good lot of pmetical experience there, but they can lle^ er g(“t in a college workshop what 
a commercial workshop gives. In a college workshop if a bar is turned up in a lathe and is a 
little over or under’ the exact size, it is quite easy to make the hole the bar fits into, a little larger 
m Mnaller to suit. If this is done in a commercial workshop the bar ia spoilt,and there is troul^le 
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with the foreman. It la difficult to realize in a college workshop that small things matter, 
whereas in works there is a feeling that a thing made is of use, and there is often the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing it doing work as part of a machine. 

Q. Have you any idea what becomes of the students after they get their degree ?_ A, 

They all get jobs, but 1 do not think that they get such good jobs as they ought to. It has 
been asked: why alter things if all the students get jobs ? I do not think that is the right 
way of looking at it. We have got to give them a training to suit them for better jobs, so that * 
they may be able to work up things and improve engineering work in India. 

Q. Supposing there is a supplomentar) two years’ course in some engineering works 
after they finish their course, do you think that they will go through it voluntarily just for the 
sake of getting better certificates ? Would it increase their market value ? -A. They will 
go if they can afford it. 1 think it ought to if they are properly looked after. I am afraid a 
lot of them would not like doing it, because I think the financial question comes in with raanv 
of them. I have worked on the mechanical engineering B.E. degree course at the Engineer¬ 
ing College, and it is about to be placed before the Faculty of the Senate. Under this course 
the students will be about 27 at the time they are ready to take up a job which is a high age, 
and I do not know whether they can last out such a long period and not earning money. 

Q. When you state that every school boy should be taught a little hand-work such as 
carpentry, etc., I do not suppose that you moan to have, carpentry and so on mtroducedinto * 
every primary school l-A. I know it Is impossible. It Ls an ideal which one hopes to attain 
to one day. 

Q. Would you introduce the Sloyd .system ^.~A. If we can gradually bring it about 
little by little and get the use of the hands brought into education, I think it will be a verys 
great thing. 

Q. I see that you have the greatest contempt for boards of all descriptions because you 
say that they are the surest way of preventing progress.—^. I am afraid I am drastic over * 

that. 


Q. Would you include an advisory board in that statement ?—4. I should certainly 
in the case of the Poona Engineering College Board because they meet twice a year, and it is# '' 
impossible to remember what hap{}ened at the last meeting. They are never in touch with th^ 
place. 1 am on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and we meet once a raontite, 

We have got a veiy excellent Secretary, Principal and Chairman, and I think they do most^ 
the work and practically run the place. I do not know whether the board does a great deal 
of good. Some members never turn up to a meeting. 

Q. In the organization of technical and scientific departments, referring to your own 
department, that of mechanical engineering, you say, “ It is hoped that after the war it will 
be strengthened so that advice can be given to assist industries.” Then you say, “ Thaic 
departments could then wmrk in conjunction with but not under the control of a Provincial v 
Director of Industries.” Supposing the Director of Industries wanted to have the advice of 
the mechanical engineer and asked for it, do you say that the mechanical engineer should be 
able to refuse to give it ?— A. No. 

Q. He should be compelled to give it >—A. If it is laid down by Government he should 
do BO. It would not be possible for huu to be under two masters as it were, but if it was laid 
down that he should give all help and advice to the Director of Industries, that ought to be 
sufficient. 


Q. Do you think that it would be a more satisfactory arrangement for the Director to 
have an expert of the same nature under him ? -A. I think that if the cost con be defrayed, 
it will be most satisfactory for the Director to have his own technical staff. If the scope of 
the Director of Industries is going to be big, my proposal is not feasible, and he must have • 
his own man. I thought it might be possible to help as a beginning. '' ^ 

Hon’bh Sir Faiulhhoy Gurrimbhoy.—Q. In the second paragraph of your note you say, 

In these museums may be seen the natural products of all countries side by side with the 
manufacturing goods in all stages which are made from them.” You think that such museums 
at big centres like Bombay and Calcutta will be useful ’(—A. I would try and work theni'm 
smaller places as well. 

g. Will they be more successful in bigger places ?—.4. Yes. There will be big museums 
in bigger centres and branch museums in smaller centres. •(' - v 

Q. As regards goods which you order out from the Stores Department, how many months 
do they take to come here i—A. It entirely depends on what it is. I think from three to six -4: 
months, but articles which have to be specially made naturally take longer. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the Director General has got to start the whole purehase. He gets indents and **'' 
has got to get quotations, tenders, and then he does not buy a ready made article as a mlhi - 
He lies to see every bit of that article and put his mark on it. The machinery which- 
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out here will be seen to have every part stamped by his Inspectors. It practically moans that 
an engine has been specially made. 

Q. Do you get the articles exactly as you ordered, or sometimes do you get a slightly 
Haferior article ?— A. If the proper specification Ls given, and it is made clear exactly what is 
wanted and what it is for, the right article is sent. 

Q. Does it not take a long time before you get the ordered goods ?— A. I do not think 
80 considering what they have to go through. It seems a long time to us, but the Director 
General has got to get particulars, etc. 

Do you get the particulars yourself or do you sometimes take the assistance of big 
machinery agents here ? -A. We constantly make use of the agents and branch firms out 
here. 

Q. And sometimes you specify the makers too ? A. It is usual to specify a particular 
make or other make of equal quality. The Direc^tor General docs not like to be tied to one 
maker. He is influenced to think that undue preference is being given to one firm. 

Q. About the bri(;k factory, have you seen any bricks made by the Bombay Brick Com¬ 
pany 1 Are they good ?— A. Yes. Kalyan bricks are very good also. 

Q, Hi^the last but one paragraph of your note you say about magnesium chloride being 
prepared from waste salt liquor in Kharagoda. Do you think that if the duty on liquor is 
removed that industry will thrive ?— A. I heard about this salt industry at Ahmcdabad and 
went and saw it. They complained that they had to pay liquor duty and tliat they had to 
pay a terminal tax as well. When making experiments and using a very wasteful plant, it 
struck *ne that there should be some machinery to help them during th(! early stages. Early 
in the war there was a great scarcity of magnesium chloride and attempts were made to manu- 
bctiire‘it, but in this case an Indian Chemist sueceeded in separating it from the waste salt 
tiqdor. 

Mr. C. E. Low. —Q. Do not the existing forest museums show examples of the use to 
which wood can be put ?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. They do in some cases ?- -A. I do not know. I have only seen a small museum at 
Poona. The Public Works Department do not know much about the different woods that 
•re grpprn in the Bombay Presidency and the forest people cannot give, much information 
about their use. What I want them to do is to get the different kinds of wood in a museum, 
have them cut up and show the use to which they can be put. 

Q. There is just one point I would like to ask you with reference to Mr. Thomas’ qiies' 
tion about the Government buying agency for stores. Do you think it would be desirable to 
have an agent of the Secretary of State exercising certaiti functions in this country ? Don’t 
you think it will cause trouble ? -A. I have never looked at tlvit aspect of the thing. 

■'Which do you think would be most likely to be in favour of purchasing Indian manu¬ 
factures, an agent of the Stores Department of the India Office, or an agent of the Government 
of India 1—A. I think any man out here would do his best for the Government. Why should 
people want to send home if an article can be purchased out here 'i It is possible to get a man 
like that. 

Q. This biKsincss about these branch firms—it is more or less hung up owing to the war— 
would it be dkeordant with the other idc.t. : A. I do not think so, because the more branches 
Giere are the better. 

Q. Do you think they might eventually take to manufacturing here 1—4. I think they 
would. I think it would follow. 

Q. With the dovelopijient of Indian steel and iron industries ?— A. It is bound to come. 
l| starts with repairing Work. We cannot send home for every bit of repair work. 

Q. You deal with the extreme importance of buffding up a class of skilled Indian foreme® 
which does not exist at present to a large extent,- - men in charge as foremen in engineerinS 
Workshops.—4. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of how it is done in England ?—4. It is a survival of the fittest. 
4t'mAn whp shows considerable aptitude at his work and who has also a certain amount of 
oonteol among other men is very often picked out for trial. Sometimes he is not a success, 
and ha is pat back on his machine again. Another time a very good man may be 

found. 

Q,. He is the man who is to a large extent resp onsible for seeing that the machinery in 
vfiie works is fully and economically used ?— 4. Y es, and he also shows other men bow to 
do a good job. » 

& JVjliat amount of education has a man of that sort got ?—4. In England he studie* 
VtiUheiS H^fiut 14 and then goes into works for his apprenticeship and then becomes an improver. 
Bone of mem attend technical classes also during the time they are apprentices, 
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Q. The Indian fitter does not take to night schools at present. Has he any meafiu 
doing so h~A. I think that after a day’s work in India a man does not feel mchned to |M6|’ 
classes in the evening. Night classes have been tried but were not successful. • 

Q. What class would you draw these men from ?—.4. From the mistry class. I dO' 
not consider that these men should be “ educated men ’ as they understand the terra at Imme. 

It is wasted education. I want to get the working cUss. Tim; do not want very much ®ducft- 
tion beyond loarning to read and write and do arithmetic. After that let them become skilled 
in their profession. We are taking too many educated people and giving them a snaattering 
of engineeiing and turning them out as engineers. It is all for tlu^ worse. It is a mistake. 

Q. Have you any definite suggestion a.s to what should lie done t.o the existing fitter to 
bring him up to what we want ! -J. Tnere are plenty of machine h.ands but very few litters. 

A very long training is needed to become a good fitter, and it is neeessiiry to start very much 
vounger than the teehniea! college bov. The best plan is probably to try and train the sons 
of the mistry ela.ss. 

Q. Bring the man ns an apprenliee under .some definite s\ .stem ol training in this country I 
A. Yes. 

Q. 1 gather that you do not approve of an advisory bo.ud for the Bireetor of Industries. 
A. I do not care about lio.irds in this country because it is so difficult to get them to meet 
and get people to take an iuteie.st in the work. A Imird meeting is summoned and the Chair¬ 
man is in Sind, some members in M ihable.shwar, and soon. When the board does meet 
together, members .say tliere is very little tinm to vv.iste because they have important 
apjioiutinents and they hope that the agenda will be gone through (jiiiekly. 

(J. M'hat do von think about a board of directors for industrial concerns ? —A. They 
' are.paid. A Government officual has jilenty ol work to do and in addition is put on a board. 

It does not make any difference if he is paid or not. He has no time to .spare. If there are 
iinly two ur three meetings a yu-ar the members get absolutely out of touch with the work. 

(^. What about a fioard like the Improvement Trust or the Port Trust ’! They are paid.— 
A. ■ They are paid a small fee. I do not supjiose that makes much difference. When there 
IS a permanent staff with a paid chairman the board is looked n]jon as a kind of trustee to see 
tiiat the cliairman does not run amok. 

Q. You will have a jiennaiient man as Hireetor and jilace liim under the Department of 
Industries ! A. Yes. 

Q. And you are o})))oscd lo the idea of an advisory lioard lo sueli an officer ? —A. I do 
not think it will do him ven- much good. That board will be useful if you do not W'ant to 
progress. 

Q. II you have an engunwr under the Director of Industries, would he not be dup8|»tiug 
fhe work of the Agricultural Engineer 'f A. 1 think the Agricultural Engineer has got quite 
enough work to do and the man who runs the iiidustrie,s branch of engineering would find the 
Agricultural Engim'er's work too much for him. 

Q. Would they both be under the* same department f -A. H there is an engineering 
staff it is ])roba))ly bettei' to concentrate it. 

Q. Wliat is your opinion as regards industrial experts engaged by Government going 
m for private work, for private eonsuking work -A. It is liable to become very dangerous. 
They are very apt to use Government as a stepping stone to work up a reputation. Then thore 
is the danger of peojile coming and asking for help privately for a fee, and eventually most of the 
time is taken up with such work and Government work suffers. 1 do not think it is a bad plati ■ 
to give a little encouragement by allowing fees to be taken in sjiocial eases, but I do not thhslc 
(hat it ought to be giv'eii too olten. 

Q. In a depa'tmeut where advice i.s given hv such a man as his official duty for oertaiu 
kinds of work to small ])ei)])le. liow would you discriminate in the case of private consuHiug; 
work between the above class of eases, and the kind of man from whom the expert woqld bfr 
able to accept a consultant's fee ' Ttie jioint is whether this man should bo made to take 
up private consulting ])ractiee. The jjrcsuniption would be, if a larger man came along with 
a bigger job, this man might (ake him on as a private eon.sultont. Do y'ou think* that that 
])osition will raise any ditfieiiltie.s f A. I think it is an objectionable one. A man caimot 
serve two masters. If a man is paid by Goverument to help people, then he should be content. 

It ft little plum comes along from a Native i^late outside British jurisdiction, he may be allowed 
lo have a fee. > 

President. Q. 1 notice that you advocate the establishment in India of a large auprber 
‘ of IiTanchoe of English firms. That is so that they cun study the needs of the coutif®y »n<i 
accommodate their- orders aceordiirgly ?— A. Yes. 




' Q, Ako it ia diffioalt to Icbov whero to get thii^ like nuts, bolts Md looks tmd otiiM 
Uofs. You know toat they are made in the country but you do not know where I—A. Y«. 


Q. And you want consequently to' have an establishment in this country, a represen- 
»tiv6 of the Director General of Stores, who Would make it his duty to do some of these four 
hings that you have laid out ?— A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, he can increase the local purchases ?—4. Yes. 

Q. When you begin to enumerate the kind of duties that that man will have thrown 
ipon him, the variety of officers that he will have to employ, the technical and geographical 
imount of inspection that will have to be undertaken—^you realize that it is a big machine ?— 

1. Yes. 

Q. Such a man you call the representative of the Director General of Stores, but more 
ippropriately he will be a part of the Government of India 1 — A. I really do not mind. I am 
lot bound down to the Director General of Stores. 

Q. You do not insist on that point, but from our point of view it is important to describe 
■he machinery that the Government may be able to work with, and it is quite obvious that 
Ve could not have in this country a representative of the India Office not subordinate to 
;he Government of India I — A. Yes. 

Q. If you follow up your idetv and consider in addition to this the big function of pur- 
ihasing either from the home firms who have got branches here or from people making in the 
jountry a"nd add to that the desirability of more constantly encouraging the industry of the 
iountry you are looking at the Stores question from another point of view, from the Goveru- 
nent of India side, the Indian side rather than the home side, so that your purchasing officer 
lerc will imikc it his business to get e.n article made in this country rather than send home for 
it to bWiTiiade ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In that case it does not matter so much whether you fix your Director General of 
itores in Bombay or aiiywhei;e else.—/I. I do not care where it is, so long as we can get it 
in India. That is a tiling that has got to bo worked out. 

,Q. From the jioint of view of the purchasing officer it would be miicli better for him to 
be in a krgo city that happens to be the bi'st manufacturing centre ?—4. Provided he is in 
touch with the other parts as well. I do not care whether it is Bombay or Calcutta. I have 
no mterest in either, it is jmrely a question of being able to get information as to where 
tbiiigB can be obtained. 

Q.“ You do not distinguish between Bombay and Calcutta i 4. No. I do not think 
the point arises. 

Q. It is quite obvious that you have got to have agents in manufacturing centres as 
Well ?- 4. Yes. 

Q. We. are getting a certain amount of experience in the ^Munitions Board and beginning 
to 'fisnd out where we can get things made. -4. You have found difficulty ib finding out 
where things are made ? 

Q. W'e are getting to find out that there are several places besides both Bombay and 
Calcutta. -4. There are many other places. 

Hon’bk Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. How many yec.rs have you been in India ?—4. Five 
years. 

Q. You say that the manufacturers m India always turn out inferior things. Is it from 
■your experience ?'"4. Generally' speaking, there is not the same iinish, the same quality 
about the Indian made article—t i-m taking a high stendard and I am aiming at it. 

Q. What is your annual purchase?- ,1. My annual purchase is very little indeed— 
‘iinfinitesimal. But I sec a great number of iliiiigs which come to the Public Works Depart- 
ment. We buy in India whenever we can, end I am always in the habit of looking into Indian 
made things. I want to try and raise the stands' d. 

Q. Than you can authoritatively say on your observation that all the articles made in 
India are always inferior ?--4. I do not say that is the case entirely, but I think that is the 
■tendency. Take, for mstauce, an iron casting. One froip EngUmd and one from India. The 
Indian o«e would do all right, but it is not so nicely shaped and clean as the one from borne. 
It is a thing which I want to try to improve. 

Q. I have some experience of heavy castings and we find that castings here are not in¬ 
ferior to those from England.—4. That is not my experience. 

Q, You say, “ At the present time there are few artichw of local manufacture which 
come up to the standard of goods supplied by the Director General."—4. I did not say, 
‘ none ’. 
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Q. ‘ Few ’ means ‘ none If they get branches in India you impose a condition tihat 
tliey must keep an engineer. But when you get your supplies from England you do not impoM 
the same condition there. Why should a branch firm coming out here alw'ays keep mecha- 
"If* • That is a thing I want to encourage. I have to deal with a great deal of pumping 
machinery for municipalities. I have got no staff to put up the machinery at all. When it 
is indented for from the Director General I have, got to specify that a man should be sent to 
put it up and band it over in working order. The Director General says that he has got 
several tenders from different firms who are very pleased to tender f. o. b. for the goods but 
they are not able to tender for the erection because they have not got the staff. They wijl 
be pleased to send a man out but he will have to f e paid extra by the month. My idea m to 
encourage branches out here to have their own men and see a job through from start to finish. 
There is one firm which gets practically all the pumping machinery contracts in India because 
they had the foresight to keep the staff of men always in India. 

Q. \ ou want that only the branches out here must keep all these mechanics.— I want 
firms who will take an interest in the goods th(!y have supplied afterwards. Branch firms 
Would be of little use to the country unless they erect their machinery and keep an eye on its 
perfoimance aflerwards. They will employ Indian draftsmen, clerks, fitters, erectors, etc., 
and it is my i(lc.j>. that many of thete men will work up to positions as engineers in local 
manufacturing firms. 

Q. You arc opposed to having a board with the Director of Industries. How are oom- 
merciii] firms worked ?— A. They probably have a Managing Director and also,a board the 
members of which are paid fees. 

Q. And they do nothing ?— A. I am not going to say that they are doing nothing. 
They have got tluur mojiey in the concern and th(’y are therefore interested in it. What I sSy 
is, that if you take the aveiago hoard out here -a Government board, that has vciy busj' men 
on it progress is impossible. 

Q. Tlic Board of the Director of Industries will be a non-official board.— A. If it is a 
nop-official board the memlxns will have to be paid. I do not mind a board so much, if tie 
mcinher,s can take interest in the work, hut if it i.s decided to have a board and everyUiing 
de})ends on thaf- board wliith only meets two or three times a year, I say that progrees is 
impossible. » • , 

Q. Th(!y W'ill do their work as private commercial firms do.—.4. My own id^ is that 
the English board.s sometimes work much better. In the Local Government Board, the 
Board of Education, th(‘ Board of \^orksand the Board of Trade there are permanent officials 
and the hoard never merits. 

Q. For the development of industiy have you got any board like that '>--A. These are 
business boards and they do good work, and 1 do not see why art Industry Board should not 
run on the same lines. What I stty is, get the right man and pay him well and make him 
drive the offw of the Board of Industry and give him plenty of expert assistance and he will 
do all right. 

(?. As regards the mechanical foremen you want them from the fitters’ class ?—rf. A 
fitter is a fitter. He has to do fitting work on engines and by and by he may rise to be a foreman. 

It is not neces,sar}' that he should be what we call an “ educated man ”. He is a mistry. 

Q. In England even if he be. a fitter he has some education ? —A. Yes, he has got primary 
education. ■' 

Q. In India you cannot get a fitter who has got that education ?— A. I want to taka 
the mistry class for fittera. I do not want to take hoys from the Victoria Jubilee Techniod 
Institute who are too good for it. 

Q. But as mcihnnical foreman or manager of a mill I—A. Yes, the latter h^oyg 
to do better in life than become ordinary working fitters. 

Q. Mr. Low asked you whether you will have any educated Indians to take to this pHh , 
fession as mechanical engineer by being an apprentiiio in a workshop. -^. I should 
to see that. 

Mr. A. CfuiUerton.- Q. What arc the duties of the Mechanical Engineer to the Govern, 
merit of Bombay 't A. 1 came out for the purpose of inspecting pumping Btati"bns, and since 
then I have had my duties considerably increased and have got to inspect all the Public Works 
Department machinery. I am working as Huperintending Engineer looking after the Central 
Work.shops where any repairs of Government maGiinery are carried out. All rfepartments 
of Government including the Medical ask me to help about their machinery and plant, and I 
am on various board.s. We are more or less confining ourselves to repairing plant and do not 
want to manufacture at the (entral Workshojm. These workshops were started in 1915. 

President. Q. The Medical bt'ores people tell us that they get their repairs doiWhy the 
Director of Indian Marine.-,4. Tire medical people have,a factory of their own. We ara 
quite prepared to take up and do any repairs, but have not got all the machinery yet. 
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Mr. A. Chatterton.—Q. Has this workshop been started in consequence of experience 
of deficiencies in private workshops in Bombay f—A. I do not think so. I do not think 
that private workshops are deficient in Bombay in any way, but the whole point was that we 
had a lot of repair work which was never done. 

Q. Your object is to supplement the existing private workshops 1 — A, Yes. 

Q. You do not come into serious competition with them '>.—A. I do not think so. They 
arc rather glad that we should do work which they do not care about. 

President.~Q. You began in 1915 and you have been all along in war time, and the 
engineering firms in Bombay have a great deal to do, so that it is hardly fair to draw this 
inference from var experience.--.d. If you take the case of an old portable engine and ask a 
Bombay firm for an estimate to overhaul it thoroughly for you, I do not think they care about 
it. Our idea is to take all plant belonging to the Public Works Department into our Central 
Store when it is not wanted. At the present time it rusts out or becomes useless. I go round 
and inspect the various districts, and when 1 see any plant not being used or lying in a comer, 

I ask for it to be sent to the shops where we repair and overhaul it, so that directly an executive 
engineer wants plant we may be able to send it out to him in good order. 

Mr. Chatterl«n.—Q. Have you large stores of raw material ?—d. No. Wc are not 
going to have that. 

Q. As regards the question that has been raised about the training of mechanical engi- 
•neers, as you have been recently out from home, would you tell us what system is most pro¬ 
minent at home for the training of mechanical engineers 1 Do they come straight from the 
school to the works, or do they come from the school to the technical college, and then to the 
works ?- d. I have been out here for the last five years, and so far as I can gather the system 
is that they go from scliool to one of the universities or one of the big technical institutions, 
and there take their technical training and then go into the works. Ccnerally they have had 
to pay to go into works, but I believe the system of paying has dropped out from what I have 
heard. ' • , » 

Q. Did you personally go through a course like that ?—-d. I took my degree at 
Cambridge and went into works for four years and had to pay. 

Q. The question wws raised by Mr. Low about the employment of GoVermuent experts 
to do private consulting w'ork. Supposing that industries and mechanical eugin’eering develop 
largely in the future there will be need for a eonsidemble number of consulting engineers and 
consulting industrial experts 1— A. I quite agree with that, but that is a matter of private 
enterprise. 

Q. Would it be a satisfactory system to induce these men to come into the country on 
Government service and pay them a retaining fee and allow them to do such private consulting , 
work as they can and also do consulting w'ork for the Govermnent ?—d. If it is the intention 
to subsidize them when they come out here, they wiJl^get well on their feet, and when Govern¬ 
ment Wants them they w'ill be too bu.sy with private work. I should think it will be very nice 
for the man, but 1 do not think it is a good thing at all from the Government point of view. 

Q. If you want to get a better class of consulting engineers out here to develop the 
industrial system, would it not take » considerable number of years for a mcclianical engineer 
to build up a good practice ?—d. Yes. But of course, if he got the stamp of Government 
on him it would come quickly. With Government as a stepping stone a capable man should 
be able to develop a business i f his own quickly and having got a reputation he would leave 
Oovenmient who would have to start all over again. 

Q. Would you recommend the abolition of the examinations for certifieutes for engineers 
in charge of boilers 1- A. Yes. I bad rather expected to have more questions on that point. 
My experience in going round diff'uent stations is that while it is obligatory to employ one 
of these men and to pay him a good wlary he knows that be cannot be done without and he 
frequently does nothing. I cannot see why wc cannot now' employ any man we like to look 
after engines and boilers. There are enouirh men for the work, and this system of having to 
employ men, often to do nothing—^vnd they know they have certificates is doing a lot of 
barm. In every engine house there is a low paid mechanic who does the w'ork. This is the man 
I want to encourage, but owing to his lack of educ.ation I cannot do so as he is uiwble to pass 
an examination and get a Boiler certificate. 

* Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q. You have been here for five years ? -d. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind telling us what you were before you were engaged here ?—d. I 
served my time in Messrs. James Simpson & Co.’s works and spent about four years in going 
through all their workshops and on erecting engines in different parts of the w'orld in connec¬ 
tion with water works. Then I became an assistant engineer in the Portsmouth Water Works 
Co., where I was for abqnt eight years and left to take up my present appointment as Inspector 
of pumping plants in the Bombay Presidency. 
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Q.%0 you know whether there is a similar appointment in any other province ?— A. 
I understand that they are going to make one in the United Provinces. 

Q. You do not think that it Would work if the Mechanical Engineering Department 
were under the control of the Director of Industries ? —A. I have got my own definite 
work to do, and I think there is room for another mechanical engineer under the Director of 
Industries. 

Q. What department do you come under at present l-~A. I am under the Public 
Works Department and write either to the Joint Secretary to (rovernment or the Secretary 
to Government in that Department. 

Q. You raise a question about a provident fund for experts engaged on a temporary 
basis because you say they will be older than the majority of men coming to this country, 
and they should be provided with a good provident fund in preference to a pension. Would 
that be satisfactory 1— A. I am a temporary man myself, and am subject to one mouth’s 
notice. I have a provident fund which is based on the railway provident fund system. I 
came out here when I was about 31, and I think from my own point of view that a pro¬ 
vident fund is most satisfactory. I give a twelfth of my pay and Government add 75 
per cent. 

Q. What about the investigations of these e-xperts ? Will their results be kept private > 
— A, It will be better for the country if they are made public. 

Q. Would that not be a hardship to the private concern ? —A. I take it the fee is t<j be 
very small. The firm which can pay handsomely will have their own man and keep their 
secrets. If the firm is a really big firm it will hardly want to go to Govermnent foi- help. 

President.- Q. Have you any supplementary remarks to make ? —.1. I hope you will 
pa> imrticular attention to the boiler part of the business. I want the Boiler Inspection Act 
to be the same for the whole of India, e.nd f want the compulsory employment of certificated 
engineers to be abolislo'd. 
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fr. Q, R. Duxbnry. Mb. G- E- DcJXBt'EV, DepuJy Conservator of Fore.sts. Sind Circle. 

Written Evideni'E. 


Financial Aid to Indn.Hrial Enterprises. 

toeer factories. I have no experience of Government pioneer industries. My opinion nevertheless is that 

Government should start these in the case of new products, and especially when they own the 
raw materials the utilization of which it is desirable to foster. 

l^peaking of fonist products belongitig to Government, 1 would suggest that the utilization 
of these, if proving remunerative, should bn kept under Goveunment control until a genuine 
compr-tition has been started. Government could then put the factory up to auction with a 
reserve which would embody tlie cost to date, minus depreciation. It should be a sine qua 
nmi that the factory should be in charge of an e.\]>ert and operations be at first conducted on 
. "a small scale. 


Technical Aid to Industries. 

In my province I suggest a demonstration factory for the extract of— 

(a) Tannin. There are already several tanning factories where the hides and raw babul bark- 

are soaked together in vats, and the more scientific methods of using tannin extracts should 
be demonstrated. I would establish a factory at Kotri near Hyderabad Sind. * 

(b) A small demonstration factory should be established at Hyderabad Sind to show 
purchasers of lac how the crude lac should be refined. 

(c) At Sukkur after the war when the necessary machinery for metal reinforcement of thT; 
. bobbins has been imported, a demonstration factory for bobbin manufacture could be started, 
if the woods about to be tried for the manufacture of wood bobbins prove suitable. 

Other forms of Government Action. 

^oikin* of Foi mt The chief drawback to the succes.sful working of the Forest Department is largely lack, of 
l^partment. funds. The Forest Department expenditure depends on what revenue it can bring. The Blue 
Book on the administration of the department in India will show the variation in the proportion 
of expenditure compared with the revenue in the different provinces. Communications must 
be improved where bad- -this is the most urgent matter in the large forests away from the rail— 
and will help produce, which cannot at present be exploited to be put on the market. Industrial 
enterprise will follow, heljKid by demonstration factories staffed by managers who must know 
their-business. This lack of communications does not refer to the province of Sind. 
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In Sind most forests lie along the river and within easy reach of the rail. Concessions 
as regards railway freight and the establishment under Government control for hire of tugs, 
with flat bottomed barges, would much stimulate contractor’s work. The country boats are 
slow and costly to hire. 

In Sind all growth depends on the proximity of water. This is available by flooding in 
riverain areas, but the danger is that plantations so situated may be washed away, while inland 
forests are considered after cultivated lands, i)i the supply of water through sluices in the bund, 
and lift irrigation is too expensive for forests except under the system of agriculture with 
forestry. In the circumstandes special plantations for tannin bark cannot be guaranteed to 
be raised and maintained at a rate which would make the .sale of bark financially profitable 
on a limited area. 

(Mr. Duxhunj did no! (jlrr nred cvidi’iici'.) 
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The Forest Industry in the Northern, Circle. Bombay Fre.ndency. 
Introdi'ction. 


Mr. W. F D, 
i'uihtr. 


The prosperity of the forest industry and that of industries w li ich extract, trade in, or consume 
its products being indissolubi}- interdepcndiuit, any survey of the circumstances and condition 
of the former must often find exftrc.ssion in tenns of tJie latter nipl any po.ssible improvement 
in either must similarly affect both. 

The industries with which tliat of forestry is t hus associated may be classified as follows 

Clas.'t A.- (i) Those whicli are wholesale extractors of forest products, such arfthe industries 
of agriculture, timber, firewood, grass, minerals, etc. 

(li) Those, which draw' their .special requirements from the above, such as the 
industries of construction of all kinds (ships, railways, buildings, Conveyances, car¬ 
pentry). and the manufacturers of special article.s such as toys, brashe.s, handles, 
etc., etc. 

Class B.- Those dependent on other forest jiroducts in varying (piantities and special 
foims. such as manufactures of matchi's, pajier, glass, tan. coffins, jiicture frames, 
gums, etc. 

Class C. Thos(' requiring products obtainable by S|)eciat .scientific processes from other¬ 
wise valueless forest produce, .such as industries producing acids, charcoal, dyes, 
gases, oils, sjiirits, tars. etc. 

Hereafter, when spoken of colh'ctively. the above will be termed "dependent industiies.” 

The forests of the I're.sidency arc divided into ‘ Circles ’. The circumstances of one circle 
are not necessarily those of anothei'. but the condition of the forest industry is similar in ail 
circles, differiirg, however, in degree, even w'ithin one and the same circle. Unless otherwise 
indicated tbesc notes refer to the. .Northern (.'ircle, only. 

The subject is so vast and the. t i.-ne available so short that this survey is necessarily meagre 
and the matters dealt with mu C lie taken mainly in the order mentioned in thequestion paper. 


Capital. 

(iwing to the facts that the organization and development, of the forest and other industries Iforcsti. 
leave much to be desired and tluit many more "dependent industries” are likely to be 
developed, while prices of forest po'duce arc steadily rising, the capital value of our forests 
cun only be expressed in teinis of area and ijuality, helped out by figures of estimated working 
capital and returns. 

The reserved forests of the Ifombay I’residemy co\’er U.OOtf sijuare miles, the larger 
portion being of very high quality. There are besides many hundreds of sipiare, miles of equally 
valuable Government woodland practically unorganized, from jiort.ions only of which some 
revenue is obtained. Our gro,s.s revenue may be taken at Ks. f>.> lakhs and our expenditure 
lit Ks. 27 J lakhs. 

The Northern Circle has 3.t)<H) sijuare miles of reserved forest and about 1,500 sijuare miles 
of valuable woodland. The gross revenue is Ks. 18 lakhs and I'xpenditure Ks. 71 lakhs. The 
annual outlay of working capital by “ dependent industries ” class A (i) only, for the extrac¬ 
tion of forest produce is roughly estimated at Ks. 22.5 **'*’'^ would be much larger were 

it not for quick returns. Thi,s money is partly the property of individuals and partnerships 
and partly borrowed by them from money-londei's. If twice the sum were required it would ‘ 
probably be forthcoming. There is probably ample indigenous wealth to finance any indus¬ 
trial enterprise that appears sufficiently attractive, e.g., when it was thought that thete was 
money in matches, lack of funds did not stop private enterprise. More recently the same was 
true of glass. 
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Capital is shy, ficklo and elusive, because of uncertainties due to lack of scientific and 
technical kn )wlcdf?e and of business capacity, especially of organization, among those concerned. 
High rates of interest are looked for as an insurance against loss of capital, so that successful 
schemes A and B shall cover failure of scheme G and still leave a profit. There appears am^le 
capital, but while profit making is often too easy to stimulate care, opportunities for investment 
are too restricted. 

Government Assistance. 

The timber industry suffers much from lack of oiganization and want of scientific 
and technical knowledge. These wants can only be supplied for some time to come by the 
Forest Department, but this is diffic ilt at present owing to lack of organization in that de¬ 
partment including the paucity of trained officers and the shortcomings of the lower staff. 

The match factories in Alimedabad and Belgauin have enjoyed exceptionally generous 
assistance in free wood and w-ood at low rates, but they arc failing owing to lack of busiifbss 
caf)acity in their projnotors who, having located their factorio-s, bought their machinery and 
enrolled their staff, only then began to consider the availability of their raw material Bettor 
organization of the forest industry would make such material more available, but nothing that 
(lovernmi'iit can reasonably do will make those factories thrive, even if similar factories in 
other localities might, thus aided, justify their existence. 

The glass industry apfioars a sound business in certain localities but is paralysed by bounty 
fed produce from Ja])an. This mistake is a direct loss to Government through its forest 
industry. It is hoped that the glass industry, e.g., the factory at Sunth Hoad, bo suitably 
protected and aided by Government with expert advice. 

Ka. 15,(MX) have been advanced to a contractor for a saw-mill industry because the ocncern 
is on a sound basis and ample security is taken against loss. Scientific and technical advice 
mil be given by the Forest Department, also any reasonable assustance in arrangements, etc., 
but were the forest industry better “ found ” such assistance would be more valuable, and it 
is to tlie advaiitage of the forest industry that this saW-mill should succeed. This venture is 
now threatened with failure .iwing to lack ofbusincis capacity in its manager. 

The dairy industry at Balghar has received valuable assistance by a grant of land 400 acres 
in extent, yielding an annual crop of grass worth Bs. 5,000 for an annual rental of Rs. 200. 

The w'riter knows too little of th s venture to say why such grants should be made. 

The last mentioned industry would be of great advantage to the forests if it tended to 
inculcate in the people an appreciation of the value of stall and meadow feeding and the 
general care of cattle, but it hardly promises that. 

Wiat form of Government assistance (if any) should take in general cannot be said—each 
case must be taken on its merits. Such assistance should, it is submitted, connote a right 
on the part of Government to audit accounts and to take any other stop that would enable 
it to study the working of the industry concerned in connection with results. Otherwise 
valuable experience for the future would be lost. On tlie other hand, Government should 
interfere as little as possible beyond tending expert advice suitable to the circumstances. 

If a pioneer factory seems advisable it would be be.st located at a centre of technical and 
scientific education. The building and fittings should be such that if the venture did not prove 
successful they could oo adapted for similar experiments in another line. If the results were 
satisfactorj' the factory could he brought to a normal working level and form a most valuable 
asset for technical training and modified or extended as a demonstration factory. Where 
such location is unfavourable this could be duly allowed for in fin.il conclusions. 

Assistance in Marketing Products. ^ 

Exhibitions should be educational and supplemented by lectures. They should interest 
the young, point the way to obtaining training in the various industries, and thus encourage 
parents to provide for the fulfilment of the interest roused. 

OtJicr forms of Government Aitl. 

It would seem a mistake to supply any industry with Government owned raw material 
on favourable terms beyond a comparatively short experimental period, and then only in 
quantities sufficient to determine the problem at issue. If an industry is founded on sound 
bases and not neglected by allowing bounty fed enterprises and the like, it should find its 

in the open market, i.e., on terms common to all cx)mer8. It is never known when 4 > 
oand for any given raw material may arise. To bind Government for a long period 
s-in-aid seems bad business, e.g., match factoriew think that after 15 years they*should 
liven valuable concessions, but the picture making trade and the coffin trade have since 
and both require the same material. Paper may do the same. There would be no 
r an industry which cannot stand against an imported articlq after normal working 
ed, provided always the imported article is not bounty fed or otherwise pampered, 
nent may well be expected to ascertain, by expert advice, etc., why an industry is not 
, but not contemplate keeping it going with artificial support. 

{Mr. Fisher did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 333. 

Mb. F. Stuakt-Mbnteth, M.I.B.B., EkotrM Engineer to the Oovemnmt of Bombay. 

Wbitten Bvidbnoe. 

Technical Aid to Irdmtrm. 

In electrical work there are practically no consulting engineers in the Bombay Presi- Araiatanee from 
dency and there is a need for such engineers, but the business for many years to come cannot f”^*,^”*^** 
be sufficiently remunerative to attract them. In these circumstances, it is desirable that s 

Government expert officers should freely assist any contemplated electrical undertaking by 
giving technical advice. When such advice does not involve Government in any material 
expense, it should be given free, but when it is necessary to prepare detailed plans and esti¬ 
mates a charge should be made by Government sufficient to cover the cost of the work. I don’t 
think the Government Consulting Engineer should be called upon to purchase machinery and 
plant. He should draw up specifications and call for tenders, recommend tenders for 
acceptance and be responsible only for the machinery conforming to the specification. 

Assistance in Marketing Products. 

fhere is no doubt that purchasers and suppliers need to be brought together by some (lommcrcial bureau 
system. The difficulty experienced in my own case is in not knowing where certain materials 
are to be obtained. A commercial bureau at the headquarters of each local Government 
would be of great assistance. A museum would also be of use, but it is questionable whether 
the expenses of such a museum would justify its existence. 1 think a commercial bureau 
would probably answer requirements. 

There is not the least doubt that, as far as Gov(;rnmcnt work is concerned, restrictions ini- Purchassof 
posed by rules for purchase of stores restrict the development of electrical enterprise jn Iiidia. Government etores. 
It is far cheaper and in every way more satisfactory for Government to purchase direct' from 
firms in India. 1 submit herewith a list* of cases showing the cost and delay to Government 
through purchasing electrical plant through the Director Gemnal of Stores. Purchases should 
be effected from local firms whether the material is in the country or not, as they accept 
responsibility for breakage, and in the can? of plant will erect it and make it over in' working 
order. Also an officer is able to.at once explain to the local firm any doubtful points on 
matters, which, if the order is placed tlirough the Director General of Stores, are dis¬ 
posed of by an officer with no experience of India or any knowledge of our requirements. I 
have been trying for some time to get an important electrical fimi to open a branch office in 
Bombay without success. If orders are allowed to be placed in India, important firms which 
now are in close touch with the Director General of Stores but are not repre.sented in India 
will at once have to come to India and opfln branches to secure their onlers. 

Another important point purely in connection with the supply of electrical material in Net'*] for standard 
India is that the pressures of supply of energy by the various licensed undertakings in India 1’™*'"''“' 
should be made to comply with the standard pressures adopted by the British Engineering 
Standards Committee. The (ffiect of this would be that all suppliers of electrical material 
would only have to stock standard apparatus, whereas at jrresenl, owing to a diversity of 
pressures of supply, they^ have to stock a variety of apparatus to suit each particular undcr- 
takingv This Government is now prescribing standard pressures in their licences, but if all 
the undertakings that have been lictiised could be brought into line in this respect, it would 
be a boon to all supply-firms. 

Forms of Government Aid to Industry. 

It is a striking anomaly that with the enormous areas of forests in India, firms should Supply of woo^ by 
be able to make fortunes by importing timber from Australia and elsewhere. The Forest ^'epartment, 
DilfTtment does not help industries in this respect us it ought to do. They should be in a 
position to supply sawn timber, seasoned and otherwise, at accessible depots throughout the 
■country. In electrical work we import iron poles for overhead lines which in many cases 
could be of wood, if the Forest Department had ready facilities for supplying them. 

* ■' Training of Labour and Supervision. 

'■ ^ ... -it 

I do not think that there is any question that the lack of primary education does hinder Lack of priiuury , - 

devdopment-in India. I have had 19 years’ experience in different parts of India, and have 
frequently met numbers of men, with considerable aptitude and skill, who suffer through being 
uneducated and who, if they had had primary education, could have risen to better positions. » 

The electrical industry suffers more than otheis through lack of trained labour. I have NeocBsUv for 
proposed to Government that steps should be taken for licensing skilled electrical labour, of tobonn 

• See Appendix printed nftor written evidence. 
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Govenimeut have generally approved of this proposal and it was discussed recently at tte 
Electrical Conference. My proposal was based on the practice adopted in New Zealand which 
was found to be most beneficial. The labouring classes at present suffer through not being 
able to get practical training by apprenticeship. Facilities should be provided, so that this 
training can be obtained and the apprenticeship course should be prescribed so that apprentices 
receive a complete training in various branches without being confined, as at present, to one 
j)articulai' work. Students who qualify at technical colleges at present are generally unlikely 
to be of any use in mechanical or electrical works, owing to their absolute want of aptitude 
and dislike for any form of manual or practical work. Ninety per cent, of the students that have 
passed through the technical colleges are, in my opinion, useless for practical engineering work, 
owing to this want of practical ability. The training that is being given to them therefore 
is being wasted. When a branch of engineering requires practical aptitude the student should 
not receive theoretical education until he has proved his aptitude for such training by having 
passed through an apprenticeship satisfactorily. Or the theoi etical and practical training 
might he sandwiclied : tliat is. a .student might be one year at a technical college to learn 
elementary theory and the use of tools ; he might then go through his appienticeship course 
which should be followed by final theoretical training. This remark does not apply simply 
to those students who have been educated in India. I have had numbers of instances of 
students who have been sent home and have taken high degrees in engineering at technical 
colleges in Europe, who never can and never will be of any use as engineers, oWing to an inborn 
inability for doing any practical work whatsoever. On the other hand, as already stated, 
there are numbers of uneducated practical men who, if they had had the necessary theoretical 
training, wotdd have risen to better positions and supplied this great want of the country.. 

1 have iiad a few instances in my office where w'c hav(‘ started to train apprentices in elec¬ 
trical work, but it lias been a failure, owing to the apprentices leaving as soon as they have got 
a smattering of knowledge and setting u}) as electrical engineers and contractors. These 
men are a danger to the <iountry. It is necessaiy therefore that there .should be a definite pre¬ 
scribed eourse of training for apprentices which they must be requireif to complete before, embark¬ 
ing on other eniploymwit. The practical training given in technical colleges is, in my opinion, 
absolutely valui'less, us such training can only be given by apprenticeship to W'orks. The train¬ 
ing in tecljuical. colleges also fails through not having an adequate staff of competent 
instructors. It is impossible for a single instructor to be thoroughly au fait with all branches of 
the subjects he has to teach. Instruction should therefore be supplemented by experts in 
the r'arious Government departments and manufacturing firms. 

Oryunizalion of Technical awl Seicntijic Departments of Gorernmenl. 

In connection with electrical work, Government has to maintain a testing laboratory and 
references are frequently made to me by local firms for assistance by giving certificates for 
accuracy of instruments and other electrical apparatus. No definite rules have yet been fram¬ 
ed with regard to giving such assistance, but it would be of great value to firms and should be 
given. There is a tendency to restrict this work by charging unnecessarily high fees. Fees 
are necessary, but they should be as low as possible. I do not believe in attempting to cen¬ 
tralize anything of this nature in au Imperial Department. Local Governments should be free 
and unfettered in developing their own respective jurisdictions to the utmost. There should 
be a technological institute therefore for each province : the country is far too large to cen¬ 
tralize such matters in a central institute. Moreover each province has its own particular 
resources and development of such resources should be encouraged in the province wket6 they 
actually exist. 

Local Governments in many cases have appointed technical and scientific ex])ert8 in various 
branches and unless such officers are Imperial officers appointed by the Secretary of State, 
they are restricted in studying methods in other countries which are vitally important to them; 
without such facilities they cannot possibly keep up-to-date in their particular subject. 

With regard to reference libraries, 1 think there is a great need for such libraries in . <4^ 
province. Every Government or technical expert also should have a complete library dh his 
own particular subject at his disposal. 

Other farms of Government Action and Organization. 

With regard to hydro-electric power schemes, Bombay is progressing in this tfipect 
more than elsewhere, but the development of such undertakings is left to private enterprise 
entirely. There must be along the whole length of the Ghats innumerable places where power 
can be devidoped economically and investigation is unquestionably desirable. A survey show- 
ng places where this can be done economically would be most valuable. In the ordinary course 
of duties a Government officer, however, is too overworked to dp any original work of this 
nature. Government experts should be encouraged in this respect and should be assisted by 
being relieved of all routine, clerical and accounts work which under the existing system such 
an officer is tied to. 
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When the Electricity Act of 1910 was drafted and submitted to this Government, they The Kleotrielty Aot 
strongly reconunended the adoption of rules framed by the Board of Trade and Scientific 
Bodies at home instead of special rules framed by the Government of India. In practice these 
latter rules, in many cases, have been ambiguous and unsatisfactory. The adoption of rules 
which the manufacturers at home are conversant with instead of special rules for India would 
have been, in my opinion, more advantageous, and is, I think, even now desirable. 

When the draft Act was promulgated, it was proposed to centralize the administration 
of electrical matters in the Government of India. Owing to the strong representation of this 
Government, however, the Act was modified and powers were decentralized to a considerable 
extent on local Governments. Further decentralization, in ray opinion, is desirable. For 
instance the standard units for electrical measurements prescribed by the Act are those repre¬ 
sented by the Government of India standards in Calcutta. Outside Calcutta, as far as I am 
aware, these units have never been used. Standards should be set up in each province based 
on the Imperial standards. The present standards of the Government of India arc never used 
as standards for India and are therefore useless. 

The power for framing rules at present is vested solely in the Governor General in Council. 

I am strongly of opinion that these powers should be vested in the local Government as parti¬ 
cular circumstances in a province may require rules which arc not required elsewhere. The 
atten^t to treat electricity as a highly dangerous source of energy which must be administered 
by a central authority is, in these days, when electrical experts abound, entirely unnecessary. 

Moreover, the applications of electrical energy are unlimited and progressing every year and any 
tendency to centralize its administration must restrict development. 

Local Governments should have absolute and free control therefore in dealing with and 
developiTig electrical enterprise in their respective provinces. In spite of efforts of this Govern¬ 
ment to decentralize administration in this respect, centralization is still being .striven for, as 
shown by a recent order of the Government of India under the guise of '• the necessity of uniform 
practice for India.” Uniformity means centralization, which in turn means delay.* Burma 
has oil fields, Bengal coal fields, Bombay water power—uniformity of practice in such case 
therefore is a hopeless bugbear and ea(^h province should be absolutely unfettered to develop its 
own resources as rapidly as it possibly can. 

APPl'iNlJlX. 

Cases of Loss mu] Delay in orileriny Material through the Director General of Stares. 

]. In February 1915 we indented on the Director General of Stores for laboratory equip¬ 
ment estimated to cost £1,229. The indent comprised electrical plant, switch boards and 
instruments. The Director General placed the whole order with a firm that manufactured 
electrical plant oirly ; this firm then subcontracted the rest of the order with a firm that made 
switchboards only ; this firm in turn again subcontracted with an instrument manufacturer 
for the supply of the instrument portion ; the result was that the Director General’s quotation 
amounted to £2.610 exceeding tlic cost of supply by a local firm by £1,139, that is double 
that of the work, and material has not yet been supplied (refiwence Government Order A. -0870. 
dated 3rd July 1916). 

2. Batteries of a certain mak' were ordered in 1912. The Director General supplied 
batteries of another make which could not be utilized and contended that these, batteries were 
identical in all respects with those that had been ordered but afterwards admitted and regretted 
his mistake. Batteries were then ordered and supplied locally which involved Government 
in a loss of nearly Bs. 4,000 and several months’ delay. 

3. Switchboards ordered through tlu! Director General of Stores in May 1912 arrived 
broken and IJ years expired before their replacement was effected. 

* 4. A Cooper Hewitt Printing machine was ordered from the Director General of Stores; 
on arrival one lamp was broken ; the cost was borne by this office. A new lamp which was 
then ordered was again broken and the cost again bonm by this office. Lamps were then 
ordered from a local firm and supplied intact within three months ; a delay of nearly two years 
occuixed through this order being placed with the Director General of Stores. 

A motor pump estimated to cost £60 was ordered through the Director General of 
Stores ; intimation was received that the cost would exceed the estimate by £165. The pump 
was then purchased locally for £62. 

6. Motors for Printing machines estimated to cost £41 were ordered through the Director 
■General of Stores. A cable, was received intimating the cost would be £108. The motors 
were then purchased locally at half the Director General’s cost, namely £54. 
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Oral Evidence, 26th November 1917, 

President. — Q. How long have you been in Bombay ?— A. Eleven or 12 years. 

Q. As Electrical Engineer to Government ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Before that you were on the Calcutta side?--.4. Yes. 

Q. How many years Were you over thete ?—4. I have been about 19 years altogether 
in the country. 

Q. The previous 8 years in Darjeeling ?—'4. Yes, and a year at Lahore. 

Q. You are advocating, as has already been advocated here, the introduction into the 
country of firms that are able to supply many of the wants that arc now obtained by indenting 
on the Director General of Stores. I understand that your idea is that these firms can study 
the wants of the country ?—4. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Aiul accordingly can produce materials more suitable to the country than can be done 
by an agency at home. If you have an arrangement of that kind the arrangement exists for 
that matter now', in a small way- you don’t propose that Government should do anything 
active in the way of encouraging these firms to come here; you don’t make any proposal on 
those lines ?- 4. No, I do not. The only thing is that you should discourage them by not 
giving them orders direct from home ; let them be out here, so as to get their orders here. You 
have got big firms at home who get orders from the Director General of Stores, who are not out 
here. 

Q. What, practical steps could be taken according to the Stores rules you are expected 
to buy liny thing in the country made of country materials, or anything in which there is a sul^^ 
stantial amount of workinansliip done in the country ? As long as there are no firms in the 
Country who can make the articles, we arc practically forced to buy from home under the pre¬ 
sent rules. 4. Yes. 

Q. What is the first step to get out of this vicious circle ?- 4. Government have to en¬ 
courage firms in some way to start out here. 1 cannot say in what way they should do so. 
For instance, in Japan « w'ell-known manufacturing firm in England has put up works ; and if 
they are able to do that there, they might be encouraged to do the same here. 

Q. Is it not? due to a Want of enterprise on the part of the firms ?—4. It is principally 
due to their getting orders at home for India. 

Q. In other Words, you think that if they came out and set up their works here, they are 
afraid that the orders w'ould still go home through the Director General of Stores ?—4. Cer¬ 
tainly. 

Q. That would not be in accordance w'ith Stores niles, under which we are to buy from 
them so long as prices arc suitable and quality up to standard.- -4. Government will have to 
encourage them to begin here. 

Q. Can you tell us why there is this failure of enterprise in India, as compired with Japan, 
on the jiart of European firms ?—4. That is an extremely difficult question to answer. 

Q. You have given us an illustration of a well-known firm who went to Japan and set up 
works there; why don’t they do the same in India ?—4. I cannot say why they do not at all. 

Q. What testing laboratory do you refer to on the 2nd page of your evidence ?—4. We 
have to be in a position to test meters; and firms out here, who supply a variety of 
instruments, have no means of certifying to the accuracy of these instruments. Thty 
frequently write to us and want certificates to that effect. 

Q. Have you got a testing laboratory here ?—4. Yes. 

Q. And do you do work of this kind for firms ?—4. Yes. But we have not got our- 
laboratory in proper order ; We have done a certain amount, and hope to do a great deal more 
than we are able to do at present. 

Q. Do you charge firms for this work ? - 4. Our charges have not been approved of 
by our Government yet; but certain fees have been more or less laid down at a Conference 
of Inspectors. 

Q. You propose to give a recognized certificate ?—4. Yes. 

Q. Is that certificate placed on the instniment in any way ?—4. We will do that; we 
will give them a definite calibration of the accuracy of the instruments they send us. . 

Q. Gan they use that and publish it ?—4. They would use it for each instrument sold- 

Q. Is there any w'ay in which that certificate is likely to be abused; for instance, put 
on to a wrong instrument ?—4. That is a small detail which we could get over all right. Every 
instrument has got its number. 

Q. You think that the whole of this work should be entirely under the control of the 
Lqcal Government ?—4. In what way do you mean in connection with the instruments at 
this laboratory ? Yes. 



Q, And y<m say ifc would be an advantage to have one common standard for the whole 
of India ?— A. We have got a common 8tan(&rd for the whole of India, but it is never used. 
It was set up in Calcutta, but outside Calcutta it is useless. 

, Q. What standard do you refer to ?— A. The standard for electrical units in India. 

Q. Do you mean to say that in Calcutta standard units are employed when they are 
not elsewhere used in India ?— A. They have set up Government of India standards in Cal¬ 
cutta. If there was any legal question in regard to the accuracy of meters here, it would finally 
have to be disposed of by reference to the units in (!alcutta. 

Q. That is not necessarily a drawback i— A. It is impossible to comply with. 

Q. It is not necessarily a drawback, the system of having an Imperial Department, or 
having these systems centralized, because there may be something wuong with the present 
working of the system. That could be put right. Who is the responsible authority in the 
case of Calcutta ; who is it that has caused this ti ouble ? A. It was done by the Eleetrical 
Adviser to the Government of India. He set the standards up in Calcutta. 

Q. In what way are his standards impossible to apply in Bombay 1— A. They are not 
impossible; we can set up the same units here, but legally the only unit is the unit in Calcutta. 
We can set up identically the same unit on the international basis. 

Q. Wliy don’t you V-A. We will probably do so, although legally under the Act we 
would have to make a final reference, to Calcutta. 

1 Q. You have not yet shown that it is a disadvantage to have an Imperial Depxrtment, 
Therely because you yourselves here have departed from tlm standard recognized by the Elec¬ 
trical Adviser to the Government of India ?— A. We have departed simply boeause it is not 
possible to use the standards. 

Q. They could be dupbeated?-'.'1. Yes, but legally they would not be the same. There 
is only one standard whicb is in Calcutta ; we can reproduce the same thing here, and^for prac¬ 
tical purposes we do do it. 

Q, But if you applied your coni hision to all Local Governments, what is going to happen 
to Local Governments that arc not so highly developed as that of Bombay, or within which 
industries are not developed to the same c.xtent. Take Burma ; would you have an Electrical 
Adviser to the Government of Burma, with the same standard?- H. Certainly. 

Q. And at Coorg ?- A. Yes, at Madras. 

Q. Rut Coorg is not under Madras.— A. Even then you could do it in each place. 

Q. And the North-West Erontier Province ?— A. It all depends upon the extent of 
development. 

Q. That is why I am putting this point before you ; there are so many varying degrees 
of development that it seems impossible to judge of provinces from the point of view of Bombay. 
It may be possible for the Bombay Government to provide Electrical Engineers, but the less- 
developed provinces would not be so successful.— A. They can easily get men. 

Q. They have got to pay for theiin— A. The Central Provinces have got Electrical .Engi¬ 
neers. 

Q. Would the North-West Frontier Province have a full-time Electrical Engineer 1— A. 
I should think they could quite w( il. 

Q. What prospects could tliey offer a first class man in cases of that kind ?- ~A. I do 
not know. 

Q. Does it not cwcur to you that if you had an Imperial Service of the kind, you could 
get a better type of man on an average, because he would have higher prospects to rise to, and 
vour Local Governments could be supplied with men from the Imperial reservoir of 
specialists ?— A. I am not in favor of an Imperial Branch of specialists. Local conditions vary 
so much throughout India, it is better to have permanent local officers who can concentrate on 
the needs of their particular locality. The experience they acquire, knowledge of 
imtives, methods of work and vernacular, is lost if they are to bo transferred to other 
provinces. 

0. There would be transferences at different times, because there is the danger of a single 
man, 'Under a Local Government, if he happened to be a success, staying on in his province. 
That Local Government would be very lucky, but what are you going to do with your bad bar¬ 
gains ; how is the Local Government going to vet the bad bargains ?— A. It would get rid of 
it, I suppose. 

Q. Hovi is it going to tell that it has got a bad bargain ?—vf. You can always tell whether 
a man is doing his work properly or not. 

Q. They cannot be Certain, can they ?- A. (The witness made no reply.) 
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Q. If you have Local Governments employing their own separate specialists, and each 
specialist is a little pope to himself, there is the chance that there Would be a great variation in 
your standard all over India ; a great variation in the application of standards and methods.— 

A. In what Way ? 

Q. Every man will have his own ideas, unless he is brought into the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment and made to rub shoulders with experts from other provinces.—4. He would acquire 
particular experience of that particular province, which Would be of value to him and to that 
Govermnent and which would not be of the same value elsewhere. 

Q. Would not be exactly of the same value, but don't you think it a good thing for a 
man to be brought in who has experience of one or two, or even a larger number of provinces. 

Don’t you think your regulations with regard to electrical standards w'ould in that way become 
more uniform ; the view''s of all proviiici'S Would be more freely represented to the Government 
of India through the Imperial Department ?— A. No. You could do it as well through con* 
ferences. 

Q. You would have conferences every year ?• -A. Yes. 

Q. Would vou all agree in those conferences?— A. We get a certain amount of uni¬ 
formity. 

Q. ^'ou .say, “ Uniformity means centralization, which in turn means delay.” I don’t 
quite follow the necessity of that reasoning. I have know'n delay to occur through want of 
uniformity, hut cannot recall any instances wliere uniformity has caused delay.— A. Take^^y S 
electrical rules for instanc('. We are endeavouring now to try and find uniform electric)||^ 
rules throughout India whi(^h is extremely difficult, and we discuss and haggle about sm^f , 
matters suitable in one province and not in another. 

G- You prefer to let tin; j)rovinces go tlnur own Way ?— A. Y<‘s ; leave them alone and 
let them pu.sh ahead as fast as they can. 

Q. <And the same way in regard to the purchasing of stores : each province would do 
its own purchasing ? A. Each province cun do its own })urchasing as at present. 

Q. Would you (uieourage electrical manufacturing firms to come out to India, and insist 
on tho.se fir.ms having one shop in each province ? A. No, not at all. 

Q. You would allow that much free trade between provinces ?- -/I. t'ertainly I do not 
sec that need prevent the oilicer from purchasing from another province ; they cannot possibly 
purchasi' in eadi province. 

Q. You do not think it an advantage to become a bigger customer and get special rates ; 
if you are an Imperial Department you become a bigger and more important customer.— A- 
No, the, amount of bu8ine.s.s is the same. 

Q. The total business would not fie the same : one man w'ould buy one kind of instrument, 
another man another kind, and probably if you had a centralized department with a little, agree¬ 
ment, you could put up with the same type of instrument.— A. We Want local purchase as 
wo W'lint to get the work through quickly : at present We take any instrument We find suitable. 

Hon’bk Sir R. N. Mookerjeo.- Q. You say, “ Ninety per cent, of the students 
that have passed through the technical colleges are, in my opinion, useless for practical 
engineering work, owing to the want of practical ability.’’ Is that your experience, or merely 
an opinion 'i—A. I can say both, as rcgard.s the electrical profe.ssion. I am not dealing with 
other branches; my note is purely on I'lectrical matters. 

Q. Have you got any electrical .students ?— A. Numbers of them. 

Q. You don’t think they have got much experience ? - rl. Very few are of any use at,., 
all. - ^ . 

Q. What about those from the technical institutions?—^. Even those from the « 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and from Bangalore. They are theoretically very good, . 
Bangalore particularly, but practically they are of no use. 

Q. You suggest that they should go through practical training first and then through 
a course of theoretical education ?— A. I suggest that you should first find out, before you give 
any theoretical training to a student, that he has got the practical aptitude to become an engi¬ 
neer, unless you are going to train him simply for educational Work. I cannot say which is 
the best way ; you can either put him for a year into a theoretical college, then let hini lake 
the apprentice’s course; then back again to a theoretical college ; or put him to practical Work, » 
see if he can use his hands, and then give him a theoretical course. The technical colleges 
give a youth a theoretical course and then send him out as an engineer. 

Q. In the next paragraph you say, “ The training in technical colleges fails through not ; 
having an adequate staff of competent instructors.” Do you infer that practical training can,-'* ,» 
not be done properly in those colleges ?— A. Yes; they just show the student how to Ufe a ■:,' 
tool. * . 



Q. With reference to your difficulty in getting stores from England, and in getting them 
in time, don’t you think that if there were a stores department here, that would ffioilitate 
matters Yes. 

Q, But you cannot have it in every province separately; it must be an Imperial Depart- 
mdht.— A. Yea, if there is a representative in each big centre. 

Q. Then the European finus who set up branch offices here could give every infornmtion 
wanted, and the Imperial Department could place orders with them.- A. If there is going to 
be a representative in the principal centres, it would be of some use ; but if it is going to be 
located in Simla, it would be of no use. 

President.- Q. He need not be in Simla or Delhi at all. He has no direct dealings with 
the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief; but he could be either in Calcutta or Bombay, and have 
representatives in other places like Madras, Cawnpore, etc.—.4. The great advantage in 
dealing direct with the supplier is that you are able to go and discuss things with him on 
the spot. 

Hon'hle Sir R. N. Moohrjee.- Q. Would you have all these provinces buying, or should 
the Govermncnt of India buying department arrange for the location of its officers ? Merely 
because it would be a department of the (loveriiment of India, it need not be at Simla or 
Delhi; for instance, the Geological and Botanical Suiveys arc not there ; nor the Survey of 
India.- A. He would be a (lovernment of India officer and would not take the same 
interest in the work as a local officer. 

Q. It would not be possible for each Provincial Government to have a .superior man; 

the Imperial Government could have its subordinate staff in each province. 

Presiilent.- Q. Would you have the Burma Government's buying rcpresinitative in 
Bombay or Burma f -A. In Bunua. 

Q. You would find that he cannot get what you wanted thcr('.-- J. But he would be 
able to eonuminicate with other provinces I bike it. ^ “ 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. Q. You may have a branch there, but generally the man 
must be under the (fovernrnent of India. And it may be that he would have to write to 
England, but it must be done by one chief man ; do you agree to that ? A. Yes, but I do 
not see why in big cases you should not have one purchaser in Bombay, one in Bengal, etc. 
In that case 1 do not see why you want to have one head for the whole, lot. 

Q. Otherwise it would be difficult for him to keep in touch with the whole of India '?— A. 
You are going to have a Oommercial Bureau which will keep in touch with the whole of India. 

Q. You won’t get everj'thing from the Commercial Bureau ; the Government must also 
see that they are buying in the best market. If you leave it to Bombay, the Bondray man will 
buy dearer than the Calcutta man; but if one man has control over Bombay and Calcutta, 
3 'ou will hnd that you can get things cheaper.— A. I think time is the great thing; you want 
to gel your works through. * 

Q. The delay you refer to, and we have also heard a lot of cvidenci; about it, will 
disappear if we have one man in India. 

Mr. A. ChiUertoii.- Q You say there is need in Bombay for Consulting Engineers in 
elexstrical work ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of consulting work do they get now '!- -A. Very little; there are no Con¬ 
sulting Engineers; I mean no (,'oii.sulting Electrical Engineers. There is need for this, because 
the various municipalities and the people wont to underts.ke electrical schemes and cannot 
get men to advise them. 

Q. You suggest then that, as a temporary arrangement, the Govermncnt Consulting 
'Engineers should do this work ? A. Certainly. 

Q. Why do you say that the advice should be given free, or only a small charge made ?- - 
A. Because you want to encourage and develop the industry first. I do not see why, when 
Government is paying an officer, they should not give his services free, so long as they are not 
out of pocket by it If they have to engage extra staff, then it should be paid for. 

-Q, How is the private Consulting Engineer to make a start; would he not meet with 
competition from the Government Engineers .4. If there is a private Consulting Engi¬ 
neer who will come forward, let him do the work. 

Q. Government would presumably have enough work to keep one Consulting Engineer 
employed ?— A. Yes, but their work is not consulting work. 

Q. Is it executive work ?- J. Yes, accounts, clerical, executive. 

Q. The question is ho'v to make it possible for private individuals of sufficient reputation 
40 start as Consulting Engineers ; would it be wise for Government to bring them out and give 
them a certain amount of work covered by a retaining fee, and let them do private work ?-»- 
A. Ves, I do not see why they should not do that. 
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Q. Do you think that men will come out on those terms, in the hope of graduaDy build¬ 
ing up a private consulting practice ?— A. It all depends upon the retaining fee. 

Q. Under existing conditions, you object to Government Consulting Engineers purchasing 
machinery and plant; you would leave that to the municipalities and local boards J— 
A, Yes, I do not see why he should be concerned with that. 

Q. Is that not one of the most important functions he has to perform out here ?— A. He 
would naturally call for tenders, and he would advise as to what they should accept. 


Q. Wliat is your objection then ; to his being responsible for pecuniary transactions ?— 
A. He is (Jonsulting Engineer ; why should he do the actual purchasing ? 

Q. He would have to advise these local bodies to appoint Executive Engineers to do the 
work under the direction of the Consulting Engineer ? - A. They would simply call for tenders 
and he would recommend a tender to be a(a' 0 j)ted. They could accept any they liked, and after 
that lliey would diail direct with the firnr. 

Q. Would he inspect the work to be carried out by the firm 'i~A. Yes; to see that it 
conforms with the tender. 


Q. In regard to this rpicstion of training electrical engineers, you say ; “ Instruction should 
tlicrefore be supplemented by experts in the various Government departments and manufac¬ 
turing firms.” Could you develop that idea a little more ?— A. I was looking at it from the 
electrical engineering side, aTid that is that in electrical engineering a single individual cam 
be ma.ster in all its multifarious branches. If you are going to give a man a theoretical tn 
ing as a.n electrical engineer, he should be taught just as we are in the theoretical colleges 
home by various .specialists. There are such a number of branches in electrical engiueeri; 
that one man cannot po.sHibly give in.struction in them all. 



Q. I think you told Sir R. N. Alookerjee that the present system of training, in which 
they got the theoretical cour.se of in.struction, in such institutions as the Victoria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Institute and the Indian Institute of iScience, Bangalore, did not turn out really practical 
men ?- vl. No, they do not. " * 

Q. Are these the men yon are dealing with in this particular paragraph, where you say ' ' 
that their ftistruction should be, supplemented. -/I. Yes. I noticed that deficiency in thd V. 
men W'ho huv(! taken their degrees and come to work with us. 

Q. When you liave got these men from the Institute of Science have they improved in 
course of time ? A. Occasionally hcri? and theie we get a man who is trained up to be of use. 

Q. What is the defect in those that don’t improve ? A. Absolute inability to apply 
tliemselves to work ; to apply what they have learned. 

Q. A sort of lack of practical instinct '(-—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your contention is that these people have not been trained at all ?— A. They 
might do for educational Work, for teaching (dectrical theory and that sort of thing, but thev ■ 
are no good for pract ical electrical engineering. 

Q. You would put them through the practical work first ? A. They must have prac¬ 
tice and theory m electrical engineering. I W'ould first satisfy myself tluit the man has got 
practical aptitude, by putting him as an apprentice. 

Q. Would you apprentice him as a mechanical engineer ; not as an electrical engineer ?— 

A. No, as a mechanical engineer. 

Q. Would you advise, lor instance, in a place like the Indian Institute of Science, tikt 
nobody should be admitted into the electrical course until he liad gone through a practical- 
course of mechanical engineering ? A. The Bangalore Institute is not really an institution 
for training; it is more or less a research institute. 

Q. Would you suggest that all the students who go to that institution to be trained as 
electrical engineers should first of all have gone through a course of mechanical engineering?— 

A. Yes, certainly ; have gone through a preliminary course of mechanical work. 

Q. As Electrical Engineer to the Government of Bombay, do you have to deal with the 
big power schemes ?— A. To a certain extent. 

Q. On behalf of Government ? - A. Yes. 

Q. Have you gone into the question of cost of engineering power in schemes of the type 
that are now being carried out, such as the Tata scheme; the cost of generating power per 
unit 1—A. I practically know what their supply costs are. I have not worked out whether 
their scheme is the most profitable one that they could have adopted. ^ 

Q. You have not gone into the question whether the costvif generating power by the 
methods now in use is the cheapest and the method the best that could be used With out pre¬ 
sent knowledge of electrical engineering ?— A. I think it is the best. " 



. Th*t is to say, on behalf of the Government of Bombay, do you examine schemes 
critical, and have you got power to turn down a scheme ?—Not in the least.' 

Q. There is nothing to stop them in putting up a bad scheme ?— A. No, not at all, if 
they have got the money for it. 

Q. Does the concession depend upon that ? Supposing the promoters of a company 
epply to the Government of Bombay for an electrical concession, and they propose to generate 
power in a certain way, constructing reservoirs, pipe lines, etc. Have they to lodge the details 
of that scheme before they get the concession ?— A. Yes, certainly, if it is a question of acqui¬ 
sition of land; the details would have to be considered. 

Q. Do you, as Electrical Engineer, criticise that ?— A. Yes, it would be sent to me for 
report. 

Q.- You have the power or right to advise the Government of Bombay to turn it down, 
because it is a bad engineering scheme 1 — A. I can point out any defect; but it is up to the 
Government to accept my opinion or not, I have no power to turn it down. I have no such 
authority. 

Q. Has any estimate been framed as to the amount of power that can be usefully gene¬ 
rated to cover the whole needs of Bombay ?— A. That question was gone into when Tata’s 
license Was first discussed bat I cannot tell you the figures off-hand. We went into it when 
the fitst scheme was made. We have no definitely prepared scheme on those linos, but when 
!1 $B^’s scheme originally came up, the question of the needs of Bombay was discussed in 
OWmection with their scheme ; but we have not made a power survey of the possible requiro- 
iftents of Bombay, 

Q. Are these concessions like Tata’s given in perpetuity, or is it on a lease ?— A. The 
scheme is purchasable by Government; that is a matter for Government to consider; the pur¬ 
chase after a certain number of years. 

Q. Is there any proposal on the part of the Government of Bombay to start a hydraulic 
survey of the possibilities of power along the coast ? ~A. I do not krfow of any such scheme. 

Q. There is no work being done in that direction except by private entc^rise ?— A. No. 

Sir F. H. Stcwurl.—Q. Do electrical problems, as such, vary very much in different parts 
of the country l- A. They do. 

Q. You therefore argue that ele(dricrtl engineers should bo provincial ?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Supposing that a problem arose in connection with oil fields, say from the electrical 
engineering point of view, would it not be better to have a central man to deal with such all 
over India ? —A. Oh no, I do not think so. Take the problems they have in the Burma fields 
regarding lightning troubles. It is a very difficult matter to deal with in connection with oil 
fields, but that would not affect us on this side or elsewhere. Bengal w'ould have its 
troubles in connection with coal mines, which would not’concern us. 

Q. You say that no electrical engineer could be master of all branches, so that if you 
have them in the provinces, you would want a grot many_; would it not be a question of 
expense ?— A. The local man would study his particular problem. We have trouble here 
from salt air, which up-country they do not. We have to study those problems which they 
do not. 

Q. Under which department of Government do you come here 1~A. Public Works. 

_ Q. The Electrical Adviser to Government has no executive authority at all 1~A. No. 

Q. With reference to your suggestion as to hydro-electric power schemes, you think that 
very much more should bo done by Government than has been done hitherto; that is, in the 
form of surveys ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be done provincially f— A. It is not done al present, so I cannot say how 
it should be done. 

Q. Assume that it will be done in the future, do you think that w'ould be best dealt with 
provincially ?—.4. I think so, certainly. 

Mr. 6. A. Thomas.—Q. You say, “ When it is necessary to prepare detailed plans and 
eetinfates, a charge should be made by Government sufficient to cover the cost of the work.” 
Do you suggest that any fee should be paid to the Consulting Engineer ?— A. It all depends 
upon bow you pay your Consulting Engineer. 

Q, Some Consulting Officers do get a fee, e.g., architects and surveyors. Do you consider 
that a better system than that all fees should be given to Govenunent ?— A. It all depends 
upon the officer and the terprs upon which you have employed him. 

Q. Are you in favour of a-man getting less pay from Government and getting fees ?^— 
A. I am not aware that Government overpays their servants at present. 
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Q. You say, “ This Government is now prescribing standard pressures in their licenses.” 
Ts that (juitc a new thing ?— A. Yes, when I say “ prescribing ” I mean recommending it; 
it is being adopted. 

Q. You don't lay it down in the licenses ? A. In new li(!enscs w'e are now adopting 
it. We cannot upset the old licenses; that can only be done by legislation. 

Q. Have not Government the power to alter the form of licenses ?— A. Under the Elec¬ 
tricity Act they can make alterations in licenses. 

Sir 1). J. Tata. ■ Q. In your mitten evidence you say, with I’cference to hydro¬ 
electric power schemes ; “ A survey showing places where this (;an be done economically would 
be most valuable.” After these surveys are held, how are they going to be utilized ?— A. I 
would not have surveys done until I knew there was a demand for power. I would not survey 
the ghats until there was first a demand. First a.scertain the possible requirements and then 
survey. 

Q. Ascertain if there was a market, and whether it was possible to supply that market 
with power 1—A. Yes, that is the idea : otherwise there would be a waste of money. 

Q. At the same time a survey ■which tells you where power is obtainable would be an 
advantage, beiause very probably in some district there might be an opening for some 
industry, and for want of power they might not care to establish the industry ; whereas if th^ 
knew that electric power was obtainable they might tiy to start one. Some general sur'vi^ 
should bo made and the public told where power is obtainable; then if there was au 
industry anywhere there, Govermnent jtiight survey the district and say that that industry 
might get the help of elwitric. power. A. Yea. A general survey should be made. 

Q. Then you say, ‘‘ The attempt to treat electricity as a highly dangerous source 
of energy which must be administered by a central authority is, in these days, when electrical 
experts abound, entirely unnecessary.” To what places do you refer where “ experts abound ” 
in 'India '?. A. There are numbers all over the world, not in India. 

Q. The reference in tin; sentence “ The attempt to treat electricity as a highly dangerous 
source, of energy which must be administered by a central authority is, in these days, when 
electrical'experts abound, entirely unneccsisarv'” is to India ?— A. No. I consider , decen- 
traliz-rtion of authority should be given to all provinces where there is considerable 
electrical development. 

Q. In the ver)' first scnt.enc(! of your evidence you jiracticallv hint that there are no 
experts in India. - vl. There is a large field for experts, but there are very few in India. 
They would bav(? to be brought in. 

Mr. V. E. Low. Q. In addition to those I'uscs you mention at the end id your evidence, 
did you see anything of the case in which one kind of testing plant was ordered and another 
supplied, probably a year or two ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. The point which T am concerned with at present is that one make of plant was ordered 
as specially suitable to Indian conditions, especially Bombay conditions, and another kind 
supplied, owing to apparently their not appreciating local conditions ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ts that at all frequent ?—A. That is the only particular case as regards instruments; 
but if you take the cjise of plant, for instance, I have had trouble with plant through their giving 
us too good a material. I have had plant supplied by the Director-General of Stores which 
too good for the class of labour out here. 

Q. Are there any branches or representatives of makers of electrical plant in thic 
country ?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. As for instance, Callender’s Cable Co ?—A. Yes, and the British Westinghouse, and 
the General Electric Co. 

Q. Do they keep men of the type that could put up installations, and do the neceasaiy 
repairs, etc.?-A. No, they import them, or they may have one or two. They do import 
them when they get big installation contracts like mills, etc. 

Q. Simply ad hoc? A. Yes, tin; majority do not keep) a big staff out here. 

Q. I dare say you remember the p)rop)osal which emanated from the Government of India 
or the India Office, with reference to branch firms. One important condition made in that 
proposal was that a branch firm out here should receive orders direct, if it supplied the kind 
of stuff for the erection of which expert skill was needed and if it kept an expert staff to erect 
it. Do the electrical firms completely fulfil that requirement ''in respect of the branches 
hete ?— A. Some of them dc; for ijistauee, the suppliers of batteries. They keep»men ou| 
here—the Tudor Electric Co. 
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. w'hat extent do those men, as employed by those branches of firms out here, keep 
their eye on local conditions, and make suggestions that this and that might be better from the 
point of view of the Indian climate ?— A. They do, as far as the Battery people are concerned. 
I get very valuable suggestions. 

Q. For instance, do they say that you should eliminate rubber parts and replace them bv 
something else ?—.<1. Yes. r r j 

Q. We had serious complaints last year, in respect of coal fields installations. You have 
two-thirds under the Bengal and Orissa Government, and one-third under the Government of 
J^ngal, and the boundary sometimes passes through the property of individual concerns. 
There were very serious complaints about the difference in respect to standards adopted by the 
two Inspectors of the Bengal and Orissa and Bengal Governments. IIow do you propose to 
get over that difficulty without any central authority '{—A. By appeal to Local Govern¬ 
ment or by adopting standard rules instead of Indian rules. 

Q. Who makes them 1—A. The Government of India. 

Q. A centralizing authority ? A. Yes. We could have adopted the home rules prac¬ 
tically without any change and so avoided ambiguity or disputes. 

Q. Another complaint made Was this, that the electrical inspector in a certain province 
was less well qualified than the man in charge of a big central generating concern which he was 
supposed to be controlling, which made it difficult for him to criticise a better man than him- 
aelf. A. That is a fault in your rules which require an electrical inspector to have the work 
done to his approval. The Board of Trade does not lay that down. 

Q. Supposing you are laying a line and have certain specifications about earths, and sup* 
posing that the electrical inspector says that this earthing is not in accordance with requirements, 
and the man, who is laying the line and is a much better qualified man, says they are. That 
question comes up to the Local Government. Supposing the electrical inspector, who is the 
best obtainable for the mdney that the Local Government can afford, is proved to he wrong, 
don’t you think that would be a very serious cause of public inconvenience ?—A. It may be; 
it is a small matter. There is always an appeal against an inspector’s decision. 

Q. It causes serious complaints to arise from the commercial firms concerned.— A* If 
he is wrong, get a better man. 

Q. That is a question of money. You have small provinces with one or two installations, 
and there is really no work for a man on more tha n a certain salary ; or else you have got to pay 
a man and keep a big margin of reserve not used. You pay a man Rs. 1,500 for doing Rs. 600 
worth of Work. You very rightly point out the fact that no man can be an expert in all 
aspects of electrical work. You get a small province where you have one coal mining installa¬ 
tion, and say a hydro-electric plant and one or two town installations, and possibly an electro¬ 
metallurgical plant. I speak of cases which might occur in practice. Now, none of these 
is very, very large. Do you think it would be easy for a single electrical inspector to deal with 
all these matters ?— A. I do not see why not. The electrical inspector is really applying 
rules to the best of his discretion to see that the work is safe. 

Q. Then why do you h)# so much emphasis on the importance of the local aspect of all 
these questions, if they are all the same as regards the work of the electrical inspector ; why do 
you think it is so necessary to decentralize ? — A, Simply because you get such entirely 
different conditions in different p;i.rC3 of India. 

Q. You get very different conditions in the same province, the Deccan and Konkan.— 
A. You are talking about coal mines ; we do not bother about their requirements in Bombay 
ataU, just as We are not concerned witf oil fields as in Burma. 

Q, You say the local conditions are important, but the nature of the plant in use does 
not matter ) that one man can look after and be responsible for the administration of the law 
with regard to plant of most widely different types; but you don’t take such a man with 
reference to the local conditions of the different types; is that a fair rendering of what you 
mean ? 

President —Q. You say the rules are the same, and you might apply the home rules for all 
the difference that exists; therefore you say that any inspector can see that the rules are pro¬ 
perly carried out, but at the same time you say that decentralization is necessary because of 
the difference in local conditions. Is that not apparently inconsistent I—A. No, because the 
Government electrijal officer is not simply applying rules; he is doing executive work— 
provincial work on behalf of Government. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. To what extent does he do this work on behalf of Government ? 
What Government electrical installations, put up and maintained by Government, are 
there ?—4. Numbers at Aden and Karachi; all over the Presidency. 





Q. Are you concerned with the administration of the Electricity Act Yes, in 
advising Government in connection with it, and in applying rules. 

.President. — Q. What are the installations put up on behalf of Government^?— A. All 
large Government institutions, like jails, electric lighting, power for presses, etc. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Are they at all large compared with the big industrial concerns ?— 
A. No, there are a large number of them, that is all; hospitals and such things. * 

Q. That, from our point of view, is a minor and less important portion. We are talkio g 
about the administration of the Electricity Act. After all, these Governmeiii; Installations are 
small things industrially, from the point of view of the public, and the consumers and makers 
of electrical machinery.— A. Yes, but is a big thing as regards the duties of the Govern¬ 
ment engineer. 

Q. \ ou say that " the training in technical (colleges fails through not having an 
adctpiate stelf of competent iiistmctors.'' You don’t mean that is the only cause; also 
having a number of unsuitable pupils you would .say t -A. That is one of the cau.ses. ’ Thev 
want specialists to give special courses in oertaiif branche.s. 


Q. What would be the effect on the existing material in the way of jmpils the}- I'ot, if the'- 
had a large and more dillcrontiati'd staff h-.-f. I am assuming that you will have men who 
will be able to be traiiu'd as engineers. 

Q. You don't think it is wortli doing unless you alter the cl.is.s ot the impils ■ you fhink 
It would he a, wa.ste ol time >■ A. Yes, in a large iiercenta.go of cases. 

.S//- J). J Tata. Q. I think in answer to a que.slion by Mr. (Jhatterton vou said that 
(.overnment did not coneern iteelf ns to the economic .side of nnv .scheme put before it in 
regard to iiydro-elecdric power. Was that the an.swer you gave f - A. Government u ould not 
siuiction a .scheme and allow ae<iui.sitioii of land, if tin' .scheme was not feasible on the tace 
ot t»ie information put before it. 


Mr. (J. K. Loir.- I think lie said the ceononiical side; whether it wa.s the best 

iSii-D.J. Tala. Q. Whether the .scheme wa.s the best under 
Govermnem does yet these thing.s on the hydro-electric side t _ A. 

Q. Ymv i{)art in vettmg a seheme consists in .sitying whether it is in any way dangerous 
lor the safety of the publw ^ A Whether ,t is a practicable proposal; not necessarily whether 
It IS the best scheme : but whether it is n thoroughly practicable sidieme. That is 4e whole 
point. 


the eircumstences t But 
Certainly. 


y. And whidher the juiblie safety is seciir* 


A. Ye 


Q. And with reference to the hydraulic part to see to the state of the dam, so that there 
IS no chuiiee of the dam breaking and endangering the country. Goyernment don’t say for 
instiince wli<ithc!r tke linos of iho diiin could bo alterod.— A. No. ^ 

Mr. A. VhatUrlon ^- Q. There is no public enquiry made t-A. When the concession is 
about to be gianted, tbeii the public is allowed to raise objections to it publicly. 

Sir D. J Tata Q Do Government take any objection to the use of any particular 
kind of macliinery ? Is it part of your province to say what machinery should be emnloved « 
Do you enquire as to what machinery the promoters are getting ?—,4. In what wav «'^Thp 
type of machine 'f " r • 

Q. Ye.s, the type of machine t -A. No, not if it answered their purpose 
to me to say that they should use another type. * 

President. ~Q, Whether it came from Aineric 
not make. 


or England ?— A. 


It is not up 
Ygu said “type,” 


Sir D.J. Tata. Q. 1 did not want to put it so plainly, that is all. As Electefeal 
Engineer you have no prejudice against any special luaclimery as long as it is good ?_ A* No 

President.- Q. You said Government should not waste money in making a survey for 
water power if there was no industry m that district to be served by water power ?—,4. If it 
was not likely to be used. It would not jiay to make expensive surveys. You miehtamake 
a prehtnmarj^ suiwey to see if it was cajiablc of development. ' " 

Q. There is a useful way in winch you might advance, and that is by means of a reoem. 
naisance sui-yey. You could ascertain if you had suitable land for a pSwer scheme, say on 
the Western Ghats, and the people would provide the industries at once for it Any amwint 
of industries would spring up if you had the electrical power necessary.—^. Yes certainhr 
I did not give evidence to the contrary effect. ’ 



Yon aay then th»t there ehoaid be ^Teconnaitaanoe eoiveTs!—il. Te8,;^t before a 
detail^ survey is made, we might ascertain'if the power is requited. 

Q. That is no part of your duty ?—.i. No. 

Q, Is it part of anybody’s duty here ‘i—A. No, not unless special instructions are given. 

Q, Have you advised Government to have this done ?~4. No. 

Q. Do you think that in a matter of this kind there is any other body better able to take 
it up than the Local Government ?— A. I think there is no one better than the Ijocal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Q. Who is to advise the Local Government in this matter 1— A. They can advise them¬ 
selves, when evidence for the desirability of such course comes to their notice. 
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The, Qucutvm of Finaneiny or Subsidizing ceiiain Imlust.riex. 

1. I think that there can be no doubt that e.xcept in the case of well established industries 
such as cotton gins, presses, etc., capital in the mofussil is very shy, and 1 believe that even 
in large centres such as Bombay or Ahmedabad the number of men in whom the public have 
sufficient confidence to entrust them with their investments for ventures of a novel kind are 
very few. In the raofu.ssil I certainly think that it would draw local capital to any new venture 
if it were known that Government were in some way associated w'ith the enferprisc. If Gov¬ 
ernment are to as.sociate theiaselves with tlje foundation and early development of certain 
industries, as 1 tliink is desirable, it is essential that they shall have at their di8po.s«l officers 
competent to advise both as to the economic situation and as to the technical details of such 
industries. I’robably the best means of securing such officers, in the lirst instance, would be 
to engage experienced men from Europe or America for short touns of service. In matters 
where a good case can bo made out for the establishment of an industry in any locality, and 
where people of the right standing and capacity are anxious to take the matter up and are 
willing to put a fair amount of capital into it. I think that a guarantee by Government of (say) 
4 per cent, interest and the knowledge that the industry was under some general Government 
supervision would do much to attract local capital, and probably this would be the best way 
to give financial assistance. 

The other ways in which financial a-ssistance can be given, viz., an initial loan free of interest, 
an initial subsidy, annual subventions, etc., are no doubt very valuable aids to any industry, 
but for practical purposes it seems to me that they can*be given on a large scale only where 
the Government can command.large surplus revenues, or where steps can be taken for Govern¬ 
ment to recoup itself at a comparatively early date. The only country where 1 have had any 
opportunity of im]uiring into the effect Of such Government action was in Formosa, in connec¬ 
tion with the sugar industry. In that case practically no Formosan capital was forth¬ 
coming, and Japanese capital on which the industry was bound to depend was scanty. The 
Japanese Government therefore made advances free of interest for a tern of years to substan¬ 
tial Japanese companies to assist them in meeting the initial outlay, and granted annual 
subventions to encourage them to provide for the requisite scientific control of the cane grow¬ 
ing and ol the sugar making. In this case, however, there was practically no risk to Govern¬ 
ment, but on the contrary there was a practical certainty that Government would be able 
to recoup themselves amply in a short (ime, since the price of sugar in the Japanese Empire is 
absolutely regulated by large customs duties on the one hand and by a consumption tax (levied 
at the factorfes) on the other hand, and these two can be adjusted from time to time so as to 
leave a good margin for profit to any up-to-Jate factory run on reasonably efficient lines, 1 
should imagine that by this time the .Japanese Government must have well recouped its outlay 
by means of the consumption tax. Indeed, when there exists a system which includes heavy 
Government subsidies, involving a considerable measure of Govemment control, accompanied 
by l 4 eavy import duties and an adjustable consumption tax, the industry to which this system 
is applied has many of the features of a Government monopoly, and can easily be turned into 
a source of profit to Government. It is, of course, a fact thaf in the instance given above the 
profit is secured and maiuvaiued at the cost ol the sugar consumer within the .Japanese Empire ; 
and it is only in cases where the natural facilities and the available skill are adequate that this 
system can be applied without undue cost to the consumer. In such cases, however, it has 
it» merits, not only as a me^ns of creating new industries, but' also as a means of placing indirect 
taxation on a broad basis. If pushed very far it amounts to State Socialism. As r^ards 
technicamall in sugar making in Formosa, there was a large amount of such skill available 
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in the early stages of creating the industry, for numbers of Japanese engineers and ohemists 
had gone in advance to the Hawaiian Islands and had there undergone a thoroogh'ttaining 
in the process in the sugar factories there. I do not know how far the Japanese Government 
subsidized these men, but I should imagine that the cost of doing so was very little, for these 
men amved in Hawaii quite unofficially and were content to engage themselves in the first 
instance at the sugar factories in the very lowest posts, and then, by merit and hard work, 
to make their way in a short time to the higher and more responsible posts on the sugar .fac¬ 
tories and plantations there. After this severe practical training they returned to Formosa 
as the managers and engineers of sugar factories. The effect of the stimulus given by the 
Japanese Government in Formosa to the sugar industry has been to create a large industry 
in a very short time out of nothing. Everyone has profited except the Chinese land-owner, 
but on the other hand I think that the effect of forcing the pace led to an under-estimation'of' 
the natural difficulties and to an over-lavish initial expenditure in some of the subsidize 
factories. 

2. In the matter of making suggestions as regards particular industries I propose'fo 
confine myself to a few matters closely connected with agriculture, viz., sugar, oil, milk prodttots 
and meat. 

* 

(a) Bitgar.— ’Yo the extent of its irription facilities the Deccan has admirable facilities 
lor sugar production. At present these irrigation facilities are very limited, and the sugar¬ 
cane crop grown on the water allotted to it is worked up into gur, or raw sugar consisting of all 
the solid contents of the cane juice. Some cultivators grow excellent cane, and the industry 
BO far as it goes is a profitable one, but the average production of cane is much lower than it 
should be, and the losses that occur in the manufacture of gur by primitive methods are large. 
It has DOW' been decided steadily to increase the area under canal irrigation in the Deccan and 
a large programme has been drawn up. 

The following canals will increase the area under sugarcane by about the acreage men¬ 
tioned against them, viz.;— 


Godavari Cabals (just completed) 


Acres. 

.. 12,000 

Praval Canals (almost ready) 


.. 12,000 

Nira Right Bank Canal (under construction) 


.. 20,000 

Gokak C.anal (sanctioned) 


.. 20,000 


Total 

.. 64,000 


and there are many other canals to follow. As these new canals are opened, and as cane growing 
increases it is probable that if all the produce is made into gur there will be a glut of gur for local 
consumption and possibly a disastroins fall in price. The manufacture of sugar will then 
become necessary. .In order that sugar factories may be started tliey must be able effectively 
to control a certain area of land on which they can grow a large part of their owm cane, and 
this area must be compact, so as to allow cheap and rapid transport of cane to tlie factory. 
Thisinvoh'es the crux of the situation, since the land is at present occupied in small lots by the 
very large number of land-holders, and it is not possible for a projected company to obtain 
a large block of land on a secure tenure. I believe that there is only one way in which this 
difficulty can be overcome without injustice to the present occupants, and this would involve 
legislation. The plan would be this—When the alignment of a new canal is settled and it is 
decided to allot perennial water to a definite area (say 20,000 acres) the area to which perennial 
irrigation cun l>e best applied should be settled by a survey. The holdings in this area should 
then be jiooled and squared, each cultivator receiving (say) three-fourths of the area which 
he held before, with water rights attached, and the remaining one-fourth should be retained 
by Government for assignment, preferably on a long lease, to a sugar company. This area 
would be in one block and would enable a sugar company to get to work under optimum 
conditions. A cultivator who formerly had 20 acres of dry-crop land in a region of preearioua 
rainfall would now have 15 acres with water rights attached, and would be in a much better 
position than he was before. In this way a profitable sugar industry might be created and the 
future of the Deccan Canals assured. Incidentally the arrangement would greatly impiwe 
irrigation practices, check damage to the land from over-irrigation, and enable the land under 
the canal to be developed in an orderly and businesslike fashion, to the great advantage of the 
cultivators and the public. 

(6) O?'/.—It is a matter of common remark amongst people interested-in the development 
of Indian industries that while the country produces an abundance of oil-seeds of various kinds, 
the bulk of the produce exported in the'form of oil-seeds, and it is assumed that it would be 
more profitable to India to export the produce in the form of oil and of oil-cake. A certain 
number of oil mills exist in India and cater for the local demand for oil, but no one seems to 
know W’hether foreign export tin be carried on most profitably in the form of oil or of 
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reohnksjfl monographs on tho subject have been written, but the economic side of the question 
s very difiScult to ascertain, and the public need to be enlightened in the matter. 

(c) Milk products and rrwat .—India is a great cattle prorlucing country. In the Bombay Milk prodneta 
Presidency (excluding Sind) there are over 9 million cattle (including buflaloes), and the 
lumber might be increased almost indcfitiitely if the keeping of animals were made more 
irql^ble, since concentrated food (oil-seeds and oil-cake) is produced in the country, and tho 
oroduction of additional fodder is only a matter of what pays best. But as a matter of fact 
laUle keeping is seldom a profitable matter, as things are at present, except in localities where 
ibundant free grazing is available.. The cows (two million) are kept almost solely to produce 
plough cattle, and the she buffaloes (one million) to produce milk. The production and main- 
ioMnee of plough cattle is, no doubt, absolutely necessary, but it is a necessary evil, and a 
itnSin on the resources of cultivators. In many countries under these conditions the cattle 
would be produced with profit and would be a great source of wealth. As regards buffaloes, 
which are the milk producers of the country, the business is not organized, and except near 
aifjlb cities milk has generally to be marketed in the form of ghi, which is not very profitable. 

[f the trade in milk and milk products is to be developed it is necessary to bring into existence 
H "the milk producing districts organizations which can arrange to transport to large towns 
whole milk or to work up the milk into high class products, butter, ghi, cassein, lactose. This 
s already done to some extent in Bombay, and Bombay butter is exported in tins to the far 
Bast (Singapore, Java, etc.). In Gujarat the Military Dairy authorities make butter on a large 
icale at Ahmedabad, and a company has recently been started at Nadiad which aims at sending 
pasteurized milk to Bombay, makes butter and superior ghi, and (I think) intends to produce 
jassein and lactose. I think that similar dairy companies could be started with profit in other 
ocalities, and that there would be a good demand both in India and abroad for the produee. 

As regards meat, I should roughly estimate that of the 9 million animals mentioned -Mwt. 
it least 2 million must be yaluoless for any purpose but slaughter, and even if the present 
iseless animals were killed oft', about 10 per cent, or 900,000 a year would normally colue-into 
;he category of animals useless for any purpose but slaughter, which, at Ks. 50 apiece, would 
represent Its. 4} crores a year. In India the demand for meat is, of course, very small, but 
;he world’s demand for meat is. enormous, and even before the war prices wert: rapidly rising. 

To obtain a good market abroad for Indian meat would of necessity involve effipent arrange- 
aents for dealing with it by effective methods ; but, granting that, I can think of no industry 
which could so readily be called into existence or wdiich would yield such large results, direct 
ind indirect. It may be argued that tho present export of hides and bones represents some 
part of the value of useless animals. This is tnie to some extent, but the hides are badly flayed, 
ind the bones are not selected for industrial purposes, and the other products of slaughter— 
meat, bhmd and sinews -are entirely wasted. There is at present a small exjKirt of dried meat 
From Bombay, but it is so small and so badly organized as to be almost negligible. I am far 
From ignoring the fact that the bulk of the people in this country are strongly opposed to the 
ilaughter of cattle, but I state the economic jioint of view in consideration for the fact that 
there are large numbers of persons who have no objection to slaughter cattle. Even taking 
the buffaloes into consideration, with regard to which the same religious objections do not 
exist, the facts are remarkable. Wo have in this Presidency (excluding Sind) one million she 
buffaloes and 240,000 male buffaloes. Practically speaking it is only in the Konkan and the 
adjoiuiug rice tract that male buffaloes are used for draught. In most parts the male calves 
ere simply not reared because they aie of no value. They are given no food and allowed to 
die. The figures for the Kaira District which contains the largest number of buffaloes are 
instructive, 'dz. 

Cow buffaloes .. .. .. 1^000 

Bull buffaloes .. .. .. .. 700 

Castrated males .. .. .. .. 15 

ihowing that the males are not reared. If there was any organization that would give the 
male buffalo its normal price in the markets of i/he world it would pay to rear them, and the 
number might be as large as that of the cow buffaloes. 

, jThe indirect advantages to the country from any organization wliich would tend to elimi¬ 
nate the unfit animals which now reproduce themselves and eonsume the fodder needed for the 
useful tnimula would be enormous, and tho profit that might be secured to cultivators if they 
could secure the full value of their animals would at once put the breeding industry on a profit¬ 
able basis, and would very materially improve the agriculture of the country. 

Deal Evidence, 26th November 1917. 

Mr^ A. Chatterton.—Q. As to the possibility of utilizing the tail water that goes to waste 
fro^n the electrical generating stations below the Ghats, have you gone into the matter at ajl 
as ^whether it would be useful for irriptibn 1—^4. I We talked it over with the engineers. ^ 

I understand that it is chiefly an engineering question. It is a diflScult country below the * 
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Ghats and the problem is how far it would pay. I have made a report as 
of utilizing it. 

Q. Have you a mechanical engineer attached to your department ?— A. Yes. ^ ^ ; 

Q. Have you employed him on making any investigation of this problem ? —A. He .erects 
^mping plants for cultivators, but he has not made any investigation especially with 
to the tail water. 

Q. Is tluii'c any agricultural dilficulty about growing crops there ?— A. It is an area hf 
heavy rainfall for a short period. Generally speaking, during the monsoon nobody 
want Water except in exceptional seasons, and if you grow valuable crops yon would re^f^^^ 
good drainage. There would be difficulty in working on a largo scale because the countr|piS 
very hilly and undulating, and another point is that the holdings arc extremely broken up ftftd 
small. 

Q. Is there any Government waste land there ?— A. Hills. Not flat country, I believe. 

Q. Is there any great need for irrigation below the Ghats owing to the fact that althoug)].. 
there is herrvy rainfall for three months there i.s no rainfall for the rest of the year 1 Does that' 
restrict cultivation largely I—-A. I think in the nrore level tracts on the sea coast sugar can 
be grown with profit. I do not think it is such a profitable area as the Deccan, but some varieties 
could be grown profitably. It would need thorough drainage in many cases. 

Q. The slope of land is sufficient to make it easy to provide drainage ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is tlie soil suitable for sugarcane '?— A. In some places. It is not so suitable as the 
Deccan. 


' 


Q. AMiat other crops could you grow ?— ,1. Onions, vegetables, lucerne grass, and ■ 
dairying can be done. 

'Q. ,I)o you not think that the problem of the utilization of the tail water from hydro¬ 
electric schemes on the edge (tf the tfliats rccpiires careful investigation h- A. Certainly. 

Q. Akin to this question of irrigation below the (Ihats and the utilization of the tail waters ■ 
there is a si,iniLar.question in Sind about the utilization of the waters of the Indus. Have the 
Agricultural Department gone into the question as to whether it would be practicable to develop 
irrigation by primping ? -A. We have got a pump on the banks of the Indus at Sukkur. But 
there is this difficulty in many parts. If you put up a pump on the bank at low w'ater level, 
it w'ould be flooded and washed away in high water time, and if you put it up at high water 
level, the water would go away and it would be a mile distant at loiv water time. These, of 
course, are imwe or less engineering difficulties which can be got over. 

Q. The question is, supposing you heal got over them, would it be likely to be profitable 
to pump water from the Indus for irrigation f—.4. Not with the existing methods of Sind 
cultivators. They are very bad cultivators mostly. 

Q. Is there any reasonable prospect of introducing intensive cultivation in Sind ?— 
A. The development of Sind is chiefly a indtcr of malaria. For one-third of the year the 
people are sh.iking with fever, for a^iotlier third they are prostrated with heat and in the cold 
weather many persons get pneumonia. These conditions check population, prevent outsiders 
from settling in Sind, and greatly reduce the value of the existing labour supply. 

Q. There is no good prospect '(—A. I do not think there is, but I am not well 
acquainted with Sind. 

Q. You say you have an agricultural engineer. What are his duties ?— A. He erects 
and repairs power pknts for pumping and for cane-crushing ; ho does well-boring. He runs 
two steam ploughs, and has a workshop in Poona, where he designs improvements and 
experiments. 

Q. Can you put in a list of the installations that he has carried out and give some idea 
as to what the Agricultural Engineer has done f —4. I can ask* him to do that. 


Q. I saw myself some experiments with steam ploughs. Are those going on ?— A. One • 
in the Dharwar District and one in Gujarat. .y 

Q. Is steam ploughing commercially successful "i—A. The plough in Gujarat has 
but the one in Dharwar has not paid interest, though it has covered working expenses ' It ■ i 
depends entirely on what rate you fix for ploughing. I think the rate can be put up. What 
we were doing in Dharwar cannot be done by cattle plough. We are ploughing 16 inches deep 
in very heavy soil. 


Q. The money was advanced to the cultivators as takavi loans 1—A. Y«. 

Q. Are you making any investigation of the sub-soil water 1—A. We have bored in a. 
peat many difierent places and we are now trying to interpret our results. ' 


. • Witness subsequently sent in a note by Mr. Schutte, Agricultural Engineer, Bombay (vidt Appe&4|x B 

printed after oral eridenee). 
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Q, lig^icd^ftl-DBipartme two bulletins reftommending a certain type 

C'flO'ea^ Water ' Were borings ever nade to that the conclusions arrived at by the 

bf that instriuneht ?— A. There is a bulletin on the use of the automatic water finder and 
nother on (jhe Baeohanioal side of boring. 

Q. iheie were two bulletins on the automatic water finder. What was the ultimate 
esult oi|Jiege experiments ?—.4. There is no definite proved result. We used it in a number 
f places obtained indications. Dr. Mann who has gone into it does believe that, with 
(roper i^rpretation, the instrument gives valuable indications. The interpretation is 
oraeVhat difficult. 

Jj. ' fi^as published a statement that it is a valuable instrument. Has he published any 
viiieaoe w show that it is a valuable instrument ?— A. I think the evidence is contained in 
he l^dlleily. 

Q. ’He says that he has obtained indications that there is water in certain places, but 
hefe is no cviilence that he has verified it.— A. In some cases it was verified. 

• Q, It is very difficult to put a hole down into a rock without finding some water in it 1— 

1. There are a great many places in the Deccan where no water can be found. 

Q. But when you go down ?— A. There arc many places where none at all is found. 

$. Voudiave some notes on the manufacture of sugar and you say, “ The following canals 
rfll increase, the area under sugarcane by about 64,000 acres,” and you continue, “ As these 
lew canals are opened and as cane-growing increases it is probable that if all the produce is 
nade into gur there will bo a glut of gur for local consumption and possibly a disastrous fall 
n price.” Tlicre would be. a glut of gur as now manufactured. But if you went and 
htroduced improved metliods of manufacturing gur so that gur could be kept on from one 
eason to another, would there be any likelihood of glut 'i — A. No. 

Q. jls the glut due to the fact that the gur could not hr kept for a long time 1~A. Yes. 

Q. And that it would have fo be consumed in some reasonable time ?— A. To a certain . 
ixtent it is so. Some of the gur that is made in the Deccan does keep well. During the rnon- 
oon it becomes moist and sticky. There may be a tendency to glut if we merely increase our 
nitput. 

Q. The price oi gur in the Deccan used to be so high that it was more profitable to make 
mr than sugar ?— A. That was so until ISIll. Since then the relative prices of gtir and sugar 
lave changed very considerably. I have recent figures. 1 submit* figures showing the change, 
t is very marked since the beginning of the war, but it took place three years before the war. 

[The note is given by the witness.] 

ij. Can you suggest any reason for this change ?• -A. I fancy—I do not know really 
ihe change is in the world's price of sugar. As far as India is concerned, what they w'ish sugar 
or is tea drinking and there has been a great increase of tea drinking. 

Q. Is there a marked change in the habits of the people in regard to the appreciation of 
(i/rf— A. For cooking purposes and making of sweets they prefer it, but for tea drinking 
lugar is universally used, and that is greatly on the increase. 

Are you encouraging the use of power plants for sugarcane crushing ?— A. Yes. 

Have many of them been installed in the Deccan ?— A. About 15 or 20 I think. 

Q. Are there any details of these gir em in the reports of the Agricultural Engineer 1 — 

4. He certainly mentions them, but wiiethei he gives details I do not remember. 

Q. Has he put up any in any oil mills at all ?— A. I think he put up one—a small thing 
IS an adjunct to a pumping plant. 

Q. You have no experience ol the methods of oil crushing or extricating oil such as are 
leMmmended in the Bombay monograph on oilseeds 1—A. No. 

Q. Has that monograph had any influence on the industrial development ^—A. I could 
Mft say. We considered it from the agricultural point of view. There was one argument in 
t with regard to the feeding with oil cakes, and the conclusion which it came to was not correct. 

■ Q. I suppose there is a prejudice on the part of the ryots against using oil cake rather 
ihan oflseed ,?— A. The cotton seed is cheaper than the cake. The feeding value of the cotton 
leed is more and it is generally more economical to feed with cotton seed than cotton cake. 

Q. That depends upon the price 1—A. Yes. I mean, at the present price. 

Q. If you supply cotton cake from the cotton seed oil mills at a reasonable price do you 
shink the people will take to it 'i—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the claim put forward that the cotton seed cake is better than cotton seed 
:<» cattle, have any experiments been made to obtain definite results regarding that point ?— 
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A. We have not made experiments, nothing elaborate so far. We have fed with; both.. The 
only place whore We can get cotton cake is Navsari, and to bring it to the Deccan is a ioag way. 
We do bring it as a matter of fact up to Poona and we feed with it up there. 

Q. You have no decisive results to show whether it is better or worse than Ijjie seed 1>~- 
A. I do not know of any myself. I do not think that it is a matter on which they have made 
any elaborate investigation. 

Q. Is the cake used at all for manure ?—.d. Practically not. I think We have tried it. 
The cake that we use for manures is the castor cake and safflower cake. 

Q. Th(^ economic changes which liave come (^bout owing to the. introduction of kerosine 
oil—lmve they materially affected agriculture owing to the fact that a large quantity of 
vegetable oil which was formerly burnt in lMnp.s is not now wanted and the oil is consequently 
not expressed and so there is less oil cake available 1~A. I have never heard of it. I think 
there is always oil (akc available for anyone who wants it. That is just my general impression. 

Q. TIku'c is no shortage <if oil cake?—./I. On the contrary, I believe that the trouble 
is that the mills are not able to dispose of it all. The oil cake has gone up a great dea^n price 
of late years. That may be partly due to the cause you mention. 1 have not considered 
whether that was the cause. 

Q. It is obvious that the substitution of vegetable oil by mineral oil must affect theSmarket 
for cake ?— A. Yes. 

Q. At\d s\drstitution has taken ])lp,ce on a very la.rgc scale ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the question is whether it lir.s alfecte<l agrieultnre unfavourably ?— A. The 
price of cidic has gone up (a'l'tainly, T believe something like doul)kd in the last ten or 
tw<->nty yeans. 

Q. In regard t,o a suggestion of yonrs about dried meat and the export trade—is the 
sanu^, that is done in the Central IVovinccs ( -A. Yes. 

Q. Docs^tlic export of dried meat from Pombay to which you refer come from the Central 
Proviu('(‘S. or is it inamifactured in Bond)ay I -A. I believe it is made in Bombay. 

. Q .. There are no slaughterdionses such as tliose in the Central Provinces l—A. There 
.is one iH«r Bombay outside tlie municipal limit. It is apart from the one which is meant for 
the fiomhay City. 

Q. Is the meat used for export ? A. It is chiefly dried and exported. But it is on a 
small scale. 

Q. Have any of these attempts matured with regard to the maimfaoturc of milk powder 
and dried milk ?— A. As regards milk powder I cannot say. A good dairying company was 
about to ])ut it u]), but they have got large, military orders for milk and it is possible that they 
do not intend t.o woi k it np. There is a certain amount of cassein made in Gujarat and there 
was one company which was working it on a Ir.rge scale. 

Q. Cassein would be a by-product ?- A. It is the product of a butter factor}'. I think 
they were intending to start making lactose, but whether it has materialized I cannot say. 

Q. There are considerable number of dairy jiroducts exported. Are they from Gujarat 
District ?- A. The cieum for butter inakiiig is from Gujarat, mainly the district between 
Ahmedabad and Baroda. A lot of ghi comes in from Kathiawar, but it is rather too far 
from Kathiawar to send cream. It is a fertile district. 

Q. There is a very large area of grazing land ?- A. Yes, in Kathiawar. But the cream 
comes from non-grazing areas. The animals are all stall fed. There is no free grazing, or 
water facility, hut it is due to the extreme care, and competence of the people. They grow 
fodder crops. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q. You reconimeiid the ajipointnient of short-term experts from Europe 
or America for the purpose of dee ehqjing or establishing certain industries. In conjunction 
with these you ]we-Bupposc the existence of a permanent Director of Industries 1— A._ Yes. 

Hon’blc Sir K. N. Mookerjcc.—\ox} Htxy that Government may grant four per cent, 
interest. Do you stick to that now ?—J. I only made a suggestion. It may be higher. 

Q. Would you like to alter that 't— A. I wrote thai one and a half years ago., 

Mr. G. A. Q. What is the minimum area required in order .that a sugarcane . 

factory may work profitably ?- A. It is difficult to give the actual minimum area. 

Q. Five thousand acres t—A. A very good area would be 2,000 acres under sugarcane, • 
and with a three years’ rotation, that would mean .an estate of 6,000 acres. That would be a 
good area. ' f 

Q. Talking about canals wliieli are just completed, or almost ready, or under construe- .• 
tion, or sanctioned, you say that the sugaicane area will be increased by 04,000 acres 1— 
A. That was my rough estimate. 
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WtT Qi/ Db 3 F 0 U tbAt Ibe fvhole of that can be made available foe estote sugar iaolortei f 
■*!Wii.v..'S'o. Not the whole of that. 

Q. You would get perhaps 60,000 acres which would be available for that purpose ?— 
ii; F<ff growing sugarcane. 

Q. It would be enough to maintain ten factories ?—-/!. There is generally plenty of land- 
It is a question of water. Supposing that the canal authorities were to assign for cane-growing 
BirfScient-water to grow 60,000 acres of cane, and that there were 10 factories each growing 
2,000 acres of cane a year, this would mean that the factory estates would use up one-third of 
the canal water available for cane-growing. 

Q: I suppose the output of ten factories will be very small in comparison with the consump¬ 
tion of sugar in the Bombay Presidency 'i—A. T think it will make a very great difierenoe. 

Have you any idea as to the amount of imported sugar into the Presidency ?— 

A. No. 

Q. Your proposal is that you should acquire from the existing cultivator the whole of 
his land and pool it and return to him three-fourths or an equivalent of three-fourths and sell 
the remainder to the factory or company ?—.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you propose that it should be done under the existing Land Acquisition Act 1 — 

A. No. 

Q. You are aware that under the Land Acquisition Act land should be rociuired for “ public 
purpose ” and the Local Government is the sole arbitrator of what “ public purpose ” is, and 
in difierent parts of India there will be difiereut interpretations placed upon the phrase “ public 
purpose ? ”— A. Yes. 

Q. And you suggest that a special Act should be introduced for the whole of India ?— 
A. Yes. 1 think it wiTl be desirable to make it quite chiar. 

Q. Do you think it will meet with much opposition 4. It is difficult to say. It will 
meet with some opposition. 

Q. Do you think it will be acceptable to the public ? —A. If the matter is clearly ’ 
explained to them I think it would. 

Q. If the cultivator Was threatened with the prospect of his land being tekcii up ij) this 
way, he might be willing to lease it to the company say for fifty years ?—4. I think t^at very 
few cultivators wall lease the whole of their land for fifty years. 

Q. Nothing less than fifty years would be useful ? 4. No. 

Q. Do you think that factories which have got 5,000 or G,000 acres of their own would 
induce cultivators to grow sugarcane and sell it to them '! —4. Some of them. 

Q. Then they would actually command more than (i,00() acres '! —4. They may get a 
little more. 

Q. The bulk of the sug.ircane has to come from the company’s lands ' A. Yes. If 
they get it from other peoj)le they may not g(‘t i1 at the exact time they want. 

Q. There arc many e.xisting canals to which the same, .■issistance can be ajqilied ?—4. It 
will be more difficult to disturb the existing condilions than in the case of new ce.iials which 
are in the making to jiut a conqian}- on a factory basis. ^ 

Q. You do not tldiik that a factory can be skirted on the existing canals ’—4. It 
can be started; but the land value baa gm,;' up gigantically, and the co.at of acquisition will 
be very great. There are only two old c.umIs of any size. 

Q. Regarding oil, you sac. ‘‘ It i.a assumed that it would be more profitable to India to 
export the produce in the form of oil and of oil cake.” What do you mean by ‘ assumed ’ 1 — 
4. I know nothing about it. I find people constantly asking me wliy tlioy do not crush their 
own oil in this country when they produce so mu. h oilseeds and no one seems to know- whether 
. it would be more profitable to export the produce in the form of oil and oil cake, or in the form 
of oilseeds. 

Q. A considerable quantity of oil c,ake was exported before the war from India, hut since 
the war it has been acc.uniulating and there is no sale for it ?—4. That may he so in some cases. 

‘ Q. You are trying to popularize oil cake as far as possible. Do you take any sjiecial steps 
for it ?— A. The co-operative branch organizes co-operative societies for selling cake co-opera¬ 
tively. 

Q. You got figures showing the increase of sales locally ? -4. The figures of each society 
will show that. 

Q. They are not collected'! -4. You will find them in the Co-operative annual report. 

Q. Has any appreciable progress been made in the popularizing of oil cake ?—4. Fc “ 
manure, yes. 
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Q. I was thinking for cattle.— A. This opens the whole question of feeding cattle, whe¬ 
ther people care to feed their cattle at all. 

Q. On the mill-made oil cake ?— A. They prefer glinnny-made oil cake, and they are 
justified. , 

Q. Have you any idea of the eficct the multiplication of oil mills would have upon the 
/('ll ?■ A. I think he would die out. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. I do not quite fully understand what it is that you want to do. You 
would take up the wiiolc area first of all, then out it up and reserve one-fourth of it for the 
iactory and cut up the remaining three-fourths 'iito little plots and give a portion equal to 
tliree-fourths of his holdings to each man. Don’t yoti think that it is possible that a man 
who ha.s hi.s plot of land near Lis own village might get a plot somewhere at the other end, 
.ind he might not like the exchange 't—A. As far as possible we would give him land as 
conveniently situated a.s po.ssible. 

Q. It is very difficult i,o do so a.s a working sehimie. A. I admit there are difficulties, 
Imt it appears to me of extreme importance to the future progress of th<‘ Deccan that we should 
m.ike some attempt of this kind. 

Q. Would the eultivator he willing to sacrifice one-fourth of his land if he could get 
water 1— A. If the mattei' wa.s pul. to him, if it was shown that he would get advantage out 
of it, but whether he is willing I cannot say. 

Q. He would have no choice 1 A. Not if legislation is pa8.sed. 

V. You say, “ The kw.ses that occur in the mamifaeture of (jur by primitive methods 
.ue large.’’ Does your department carry on any experiments or work in this connection to 
show the jieople how it. could be avoided 1— A. Yes. 

Q. Has if, any effect 1 ■ A. We have bad very marked results in improving the quality 
of giir and showing how to avoid some losses. But crushing in the way they do with a small 
.xmgle set of rollers, the loss in extraction is very great. 

Q. You say.-that there is a small export of dried meat from Bombay. Wliat is that 1— 
A. 1 think it is mainly dried buffalo meat produced in Bombay. 

y. Sun-dried '{— A. Yes. 

■ Q. fY’ou said something about sub-soil water. Is there any attempt made to get any 
artesian water in this I’resideney I — A. Yes. 

y. Is there any artesian water anywhere in this I’resideney f- - A. There is a good well 
111 Viramgam wdiere water riuiehes about 2o feet above the ground. There is a small one in 
Kbaragoda. We have many sub-artesian wells. It w'ill come to 20 or .'10 feet below the 
surface and then you have to jiump it. 

y. Some sort of geologicaf survey should be made with a view to obtain artesian 
wells f- A. By means of boring we are collecting geological data, in Gujarat. 

(J. Is the w'ater finder of any nsi' for that purpose A. The water finder is for dlcevice 
Water in the Deccan tract. 

Q. Are you aw'are of the unsuccessful experiments made many years ago in Navsaii by 
my father ? He was trying to find artesian water and we had a plant out and we were told by 
the Geological Department that somewhere between that place and Broach it might be possible 
to strike artesian water and we had two or three boring plants brought out. We started a 
well in our garden in Navsari without striking artesian water. ,Since then we have been lend¬ 
ing the boring plant to cultivators and others to deepen their wells and get at sweet water below 
brackish water, but I have never known of any successful artesian water.—H. Not rising to 
the surface. It whll rise to the bottom of the well in many cases in that tract. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy .—Q. Do you know w'hat is the average yield of stripped 
cane in the Deccan ?— A. A good average outturn is 36 tons to.ilie acre. 

Q. Java has 10.— A. Many estates get over 50. 

Q. So, do you think that if these 00,000 acres of land were given to private companies 
they would successfully compete with imported sugar ?— A. I think so. In the Deccan some 
cultivators get an enormous outturn of cane. I have seen a crop in the Deccan which was 
estimated at 75 tons to the acre, and this is as large as you can get anywhere. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Comparative statement showing prices of sugar and gut prevailing at Poona on 1st January 
from 1905 onwards. (On the basis of retail prices.) 


Year. 

Sugar per ton. Our per too. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

1905 

..211 

195 

1906 

. . 167 

185 

J907 

.. 188 

208 

1908 

20(1 

199 

1909 

..211 

212 

1910 

211 

213 

1911 

.. 238 

229 

1912 

,. .‘lOO 

211 

I9i;i 

269 

191 

1914 

.. 286 

213 

1915 

:i.53 

221 

1916 

.399 

248 

1917 

1.58 

2.54 

1918 

■117 

229 


APPENDIX B. 


Note on llir Work of the Agricultural Engineer to Government. Bombay Prcsiikncy, 


between tlw years 1909-1917. 


The enclo.scd .stiitcment .shows the amount of maehiiu'ry pure 

ii'..seil, eopt, II. P., etc., 

and also gives particul,'. 

rs of rejiairs during the period under review. 


A study of these figures will show what progress has been made since the work was under- 

taken by a professional 

man. 

• • 

The war, however, has been the means of retarding progress to 

a very grciit extent; m 

fact, were it not for the 

workshop at Poona most of the work would probably come to a stand¬ 

.still. Another reitson tv 

by the progress has not been so rapid as it might have been is the fact 

that much of the time of this department has been taken up in attending to not a few idle 


enquiries; men bent on getting sometliing for nothing, who after putting the office to a lot 
of trouble about all sorts of power units iisually finish up by asking foi' a hand pump on the hire 
system. Nevertheless, there is immense scope in this Presidency for the engineering section 
of the Agricultural Department. But perhaps the most important part W(j can play is that 
of modifying standard makes of farm mechanism to suit the requirements of the Indian ryot. 
When one considers the laborious process of treading out the corn under the bullocks’ feet, 
the thousands of acres inve.sted with hariali grass, and the appalling ineflicient cane crushers 
it will be obvious that there is ample .scope for one man in this direction alone for years to come. 
Then there is power pumping and Coring which in themselves afford unlimited scope for 
research and demonstration work. 

Power pumping, boring and mechanical cultivation have kept this department fully occu¬ 
pied BO far, and when it is considered that during the years under review prime movers repre¬ 
senting 1,078 25-H. P. have been purchased, 578 bores .sunk, and f),(i00 acres ploughed, some idea 
of the work involved in surveying, estimating, erecting and demonstrating will be gathered, and 
whilst these are sections of the work which will continue to demand our attention, there are 
other sections of work with power units which are beginning to claim attention also, viz., motor 
ploughing, shredding and baling, cane-crushing, threshing, ginning, milling, fibre extracting, 
and possibly mechanical transport. The introduction of power mechanism, however,has led to 
another branch of activity, i. e., training of men in the use of power units, and the oil engine 
driving class held at the Agricultural Engineer’s Workshop at Poona is likely to be of immense 
importance to the ryot of the future, and finally the establishment of an experimental well 
upon which all the principal power units side by side with country devices arc demonstrated 
will I am sure do very much in overcoming the prejudice which at present prevents the ryot 
‘adopting the more modern methods of agilculture. 

Enclosed is a description* of the various devices demonstrated on the well in question 
during the recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture. 

W. M. ScHurrE, A.M.I.Mech.E., 

Agricultural Engineer to Government, B. P., Poona. 
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StsUemeni showing tile Progress -o/ the AgriciJtmal Engineer’s Department from the year 1909-10 to the end of 1917. 
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W. M. SCHUTTE, 

Agricultural Engineer, Bombay, Poona. 
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Witness No. 335. 

Mr. a. R. Bcrnett-Horst, F.8.S., Wadia Professor of Statistics and Indian Economics, 
Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Criticism of the 'present System of Collecting and Distributing Statistics with Suggestions for 

its Improvement. 

I shall confine my criticism chiefly to three main sections of statistics (Production, Trade 
and Wages), especially with- a view to emphasizing the need for improving these in particular. 

Statistics of Production. —The value of accurate and comprehensive statistics of produc¬ 
tion is generally recognized, for we are enabled by them to measure the activities of a com¬ 
munity and to trace changes which are taking place from time to time. It can hardly be said 
tliat the e.xistiiig statistics published by the Department of Statistics and other bodies enable 
us to measure the productive j)ower of the community. My purpose is therefore to show to 
what extent these statistics are defective and to sugge.st methods of remedying the defects. 
The data relating to production can be classifi(id as those concerned with (1) Industry, 
(2) Agriculture, and (3) Minerals. 

Of those, the most complete are the last mentioned. Annual returns, which are approxi¬ 
mately trustworth)', are made for most of the im'iiortant minerals (Appendix No. I), but there 
is a chiss of minerals for which full information cannot be procured regularly (Appendix 
No. II). Nevertheless, every effort is being made to obtain more accurate information, and 
the number of minerals in this class wall gradually diminish. 

On the other hand, the statistics of industrial production are far from satisfactory. The 
information at present obtainable relates only to the undermentioned industries : in some 
c,i£es the quantity^alone of goods produced is given :— 

Industry. ’ • 

Cotton—Pressing .. Quantity pressed (bales of 400 lbs.). 

Spinning .. Quantity of yarn (lbs.). 

Weaving .. Quantity of woven goods (lbs. and th^r equivalent in yards). 
Woollen .. Quantity (lbs.) and value (Rs.). 

Paper .. Quantity (lbs.) and value (Rs.). 

Brewing .. Quantity (gallons). 

It will be seen that no information is given of the quantity or value of goods produced in 
jute mills, preasos and screws ; leather works and tanneries ; iron and steel works; sugar mills; 
glass works ; potterie.s ; brick and tile factories ; flour and rice mills; machinery and engineer¬ 
ing works ; printing presses, etc., to mention but a» few industrial establishments. I should 
therefore urge the nei.essity of empowering the Director of Statistics to collect compulsorily 
annual returns of production in the above and similar establishments. Such returns would be 
treated as confidential and statistics compiled from them should not be published in such a form 
as to disclose the figun-s of any individual firm, nor reveal any trade secrets. 

With regard to the statistics of agricultural production, these arc deficient in two ways. 
In the first place, the estimates of the acreage and yield of crops in certain provinces {e.g., 
Bengal) are officially stated to bo more or less conjectural. Measures are being taken to bring 
about an improvement; but, in my opinion, no great improvement can be expected until Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to incur considerable expenditure for the purpose of appointing paid esti¬ 
mators where a suitable reporting agency is not at present available. Here I might say that 
with regard to almost all returns fi om agricultural districts, whether they be of wages, prices, 
births, deatliB, etc., they arc as a rule made by persons who have little or no interest in them 
and who regard the making of them as a burden added to their other and more 
important duties. It would almost be better to appoint an officer for a group of villages whoso 
sole business would be to make statistical returns relating to agricultural produce, wages, prices, 
births aud deaths, and who would be aware that his position and pay depended upon his carry¬ 
ing out the work thoroughly and on his making the returns as accurate as possible. The work 
of such men could further be checked by travelling inspectors. 

Another respect in which the statistics of agricultural produce are inadequate is that they 
relate only to a few of the most important crops, while returns of yield for gram, potatoes, peas 
and beans, barley, oats, maia‘, castor seed and coffee are either not made or are defective. 
Again the returns of live-.stock are officially admitted to be incomplete. The statistics are 
mainly based on cattle censuses which are not taken simultaneously in the different provinces, 
nor are they taken every year in all the provinces. « 
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If the above defects were remedied upon the lines suggested, it would hardly be nedessary 
it present to go further for the purpose of annual returns. I am of opinion, however, that from 
,ime to time, say decennially, a more comprehensive survey of the production of the community 
ihould be made. A periodical census of production should be undertaken similar to those 
vhich have been carried out in the United Kingdom, the United States of America, the Self- 
Joverning Colonies and Europeaji countries. In Appendix No. IIT, I have indicated in out- 
ine the scope of such a scheme and the nature of the information which would be required. I 
lavo drawn up this outline as a mere suggestion. Details could of course be modified, but I do 
eel that some such scheme is needed in this countr>' at as early a date as jwssible. It would 
)e preferable to carry it out in the same years as the census of population. 

Statistics of Trade .—An analysis of the various reports on sea-borne and inland trade dU- 
loses a certain inconsistency in the adoption of statistical units. A list is given below of a few 
'Ublications of trade stati-stics together with a statement of the weights, measures and values 
I which the data are presented. 

Weights and Measurtfl. Values. 

Icview of the Trade of India* 

■tatistical Abstract (Vol. I—Commercial Statistics) .. 

lontkly Statement of Sea-borne Trade of Britisli ^ 

l.Oz., lbs.; cwts.; tons; Its. 

innual Statement of Sea-borne Trade of the Bombay f gallons , yards, etc. 

Presidency. | 

Lnmial Stutcment of Coasting Trade of British Indi.x. j 

Innuaf Statement of Sea-borne Trade of British India. Do. .. £ 


tnnual Rcjiort on River and Rail-borne Trade of India. Cwts. (c.xcept in a few cases). None, 

tnnual Report on River and Rail-borne Trade of the ) Totals 

Bombay Presidency. J ‘ "in Rs. ’ 

It will be seen that in the matter of values the annual statement of trade differs from the 
ernaining publications, the change in the units of value of the former having been made in 
911-12. The same quantities and values should as far as possible be employed in both the 
ea-borne and inland trade reports. 1 am aware that the present method of collecting certain 
f the returns and of.her considerations account for the inconsistency. Nevertheless, uni- 
ormity should and can be preserved between the sea-borne and inland trade figures. These two 
roups of statistics should be co-ordinated so as to enable one to trace the distribution of imports 
hroughout the country. At present this is not possible in the case of a large number of com- 
lodities which, t,hough they appear in the sci-borne trade returns, find no place in the inland 
rade returns, e.g., boots and shoes, earthenware and porcelain, glass and glassware, cutlery, 
loreover, the seventeen blocks or sections into which the country is divided for registration 
lurposcs should be subdivided and more detailed information given. 

Statis'ic.s of fFu^es.—The annual statistics at present given relate for the most part to threi 
lasses of skilled and unskilled labour —(a) able-bodied agricultural labourers, (6) syces or horse ? 
eepers, (c) common masons, carpenters or blacksmiths. Those classes cannot be said to be 
ypioai; nor is the syce, for instance, typical even of domestic labour. Further, there appears 
0 be nft justification for treating the tliree distinct occupations of mason, carpenter and black- 
mith under one and the. same head. One would expect to find in any statement about wages 
f skilled and unskilled labour in India, not only particulars relating to agricultural labourers 
nd workers in the building trade (stated separately), but also details about the wages of each 
lass and grade of labour in the textile factories, printing works, in mining, on railways, docks, 
tc.t It is true of course that statistics are published from returns made by a few sympathetic 
mployers and agents of mills, factories and collieries, but these not only result in a biased 
election but also do not enable one to obtain a comprehensive view of conditions in these 
rades as a whole. 


Apart from the limitation in the scope of these statistics, they arc also presented m a form 
rliioh serves little purpose. 

i ould suggest that the Director of Statistics be given compulsory powersj for collecting 
5 turns of wages (both standard rates and average wages) of all the chief classes and grades 
r in large industrial establishments and enterprises. Moreover, periodical, say quin- 
, wage censuses of a more detailed, uniform and comprehensive nature than characterizes 

■ value of trade with principal countries, also in certain commoditioa, is given in £ sterling, 
the Prices Inquiry Report, wages in several of those industries are given for the period 1890—1912. 
lot told bow far the returns are representative of the respective industries. The report iserely 
‘ The wages of special industries published in the Prices and Wages have been utUized along with the 
rcceivodlrom tbe proprietors, managers or managing agents oi some mills and faotonoe.” 

> words ol I)r. Bowley with refocenoo to the improvement of ofihoial statiatios in the United Kingdom, 
might well bo oppUed to MiaThe oompuUory powers of oolleoting atatistios arc too few and tqp iddom 
3ied. The public is getting educated to understand m part the use of these mquiriea, and it u quite peqiihla to 
increase the demands made on them. The bulk of the burden of farnishmg information now tends to fall on a few 
lympatKetic employers or others and we tend to get a biased selootion. 
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itiiose at present carried out sEould be instituted (Appendix No. IV). These censuses should 

of suA a character as to supply us with information showing the relation of the monthly 
’Wagas.and earnings of individuals to the average, also the earnings of all persons whether work- 
in£fuU time, overtime or short t me. There should in addition be an accompanying statement 
ah to hours of labour, as both factors—wages and hours—^must be known in order to determine 
the earnings on full time per week, month or year. 

I should like to add a few words with regard to the statistical publications of Government 
in general. 

■ (1) More explicit definition of terms employed might be given. 

' (3) The statistical abstracts published by Government are of a very inconve dent size- 
It Would be preferable to issue volumes of the same size as the abstracts published in the United 
Kingdom or the United States. 

(3) We receive our trade statistics with commendable promptitude, but this canjwt be said 
of several of the other statistical publications. In spite of difficulties that no doubt exist, some 
could surely be issued earlier. If the do ay arises through insufficient staffing, then I would 
urge the need of better equ pment in this respect. This brings me to the matter of the 
recruitment of the staffs of the Department of Statistics and other statistical departments of 
Government institutions. 

I understand that the staff for the Department of Statistics is recruited as is done in other 
Government departments. I should urge that appointments in the office should only be open 
to those who show the possession or promise of statistical ability; while a knowledge of 
descriptive economics and mathematics should bo essential. For the higher positions in this and 
other statistical departments, the appointments should be reserved for persons who have 
received special statistical training. A false notion prevails that any one who is good at arith¬ 
metic can compile statLstios, hence we find that in a great many of the public departments com¬ 
piling and publishing statistics in connection wdth their work of administration, perffbnaare in 
charge who have never acquired the technique of statistics but who Sre appointed primarily 
as administrators and not as statisticians. 

The Department of Statistics of the Sydenham College of Commerce and Ebonomics is, 
subject to the sanction of Government, prepared to establish a diploma course ii\ statistics with 
both day and evening classes, if necessary, for those who wish to specialize in the subject, 
provided the students so trained can be placed in suitable appointments. 

Above I have stated broadly the main lines upon w’hich the existing statistics are incomplete 
pud have indicated how they might be improved. Any criticism in great detail of the various 
stlttistical pubbeations—the mode of presenting the data, the need for greater condensation 
of some of the tables and for the elaboration of others, etc., -would obviously be out of place 
here. It would also be impossible to discussi those statistiss which are collected by various 
departments in the course of their administrative duties. Accordingly, I should suggest that 
a small temjwrary committee be formed consisting of the Director of Statistics and such persons 
as possess the requisite qualifications and tjmo to study the statistics and statistical publications 
of each department with a view to improving the method of collectmg and presenting the facts 
and remedying any existing defects. It appeare to me that some such critical examination 
is required. To give an idea of the kind of detailed analysis which needs to be undertaken, 

I might furnish one example. In the li(17 issue of Prices and Wa/jes on page KiG it is 
stated that the average monthly wage of the group—common mason, carpenter or blacksmith— 
in the Bombav district of the Bombay Presidency in 1912 rangen from Rs. 27-79 to Rs. 37-5. 
Tltat wide range in values is stated as an average. Moreover, two places of decimals is a degree 
of awuracy which, quite apart from the fact that it signifies fractions of annas and pies, is surely 
aot justified when one has such a wide range stated as an average, and when the data relate to 
juoh a mixed class. Similar instances occur again and again throughout the report. Further, 
in average has been given for the Bombay Presidency which is an “ unweighted average,” i.e., 
which is calculated irrespective of the number of persons to which the average wage of each 
listrict applies. The employment of “ weighted averages ” would be preferable, the weights 
used also should be stated. 

IWien this preliminary work has been accomplished 1 should suggest the formation of a 
jmalt permanent board to carry on the supervision of statistics and to consider from time to 
tkae improvements which might be introduced. Further, in orde - to bring about greater uni- 
kmnity and co-ordination in the statistics that are published by the various departments of 
the Imperial and Provincial Governments and the Native States, periodical conferences should 
be held, to which representatives from the statistical departments of Government institutions,, 
ihe railwayB, chambers of commerce, etc., should be invited. 

WhsT^nave said must not be regarded as a condemnation of the work of the Impefial ^ 
Depirtmeht of Statistics. On the contrary, when one looks back on the official statistics, say 

M ix 1442—107 , 
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twenty or thirty years back, and compares them both as regards quantity and quality with 
those published to-day, one is hopeful of great things for the future. I understand that retu:^ 
now made are verified and that the figures to be published are carefully checked, which I im 
told was not the case formerly. Many improvements in the form of presenting the facts wd 
the supply of fresh data have been introduced, particularly in the review of the trade of India, 
but much, as I have shown, still remains to be done. With the spread of education, the statis¬ 
tical schedules will be better understood by all classes and the results obtained will be more 
reliable than at present. 


APPENDIX No. 1. • 

Minerah for irkirli apjnurimnieJj/ trvstworthy Animal Returns oj Production are avadable.* 

Cbroniifc. coal diamonds, gold, graphite, iron ore, jadeite. lead ore, magnesite, manganese 
ore. mica, monazitc, petroleum, platinum, ruby, sapidiire and spinel, salt, saltpetre, silves, 
tin ore, tungsten ore. zinc ore. 


.VPPENDIX No. II. 

Mincruh for which reiioturli/ ri’C’urrnu/ and full Statistics of Production arc not at present 

jirocurahlc* ' 

Agate, alum, amber, antimony, aquamarine, bauxite, building materials, clay, copper 
corundum, giirnct. gypsum, ochre, steatite. 


APPENDIX No. III. 

Outline Scheme for a Ornsus of Prmlurtion. 

(1) That a decennial census of production be instituted, the first to be taken in 1921 or 
some subsequeut dale. 

(2) That tluvinipiiry lelate to the following main branches of production whether Cftflticd 
on by the Stati^, municijialitie s. private companies or individuals :— 

Agriculture. 

Mining, etc. 

Transport. 

Wholesale manufactures. 

Iletail manufactures (as far as possible). 

Building. 

Btate and municipal enterprises. 

(:>) That the following particulars rotating to each trade and industry be obta ned :— 

(a) Value of materials purchased. 

(b) Quantity of materials purchased. 

(c) Value of materia's produced. 
id) Quantity of materials produced. 

(fi) Number of persons employed. 

(/) Number of days worked. 

{.(/) Horse-power and kind of engine 
{h) Wages and salaries. 

(t) Miscellaneous expenses. 

(j) Cajiital. 

(4) That compulsory powers be given to the body entrusted with the census to ob faniwi 
the necessary information from the occupier or agent of every factorj’; the owner, agait or 
manager of every mine and quarry and every other person who may be called upon to d<^ao. 

(5) That powers be given to the above body to appoint one or more committii|^ lor 
advisory purposes. 


APPENDIX No. IV. 

In a note written by Mr. W. H. Moreland, when he was Director of Agriculture in the United 
Ihovinces, attention was drawn to the grave danger of entirely erroneous conclusions which, 
economists and politicians might deduce as to the economic condition of India from the mislead¬ 
ing wage statistics. Accordingly the Government of India recommended that a periodical 
census of wages should be taken in all provinces. The object of speh a census was ascertain, 
the standard rates of wages in each district or homogeneous tract and to provide 1iq|iterial for 

, ’Kocord* of the Geological Survey of IndU, Vol. XLVII, Pait 3,1916, p.p. 144—195. - 



observation of permanent changes in these standard wages, neglecting short period fluoi/i«i,- 
tioM. Censuses were carried out by all provinces but at different times and of different scope 
•S* is shown in the accompanying table. The inquiries in urban areas were confined for the 
most part to time-workers engaged in certain specified occupations. The wage censuses, which- 
I ^opose, would include not only time-workers but also piece-workers, would relate to most 
-of the large industries in the country and would give information not only about standard rates 
of wages but also earnings. 
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Witness No. 336. 

Mr. Motilal Manekchand, Merchant and Banker, Amalncr, East Khandesh. 


Raising of oniiital. 


Starting too many 
iaduBtries. 


Written Evidence. 

Financial Aul to Industrial Enterprises. 

I inyselt Ix'iiin the promoter and ex officio Director of the Pratap Spinning, Weaving and 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, situated at Amalner in the East Khandesh District, had 
once to try for raising of capital for the said mills, and my experience as regards the difficulties 
in raising funds was that the public in general residing in Khandesh and the neighbouring 
districts, though possessing of funds, are afraid of entrusting them ; being illiterate, the general 
mode of their dealing never goes beyond agriculture and money lending to agriculturists. 
They are not yet accustomed to invest their funds for promotion of industries. But if they are 
fully convinced tbai. the undertaking is undoubtedly a profitable one and that it would be 
worked with ail honesty, they would invest. 

I cannot suggest any new sources, but T rely on the general public, which, if sincerely 
explain d the nature of the industry, the mode of its working, the probable percentage of pro¬ 
fits it would reap, and, above all, that their investments shall be safe in t'.e hands of the party 
that shall be the managing directors under an honest way of working, shall bring forth any 
amount of funds for starting new industries. The best thing that could be done to attain 
said objects would be for Government to (jstablish demonstration factories and make their 
lucrative re.sults, if they be so, known to the public. 

Provided Government gives but a frank-hearted assistance to any enterprise in India, it 
is sure to flourish like spontanoou.sly grown weeds in the forest in rainy season. 

The kinds of industrial enterprise where more concerns have been started than can be 
maintained in full-time employment are ginning and press factorjes. The said assertion can 
be best" supported by the following particulars re Amalner market. Average quantity of lint 
(kuppas g nned) in Arfiahier every season varies between 4.'j,()()(> to 50,000 pullas of, say, 250 lbs. 
A cotton season commences from November and lasts till the end of March, i.e., 5 months about. 
Allowing bolidays, accidents and a few rainy days, to which thus working period is gen«»tly 
subject.to, aatual working days in a season vary from 110 to 120. 

A gin of ordinary type in 11 hours’ working gins an average of 375 lbs. lint per day, i.e., 
onepullaandahalf. If this single gin were to work for, say, 110 days, the actual working days, 
the outturn would be 165 pullas. At this rate of calculation about 300 gins are quite 
sufficient to aiuswer the requirements of Amalner market, whereas Amalner possesses 8 gin 
factories in all containing 544 gins. This means that there are about 250 gins in excess of 
the actual wants. 

A gin erected at any place, with all the lands, structures and acce.s8ories and moving power, 
costs Ks. 1,200, and therefore it may be said that an investment of 3 hkhs of rupees on 250 
surplus gins is an idle capital. 

Similarly, a press, allowing for the practice of late working, inefficient workers, and mixing 
process, con press 150 bales a day in 11 hours’ working, i.e., a press can make 16,000 bales during 
a season. Amalner turns out 30,000 bales average, and 2 cotton presses are enough to suffice 
the requirements of the place. 

The place has got 6 press factories, and thus an investment of Rs. 3 lakhs on surplus 
is a locked up capital. 

What 1 have said in respect of Amalner holds good for both the said industries 
and pressing throughout Khandesh, Berars, C. P. and 0.1., i.e., in each circle double 
of gins and 
numbers. 




cotton presses have been erected, whereas the actual want is for*itelf the. 


Rittsn><ikl aid from 
? Geverumeat 


Lesser percentage of-profits is the natural result attends, and the superfluous capital that 
could have been utilized for other varieties of concerns is uselessly lying idle. 

Each and any of the methods of giving Government aid are all welcome. 

No definite opinion in favour of or against any method can be presently expressed. Much 
shall depend on the circumstances and surroundings accompanying the importaaoe of tho 
concern. rf,. 

Whatever be the method of Govermnent assistance, the features of Government tupife 
vision must be so shaped as not to interfere with the direct working or working principles of 
the concern, but to detect and restrict frauds, if any be tried by the working ' 

{Mr. Motilal Manekchand did not give oral ei>^ence.) 




mtsBS No. 337. 

Mb. H. P. Gibbs, Oeneral Manager, Tata Hydro-electric Supply Company, Limited. 

Wkittbn Evidence. 

In forwarding my evidence as requested in your No. 225, dated Calcutta, the 11th December 
1916,1 am not strictly following your list of queries but am dealing in a general way with those 
numbered from 44 to 56, and only as applied to my own line of Work which principally com¬ 
prises Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

The lesser educated make the best labourers; education induces men to aspire to higher Labour, 
walks of life. Those of little or no education are content to remain labourers. The discon¬ 
tented man is of little value. The educated man found in their ranks is usually either one who 
on account of some form of vice or defect cannot hold a position elsewhere, or a young man 
who is making it the training ground for better things to come. 

The Indian workman is as a rule a real good imitator and 1 think, as a usual thing, when 
he does not become a good workman w'e may be fairly sure that those whom he has had to 
imitate have been primarily at fault, and I feel lor the man who persistently says they 
can never be made to do anything accurately, as he gives testimony thereby to his own ineffi- 
ciancy.and wrong methods. The man who leaves tliem to their own way saying they have 
alv^ays done it so and always will do so, does much harm. 

A prize was once offered for the best reply to the (piestion " What is Engineering ? ” The Enginccrin, 
answer which won was “ A practical application of common sense.” There are two distinct 
classes of engineer. One is the man who designs and creates, while the other is the man who 
applies and operates. We are now principally concerned with the latter, which leads me to 
state that a man of comparatively little education may become a good engiueci', but a nviii 
of little common sense can flover do so. • , 

We must assume that our student is naturally possessed of common sense and ability to Education, 
apply. He should have a thorough grounding in the fundamental and prscticfj| theory of 
his Work and should be taught to think and reason intelligently. Technical schools Should not 
be under the control of the general educational department. Each one shoulcl stand alone 
liaviug its own faculty. Its principal professors should be men of recognized position and 
ability, brought out on special agreement and they should never be kept sufficiently long to 
become at all antiquated in their ideas and methods. They should fully understand that such 
are the terms of their engagement and they should be paid sufficiently w'ell to compensate 
them for serving under such conditions. 

For a good idea of what I believe to be best in India in the w'ay of schooling for short-time 
employes, i refer you to Sir Clement Simpson of Madras, who has carefully developed this 
system in connection with the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

No man should be imported into India unless he is a recognized expert in his particular EmployiiK 
line. He too should be engaged on short-time contract and made to understand he is being ‘'xpert*- 
engaged and paid to teach our local men just as much as to introduce and carry on his work. 

The young man from abroad who is educated but inexperienced should not be brought to India 

iSlowed to get his practice here. 

year a number of Indians arc sent abroad either to enter schools or to enter works. Training o 
Go^Wlljtoent scholarships are given. 1 have served on a Committee for the aw'arding of such “®'*’ 

^ young man applies for a scholarship in Electrical Engineering and on finding 
all attOk'.toarded, asks for one in Chemistry, failing again in his objective, he sometimes succes¬ 
sively'•fife for one in Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy or Agriculture, willing to take up 
anything which he thinks will give him an agreeable experience abroad and be followed by a 
lucrative position. Such tendency is indicative of lack of definite intention or ideal and is 
demoralizing. I feel that no man should be so sent abroad for Mechanical or Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing training without first having been engaged at some good works at least two years and 
having satisfactorily proved his adaptability for the particular kind of w'ork to be undertaken. 

On his return to India he should expect to receive but moderate pay and content himself with 
workini'for a few more years, fitting himself for administrative posts, but should be able to 
look forward with fullest confidence to recognition and reward of merit and ability as and when 
iMbiwn. 

It mu|t.^e borne in mind that even in countries where they are well advanced in these 
lines, nn^yiyim"” percentage of those specially educated and trained rise to important position 
^d our fttiiig men should expect and be willing to enter into a field of fair competition with 
o^ers, fully realising that this must necessarily be so. I served seven and a half years 
during which time I was trained as an expert, installed on my own responsibility the electrical 
equipment 1 of seven important power stations, making .additions to many others, equipped 



several isolated plant installations, made investigitions and reports on electric railways; and 
was sent out to deal with every form of electrical plant trouble as a speciiKst before leoeivmg 
as much as three hundred rupees per month. 

The Professor of Electrical Engineering at one of the leading American Universities made 
a practice of finally trying most forcibly to impress upon the minds of his graduates that if at 
the age of forty they should really find themselves Engineers they might feel they had made 
a success. 

What then is required and how are we to make Engineers and successful ones in India ? 
To me the question seems a simple one and the obvious reply is chiefly by example. To my 
mind there is a decided lack of good example in India. 

We may quote “ the school of hard knocks ” but it is useless to tell our young men that 
they must take their coat off and Work as wo used to do unless We also take ours off and by 
example fairly demonstrate how it should be done, and We must continue to Work with them, 
day after day so long as the work goes on or until one or more shall become master of the work 
and able to handle it efficiently. 

Our local men are seriously affected and kept low in percentage of efficiency and any 
number of our imported men deteriorate decidedly through having too much service and assist¬ 
ance both in their homes and on their work. You find a man doing a certain piece of Work 
and see a cooly holding h is spanner, another his serow-driver, etc. A heavy piece of plant yfeigh- 
ing a few tons arrives in port and one hundred to two hundred men are employed to move it 
instead of seven to nine. Tn an office you usually find many clerks with little system instead 
of proper system and a moderate number of clerks. We will not put this right until we have 
in charge only men who arc experts and we must insist that they shall w'ork here as they have 
had to do elsciWhere. 

Kecently I was one of nine people standing before the window of a railway booking office. 
Seven minutes passed away in serving one man during which time I saw two references made 
to guide-books, three tickets written out with pen and three entries made on various sheets 
and books. 

Good .gtound work is at present more essential than higher education, our men mutt be 
taught pot only to work but to work right, using the better and more efficient methods. - ^ 

tiummary. 

Garefully select the men you wish to specially train. 

Carefully select their trainers. 

Do not train abroad till the candidate is proven at home. 

See that your experts do not fail in setting a good example. 

Keward merit, promoting the deserving only. 

Have no pensions. 

Encourage fair and healthy competition. 


Orai. Evidknce, 27™ November 1917, 

President. — Q. In referring to labour in the second paragraph of your note, you say that 
the discontented man is of little value: I take it that you mean the sort of man wko k 
always discontented with his job, and not the ambitioiis man, the man with a right lort .of 
discontent, who wants to qualify for something better I —A. Yes, that was my idea,1; .ti^ 
it that the term “ labour ” is not applied to skilled artisans. “ " , 

Q. In later paragraph you talk about the training of mechanical engineers. Ypa 
say that no man should be sent abroad for mechanical or electrical engineering without fitit,, 
having been engaged at some good works: you probably have heard of students lining soph 
abroad in this way with scholarships, sometimes by Government, sometimes wiiA tjw bolp of 
a society, and sometimes by private generosity f— A. I have seen a good jTOhy of these 
students and 1 think that a large number of them do not turn to good account th« 
opportunity for training they receive. i * 

Q. Which you would put down to be due to Want of practical experience befoUlleaving 
India to get their training at home ? —A. The trouble with many Would seem to be that’the^ 
had been selected without regard for their aptitude for the particular branch of training for 
which they accepted a scholarship. ' Ay 

Q. It occurred to me also that a good many of those troubles might be avoided first by 
selecting men who had done practical w'ork here and shown thdir suitability for the partionlar 
kind of work or iu the particubir industry concerned: that seems to be generally aepepted; 

, but another suggestion has been put forward and that is this : that when a student has returned 





fram .ftbroad, hia.soholarship should not cease at once, but should go on for at least another 
year; the reason given for this suggestion is this; that when a student gets a two years or a 
three years’ scholarship, in his second or third year, or whatever the year is, if he sees no cer¬ 
tainty of getting a suitable job, ho is likely to become a little unsettled, so that he Joes 
not* do his work well; then when a boy of that kind comes back with, say, a technical 
degree or some technical diploma, he is hard up for a job at once, he has no time to look 
round in India, and he has two alternatives before him, one is to take the nearest job, which 
may be a subordinate p(»t, and he rather feels that he is not likely to rise higher from that 
subordinate post, and he is therefore likely to bo shy about taking subordinate posts and going 
through the mill. At the same timp if ho sticks out for a superior post on higher pay, he shows 
up badly at once for want of practical training because he has come back to what are to him 
rather new conditions; ho has learnt a certain number of lessons and understood certain work, 
but ,^e has got to translate his new knowledge into Indian conditions, he has not yet done that, 
so it is obviously necessary for the boy to have at least a year to accommodate himself to the 
Indian conditions, to apply his new knowledge to his new conditions, and to do it under cir¬ 
cumstances that give him no cause for anxiety about his livelihood or any cause for anxiety 
about the position that he is hkely to fill. ^ it is suggested that if yon could extend his 
scholarship for one yce,r after the student returns to India in order that he might go and work 
in a shop independently of any pay but still living on his scholarship, it would give him time 
to accommodate his new ideas to his new conditions, it will give him time to look round and 
judge'what kind of position he could reasonably hopti for, and it would also give his new em¬ 
ployer the opportunity of studying his value as a practical man under conditions that are free 
from distractions. Now do you think if these scholarships were extended in that way, first 
choosing the boy before giving him his scholarship and extending it for one year after his 
return, do you think that these conditions would prevent the number of failures 1— A. I 
think that would be very likely to give good results in one sense, but from my experience I 
think it would be better if during such latter part of their course they were paid fike other 
workmen. For instance, We refuse to have any unpaid apprentices on our stafi., We of 
course take apprentices, and as they receive pty they must work the same as any other men. 

Q. But being in the position of a workman he will have a sort of feeling that he is not 
keeping his self-respect. lie is really not an ordinary workman, and during hi* practical 
training if be can have a source of livelihood independent of his Work in the workshpp, that 
will preserve bis sclf-resj)cct to some e-xtent 1-~ A. Some of us believe, that there is no work 
which detracts from one’s solf-rospect. I think if wo admit the contrary the whole scheme 
is doomed to failure. 

Q. You cannot now think of the time when you and I were brought up 1— A. Yes. 

Q. Y<jii are doing it in your own works ? —.4, Yes. 

Q. And these boys who have been home come in and work as ordinary workmen ?— 
A. Yes. , 

Q. And you are getting good results thereby 1-- A. Yes. 

llonhk Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. I take it by uneducated men you mean only those who 
will remain as unskilled labourers for their'live.s b.it even then you cannot keep them without 
education, which may be made compulsory.— A. I think wc should discriminate between 
men who intend to become scientific and those who do not. I certainly do not say that 
labourers should not get primary education sufficient to enable them to read and write. What 
I mean is higher education. 

Q. These hibourers are of course not e.x ])ccted ta have higher education ?- A. That 
/ »so. J 

Q. What is the .system in your own e uintry ?— A. Every one has to attend school up 
to the age of 14. 

Q. Do the labourers there get discontented by being educated 1—A. As I say, I do not 
classify as educated those people who obtain only such education as has been forced upon 
them. 

Q. Your sense of education is higher education, higher than primary education ?• 
A. Yes. 

Q. For training thes(> men and giving them practical o.xpericnce you will have to satisfy 
yoursSf by their practical work for two years that they show aptitude, before they arc actually 
. selected for high technicjil training ahroiid '! — A. I am sure that it would be better to put 
them for a year or two at some recognised works before they are sent abroad. 

Q. you say that they should not be sent abroad for technical training without first 
having Bebn engaged in some good works at least one or two years and having satisfactorily 
proved their adaptability for the particular kind of work to be undertaken by them; then they 
will come to the technical school and complete their technical training ?— A. Yes, as they 
should demonstrate their fitness for the work to bo undertaken. 

K ■ imw-m 






Q. You say in the fourth paragraph of your note “ one type of engineer is the man who 
designs and creates, while the other is the man w’ho applies and operates. We are not partK 
cularly concerned with the latter.” Is it your view that the man who designs and creates 
does not require education 'i—A.' As explained in my written evidence I am not dealing with 
the former j he requires the highest technical and mathematical education of course j it is the 
latter who does not require the higher form of technical education but he must have a good 
grounding. 

Q. Then in your last summary you say ‘ carefully select the man w'ho is to be specially 
trained ’; that of course depends upon careful selection. How is that to be done ? Have you 
got workshops for giving the men training in this country' ? Are you giving training in your 
owji works ?— A. I am thinking more particularly of our own position all the way through. 
We have a certain number of imported men who train our local men. We must be sure that 
such imported men are highly trained and tlie best we can get before we entrust them with 
the bringing up of these younger aspirants. 

Q. Indian workmen as a rule have a reputation not only as good workmen but also they 
do original work as artisans 1-A. But not in this particular line, ‘‘ electrical work ”. 


Q. On page 2 you say “ we may quote the school of hard knocks, but it is useless to tell 
our young men that they must take their coats off and work as we used to do unless we also 
take ours oil ” : do you find the English workmen here do the same thipg, do they take their 
coats off 1—A. We insist that those we bring out for constniction work shall do so and make 
it a condition of their contract, that their chief duty is to train our local men. 

Q. Ho you think they will continue their contract on that condition after they have 
been here for a year or so in the Indian atmosphere, and cariy- out work in the proper manner ?— 
A. They do. If the^' did not they would be rej)laced by others who would. 

Q. But }'ou will have to keej) them up to the end of tlnnr contract whether you are satis¬ 
fied with them or not, is it not ?■ A. It is always a condition its every contract that if they 
do not carry out the duties required of them in a proper manner, they may be dispensed with 
after three months’ )ioticc. 

Q. Ho thy Europeans who come out here always work like that ? When they see an 
Indian capab|Jo of doiiig the same w'ork do they not say “ chaluo ” '{ — A. Our men do so. 

Q. Tliat is usually the g<‘ne,ral experience.—^. Thai, is why 1 say, carefully select the 
trainers. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You have a number of men in your works trained at the Indian 
Institub^ of Scicuec, Bangalore — A. We have had three ordy, one is at the powerhouse, 
one at the receiving station and one i.s in my own office. 


Q. Hid you find them possessed of sufficient jn'artical training when they joined you ?— 
A. In some instances for the work they liave taken up : one of these went to the ])Ower house 
on work of a ty]>e in wliieli he could not have had experience. The sec()nd man w'ho is at the 
receiving station is in ehajge of our meter department which he is handling well. The third 
one is in my office in charge of technical statistics. 

Q. So you have not at present had a sufficient number of men for you to be able to give 
a definite opinion as to whether the training is satisfactory '( — A. I kiujw that they have very 
good grtmnding in higher theory, but most of them were without practical training when they 
came to ns. 

Q. What sort of training would you recommend for a well-educated Indian belonging 
to the middle class who asjiires to oni; of the superior posts 1- ■ A. 1 think they sho^^d first 
go into the works of one of the engineering companies, and practically demonstrate tjiw apti¬ 
tude for the work ; then il there is a school here of sufficient equipment for technical training 
in that particular line, let them take a course there, or go to a University or technical college 
abroad. They can get sufficient theoretical training in the electrical line at Bangalore. 

Q. Before they get to that stage. Would you have them go through a coursa||| mechO' 
nical engineering!— A. Not necessarily, they w'ould do that as practical work dQftbg thek 
worksliop experience before taking the course, that is to say, in operating, constrimtjng, main-, 
taining and other classes of work ; in one or other of these classes of work he will mwe demon¬ 
strated his liability to do practical work. You see my idea is that he should show th&t he is 
naturally fitted for the work before going in for special theoretical training. 

Q. But he would only dcmoiislrate that he has aptitude for that class of work and nothing 
more '(—A. Well, you should give them liberty to demonstrate their aptitude in one of the 
works. Now for instance I have appcnticcs from the Victoria Institute of Tefchnology, they 
have to undergo six months’ practical apprenticeship in outside works. They' put in six 
months’ work w'ith us, then go back to school; some of these men also go/w the Indian 
Institute of Science and ofteh turn out very good men. 



, V Q> What do they dd in that six months’ course ?— -A. They work along with other mem¬ 
bers of our staff on maintenance and general repair of our electrical equipment. 

Q. Do they receive pay ?— A. Yes. We do not have unpaid apprentices. 

_ Are there any firms of consulting engineers in India ?— A. I do not know of any 
m our line. 

Q. Then you say in regard to the employment of experts, that they should be engaged 
on short-term contracts : you are speaking only of men brought out for construction work and 
not those who are engaged on maintenance ?- A. No. The same applies in both instances. 

' Q. You would not apply that,to experts employed by Government, or Would you ?—• 
A. I am dealing with work as handled by us and not with matters connected with Govern¬ 
ment service. 

Q. Do you find any particular difficulty in getting men on such contracts 1—A. No. 

Q. Do you have to pay much above the current rates in getting out European or American 
recruits of the same class ?- -A. When a man leaves his own country, he expects more remu¬ 
neration than ho would receive at home. 

Q. I suj)pose in the case of these big electrical companies they have always a reserve of 
men of that type that they can send out for short time Work, and these men when they go back 
after the expiry of their contracts are to.ken back again on their staff ?—4. 8ometim(« that 
is done, but speaking only of the company With which 1 Was trained, they have alw'ays had 
good men whom they send to outside posts on short-time contracts, but never entirely lose 
connection w'ith th(nn. If the man leaves that post they will find him one if he has done 
well where he has been ; he is always looked upon more or less ns an asset to them, and 
ho looks upon them as a friend who will look after his interests. 

. Q. That is more or less e,n American method ?- A. It is not exclusively an American 
practice. The majority of qur experts a,re British and are on such short-time agreements. . 

Q. Rut do you think tliat instead of going back at the end of their contract, tlley-will 

do well to stay in this country wlnue new wcuks are continiie.lly opening up and e.xpiiiidinof ?_ 

A. A good many of tlmm renew their agreement. 

Q. Whereas if they return to Engknd, will they have some trouble in‘%d*ng a good 
position '! -A. They may have to wait a little time for it, but ordinarily they easily find 
employment. 

Q. Tlion in your view there w'ill be no difficulty in getting short-time experts?—/! 
There is no diffieulty wliatever. 

Sit F. II. Slcwarl.- Q. By sliort-time contracts w'hat do you mean, three years?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. W ould you apply that to exports brought out by (iovernment ?—/!. I do not think 
I would apply that to Government work in India. * 

Q. Don t you think that it would bo difficult to induce men^o come on such short-time 
contracts ?--.!. No. 

Q. And these short-time engagements would apply both to scientific or technical expets 
and to the skilled artisans ?—/I. Yes. 

Q. Would you apply that to Indians who are taken as experts ?—i. No, I only apply 
it to imported men. 

Q. Those in the operating house, do you take them permanently ?— A. No. 

what terms are they engaged '>.—A. They can be dispensed with at any time. 

Q. but are they not usually kept on indefinitely ?—4. Most of them remain with us 
although we are at all tiipes gkvd to assist them to better posts if we can do so. 

Mr, G, E. Low. Q. Could you state ou what terms you take in Indian apprentices ?— 
A. We ^ke them as regular staff men. We have on our staff a schedule of allowances for a 
definite jramber of apprentices. 

Q. W^t educational or other qualifications do you want from them 1~A. Those who 
come to uslisually come from one of the schools here, usually the Victoria .Jubilee Institute ; 
they h«ve more men for apprenticeship than we are able to take ; we have to keep within our 
schedule ; we rarely have any others. 

Q. It is part of their course, this six months’ apprenticeship training, is it not ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. So ydu take these men for six months and then they go back to their school ?—At 
Yes, and weglhen take others# 

Q. Is anybody put particuferly to teach them ?—A. Yes, they are under these shotlj. 
time experts, they work directly with them. 
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Q. What pay do you give them %--A. Rs. 26 a month. 

Q. Throughout these six months?—.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you take any of them on your permanent Htaff ?—.4. We have some; who have 
returned to us after graduating. 

Q. Do you find that they keep the factory' hours during their apprentice course l—A. 
Yes, and those who come to us are specially selected by their professors. 

PresidmU.—Q. We were told yesterday by Mr. Btuart Menteth that 90 per cent, of the 
students that he had got from the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute have been practically 
of no value to him : is that correct ?— A. Our experience has so far proved satisfactory, but 
I would hke to say that this system of apprenticeship i not more than two years old ; and’may 
not have yet shown ite effect, so that it does not seem a fair conclusion under present methods. 

Q. rheri your experience so far leads you to conclude that there is a hopeftil opportunity 
of using these boys '( -A. We are using them, we have some of them on our regular staff 
who are very sati.sfactoiy. 

Q. So far you are satisfied I- A. Wo liave been satisfied. 

Q. Tlien your experience so far as if, goes does not support this statement of Mr. Stuart 
Menteth with regard to them ?—^. That statement must be with reference to men of an 
earlier period or men who had not been through this particular sort of training. 

ilfr. C. £,. ZiOiv, -Q. What are their prospects when they join you permanently within 
that time '!—A. The highest paid local man at jiresent is I think on Rs. 450* on electrical 
work ; they have every prospect, there is no reason that I can see why they should not aspire 
to and g( t positions according to their training and (pialifications. The man on Ks. 4.50 starW 
with 118 when I was with the Mysore Goveriimimf, jirohably 15 or 14 years ago ; he has been 
with us nearly throughout that period e.xccpt for a ])eriod of about a year and a half when he 
was with the Steel company as assistant engineer on their electrical work ; he was trained oim- 
nally iirthe Perarnbur workshops in Madras before he came to irs -.‘he is one of what is usually 
called the educated class. ^ 


Q. Is he a Eurasian (-—A. Yes, he is a Eurasian. 

Q. llavp you had any' experience of the application of legal standards and specifications 
in the Working of the Indian Electricity Act ? Do you find that there is any difference between 
the requirements, say, at tli»j steel works at Sakehi and here I should think therb would 

be no difference in appUcation. 

Q. Y^ou have different seUs of officers under different local (Jovermnents ?— A. I do not 
know the Steel comjrany’s position. 

Q. Generally speaking an entirely separate provincial Department administers the 
Electricity Act and the rules thereunder ; is there not likely to be divergence in the standards 
required by the different jirovinces I should think so. 

Q. Have you come in contact with the Electrical Adviser to the Government of India ?- • 
A. I have. 


Q. Does he exercise any equating functions with reference to Loc-al Governments him¬ 
self ?— A. I am not quite sure of his position. 

Q. I understand there is a conference of Government electrical officers once a year ?— 
A. I do not know. 


^ Q. Do you know that about a year ago a federation of electrical engineers was formed ? 
They met in Calcutto last year and 1 think they hope to arrange a meeting at Madras or some¬ 
where : is that affiliated with any association in England ?— A. No. 

Q, Would you recommeud the framing of definite rules covering general principles of 
priority and so on in giving out hydro-electric concessions bv Government something on th« 
same lines as they have for mineral concessions A. Yes." 

Q. Do you think that if sites for such undertakings were plentiful for iustaiice rival 
tuSypermitted ■?■■■ -A. T think they should give the rival company ev^ Jjppor- 

Q. Another provision in the mining rules is that nobody is allowed more tha'n 10 square 
miles for the same kind of mineral in the same district subjwt to certain powers of exchange 
being given ; you don’t think there is any necessity for any rules of that sort to meet the ques¬ 
tion of priority ?■ A. I do not see any ; it does not seem that it compares very strictly with 
mining leases because there will be so many loss occasions arising. 


♦ .Vo(£._Whcn this evidence was taken I iflformod the Commmiouer that the highest paid local man was 
receiving Ra. <00. Since then, another Indian expert has been appointed to one of our most reeDonsiUe charges 
in one year s probationary appointment on Ks. 600 after whic h wo intend mcreasing his iiay if he U found snfis- 
™ i both educated and trained here and poascsai's good (pu,Iifi?ations both from a 

practical anu a thooretical point oi riew. 
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Pnsident .— Q. Is it possible to amend the rules in such a way that when anybody under¬ 
takes prospecting for hydro-electric development he knows his rival and what he is going to 
be exposed to in the way of Gtovernment limitations, as in the case of mining rules which 
Mr. Low referred to ? For instance when a man takes up a prospecting license he knows for cer- 
taih that it gives him claim for mining for a year and he will be subject to certain conditions 
laid down by Government: is it practicable to draw up rules of the same kind for hydro¬ 
electric propositions ?— A. It would be. When we first wont to see Lord Willingdon in regard 
to the Andhra project Sir Dorab Tata said “ We do not ask for a definite promue but we would 
like assurance from Government that we sliall have priority over any subsequent conces- 
, sionairc Lord Willingdon said “ We will undertake to give you priority but on condition 
that when the power is required you will find the necessary money and carry out the 
project ”. 

Jl/r. C. E. J/iW.—Q. Going back a little further from the point which tiie President 
raised, do y<iu think that something equivalent to a j)nwpecting li( en8c would be useful in 
this case A. I think we have something almost similar at present. We hud permission 
from Government to prosjrect the Andhra valley for three years, ifidore definitely dechkring 
our intention within the three years that we wished to carry out the jiroject we had to make, a 
further application for a concession. 

President.- Q. How are you going on with that scheme, how is the state of the work 
A. Well, at present we have before us tlu^ draft conditions submitt.(>d by Government showing 
what we w'ill have to undertake in connection with the land acupiisition for the Andhra project; 
they are different in some minor respects from those that rve put forward in connection with 
the Hydro-Electric scheme ; that draft Las been approved by us. 

Mr. C. E. Low.~Q. There is one more point and it is that the Hoiiihay Goverimient 
state ‘ anywhere between such and such limits, we want irrigation and nothing else ’; well. 

the case of other provinces you have not got the same rale.— A. As a mcjins of getting 
, over such difficulties the first thing I did was to go to the Secretary of the Publie Worlds Depart¬ 
ment, and he gave me complete information as to ever}' irrigation project they had prepared 
or had in mind which was likely to he put up in the whole area ; that gave mo laiowledge 
as to the portion that would be used in that way ; then I started my scheme., 

Q. I doubt whether they could oblige in the same way in other provinees i A. Per¬ 
haps :*not. 

Q. Of course the present mining rules were draw'n up after consideration of opinions in 
a conference at Simla, and the draft rules were again revised by the Government of India after 
experience of working them. I think they now work pretty well. Do you think a similar 
procedure would lead to similar results in this case '! — A. It will. 

President. — Q. 'VVhat w'e found in connection with the mining rules was that in the ahsenoe 
of specific, conditions laid down for the guidance of Loral (jovermnente and di.strict officers, 
delays were caused not by any desire to delay or by carelessness, but because the district officer 
could not make up his mind as to what he ought to recommend to Government, each applicant 
put in some kind of special conditions of his own ; the rciiult was that there were stirious delays, 
and by making the rules clearer and simpler it is possible for the district officer to say that a certain 
condition does or does not come within the rules : in the same way it has occurred to us that 
We might be able to suggest a scheme by which Government could draft rules defining the 
grant of coneessions for hydro-electric jiropositions. Do you think that it would be practical 
and desirable ?—A. Yes, it is well worth considering. 

Hon’ble. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. In the second paragraph of your evidence 
you say “ The lesser educated make the best labourers. Education induces men to aspire to 
higher walks of life ” ; but I suppose you art- not against primary education ?— A. No, 1 have 
already said that. 1 am referring to higher education. 
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The following difiicultic-;, m my opinion, largely contribute l,o detei thi* promoting and 
conducting of industrial enterprises in India ; 

(1) Want of application of science to iudustrv. 

(2) Lack of expert advice. 

(3) Absence of State paVouage and of facilities of iransiiort. 

( 4 ) Want of monetary facilities. 
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These are the main causpjs of failures in most of the industrial concerns promoted in India. 
If efforts arc directed in these lines, I should think the chief difficulties can be got over; and we 
may, in the near future, he able to see a good many enterprises taken up by our own people 
without the Government guaranteeing monetary help or interest on capital. 

(1) Application of science to industry. —Science and industry are inseparable forces, in 
these times, for the successful development of industries, and cohesion between them is indis¬ 
pensable. When we compare the current methods of some of our running industries with those 
in vogue in the civilized industrial countries, we at once realize the urgency of placing them on 
a scientific basis in order to obtain m ire successfid results. Finished products in our industries 
are not consistently maintained at a uniform quality. 

At present the general prevailing idea seems to bo that only practical men are needed for 
manufacturing industries, and University trained men in chemistry are not employed to eluci¬ 
date the many problems of everyday occurrence in factories. If efforts are directed to get the 
right men for this object much good can be done to stimulate various existing industries and 
many of the “ wjistc products ” can be utilized to advantage. There is no demand at present 
for such trained hands in industries, and naturally we have very few persons among us who 
care to make a special study of science for industrial purposes. Of course, no sooner indus¬ 
trialists b(!gin to appreciate the utility of combining science and industry, a large number of 
University trained men are certain to come forward to take a direct interest in the development, 
of industries instead of going in for the already overcrowded professions. 

(2) Want of expert advice and experience. -Unfortunately it is not often that we get “ Tatas ” 

from amongst us to spend their own private money with a view to gain e.xperience and expert 
advice at first, and then, if results j)rovo satisfactory, to invite the investing public to share in 
the prosperity of the industrial enterprises fostered under their care. Hence it becomes 
absoluti'ly necessary to get Oove,rnment aid. Without assistance, advice and encouragemeoti, 
fron; this direction, private industrial enterprises would take centuries if left on their own” 
slender resources. ? 

(3) Government aid and the fwm in wliirh it can be given. —At the first step of Government 
Co-operation for industrial deveioj)ment3 in India, a Government Industrial Department, with 
principal othces at each of the Chief Presidency towns supported by research Inboratoriw, 
should Ire establi.shcd at the first opportunity. These departments should always be kept 
UD-to-date with the kuovvhidgc of the latest scientific and technical implements. *They 
should be asked to iiuiuiro into the raw materials produced in their own respective presidencies 
and they should be required to study, with the help of experts, the probabilities of opening 
indust.rial concerns for turning raw products into useful articles. Uesults of these expert 
investigations should be given full publicity from time to time, with facts and figures, aad the 
people .should bo given a rough idea as to the approximate capital necessary to work out success¬ 
fully each of the industries. Government should ungrudgingly offer to place the services of 
the exjierts at the disposal of those who may be thinking of going in for any such industry as 
a private or joint stock enterprise; and Government should further promise such promoters 
all facilities regarding land, water and rail communications. If this is done, many enterprising 

' firms, individuals and capitalists are sure to be induced to come forward and profit by the result 
of Government invt stigations. Great care should be taken, however, by the Govemmfflit 
m the selection of experts ; and the figures should be carefully scrutinized before giving them 
publicity, as incorrect and premature statistics would naturally have very adverse effects on 
the promotion and development of future industries. 

Guarantee of interest by Government, at any stage of the enterprise, does not appear to 
me to be a suitable form of State aid to industries witli a view to invite capital. The history 
of a good many old and new industries, now Bucecssfully working iu India, will boar out my 
opimon. A glance at the 8ucce.ssful pro.motion and working of several cotton mills, jute mills, 
Tata Iron and Stool Works, Tata Hydro-electric Works, various cement companies, etc., 
definitely prove that Indian capitalists have invested crores of rupees m industries well-worked 
out and promoted under expert advice and under honest management, without Government 
guarantee as to the interest on their investments. 

State aid should be directed, I think, in the following manner 

Government is always, through the investigations of its experts, in a better position to 
determine the right place for suiteblo industry ; and if after pointing out the proper apot, 
Government guarantees the facilities of transport and agrees to help iu overcoming the preli¬ 
minary difficulties, with assurances of purchasing the products for their own requirements, a 
good many industries would be easily .established through private enterprise and without 
much further aid from the Government. Even to-day there are a good many industries suSer- 
ing from heavy railway tariffs, which could be placed on a bettef and more advantageous foot¬ 
ing if protection in this matter is afforded to them through the intervention of Government. 
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(4) Ward of mondary fadlitm.—Uhe history of industrial progress in all civilized countries 
of the world proves the necessity of sound financial organizations for helping and developing 
industrial enterprises. Success and progress of industry in Europe and America is due mostly 
to the financial and educational systems there—which show that' unless banking is closely 
linked with industries progress is not possible. 

The banking facilities in India can be divided in three groups Eiirtlng booking 

, fooUitie*. 

(1) Presidency banks. 

(2) Foreign banks. 

(3) Local banks. 

Presidency banks have the advantage of Government monies, and they render great ser¬ 
vice to trade by discounting commercial bills and lending monies on raw produce, imported 
goods, etc. By a little change in the Presidency Banks’ Act, the Presidency banks can be 
easily induced to make long period loans to deserving industrial concerns after careful investi¬ 
gation in their working and business prospects through Government experts. 

The foreign banks are worked more or less for the interest and development of foreign 
trade, and they assist their own national trade and industry. They can hardly be expected 
to do much in the internal advancement and development of Indian industries. Sometimes 
they do give the benefit of their surplus monies to industrial enterprises of large dimensions, 
and a few 6f the recent huge industrial concerns have received much help from some of the 
English banks. 

Local banlcs follow the Presidency banks in the method of advancing and discounting of 
bills ; it is not possible to expect from them long period advances for industrial concerns owing 
to their limited resources. Some of these banks advance monies on zamindaris which they 
j^usidcr to be a better class of security than Indian industrial enterprises. The chief difiSculty 
in the way of banking faeijities to trade and industry in India is that most of the important 
banking concerns here are managed by foreigners, who are not in direct touch with the general 
class of tradcs-people but who come in contact only with the “ selocfed few of the Indian 
aristocracy.” It is only to this natural drawback—and not to any national or racial tendencies, 
as some people put it—that banks under European management are unable to render that 
sCrvicg to trade and industry which people of other countries receive from theJt own. bankers 
in other parts of the world. 

I strongly deprecate the idea of direct monetary help by Government to industrial concerns How far financial, 
as well as the State guaranteeing interest for the whole or even a limited period. I do not aaaistance from 
think the time has yet come for even the establishment of industrial banks under Government “ 

aid oft control. There arc hardly any industrial concerns of importance at present which can 
be shown to struggle for want of monetary help. It is rather the want of large manufacturing 
industries which attract our attention, and not want of industrial banks—which, in my opinion, 
can never serve the important purpose for which they are meant at the present stage of indus¬ 
trial developments in India. Big manufacturing industries here, started under the manage¬ 
ment of experienced and trustworthy promoters, very seldom experience the difficulty of secur¬ 
ing the necessary capital and monetary help, as such concerns are readily heljwd by the present 
banks and investing public. But I must concede the necessity of monetary help for smaller 
manufacturing industries. I have found that very often small industrial and commercial 
concerns under Indian management do require a more generous mode of financing, and they 
deserve every care and attention from the Government. High rates of interest and lack of 
sufficient capital prove invariably serious handicaps to their prosperity and hinder their 
progress. The,« are a number of smalt industries conducted by experienced men, but with 
comparatively insufficient capital for producing the best products through improved methods; 
these same are frequently formed to drag (m unsuccessfully for years. Owing to monetary 
difficulties their progress and output is slow ; they are unable to take advantage of the latest 
implements and cannot adopt advanced scientific methods in their work. 

No doubt the Presidency banks serve a very important purpose in the internal trade Preeidenoy bsnict 
and industry of India, but they can render a good deal more help indirectly to other industries reoisoonnt 
and small manufacturing works in the manner followed by banks throughout the continent 
of Europe, viz., rexiiscouutiiig of bills of smaller banks. I know that London bankers have a 
great •prejudice against this system, and it is only in times of panic that rediscounting 
is thought of by them with the Bank of England ; otherwise in the ordinary course of business 
the system is not encouraged. But this prejudice of London bankers to the aforesaid mode of 
working is not shared by bankers anywhere else on the continent. I do not see why it should 
find hivour in India, too. We should follow in this respect France, Japan, Germany and Austria 
and other foreign countries, where the system has proved greatly beneficial for the development 
and progress of trade and industries, and through which the smaller banks come in touch with 
the central institution holding Government monies. The central banks in all principal puts 
of the continent do not consider the smaller banks as their rivals in business, but encourage 
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l^r oondiHon* them and extend their facilities owing to the very useful servioee these smaller bankaSBa xendw 
to the trade and industry of the country. This dictum has greater force in India wh^liank* 
are conducted by foreigners who hardly come in contact with the inajority of people ehgag^ 
in different trade and induttries. In no part of the world, except in India, are the desitimee 
of people engaged in internal trade and industry at the mercy of banks conducted by perscms 
other than their own countrymen, who can hardly be expected to look at the connection between 
finance and industry as a matter of national interest. English bankers can scarcely be expected 
to encourage (Icrmau or Japanese trade and industry, and so also the German and Japanese 
bankers in their ow'n turn. Each banker is anxious for the advancement of his own nation^., 
interest; and as a result, everywhere in the world, except in poor India, there is a greater contact 
and closer relationship between finance and industry which necessarily helps the increase of 
wealth. In India conditions are quite different. Means should be adopted to cultivate the 
affinity between finance and industry stated above. The principal step which should be 
adopted under the present circumstances without much difficulty is that the central institutions 
in India (I moan the Trcsidcncy banks) should be induced by Government to encourage smaller 
banks imder Indian management, and means should bo devised to bring them into closer touch 
with the rresidoucy banla. In the development of small industries and trade, banks under 
Indian management must play an important part in the natural way of things. Government 
should help Indian banks, under good management, directly or indirectly through the Presidency 
banks, and should begin to take interest in Indian concerns, which show satisfactory results, 
by appointing their own auditors to increase public confidence in such Indian-managed banks. 
Some time buck the. Government issued a notification announcing that they were prepared to 
make loans to the I’residency banks on security of Government paper at low rates of interest 
in. case the Presidency banks wanted temporary accommodations to meet general trade condi¬ 
tions. If money is to he Itmt on .security of Government paper, why should this facility of low 
interest be denied to othi'r banks by Government on the same kind of securities offered 
by them i 

in**'™*' In tlie priweut state of affairs, in my opinion, it is impossible for us to compete 

at once with many foreign industries after the war, even with raw materials at our side, llie 
reason is that wo lack scientific and industrial experience in various lines and are deplorably 
short of skilled labour. Those who shout themselves hoarse over industrial revolutions in India, 
after the war, Win to forgot the chief requisites necessary to such developments, viz.—^an 
exc,ellent system of primary and secondary education ; high grade technical training; special 
scientific study ; and application of science to industry. It must take years of close study—• 
boicntifio and industrial—before we can bring about the desired change with Government co¬ 
operation. It must he roniembored that one of the greatest factors in productions is indivi- 
dmlily, and it is dejiirable that in every industrial and commercial department under Oovom- 
mentand private management, all men, Indians as well as Europeans, .should have equal oppor¬ 
tunities to show their own individual merits. It is only this free play of individuality that can 
create men with ideas, and through which alone the scientific, industrial and economic progress 
of India is possible. 'I'ho present backwardness of Indians in many departments of commerce, 
industry and science is mostly due te the fact that they arc seldom given opportunities to show 
their merits. Soraet iraei the most cajiiablo and intelligent find it impossible, to rise in industrial 
and scientific jmrsiiits, and to shew and develop their own merits, as all opportunities are closed 
against tliem in Government departments as well as in other coneerns worked or managed under 
fore gners. Government should begin to take interest in .sueli men by employing them and 
training them under experts and sliould encourage their employment in private industrial 
concerns so that they may get a. good field for work and can show their individual merits. If 
l.his is done, and the suggestion about monetary diflicultios is followed in a proper spirit, in 
the next few years we can easily expect a numtier of large and small industries prospering with¬ 
out financial aid from the Government or any Govermaent guarantee as to interest on invest¬ 
ments in industrial coueerus. 

OiiAL EvidI'.nuk, 27Tii Movhmukk 1'J17. 

Hon ble Sir Fazulbhoy (hirrimbhoy. Q. In vour second paragraph you say, ‘^Wo may 
in the near future be able to see a good many enterprises t’.kcn up by our own people without 
the Government guaranteeing hclji or mtorest on capital.” By “ we ” do you moan the Bom¬ 
bay I’rcsidency or India f--,1. 1 inej'.n India. , 

Q. Do you think the industries in Imli.'i have come to that stage when they can do liftfch- 
out Government hclji V~A. The people have not so been brought up in industries. I explain 
lat<w on about it. ^ ■ 

Q. Ijater on you say quite a different thing in your fifth paragraph, “ Hence it becomes 
absolutely necessary' to get Government aid ” ; whereas in the first paragraph you say, “ with¬ 
out the Government guaranteeing monetaiy help or interest on capital.”— A. Provided the 
four difficulties that 1 have stated above are solved. Then the result will bo that We will be 
•able to get on with our industries without Government aid. W 
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3 ^ iiiiiaie- No, 3 you say is Aisaicie of Sfete 

, ^ racili^ffi {)f tiaBspbrt.”« 'Bjr Stete patronage you mean buyit^ the goods or prodnetn 
“hot the Government must buy the product# which they need. 

4 • Q. And If they don’t need they must not help ?— A. They may not buy what they do 

not need. 

Q. In your paragraph 3 you say, “ Results of these expert investigations should bo given 
full publicity from time to time, with facts and figures.” Do you want this expert advice 
given free ?— A. lo be given free in the beginning. 

r Q. But suppose the company, is a strong one, and still they need the advice ?—A. Then 
they may be charged. To small industries the advice should bo given free. 

Q. Then you are against the guarantee of interest by Government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you think that will not help the industry in some way, at least if Govermnent 
guaranteed the concern ? A. Guarantee of interest in big presidencies is not at all advis- 
abfe; but in small towns it might be all right. 


Q. But supposing there is a big industry, a copper mine or a big sugar factory, and they 
want big capiUl. Tata’s are not in Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab, and if they 
want to start the industry with 100 or .50 lakhs capital, don’t you think that the Government 
guarantee will help them '>—A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Will they be able to raise the money ?--.d. If there is a big industry to bo started 
in Madras, and the people in this presidency are satisfied with the prospects of its success, they 
will pour in the money there. 

Q, Is it right that Bombay people should sub.scribe anywhere and everywhere. If people 
, in Madras, for instance, want to put money in industries, don’t you think with a Govermnent 
guarantee, people would be inclined to put in the money 't-A. In that case I think so. 

Q. Then you 8,ay, •Jtven to-day there are a good many industries sulTiu'ing from Iteavy' 
Igilway tariffs ”. "WTiat are tlie railway taiiffs '(- A. They have to pay more on account 
of the heavy railway freight, and an? not able to compete with foreign goods. 

Q. The foreign goods get cheaper ritr,e.s, and the internal trade gets Ijighcr rates ? A. 
Yes, and therefore they arc not able to compete witli foreign business. , * 

Q. Then you come to the banking. You think that Presidency Banks should take up 
the functions of 8tete Banks ; isn’t that so 't—A. Not State Banks. 


iQ. You want that Presidency Banks siiould give, advance to industries under the advice 
of Government experts ?— A. Y'es. 

Q. Why not other banks ? A. Government has no control over other banks. Govern¬ 
ment money is mostly in Presidency Banks. 

Q. ” Mostly ” : how much ? -A. I do not think in India Government jilaces money 
with other banks. 


Q. But they have got money in the Currency too. Do you know how much the 
Presidency Banks have in the. busy season Four to five crores ; you mean whose 

money ? 

Q. Government money in the Presidency Banks; in the busy season how much have 
they got ?—/I. Nothing in comparison with what they have in the slack season. 

Q. When the Presidency Banks arc financing crops, how much money does Govermnent 
put in 1—A. The minimum is 50 lakhs. 

Q. Do you think for this .50 lakhs they are bound to the Government to finance industries ? 
— A. What 1 mean is that if the Governr lent’s attitude is in favour of the Presidency Banks 
helping industries, then the amount of adviinces to the Presidency nanks should bo increased, 
and Government should place, as much nmney as they can spare, so that the Presidency banks 
can help those industries. 


Q. You know the Presidency banks are working under charter, and Government deposits 
with them 50 lakhs of rupees : don’t you think it more advisable that Government should start, 
ndustrial banks, put in money and advance, to industries ? ~A. That would be better. 

The Presidency banks have to look to their shareholders; it is not a phiknthropi®* 
institution.— A. Certainly 

Q. When we visited the other Presidencies the general complaint was that Presidency 
banfis don’t advance money to Indians ? A. Not here. I do not think there was any such 
complaint; not in the Bengal side either, but I think in Madras there was. 

Q. Do you think if Goyernment started industrial banks in different centres and advanc¬ 
ed money on long-term joans under expert advice, that would be of great help to industries ?_ 

A.' It might, but at present I do not think there "are sufficient industries where money • can 
be employed. There «re small ones only. 
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Q. But if tlie Industries Department comes in, and if industries are started, do you think 
that the people who want to stort will need the help ‘i—A. I do not think much of it at 
])resent. 

Q. Do you think the need is j>re!it(‘V in the ititerior 1 A. I have no experience. I hpve 
ex]>erience of Bomliay and (Jaleutta. 

Q. In (,'alc.utta do other hanks .advance money largely to industries ?— A. Yes, th^ 
do. 

(h Exchange Bank.s f — A. No, l)ut some of the 'oc.al banks do. They help tea, juto* 
etc. 

Q. Are the bank.s in (Aloutta advancing on jute 3liare.s too l—A. Local banks do. 

Q. What are the local banks ? A. The Allahabad, Alliance, and also the Mercantile. 

Q. And tlicy also advance to the jnte mills f— A. Yes, their principal business is with 
most of the European lirm.s. 

Iloii'bk Hir R. N. Mookerjec.- -Q. You have a branch there, have you ?— A. Yes. 

Ilon'hlc Sir Fazulblun/ Uurrinibhnj - Q. You say, “ There are a number of small indus¬ 
tries conducted by experienced men, but with comparatively insufficient capital for producing 
the brat jn-oducts through imjiroved methods There you need the financial help ; isn’t that 
sof—/I. '^'es, but the question is whether we need it from the Government, from the. Pre¬ 
sidency banks or other banks. 

Q. The other banka arc all dideront; i! they like they can give, but if there was an indus¬ 
trial bank it would give.--A. The i|uc.stiou is whether we. have sufficient industries of that 
nature. There arc .small industries whicli i’icsidency banks can help, if there is a change in 
the charter. 

Q. If they don't wmnl. to helj), then who can compel them ? They have not got that func¬ 
tion sif financing tlie trade, wdiereas the industrial hanks would have. -J. That is so 

Q. then you say, “ We should follow in this respect France, .Japan, Germany 
Austria, and Otlicr foreign countries”. Do yon mean State banks ; what arc those Conti¬ 
nental banks ; arc they (lovernment eoneerns A. With Government subsidies. In England 
there are hiuiky who redi,scoiiiit hills. In .lajiaii and other places the banks under Gwea#’ ' 
ment hel}i and (loveinment subsidy discount bills. « 

(j. But the functions of tho.se hanks are quite diliereiit. Supjiose, for instance, the Bank ■ 
of Bombay discounted the bills of other Indian banks in Bombay ; the functions of those bHukll 
would be similar, wdiereas it is different m tlie case yon mention.---^. FTere, too, the 1& 
banks do the business of .smaller traders. If the latter got facilities from the small Indian 
bank.s, and if t hose fulls w'erc redi.scouiited by the Presidency bank, they w’ould render a good 
deal more hel]) to in(ln.stries. ’ ” 

Q. But they largely do so now -A. Only in the ce.se of a certein class of people. 

Q. Here the local batiks finance small traders Y-/!. That w'ould relieve the burden 
from smaller traders who have to pay a large amount of intere.st to sbrofls who in turn got a 
■profit by disconiitiiig hills with the i’resideney bank. ® 

Q. Yon are mi.xing iiji State banks with ITesideney bank.-^. Tiic Presidency bank is 
quite a different concern from the State bank in Japan.- - A. That is so ; but so far as we have 
not got Stitte banks, it sliould be done. 

Q. But if we have State b.anks there the-.e things would be done 'i—A. Yes, then the 
Presidency bank will be in the. same state as other banks, and the State banks will neces¬ 
sarily be in a better position to work in the interests of the eonntry than the Presidency bank. ’ 

Q. But the Presidency bank at present is working under the Act, and they have many 
difficulties in advancing money ? --/!. Yes. ^ 

Q. If the Government put more immey in the Presidency banks, then they could 
advance ?- ■-.4. Yes, and then they could help industries considerably more. 

Q. Do you think Indian.-i ought t,o be encouraged by Govermnent in scientific, commer¬ 
cial and other departments F~A. Yes, so that they can .show their capabihties. 

• Q' Do you think that piesent finaucial facilities for industrial purposes in Bombay AM 
quite enough ? - A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Without industrial banks ? - A. Without that. 

Mr. C. E. Low.~ Q. Under the head of banking facilities you told Sir Fazulbhoy that you 
thought the Prcstdency banks might get laiger Government deposits. Those Government 
deposits, I understand, are made from Government’s working balances, but they don’t keep 
those balances in larger amounts than they require.—^. In the Presidency banks monet i, 
placed, such as that which Government docs not require for it« ordinary use. ' "..i 
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Q. What money has Government got which it does not require for its own business f—A. 
In the Currency Reserve, for instance, -they keep large balances, part of the gold standard 
reserve. If they can lend that it would help. 

. Q, At any rate, whatever money the Government places at the disposal of the Presidency 
banks, if it is to be used to finance industries, it is liable to be locked up for long periods.— A. 
That would depend upon the nat\tre of the industry. 

Q. What do you mean by the financing of industries; do you mean providing capital 
expenditure for industries, or do you mean working capital ?— A. Working capital. 

Q. What are the difficulties at present about industries obtaining working capital '( — A, 
Now the Presidency banks can only lend money for three months. Of course it can be 
renewed after that, but practically the money is only lent for three months. The industry has 
to be ready with the money whether they renew or not. It is left to tire discretion of the 
bank whether they will renew or not. 

Q. Are you opposed to the idea of banlcs financing capital expenditure for industries V—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You approve of it 1—A. I do not approve of it. 

Q. You don’t approve of banks taking up shares in industries like the big Geruwn banks 
are said to do ?• -A. No. 

Q. What arc your reasons against it in this country ?— A. Of course that can only bo 
done if they have got expert advice. 

Q. And also if tlie money is available for long periods witlioiil being liidde to withdrawal, 
such as share or debenture capital or vciy long-term deposits.— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think such money would be forthcoming in this country ?— A. Yes, for first 
class financial concerns with good reputation, money is forthcoming on long-term debouturesj. 

^ Q. You say, “It is rather the want of large mauufaotiiring indpstries which’attl'acts 
odtattention, ami not want of industrial banks, which, in my ojiinion, can never serve the im¬ 
portant purpose for which they .-irc meant, at the present stage of industrial development in 
In^ia.” And later.on you say that you are inclined to think that industries sfiquld come first 
and industrial banks afterwards.- A. IVhat I mean i.s that the development of small industries 
is not practically heljted to a gre:!,ter extent. The big industries are very rarely taken up, and 
unless there are a number of such industries started, industrial banks would not find much scope 
hr their work, if they sti(d{ to industrial business only. I mean for the present our banking 
i^ljitutions do help big industrial concerns to a certain extent. 

Q, You are alluding to the Bombay Presidency ?--A. Yes. 

Q. 1 am not (juite sure that I follow your allusion in tlii^ following remark. “ a few of 
the recent huge industrial concerns have ns'eived much help from some of the English 
banks.” Do you mean in India ?—A. My experience is chieflj- confined to the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Q. You mean the. large industrial concerns launched in the Bomb.ay I’resideney have 
received help from some of the Exchange Banks 'f— A. Yes. 

Q. You mean for working capital ’— A. Yes. 

Q. You say, “ Some time back the Government issued a Notification announcing that 
they were prepared to make loans to the Presidency banks on security of Government paper 
at low rates of interest ”. That had special refereirce to the slump in cotton prices, hadn’t 
it ? That Was done to meet a ver\' special emergency.— A. Other local banlcs were also 
advancing money on cotton. 

Q. At the same time ?-■ A. Yes. 

Q, On what margin 1 — A. About 25 per cent. 

Q. At the end of 1914, September or October 1914 ? And on a margin of 25 per cent. ? 
— A. Yes, about that time. Generally we keep a margin of 25 per cent. When there is a 
slump that margin is reduced. 

Q* You say “ Sometimes the most capable and intelligent fuid it impossible to rise in 
industrial and scieutific pursuits, and to show and develop their own merits, as all opportuni¬ 
ties are closed against them in Government dejMJrtrnents as well as in other concerns worked or 
managed under foreigners.” Do you think that is an e.xact statement of the case; do you think 
<tll oj>poTtunitiPs arc closed against them 1—A. No, not all, 

Hon’bk SirnR. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Am I right in assuming, from the summary of your evi- 
(Jence, that in your opinion there is not enough scope at present for industrial banks 

■ Ya, lespecially restricting their operations to industries only. 



Q. You think there are not sufficient large industries for big banks to finanoe^t^— A. I 
would put it like this; there are some industries which are suffering at present, simply foi ladt 
(if working capital, or for lack of help from bsiiks like industrial banks. 

Q. 1 gather fioin yoiu evidence that you think there is not enough scope for purely in¬ 
dustrial b-niks. A. Yes, for industrial banks under Government aid. Of i *nrse any Icftal 
bank might, take up an} industrial section and help industries. That would gifntly help pre¬ 
sent industries. But if industrial banks with aid from Government were to devote themselves 
simply to industrial enterprises, in my opinion, there would not be enough scope for them. 

Q. But why Government ? Any industrial bank, if it comes to that ?— A. An indus¬ 
trial bank wilihout the aid of Government is open to do other operations. 

You nienn only for industrial purposes? - A. If a bank simply restriets its opera¬ 
tions to industrial purposes, I do not think there is enough scope. 

Q. Then you say that in European count.ries the European banks help industries because 
they know the jxniple well, but in your e.^jierieuce in Bombay, or if you have any experience 
in Calcutta, do you know any instances where industries could not got money, because the 
bank did not know them ?— A. What I mean is that there is always difficulty for small 
traders, or traders less known, to get money. 

Q. Then again you say for smaller industries there is ample field, and that Government 
should come forward and helyi to train men ? A. If Government banks with industriarjmr- 
poscs are started, they would look more to such concerns which are working as industries." The 
other banks have not got that special line of their own, as they have got other businesses in 
other line.'!, and they do not care much for industrial business. 

Q. What is your idea of assisting a small industry ; how would ymi assist such an indus- 
tiy ?— A. iSmall industries could only be helped by coming in touch with them ; it is very diffi¬ 
cult at present for Presidency Banks or Exchange Banks to come into touch with them. Those 
small industries arc so far worked by the liclp of shroffs. 

Q. To develop ajid encourage small industries do you tliink Government should have 
banks to help them ? - A. Government or Presidency banks. ? 

Q. Presidency banks, as you have heard, cannot do it. Then you come to this conclu¬ 
sion that there should be separate banks started by Government to help these industries ?— 
Yes. Or there should be local banks who would be in a better position to come intO' touch 
with smaller industries than even a State bank. 

Q. We can recommend Government to do that, but we cannot make people start such 
banks.— A. If Government helped local banks, necessarily they can be encouraged. 

Q. Those local banks must be helped by Government ?— A. In some way. 

Q. In which way ?— A. In a number of ways. At present if local banks have got the 
best gilt-edged securities, they are not sure of getting money on those securities. If the Presi¬ 
dency banks refuse to give money on account of pressure on their own resources, necessarily 
they are quite helpless, and for this purpose they have not got any Government aid to raise 
money even on Government securities. 

C. Your idea is that these small banks should have the facilities to recoup their finance 
from Presidency banks on securities? -If these Indiau local banks can have the assurance of 
getting money on gilt-edged securities from Government in times of pressure they will have 
better facibties to work upon their resources in the busy season too. 

Q. Have they no such facilities now?~.4. Only from the Presidency banks, but the 
Presidency banks have a right to refuse them money if there is a strain on their own resources. 
Even if a bank has got 50 lakhs of Government money, in time of stress it is very difficult to get 
money on those securities. 

Q. Supposing a small bank is opened in Bombay or Calcutta, and they want, say, 60 lakhs, 
where are they to apply for those 50 lakhs -A. Over their gilt-edged securities. Suppo ing 
there is a stress on their resources, even if they have got gilt-edged securities, it is impossible 
to secure the money. 

Q. What do you sugge.st ? A. If the law is open to lend them money on gilt-edged 

securities, they will be in a better position, at least in times of stress. 

Hon'bk Sir Fazulbhay Currimbhutj. - Q. As you say, suppose you don’t want lose 
interest in your bank, and want to invest in Government paper, at times of need you say banka 
should advance money. The Presidency bank does not advance money when they are in need 
themselves of money. They can go to Government on their paper and give to industries if 
Government are unable to give them money, they don’t get any, and they cannot give any ta 
yoi..- That is the trouble with the Presidency bank and other banks. 

Hmt’bk Sir R. N. Mookerje^.- Q. MTiat is the remedy ^.—A. The Government must 
lend them money. 



: Q. To are tlSey to apply ? (k direct to the Gwermnent of India of tho fWn 

Uepartraent ^o, they can go to the Accountant General, 

Currimbhoy.-Q. The whole thing is you don’t want to lose 
intor^t on your own cash ?— A,' Not necessarily. 

Mr. A. CJrnmr^n.- q. I take it that you are in favour of the establishment of small 
oaiiKs m the raofuBHil, rather than an increase in the numbef of branches of the Presidency 

pa^s .—A If there are smaller branches of the Presidency banks they wiU help considerably 
in the development of the trade of the country. 

Q. Do you want these branches to be deposit or operating I--A. Depositing as well as 
operating; c., lending money on products or trade. 

Q. If you establish local banks or central banks in Presidency towns, you could not do 
much good until you could draw the money available in the country ?—A. There would 
be aepofiits as well as advances ; both the operations should be carried on by branches. 

Q. Then you say that there is not sufficient scope for the establishincnt of purely industrial 
banks. What do you mean clearly by industrial banks ? ~A. Banka whose operations arc 
simply restricted to industries, to loug-period investments. 

Q. IIow do you propose, in the first instance, that the development of small industries 
throughout the country should be financed ?—A. By the branches of the Presidency banks, 
or by Indian banks. 

Q. You want some financial assistance from Government. Would it be, in your opinion, 
a sound way to develop the small industries of the country through the Departnumt of Indus¬ 
tries by empowering the Director of Industries to mak(i small loans of the nature of lakaoi loans 
for local industrial purposes ? ^-A. I am not miuffi in favour of it. Of course, where there are 
ap' other resources in the way of getting such aid, these are to be encouraged. 

Q. But you say there are no resources at the present moment I—A. Outside the 
Bombay Presidency thijre may be many lesources ; my knowledge is restricted to the Bombay 
Presidency. . • ^ 

0- If yon have a properly equipped Department of Industries, and a large number of 
experts able to disal with these small industrial efforts, would you empower the Director of 

Ifiaustries in Bombay or Bengftl to grant Government loans to these small entreireneurji «_ A 

Yes. 

Sir F. H. StewaH.-^. Do you mind telhng us what your banking and trading 
exp^ience has been ? A. About 18 years. 

' q. How did you begin V A. I began on Rs. 20 pay at the Chartered Bank; I was for 
seven years at the bank, then I joined the Bank of India. 

Q. When you went to the Chartered Bank you had no special training of any sort A. 
No; from there I studied for the London Institute of Bankers Examination. 


Q. You passed that ?—^. Yes. Then I joined the Bank of India. After serving seven 
years in the Chartered Bank I was taken into the Bank of India from the start, and was for 
five years in the Bank of India. The Central Bank has been established six years. 

Q. You have got a branch in Calcutta?- A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any othe^ranches ?— A. One at Karachi. 

Q. Is that also a new one ? -J. Ves, it was started about three years ago. 

Q. Calcutta was started only last year ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How do you recruit your staff 1—A. We have much difficulty in getting good trained 
hands. For the present we are employing graduates and teaching them. 

Q. Your staff is entirely Indian?—,i. Yes. 

Q. Is there a definite banking course at the College! of Commerce l—A. Yes: 

Q. Have you any employees who have been through it?—.4. Yes, many of my employees 
attend banking lectures too. 

Q, Would you consider that the trainii g they get there is sufficient to qualify them for 
positions of trust in the bank ; or have you got to give them a practical traini..g l—A. 
Yes, F have to give them a practical training. 

Q. Do you know many Indians who have passed this examination of the Institute of 
Bankers ?—il. I was the first and since then twm or three more have passed. My Calcutta 
Manager has also passed the examination. 

Q. Do you consider that banking legislation is ncccssarj'?--A. Yes. 

Q. For what specific purposes ?—A. In 1913 during the crisis, those reverses among 
Indian banks that took place were more or less because those banks were not conducted on 
secure. Imlb, so some legislation is considered necessary. 




Q. You think it is necessaiy to prevent abuse of the name “ Bank ” ?— A, YaS. 

Q. You are also in favour of the appointment of Government auditors ?—4. Yes. 

Q. In all banks ?— A. Ye§. 

Q. Would you have any lejjislation as to the proportion of capital which has to be ^aid 
up ?— A. Yes. The bank should not be allowed to start with too stirall a capital. 

Q. Can you think of any further point which should be taketi into account ?— A. No. 

Q. There is no sort of banking e.xamination out here that your staff could take from time 
to tinxe ?- -A. Only the London Cbamljer of (fonimerce. 

Q. You recommend a change in the PrcsideiK'v Baiik.s Act t.o enable them to make 
advances for long periods ?— A. Vos. 

Q. Is that the onlv specific change which want to have in the I’residencv Hanks Act ? 
-A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the small industries which you say con would lik'c to sec financed 
through branches of the Presidency banks, or through small local banks, how arc they financed 
at present; by the shroffs ? -d. Vcs. 

Q. Who e.xactly is the shroff ?— A. A mom'v-lender, a “ sowcar 

Q. We were told the other dac' that the shroff Was a most e.xcellent person and Was much 
less exacting than the hanks, and generally charged about () per cent. -A. No ; 6 per cent, is 
between merchants and merchants, between shroffs and sfiroffs, but the others, the smaller 
traders, are charged exorhitnnt rates. 

Q. Then the shroff aiuf sowcar arc very nmeh the same ? A. Yea, just now we 
found that the .sfiroffs at .lharia are ctuirging about 2(1 to ■'!() per (unit, iiderest to small collier}' 
proprietors. 

Q. Ill regard to these tiranches in Koraehi and Ciilciitta, how long have you had the mana¬ 
gers, anil what training have they h.ad ? A. They have nil been simt from hero after good 
training at oiir Head Offii'c. 

(i. How long liavc thex- lieen xvith xoii ? A. They were witli me for 5 to 10 years before 
going to the hwuiehes. 

(^. You consider Ihein thoroughly competent to cany on the bnsine.ss of the branches ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon have a regular system ot inspection of the branches ?- /I. Ves. ' " 

(J. Who does that ?- A. J myself. 

Q. Von think it would he a good thing if Presidency banks went in for rediscounting 
the bills of small banks ? It i( is a sound bnsines.s there is notbieg to prevent them, if they 
choose, is there ? But you admit that it is a thing wliich the bankers in England have a pre¬ 
judice against, and may lead occasione.lly to very serious trouble ? A. Vcs. 

Q. Von talk about sinaJI banks not being able to got advances on gilt-edged securities, 
WTiat c-xactly do you mean by gill-edged securities ?- -A. Government paper. 

Q. Do yon know cases in which small banks have been unable to get advances on Govern¬ 
ment paper ?- /I. No ; but it is to my knowledge that Presidency banks do not bind them¬ 
selves to lend money on Government paper, unless they can spajeit. 

Q. It depends on the strength of their own re,sources at the time, does it not?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. That is not really a grievance ; it is a position common to all hanks, is it not ?— At 

Yes. 

Honbk Sir Findblw}/ Currmblmij.- Q. Do you think that industrial banks have no scope 
at present, because there are no industries ?—A. No scope simply for industrial purposes; 
if they do other sorts of business, it would be all right. 

Q. Supposing a big industrial bank is started, it can help industries as soon as they are 
started ? When you talk of (Continental banks, do you know how industries were started in 
Japan or Germany ?. A. I have no idea. 

Q. Is thete any bank or any institution or shroff who advances money on the mac|[inery 
or buildings of a nexv industry '? A. No. 

Q. In Japan and Geriuanv they started Industrial banks, so that they can lend money 
on the buildings and machinery. Supposing 1 start to-morrow a glass factory, which a Govern¬ 
ment expert says is a good industry and is bound to make a profit. Even then there is no one 
M’ho will advance money on Die building and macliineiy; so how will I start ?— A. You 
cannot unless public money is forthcoming. 

' Q. At a high rate of interest from the Marwarics ?• A. No. share capital. 

• 0 




Q. HI am a new man, if I am not known and want to start an industry; if I have ex¬ 
perience and cannot get the money, such industry caimot be started; so don’t you think 
if we want to develop industries like Japan or Germany, industrial hajiks ere essential ?— A. 
Yes.. 

Q. You talk about the shroffs giving at 24 per cent. Have you heard of any shroff in Bom¬ 
bay giving at that rate 1 The Bombay shroffs lend money at nearly bank rate or 1 per cent, 
more.— A. Not less than 10 per cent. Big shroffs lend money among themselves at very 
cheap rate. 

Q. In regard to financing cottoji, don’t you think that shroffs lend money at low rates ? 
— A. I think differently of shroffs, meaning those money-lenders up-country, not Bombay 
riuoffs. 

Q. Bombay shroffs are as good as banks ; tliey finance cotton and other produce ?— A, 
Some of them do but the small traders are never financed at low rates. 
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AhmedcAad MiU- 
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l.—Fimmial aid to itidustrml eiUerprites. 


Shyness of capital in India does exist in cases of untried industrial enterprises started by Capital 
men who may be technically trained but who have no reputation as successful organizers and 
managers. Money is forthcoming for concerns started by jrrominent capitalists, in whom 
people have confidence for good and efficient man gemciit. Money is forthcoming from 
investors in our city and froui adjoining towns. They arc attracted by the prospects (jf good 
rate of interest and appreciation in the, value of shares. Mo.st of t be nev iirdustrial concerns 
suffer from under-capitalizatiou. Jn most of such cases loans have to be secured by mortgage 
of plant and buildings. The rate of interest i.s high, and as a re.sult the, chargi^ are so great, 
that the concerns have to be, wound up before they beg'n to pay well. i 

With the. exception of the cotton ginning industry we know of no kind of industrial enter- 
prise where more concerns have lieen started than can be maintained in full-time employment, 
but as the cotton crop varies in Indk from year to year it is not possible to stop over-con¬ 
gestion by Government legislation, and so wc thirds it unnecessary to go further into details 
on the subject. 


In our opinion Government should adopt a hbcral policy of giving aid to iudu.stries. Government aid. 
Recourse should be hud to all the eight methods suggested in (|ueBtion No. V, Section I. and 
one or more of them may be availed of as may be necassary to nitet the exigencies of any parti¬ 
cular indrrstry. Government shoidd safeguard its interest by appointing directors or auditors. 

But when Govornmont directors are appoiid.ed on the boards of industrial or commercial 
concerns they should not have the power to yeto the decisions of the directors. Such powers 
have been given to Government directors on the boards of branch lino railways. If the Govern¬ 
ment director were to be vested with such powers, the other directors become advi.sons to the 
Government director. Then for all practical purposes the board need not exist at all. We 
therefore wish to lay special stress on Ihe point of giving the Government director no such 
powers as are not enjoyed by the other directors. 

We are in favour of Stalo-pioueering industries. Wo consider that this is the duty of 
every Goveniment which is anxious to develop the resources of the country, and with proper 
organizations Government should be capable of pioneering industries on commercial lines. 

For industries that do not. require pioneering .lud for the starting of which private capitalists 
or companies are ready, Government should supply expert advice and expert information, 
make preliminary local inquiries and give financial ai.d other assistance. When capital is shy 
for any industry and when chances of success are not quite certain, Government should pioneer 
factories. The pioneered factories should be closed only when it is conclusively proved that 
in spite of every attempt made to make it a succass the working has not been successful on 
account of there being no scope in the country for the particular industry. The pioneered 
factories Should be handed over to private capitalists or companies when a sufficient miniber 
of Indians are trained to run the factories without the assistance of foreign experts and when 
private companies or capitalists being satisfied with the experiment an; either willing to start ■ 
factories for the same industry or are willing to take it over. We are strongly oppos^ to 
Government becoming manufacturers. Pioneered factories should under no circumstances 
be turned into permanent Govojnmcnt enterprise. Instancr^ are not wanting where Native 
S^tefc with greater resources, authority and facility, have started trading, have put other ^ 
priUte oonoems into unfavourable competing position, and have thus deprived their subjects 
of ony eiu^ particular industries. 
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Wc are not in a poaition to say whether the cO'Operativo movemem; nas ■; 

or not. In a country like India the progress of any such novel movement, howevw bttiefioial, ; 
is bound to be slow on account of-the illiteracy of the masses. Any movement for the ftoprove- 
ment of masses set on foot without any genuine corresponding attempt made to educate the 
masses is, in our opinion, like putting the cart before the horse. We consider it wrong to attri¬ 
bute the slow progress, if any, to the drinking habit of the people as the vice has not assumed 
same magnitude in India as in the West. 

There should be no limitation on (lovernnieul aid to new or existing industrial concerns 
which come in competition with new or existing private enterprises in India. In such cases 
the same sort of help that is given if asked for should be given to all other concerns, that fulfil 
the same requirements. Preference should be givei> to existing enterprises over nSw 
enterprises. 

It is but natural that commercial or industrial interests of India do and will come in confhet 
with the interests of any foreign country whether within or without the Empire. Iirdia having 
no or very little voice in deciding questions that affect its own interests therefore suffers. Under 
the circumstances while deciding on this question we strongly believe that external conditions 
and circumstances should not be taken into consideration and the question must be solved 
solely in the interests of India alone. 

We favour the e.stablisliinent of Industrial Banks or a (’entral Industrial Bank. Tfovern- 
ment should assist financially such bank or banks. 

II. -Technmil aid to induxlries. 

We arc not aware, of any elaborate oQlcial, tiu-hnical or scientific organization in the Bombay 
Presidenev. We hav(^ the K. 0. Technical Institute in Ahmedabad. It is under Uovernment 
nianagement now. Most of tin* persons who join that instil,ute are those who have not done 
well in Knglish sccondarv schools. They are principally drawn from the classes other than 
the classes that work on machines and become jobbers. Their training, bringing up, mode 
of livit\g,,,and,yalibr(> do not as a i nle qualify them for the mode of life for which they want to 
get trained. In our opinion, the institute has so far lieen a failure. On the other hand, we 
believe that the Victoria .liibilce Technical Institute in Bombay has done better. As far as 
we know, the young piusoiis who joined that institute are not those who have failed in other 
walks of life. Some of them join that institute after having done some practical work in 
factories. Though the result of this inst.ilnte. may not be what we may wish them to be, still 
wc believe on the whole it has done quite well. 

If Government wish to give any grant-in-aid for technical or scientific research, it should 
be given to apfiroved technical or scientific institutes, and to such private concerns where 
no at, tempt will be made to make ilsc of the grant in order only to serve their own aims, and who 
will give publicity to the re.sults and methods. Such work should be open to the public. 

Research work should bo undertaken by Government and experts should be employed 
to carry on the research work. These experts should give advice when asked for, and under 
special circumstances their services should be lent to Provincial Governments who should be 
at liberty to place them at the disposal of private joint stock companies. It is difficult to lay 
down the exact scale on which fees should be levied from parties who make use of the services 
of the experts. The results of work undertaken by experts either in Government laboratories 
or factories must be published in all cases. 

Research work, if any, in the textile industty undertaken by Government is not known 
to us. For industries or other processes for which prospects of success in this country are fair, 
but which cannot be started for want of skilled labour and for general information and know¬ 
ledge about plant and process, we think that demonstration factories or a demonstration of a 
particular process would serve a very useful purpose. In case of existing industries there may 
be some processes by the adoption of which industries may benefit. If such important processes 
are not adopted by the existing factories, steps should be taken to demonstrate such of them. 

For the development of industries in India a central department of Imperial research 
is absolutely necessary. The immediate aim should be to have it and to make it completely 
self-contained. Only till such time that the Indian department of research is quite complete, 
some of the research work should be done in foreign countries where better faoiliti«« for work 
may be found to exist. 

There is no objection to colleges 'and science institutes being asked to undertake research 
work. 

■ An extensive forest, mineral and industrial survey of India is absolutely necessary. , $ke 
result of the survey should be published. 



we w.a awour cotmneroial muaetuBi. These diould oe Kept ap-to-oate. xne qbw tbaMnwa)*. 
s vu pallid be to have one moseam at least in each important district iKwn where indigenoim, 

M apy, and forei(pi articlee that compete with them should be shown. We recomm^d an 
iw^uatrial purvey of the cohntry, and from that survey it could be easily ascertained what 
'farrides could be made in a particular district. In such museu ms foreign articles, the like of 
which couM bt made in that particular district, should also be shown. Meanwhile it is believed 
“ that the marketing of indigenous products can most efiectively be advanced by the opening 
up of sale agencies on the lines of “ Mysore Arts and Crafts ” at Bangalore, and the “ Victoria 
Memorial Institute ” at Madras and the opening in suitable centra of branches of a centra! 

4 ladustrial or a similar organisation. 

We believe industrial exhibitions will prove very useful. Government should encourage Exhibitions 
holding of such exhibitions. 

There should be trade representatives for India in Great Britain and the Colonies and Trade reppew 
Indian Trade Attaches to British Consulates in foreign countries. We believe that these officers 
should be Indians. * 

government should follow the policy of buying Indian-made goods only for purposes of tiovwnmfnt pel 
State in India, even if the quality be not so superior and the cost slightly high in the beginning. 

Preference should be given to Indian firms working with Indian capital. For articles that are 
not made in India, Government should endeavour to have them made in the country by 
guaranteeing the purchase of the outturn of the factories that may be started for the manufac¬ 
ture of those articles. In spite of the above guarantee if factories are not started in the country, 

■ Government should pioneer factories for the manufacture of those articles, provided the articles 
be such as can be made in India. For articles that cannot possibly be made in this country 
and for the manufacture of which there is no scope, foreign articles may be purchased. If, 
on the other hand, Govenyment lay down that price for price and quality for quality Indian 
goods should be given preference over foreign goods, Indian industries will never gyt the 
encouragement that they are entitled to from the Government, and which every country has 
a right to demand from its Government. 

Government should publish a list periodically of their requirements. Sahrples shouid be 
kept on view. Prices should be given including of packing and freight. There should be a Direc- 
■ tor General of Stores in India who should purchase all the stores. He should decide whether 
to purchase particular stores in or out of India. 

Arrangement should he made for giving of opinion on sample of indigenous articles i^ 
they are of sufficiently high standard to meet the Government standard of quality. 

7F .—Other forms of Governme/U aid to industries. 

Government should give every facility for the extraction of raw materials for industrial Supply of raw n 
purposes in the country. During the experimental stage Government should make nominal , 

or no charge. When an industry gets established, Government should in some cases fix 
royalty on a gradually increasing scale, bearing in mind the then prices of foreign goods. 

The land policy of our district does not impose any serious check on industrial development, Land policy, 
the conversion of agricultural into non-agricultural lands being allowed to be accomplished 
by Government. But the great delay in obtaining the necessary permission from the munici¬ 
pality and Government is a serious impediment to speedy work. The managers of industrial 
concerns are not as familiar as Government officials with the rules laid down by Government. 

Unnecessary hardship and consequent loss is oftentimes experienced by industrial concern 
, on account of the insistence of rigid adherence to rules on the part of the Government official 
We therefore firmly believe that the Government rules should be followed more in spirit tha 
jn letter. 

We do not favour acquisition of land by Government for industrial purposes. We.howeve 
«ee no objection to waste or forest land being acquired by Government for industrial purposi 
under special circumstances. If it is found that a particular industry cannot be devejope 
unless adjoining big tracts of land are made available for the industry, we believe that as 
special case only such lands should be acquired as can be replaced, e.g., the person from whoi 
the laifd is acquired should be able to get equally good land at the same cost as the compenst 
tion he gets, and that, too, not at a very great distance. Government officials with whom ti 
power of acquiring land will rest may be induced by lame arguments to believe that for ti 
development of a particular industry acquisition of a particular land through Govemmer 
agency is necessary, and we believe great injustice will thereby be done to the existing lane 
’ holders. Moreover, if the profits are to go to a private company or person, there is no reaso 
! why Government should go out of its way to help it, and in so doing do injustice to many. I 
ftdwever. Government do decide on acauirine land which cannot be replaced, we strongly hoi 
HH 1*42—113 ' 
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to the opinion that the compensation should not be fixed on the market value of theJand. ThjS 
gross earning, and not the nett earning, of the land should be taketi, and twenty times th|e 
earning should be paid to the owner of the land. 

We believe that Government should give every facility to industrial concerns by giying 
them Government land whenever possible and available. 

If the local Governments have no power to sell or lease land to joint stock companies, 
they should be given such powers. 

We strongly favour free use of river or canal water being given to industrial concerns in 
a way which would not injure agriculture and pollute the water. 


Qenornl. 
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V. — T/ie training of hbour and supernsion. 

We are firmly of opinion that the industrial development of this country would have been 
much more if the masses were more literate than what they are at present. The industrial 
development of this country is, as is the case with every country, largely bound up with its 
educational progress. Primary education is bound to play an important part in stimulating 
labourers’ intelligence and inculcating habits of discipline and self-restraint. It will also foster 
the desire for better living, and increase of wants in the right direction must have a tendency 
to increase the elhciency. For the fullest industrial development of India, free and compulsory 
education at the earliest day is absolutely necessary. Very little or no attempt has been made 
to improve, the amenities of life of labourers. Night schools for adults and day schools for boys 
have been tried by mills, but without much success. 

In order that the heads of departments in factories may be quite efficient, it is nece^ary 
that they should rise step by step from the bottom of the ladder. On the other hand, in India 
the heads of departments are drawn from a class distinct from the working class. All that our 
workmen aspire to be is to bo jobbers of departments. The jobber,unless he is literate, cannot 
beefime. an assistant or head of a department. The departmental heads therefore have not 
the ikecehsary working experience, and as such lack the knowledge of the working difficulties 
of worlonen. In order that workmen may be able to become departmental heads they must 
be fairly literate to get theoretical knowledge of the various processes. This can only be 
done by their receiving training at night schools. But lor obvious reasons night schools have 
not been successfuj. Attempts have been made at getting proper attendance at such schools. 
But u ideas education is made, free and compulsory, we believe that education amongst work¬ 
people will not spread. To begin with, there must bo a number of schools in different localities, 
and arrangements should be made for the housing of schools. The teachers should take a keen 
interest in the welfare of the workfieople and must h.ave sympathi' with the disabilities of the 
workmen, and such steps should be taken as would induce them to go to schools themselves and 
to send their cliildren also to schools. Proper arrangement should be made lor the inspection of 
schools, and we believe that only such men as have intimate knowledge of the. mode of hfe and 
thinking of workmen should be appointed inspectors. Technical education should be given side 
by side with the elementary education. 

With regard to training abroad of managers and supervisors, we believe that till such time 
as the Government have to make purchases of Government stores in foreign countries,purchases 
should be made only from such firms as are. willing to train a number of Indians at their works. 
It is common to see Japanese receiving practical training in factories and works in England, 
and it is a matter of surprise that our Government have been able to make little or no arrange¬ 
ment of the kind for Indians, though India is within the Empire. 

Training of managers and supervisors should be undertaken in demonstration and pioneer 
factories. Industries that receive State aid should be made to train technical experts. 
There should, howcvi'r. be exceptions to the rule ; and it is difficult to lay down any hard 
and fast lines of pi licy. 

The standard of examination for mechanical engineers should be uniform all throughout 
India. 

VI.—General Official Administration and Organization, 

AVe are of opinion that the research and non-executive side of the department should be 
imperial while the executive side should be provincial. 

There should be in each presidency an Industrial Board with a director as its SecreWy. 

There should be a Director-General; a number of experts should be employed who should 
tour annually for a few months in order to acijuaint themselves with conditions prevailing in 
industrial centres. In addition to laboratories they should be in charge of small demonstra¬ 
tion plants where Indians should be trained as supervisors and managers. 

We are of opinion that a committee consisting of the representatives of local Indian indus¬ 
tries should be formed, and all industrial and commercial subjects that are referred to Ghvenji-i 
ment or on which Government want opinion should be referred to it. The chairman of tha 
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committee should be elected by it. This committee should be given the power of suggesting 
names to Government from amongst which Government should appoint aDirector of Industries. 

This director should be the Secretary of the executive officers of the committee. Should it 
be found neceraary, his services must be dispensed with by ‘Government on a requisition by at 
leas’t three-fourths of the members of the committee present. It is not necessary that the 
director must be an official. Even if he is, as far as possible he should be an Indian. 

The committee should go into sub-committee, when necessary. The committee should 
frame its own rules. The director should take his instructions from the committee, and he 
should be bound to act up to the committee’s resolutions. He would be the chief industrial 
executive officer in the presidency, and as such should have the same status as the Secretaries 
to the Government. This board, among other things, would draw up the budget, the 
programme of work, and make recommendatiops to the Local Government or the Imperial 
Director-General on all applications for financial assistance or concessions. 

The constitution of the board may be as follows:— 

2 representatives of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association. 

2 representatives of the Alimedabad Mill-owners’ Association. 

1 representative of the European Chamber of Commerce. 

1 representative of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bombay or the Industrial Bank. 

• Director of Agriculture. 

Kegistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Nominee of the Port Trust. 

' 1 representative of the Piece-goods Association. 

1 representative of the Karachi European Merchants. 

1 re{)resentative of the Karachi Indian Merchants. 

We favour the establishment of a central bureau of industrial information. Direftorj fioneral 
and members of IhesidencV Boards should meet annuallv in a conference. , 

♦ 

Vll.—Organization of Technical atvL Scientific Itefartments of Government. 

There arc two Government aided iustitul ions established for technicaT ^aml scientific 
purposes. Those are the R. C. Technical Institute under complete Government management 
and the M. R. Science Institute which is also under Government management. The latter 
has been working since the last two to three years, and as far as we are aware no industrial 
research work or experiments arc allowed to be done in th(! laboratories nor are men other than 
students allowed to make use of laboratories on payment of fees and on undertaking to replace 
all the breakages and to pay for all the chemicals and out of pocket expenses to the 
institute. 

We favour the e8tablishn)ent of an Imperial Departmt^nt of Industrial Research. This Study obrowl. 
department should employ first (^lass experts, some of whom may have to be recruited from 
outside India, for at feast some time to conn!. Qualifications being same, we believe preference 
should be given to Indians. In order that self-respecting Indians might be willing to take up 
the post,there should not be any difference between the salaries and status of Indians and foreign 
experts. Best persons should only be got for the purpose. For industries such as the textiles, 
leather, bobbin-making, experts should be got from England. But for agriculture, silk, 
match-making, we fail to see why E.'glishmen should be engaged. For agriculture perhaps 
the best man available would be in America or Canada and for matches in Sweden or .Japan. 

Under special circumstances experts should be loaned to Provincial Governments. 

Indians should be encouragwl to study abroad the conditions or methods of other countries. 

Government scholarships are given to Indians at the present time, but if the results are not 
very encouraging, we attribute it to (1) the persons selected as scholars have in many cases 
no training in industries for the study of which they are given scholarships, (2) that the scholar¬ 
ships are sometimes given for industries for the development of which there is no immediate 
field in the country, (3) the students get few' or no facilities to acquire good practical know¬ 
ledge by working in good factories abroad. Wo, therefore, 8ugge.st that the proposed Presi¬ 
dency Board of Commerce and Industry should be allowed to select the scholars and that pre¬ 
ference should be given to men who are already in the line. 

liVe favour the establishment of a school of economics in each presidency town on the 
linos of the London School of Economics. 

Government experts should be made to spend a portion of their furlough in foreign 
countries in order that they may be able to keep themselves up to date. 

Scientific and technical libraries should be established in suitable centres and the existing KoforenoelibrMiaij; 
and the new libraries should be opened to the public. Municipalities and local boards, instead 
of. trying to tax the industrial concerns as much as they can, should encourage industrial 
development by adoption of liberal policy. 
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IX.—Other forms of Ggvemment Action and Orgardzation. 

In OUT opinion legislation should provide against the adulteration of such articles as drugs, 
oil, cotton, sizing ingredients, colours and chemicals. 

The mixing of inferior quality of cotton with higher quality is very detrimental to the 
textile industry of the country. It is also damaging the reputation of the Indian cotton in 
foreign markets. On account of the seeds getting mixed the crops suffer in quality,and if this 
is allowed to go on, it will be very difi&oult to get uniform quality of cotton in India. One 
method of stopping mixture of various grades of cotton would be to penalise carrying cotton 
bales from one district to another and to stop supplying wagons for cotton bales to be carried 
from one district to another. Legislation and enforcement of that legislation is necessary to 
prevent water being sprinkled on cotton in order to increase its weight. 

Facilities of transport by railway are not at all satisfactory and there is a continual shortage 
of wagons. When Government give monopolies it ought to see that the monopoly sufficiently 
supplies the public demands. The fixing of rates is most unjust, and no consideration is given 
to the trades. The rates are fixed in a manner which would benefit the company. Attempt 
should be made by the company to allow the internal ports to develop. Attempts have been 
made several times to send the goods by sea from Broach. But the railway company has fixed 
such rates between Ahmedabad and Broach that it does not pay the mills so well to send goods 
by sea. (See Appendix A for railway rates.) We strongly recommend the appointment 
of a special committee to go into the question of railway rates, and that there should be a 
permanent Board of Arbitration to hear all the complaints with regard to the railway adminis¬ 
tration and give decision which should be binding on the railway company. There Should be 
adequate Indian trade representation on the committee and the board. State railway com¬ 
panies should mainly exist for the benefit of this country. The companies may have their 
responsibilities to their shareholders, but as they hold the monopoliea, Government should see 
that interests of the many are not made subordinate to interests of the few. State-manage¬ 
ment of railways is essential. It would be in the interest of the railways themselves to develop 
the internal traffic of the country to the same extent to which they have facilitated the import 
and export trade of the country. 


X. — General. 

There is unfortimately a general befief in the minds of the Indian commercial community 
and the public at large that in deciding questions concerning the trade of India, Indian interests 
are not considered in the way that they should be. There is a lot that could be said in support 
of this belief, but as fiscal questions do not fall within the scope of the commission, we ru^in 
from going into them. We may be, however, permitted to mention that we are firmly con¬ 
vinced that excise duty was imposed not for the protection of the handlooms, as is often said, 
but to saff^uard the interests of Lancashire. The recent agitation of Lancashire men at the 
time of increase in the import duty is a conclusive argument in support of our belief. We 
therefore believe that Indian interests should not be made suborffinate to the interests of any 
country, whether within or without the Empire, and the trade policy of India should be fixed 
in a manner suited to its best interests. 

There is also a belief that when Government officials want to unjustly punish or 
take to task a particular person they attempt to put difficulties in the way of his busineas. 
There is no reason why this belief should not be corrected in a convincing and suitable 
manner. 

Though we believe the officer or body in charge of making Government purchases does 
not intentionally show any preference to European concerns, we cannot help thinking that 
the European concerns practically hold the monopoly. This is, to a certain extent, natural. 
We attribute it to two causes—(1) the purchasing officers being mostly Europeans, they come 
more in touch with European traders than Indian traders ; (2) that no, or very little, attempt 
is made to encourage concerns other than those who receive Government contracts to supply 
Government requirements. This also applies to Government concessions such as nfiawal, 
railway, etc. Even in case Government were to instruct their purchasing agency to give 
every encouragement to Indian concerns we believe that unless the control is transferred to 
Indian officers, Indian traders will not receive equal treatment. We, are of opinion that 
Government should hold that India must be fiist for Indians. We have already referred to 
the railway policy. We go to the extent of believing that unless the railway policy is altered, 
the excise duty repealed, and equal treatment given to Indian traders, they will not have the 
same faith in British justice as they should have for the good of the country and the‘ 
Empire. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Piece Ooois — CUbs II {By. Tariff). 


1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

1 * 

& 

i 

From 

1 To 

Distance. 

Rate per 
Maund. 

Pies per Mile 
per Maund. 

(a) Ahmedabad 

1 Broach 

106 

0 7 10 

•88, 

(6) Broach 

Ahmedabad .. 

106 i 

0 4 11 

•55 

(c) Bombay 

Dellii 

862 j 

2 1 1 

•46 

(d) Do. 

t Wadhwau 

388 j 

-i 

0 14 2 . 

•43 


Broach is a seaport, and Ahmedabad Mills could despatch md sea route their piece goods 
to Calcutta, Western Coast and other ports through the port of Broach. The Railway Com¬ 
pany has fixed a special rate of '88 pies per mile per maund for piece goods from Ahmedabad 
to Bfoach ; while there being no goods coming to Ahmedabad through this port the rate for the 
same goods is '66 pie per mile per maund from Broach to Ahmedabad. Then again Railway 
Companies usually charge lower rates for larger distances, but here is a case quite the reverse of 
it. Wadhwan is 388 nulos from Bombay while Dellii 862 miles, nearly ‘2J times longer dis¬ 
tance than Wadhwan. Still consignments for Delhi are charged at '46 pie per mile jrer maund, 
while those for Wadhwan are charged at only "43 pie pr mile, evidently the objec^t being to 
stop the possible development of the Bhavnagar Port. Similar casts can be cited for gram 
and other cereals. Such reduced rates while lowering the earnings of Railways practically stop 
any possibility of developing coasting trade, thus tightening the grip of Railway nionepolies. 

Okal Evidence, 27th Novembeb 1917. 

The Ahmedabad Miixownebs’ Association were represented, by Messes. Shetu Mangaidas 
G. Pakekh and Ambalal Sarabhai. 

Section I. 

Hon'bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbluty. — Q, Do you think that an industrial bank will help 
industries 1— Mr. M. Q. Parekh.-—A. Yes. 

Q, In what way ? Have you got any scheme as to how the industrial bank should be 
financed and what aid Government should give ?— A. Government should assist the industrial 
bank by giving long loans. 

Q. Long loans for more than a year ‘i—A. Yes, at reduced rates of interest. 

Q. On what seenrity, goods and machinery ?—A. According to circumstances. 

Q. Are you in favour of advancing money on the machinery and the building ?— A. In 
certain cases. 

Q. After the Government exprt’s decision is taken ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that such a bank should be a Government bank, or should Govern¬ 
ment give guarantee and the capital be subscribed by private pople t—A. I thmk if the 
Government starts the bank it is all right, but if Government does not, then private pisons 
should start, a bank. 

Q. How should they start ?—A. B}- putting in their own money. 

Q. That is, helping themselves t—A. Yes. I think that if private parties float com¬ 
panies and Govenmient guarantees interest and dividend that will be better. 

Will private capital be forthcoming ?— A. Yes. 

■ President,—Q. You are representing the views of your Association ?—-A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. Is it not the case that in many places there are too many cotton' 
gins e-^en for the maximum area grown or the maximum amount of cotton produced ?— 
Mr. A. Sarabhai. — A. There are some places, not many—at two or three places. 

Q. That is, in Gujarat ?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have also had evidence in Madras that the rice milling industry has been very 
largely overdone there and some gentleman complained very bitterly of having been led to 
stiut these rice milling industries, after which a number of other people came along and started 
more rice mills than there wtU rice to mill.—A. We have no knowledge about it. 

Q. Do you object on principle to Government legislation on the subject or do you thufk 
merely that it is impracticable ?—A. For stopping congestion of trade! 
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Q. For stopping the overdoing of an industry.— A. I am not in favour of that. 

Q. You object to it on principle 1— A. Yes. 

Q. You do not think that this is a kind of thing that the Government should legislate 
about 'i—A. I do not think it is advisable for Government to make any sort of legislation to 
stop having too many factories. 

Q. Having more ginning factories than there is cotton 'i—A. Sometimes the profit is 
so much that all ginning factories are working too. 

Q. Then you leave it to the trade to settle itself ‘l.-A. I think so. 

Q. Do they work by means of combines in Gujarat ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And sometimes if there are six gins two work and the remaining four are idle f—A. 
They do so. 

Q. Do you think that money should be locked up in those gins when it may be put into 
something more useful ‘(~A. People must be trained or certain thmgs must be done. I am 
not in favour of legislation at least. 

Ilon'bk Sir FazulbJioy CurrimhJwy.—Q. In the beginning, on the railway line, there were 
ginning and pre.ssing factories and later on when they thought there was competition on the 
railway lines they went into the interior and started factories there also ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what is the general profit on the ginnuig and pressing factories at the 
lowest ?— A. '2b per iient. 

Q. Do they get so much ?— A. Sometimes. 

Q. If they are in the pool ? —A. Generally 8 or 10 per cent. 

Q. Have the Ahmedabad mills their own gins ?■ ~A. Two or three mills have their own 
ginning mills attached, outside the mills. 

‘ Q. , Outside the mills some of the millownem have got ginning factories, but supposing 
they buy cotton from.Navsari they have not got their own ginning factories (—A. They have 
not their own, but tlu'ir agents have theirs. 

Q. The agents make profit on that and give cotton to the mills ?—A. That is only in 
one or two e.Ases. 

Q. But generally npcoimtry many mills have got their own gins at diffej-ent centres.— A. 
That, is not the case. They buy cotton from tlie districts and they buy it because they want it. 
We buy o'ady cotton mostly. We do not buy kapas and then have it ginned. 

Q. In the ])ools have you got to pay a higher rate ?—A. We have to pay according to 
circumst.ances. 

Mr. (j. A. Thmm. — Q. You say “ Government should supjdy expert advice and expert 
information, make preliminary local iiujuiiies and give financial and other assistance.” In 
fact, Govenimenl should take all the stejw necessary tor the starting of industries and the capi¬ 
talist wnll simply wait, with lus mouth wid<‘ oj)en for the ripe fruit, to drop into it ?—A. It is 
not for ail the industries. ” 

Q. What industries do you exclude ?—A. Indust riiw that, do not requiie pioneermg and 
for the starting of which private capitalists or comjiauii-s are ready. 

Q. Then Government aid is not required for all mdustries ?—A. Yes. Only such 
industries in re.sjiect of which expert advice is not available in the country or the particular 
information required is not available. 

Q. When there is any doubt, about the success of any particular industry Government 
should undertake tire whole risk of the industry proving a failure ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is fair ?—A. Yes, it is for the benefit of the country. 

Q. Do you think that it is fair to tin' tax payer that his money sliould be used by Govern¬ 
ment for these purjioses ?• -A. Government will have expert,s. They will start such mdustries 
as will have a chance of success. Such things will Is* few. In many cases they will be asuccaw 
If Government after making preliminary imjuiries think that an industry should be started 
it will be started. 

Q. You say that the factory should be closed when the Government finds no scopefor the 
industry. Is not that putting the cart before the horse. Should not Government first satisfy 
themselves whether there is scojie for an industry and then start the factory 'i—Mr. M. 0 
ParcUt. -A. “ When capital is shy for any industry and when chances of success are not quite 
ccrt,aiii.” In my opinion the Government should take the initiative only. 

Q. You say “ The pioneered factory should be closed only, when it is conclusively proved 
that m sjiite of every attempt made to make it a success the working has not been SuccessM 
On account of there being no scope in the comitry for the particular industry ? A. Read 
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tke senteupe befqrfe that, “ When the capital in shy for any industry and when chances of suc¬ 
cess are not quite certain.” 

Q. What do you mean by “ no scope in the country for the particular industry ?”— A. 
There may be some industries that cannot be taken up for want of raw material, and Govern¬ 
ment will make inquiries. 

Q. First of all, Government should be satisfied whether there is any scope for the industry, 
then start a factory and show how it can be developed ?— A. Yes. 

Q. They cannot set up a factory all at once 1—A. Then, after that, if there is scope it 
must be handed over— 

Q. Under what conditions should Goveniment hand over these factories to capitalists ? 

^ You say “ The pioneered factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies, 
etc.” On what terms should they take over the factory from Goveniment ?— Mr. A. 
Sarabhai.— A. Either paying cash or floatuig capital, issuing shares. 

Q. Should Goveniment only recover the cost of the concern, or should they get a share 
in the profits also ?— A. The cost of the coiiceni. That will depend on how the industry has 
succeeded, and the paying capacity of the conceni. Supposing the Government spent five lakhs, 
three laklis on plant and building and two lakhs on preliminary inquiries, if the industry is so 
paying that they can get five laklis, they get it. Every question must be decided on its 
merits. 

Q. Ought they not to recover the whole of the expenditure they have incurred on the 
pioneer factory ?— A. That will depend on the earning capacity of the concern. The capi¬ 
talist will pay if it is paying. 

Q. Should he pay cash down, or may it be spread over a number of years ?— /f. Each 
case must be decided on its own merits. 

Q. Are the Government to auction it or invite tenders or what ? What is the fair way of 
disposing of it ?— A. They can invite tendei's. • , 

Q. President. -The point of difficulty is obviously when the GovSrnmeut have proved 
an industry to be successful there will naturally be a lot of claims put forw'ard for the privi¬ 
lege of carrying on the Govemniciit work. Can you suggest to us some way by* wliifh Govern¬ 
ment sliould be guided in selecting the company or the jierson or the association of. jieople 
to carry it on '(- A. It will be given to the man who pays the biggest amount. The Govern¬ 
ment can iiTVite tenders. 

Q. Don’t you think that it will lead to an almost immediate failure ? People will think 
that it is going to be a satisfactory industry because the Government have proved it to Ire so, 
and if you invite f ender's and accept the highest tender the chances are that the tender will be 
for such an amount as to bring about the downfall of the company at once from ovw-capita- 
lissation.- A. If it is not so, there will be partiality, and it would not be fair to the public. 

Q. We want to know whether you have any suggestiot* to make.— A. Tender's will be 
invited and the thing given to the highest terrdercr. 

Q. And Governnrent shquld accept the highest tender t—A. It deireuds on the circum¬ 
stances. 

Q. If the Governmerrt do not accept the highest tender they must have some means of 
deciding who should have it.— A. There wall not be open auction, but it w'ill be given to the 
highest bidder by tender. 

Mr. A. Chaiterlnn. — Q. Supposing the Govcr'nrneut pioneered an hidustry successfully 
would you agree that they should act as a company promoter and issue shares to the general 
public, and as company managers do, appoint a director to rmr it in the first instance, and thus 
gradually convert it into a purely private concern '{—A. No. 

Q. Why not t—A. Then Goveniment would have to issue shares, and there would not 
be proper management and no one would take particular interest. 

Q, You would make it essential that it should be handed over to some individual or indi¬ 
vidual concern ? -Q. Yes. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You say “ We consider it wrong to attribute the slow progress, 
if any,.to the drinking habit of the people as the vice has not assumed the same magnitude in 
India as in the West.” Have you got any comparative figures as to drinking in the West and in 
India ‘i—A. We know' that. 

Q. Is it a well known fact that drink is worse in the' West than it is in India '(~A. Yes. 

Q. What is your authority for that statement ?— A. We believe it to be so. 

Q. By whom is the slow progress attributed to the drinking habit of the people ?— A. 
We are talking of the co-opemtive movement. 

Q. I have not seen it stated anywhere. You say “ It is wrong to attribute, etc.” It 
means that certain people do so.—A. If they do we believe it is wrong. 
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Q. Do any people do so ?— A, We do not know. 

Q. What is the good of making a statement like that ? Is it the common idea !—4. 
Some people do believe that. 

Hon’bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. You say “ Koneered factories should under no 
circumstances be turned into permanent Grovemment enterprises.” Supposing the Govern¬ 
ment started a certain industry and developed it to a certain stage, they might later on want 
to develop it to a still higher stage. Do you think under those circumstances the industry 
should be permitted to remain in the hands of the Government ?— A. They should show only 
the processes as a demonstration factory. 

Q. 1)1 your factories, when you invite tenders for certain things you do not give to the 
highest tenderer if he is not reliable but you generally give to the approved tenderer ?— A. 
If we are selling we give to the highest bidder provided the money is coming. 

Q. Not the highest but the approved ?— A. He must be solvent. 

Q. That is tc ar. approved party. You do not bind yourself to give to the highest bidder ? 
— A. No, to this financially approved party. 

Q. And when you are building a factory you accept the lowest tender of an approved 
party ?— A. Financially approved party. 

Q. In the ease of pioneer factory the Government should invite tenders and if the highest 
tenderer is not strong enough to carry on that factory successfully over which the Government 
has spent a lot of money, you do not want that that factory should go into that man’s" hands 
and j)iove a failure. You would want the approved party to be given preference among the 
tenderers ?— A. If the party is quite good to pay the amount. 

Q. But if he does not manage the concern well ?— A. Then it will change hands. 

Q. Then what becomes of the Goveniment success, and public confidence and the large 
sum of money that Government has invested ?— A. If it does not pay, it is becuase of the 
managevient. 

Suppo.sing th»! pioneer factory which is successful goes into a private man’s hands 
who is the highest bidder and the party does not work it successfully, don’t you thiuL— A. 
Another coneeqi of a similar nature will come into existence. 

Q. And <1116 factory will change hands ?— A. Yes. * 

Q. What will be the confidence of the people in that industry ? People will say the 
Gov<'niment pioneered it successfully and managed it well and now it has come to grief. Don’t 
vou think that it should be given to the approved party 1 — A. This is one danger. The, other 
danger is partiality. Which is less ? 

Q. The success of this factory vanishes, the demonstration and money spent on it is gone, 
it goes into another’s hands and goes into hquidation and that industry is lost.— -A. In 
iletenniniug the approved person there is the danger of partiality. You cannot lay down a 
hard and fust rule for that. 

Q. There is the Government.—4. Of the two things, giving to the highest bidder is 
better. 

Q. In order that the industry should change Lands ?— A. We do not say that, and even 
if it does, it does not matter. 

Q. It does not matter ?—4. The party who comes forward to pay a higher amount will 
be competent to manage the concern. That is our belief. 

Q. Suppose the party is not good. Then what do you think would happen ?—4. 
If the industry is successfully pioneered, then the people will have confidence in it, and they 
won’t wait for the results of the other man, but will start other factories. 

Q, About the drinking habit of the people, have you any experience of the Bombay mill - 
hands ?—4. No. 

Q. You say “ Instances are not wanting where Native States, with greater resources, 
authority and facility, have started trading, have put other private concern into unfavourable 
position, and have thus deprived their subjects of any share in those particular industries.”— 
4. That is true. The Morvi State, the Limbdi State, etc.,have their own ginning factories and 
pressing factories and they charge exorbitant rates. 

Q. They take away money from the cultivators by charging heavy rates for the gins ?— 
4. Yes, and from the merchants, too. 

Q. That is only in the Native States and not in the British India ?—4. We have stated 
there clearly Native States. 

Q. What instances ?—4. Cotton presses and gins. 

Q. What has that to do with British India ?—4. We say that Government should not 
liecome manufacturers or traders because we liave seen in Native States where they have done 
that, they have deprived their subjects of any share b that particular bdustiy. 
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Q. Then you say that if the Government finance a concern the director appointed by the 
Government must have no powera of veto.— A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the Goveniment think they are financing a risky concern they must have 
a voice ?— A. The director should submit a report to the Government. There will be certain 
conditions attached to the financial grant by Government. 

Q. Do you wish that the Government should subscribe a part of the capital 1—A. Wo 
have recommended all the eight methods suggested in Question No. 5, Section (1). 

Q. Do you know anything about the co-operative movement, whether it is successful or 
not ?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think it will be lielping the industries if the co-operative movement, is 
Started ?— A. We do not know much about it. It may help the cottage industries a good 

deal. 

Mr. C. E. Low. - -Q. You say “ Preference .should be given to existing enterprises over 
new enterprises.^’ Is that your considered opinion i- A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you gid a new enterprise coming forward, such as, say, the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid in this countiy which is of vital necessity to Indian industries, you think 
that the pre.ser.t cotton industry should have preference over that i—-A. Industry of the same 
nature. That is what we mean. 

Q.. It is not clear from your written evidence.--^. That is what we mean. 

Q. You say “ Government should assist financially such bank or banks.” These banks 
would finance what ? Working capital of the industries or the capital outlay on the industries ? 
— A. The industrial bank should give long period loans, it can miderwritc capital, buy up 
debentures or give long period loans to companies. 

Q. It should provide block capital practically ?— A. Block or working capital. 

Q. You want a particular kind of money for that purpose. Short-term deposits are ’of 
no use, and it would Iw dangerous to use them for such purposes 'i—A. Yes. ’ • 

Q. Where is the Government to get money for this purpose'!— A. From the Gold 
Standard Keservo Fund. 

• • 

. Q. They do not keep it just for the fun of the thing.—-^4. They use it fbr exchange 

purposes. 

Q. They have got it in liquid form. --/!. It is invested in sterling security in London at 
present. 

Q. It is at present liquid. Supposing it was invested in an industrial bank and there was 
a slump in exchange and Government wished to help, what would it do ? Would you sell up 
the industry ^~A. What I contend is th; t the Government can help the exchange and also 
the banka. We do not say that the whole of the amount should be invested in the industrial 
bank here. * 

Q. You are assuming that the Government is keeping the Gold Standard Reserve more 
than what is necessary.—.if. No. But we think that an Industrial bank is absolutely necessary. 

Q. So is the Gold Standard Reserve.—^. The Gold Standard Reserve is necessary, and 
they are using that money for facilitating exchange now, but if a part of that is invested in 
India in financing the industrial bank they may not be able to give the same assistance to ex¬ 
change as it is doiiig at present and then c.xchange will suffer to some extent. But in the other 
case industry will suffer, There are also the treasury balances. 

Q. They are also kept for 3f)ecial purposes.-- A. We think that this is of such importance 
that something must be done. We. have sinijily made the suggestion for what it is worth. 

Q. But you propose to use the money e hich has to be kept liquid in an unliquid form. 
The Wk does not take current deposits for this purpose, you have yourself said. The bank 
would use debentures or share capital, and I am rather surprised that you do not suggest that 
Government should raise special loans or things of that sort for this pur])osc.— A. If they raise 
special loans, the rate of interest will be higher than the industrial bank can afford to pay,and 
we thought that it w'ould not be right to ask the Government to raise sj ecial loans for the in¬ 
dustrial bank and sufier the difference in interest. In Japan the Yokohama Specie Bank received 
Government help. 

Q. Does the Yokohama Specie Bank lock up any money in industrial concerns 1~ A. 
They gave it to other banks which were doing such business. 

Q. We could not get any information about the local banks in Japan. Wo should be very 
glad if you could get more definite information on the point.—.4. We say that the industrial 
is necessary and some sort of financial aid should be given to the bank by the Govern¬ 
ment. In what manner to give it’ and how to give it is the question. In our opinion if a portion 
of the Gold Standard Reserve can be given to this, it will assist the bank materially. But if • 
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Government think that they cannot give from that Reserve but from other funds* it is also 
welcome. 

Q. If the bank is going to invest money in industrial enterprises would it not require to 
be advised by experts ?— A. We suggest that there should be Government experts and they 
should be available to the bank. 

Q. But you ivaliise that the industrial bank should require a fairly wide basis of industries 
to finance because if it confines itself to one industry and if that industry suffers the position 
would be bad. -A. We have not worked out the details, AVe think the industrial bank is 
actually necessary and some sort, of financial assistance is necessary. 

Ilon'bk. Sir B. N. Mookerjee.—Q. In answer to Sir Fazulbhoy you said that the Govern¬ 
ment director should not have the power of veto. Have you any experience of how the 
guaranteed railways in which Govenmient. diicctors have the power of veto work ?— A. I 
do not know. If Government give financial aid they should lay dowji a rule that if the com¬ 
pany loses so much it should be wound uj). If the com|)any broke that agreement the Govern¬ 
ment could come along and ask the company to act according to that agreejuent. 

Q. You prefer that the Goveniment should fix rules according to which the company 
ought to work. The company itself should not make r ules for its miwiagement and work ?— 
A. We are against tlm Government having tlie jiower of veto. 

Q. ('an you cite any instances where GovorniiKmt direetoi’s have vetoed the deeisions 
of the directors without strong reason '!—■/). They may not have, done it so far, hut. it is quite 
possible tliat tliey may do it. Whenever there is anything serious liap[)(!uing the Government 
director may I'eport to the Government but he must not have, the ])ower of veto. 

(J. Gut it might beeoine very .serious ijy the time the rejiort reaches the Government 
and oideis are jjassed. -A. Tlie Goveiniuent director should be there. If he has power to 
vct.o l.lie decisions of the directors, then jiractically they have no jiowcr. 

'Q. Tiiere are many guaranteed railway companies where a Government director has got 
the iiowcr of veto, -yf.. They may not. have exercised it so far, but we obje(-t to it on principle. 

Jlon'bk Sir Fazulbhoy Citrrimbhoy. — Q. If you do not want tlie Goverument director to 
Jiave an vpiiwer/d veto, then it would be better not to have any Government director at all ?— 
A. Wc ])refc]' to have a Government director with cipial powers to the, other director's, but in 
cases of emergency he may rcjiort to the Government and it imrst be so stated in the agreement. 

G- He must see that the agreement is followed ?— A. Yes. 

(J. Hiipposing ho does not stop the thing, it will go to worse '—A. He must have power 
to sto]) it. 

Q. A'ou say “ India having no or very little voice in deciding (piestious that affect its 
ottii interests theredore suilejs.’'— A. Ji'or iiisfauci* tJimc is recruitineut of labour for foreign 
countries, but we do not get any labour in Bombay. Then there is the excise duty on cotton 
goods. 

Vresiileiil. . Q. Wliat do you mean by saying “ India having no or very little voice in 

deciding (jui'stions that affects its own interests th‘refoie suffem ” ? -A. In soutlierii India 
in Madras and other place,s tlicjc is a lot. ol labour available and if that labour was not going 
out of India it world be jmsaible t.o get it for Bombay or Ahmcdabad. We are verv short of 
labour. 

Q. You think that your labour supjily is affected by the tact that a certain amount of 
laliour emigrates i — A. Yes. We cannot, offer ihc same terms as the foreign countries. 

y. The teiiiis t.hat arc offered t.o tlie labour that goes out of the country are favourable 
te'.'ms '(—A. The labourers think so. 

Q. That lias gone on lor many years I — A. Yes. 

y. And they still think ho'! -A. 1 was in Madras and 1 made inquiries there and I 
found- 

y. They prefer 1.0 emigrate ?. A. I do not say that. Because they were going there 

it was not jiossible to make any beginning to get them. ’ 

y. That illustration does not convince us at all.--/f. There is the other illustration of 
excise duty on cotton goods. 

Ilon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.- Q. Is not Madras labour working in Ahmedabad ? 
-A. Yes. We are getting some now. There are also many Madrasd weavers in Bombay, 
i liave got in my own mills some Madtassis. 

y. Even though there is emigration to foreign countries you get some. 

Pre^idmd.—Q. If each province is to have its own, say, in itp management, Madras would 
not probably allow itself to be shorn of its labour. The Madras ]wople would not allow their 
labour to go and settle in unhealthy chawls here. You must give up the labour illustration — 
A- No. If there is surplus labour we sliall get it here. 



Hoh^ Sir Fazt^M/hoy^CurrinMioy. — ■Q, What wages do your men get in the Spinning 
department ?-i. Rs. 12 to 13. 

Q, And weaving '(—A. Es. 20 to 35. There is not much diSerence between the rates in 
Bopibay and in our place. 

Q. Bombay is giving higher.— A, We are giving more than Bombay. ■ 

President.—Q. I do not think we have cleared up the last question about the Gold Stan- 
^d Reserve, how it should be used lor financing industrial undertaking.— A. We only suggest 
it. Some sort of financial aid must be given to banks. 

Q. You realize that the Gold Standard Reserve is kept at the other end for making 
exchange stable.— A. We do not watit the whole of it to be invested but only a portion. 

Q. But Mr. Low has pointed out that so much is kept there as is necessary for the purpose. 
I presume you have not studied the ftnaucial (luestion in such a way as to show how the 
Gold Standard Reserve could be utilized here.- -.4. We only suggest that. 

Q. 1 am asking you that because you raise the question of its being invested at home, 
— A. 1 do not object to its being invested in London, but a portion of it tnay be used here hi 
financing the industrial bank if Government cannot find other funds. 

Q. You really want the industries to be financed but you are tiot prepared to give exactly 
the method by which Government should find the money /I. They should give some sort 
of asifistance. 

Sir D. J. Tala. — Q. Are you aware of an attempt made twenty years ago by the Mill- 
owners’ Association to import labour from the United Provinces We were told that there 
W'as plenty of labour available there, and that it w.as possible to introduce it from there, and 
a certain number of peojile were brought down. Are you aware of t.his jiarticular effort to bring 
labour down ?— A. Yes. The att(mipt was ma<io I>y Mr. ,1. U. Tata. 

Q. You remember oijr firm tried to bring the labour down and settle it; and the result 
was that we could not get any of thenr to stay ; and all the money that was spent nn trying 
to import laboui- was wasted and nothing came out of that e.vperimenl. A. \ do not think 
all of them went away. We have got some Madras labour in Ahmedabad. 

Q. We oxiwrimonted later through the Salvation lirmy to get labour ancl setfLle it on tlm 
land we gave them. But even that did not result in anything because the labour was so- wanting 
in intelligence that we could not make it useful. Have you been more successful ? -d. We 
have succeeded. We have labour from Madras and United Privinces. In Bombay also there 
are Madrassi laboui-ers. 


Suction IT. 

Sir F. II. Stewart.--Q. With reference to the employment of experts by private compa¬ 
nies you say that the results of W'ork undertaken by exports cither in Government laboratories 
or factories must be published in all cases. Do you think that it will be quiti! fair to the private 
company which may have gone to a considerable expense ’—A. The Goveniment employs 
the expert and he does all the work in Government laboratories and Government pay for the 
work. If the private company does not want the results to be published they should 
employ their own cxjiert. 

Q. You do not think that they may be wil hheld jierhaps for a limited period of time ?- • 
A. No. They should be irnmedialeix published. 

Q. Of course you would not mention the name of the private company ?— A. No. Only 
the result wil' be published whether it was successful or not. 

Mr. A. ('hatlerton. -Q. Arc there anv problems in which your Association is interested 
on which it is desirable that research w nk should be taken u]i immediately ?- -.4. About 
the textile industry, chemicals can be made in this country, but there is not sufficient know¬ 
ledge how to do it. 

Q. Do you want new sources of sujiply of chemicals that you are using in the textile 
industry ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not a case of pioneering new industries ?— A. That is a question of research 
work to a certain extent. 

Q. And you want to show the results of that research to the public at once ?— A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low.- -Q. Speaking of the Victoria Technical Institute, you say “ Though 
the results of this institute may not be what W'c may wish them to bo, still we believe on the 
whole that it has done quite well.” In ivhat respects do you consider it is wanting and what 
is the remedy for that ?— A They have not got sufficient practical experience. 

Q. Have you any idea before you for remedying that ?— A. We believe that if the work¬ 
men get trained for the higher posts of assistants and departmental heads they will make better 
heads of departments than the present heads who are drawn from a different class. 
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Q. T]»o workmen should then have a certain amount of edubation ji^ven at sSmr stage. 
Do you propose to give that ?—.4. In the next section about the training of labour and super¬ 
vision we have spoken about it. 

Q. You say “If Government wish to give any grant-in-aid for technical or scientific 
institutes, etc.” What particular position have you in view when you say that ?—4. As 
1 have said about training just now, if Government want lo give a grant and if a private 
company was willing to take the grant and make use of that money and make experiments 
for cloth printing and other things, the. other j^ople ought to know about them.. 

Q. By ])rivate concerns you mean private industrial concenis ?—4. Yes, 

Hou’llc Str Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. What are the ('|ualificaticiis required for 
entrance into the Eeformatory (livil Instit ute at Ahmedabad ? 4. Dth Standard. They 
have their own entrance examinat.ion. There is difficulty in g«dting stmhmts to go there. 

Q. Do you accejit. loAvei’ st.andards also ?■ A. "ih's. 

Q. Aid even if they do not know English well ? A. Yes. 

Q. And therelore this sysl.eni is a failure ?- -4. 1 do not know e.wlly what, they are 

doing siui't> the last six months. The tloveinnient have taken over the institute, and 1 do not 
know what they are doing now. 1 am siieaking from niv |'ast. (“xpinienci*. 

Q. About jesearch work and exjierts. d<i vmi want tl o exjjejis to lie imperial or provin¬ 
cial ? -A. inqierial. 

Q. And they should lie lent |.o the j<vovinres when needs arise ?—4. Ye,s. 

Q. 'I'lieu you say “ There is no objection to (olleges and science institutes Is'iug asked to 
uiideitaki' research work." You do not. object, but are you in fii\our of it ? --4 There is 
the cential mslitiite wlim-e tlii.y will do all the work. 

Q. \Aould yon like the colleges to take iqi research wojk f /I. 'J'he Director General 
sliould deride. 

(J. Yhal IS y<mi''o|)iuiun b -4. AVhat we mean is this, siijijiosing t-lierc is a man in a 
college who cr.u do Teseaich woik in a pari.ieulnr industry lie should be given a chance to do it. 

Mr. G. A. ThonM.'i.- Do you know why the Ahmedabad Technical Institute was taken 
over by the (ioverniiient 4. Want of funds. Thai, is mv impression. 

Q. Was it not due to the fact that the institute was badly managed ? -4. It was not 
liadly managed. The sindeiits tinned out wore not ijuite good. The whole couree was bad. 

(A N'ou do not admit that, the, organization was Imd t—4. 1 cannot pass any opinion 

on that. 

V. Yon .aie on tJie board ? -A. I was on the board. 

Q. Did you protest against its being takin over by Govonimciit ? -4. No. 

Q. Von say “ A central dejiart.ment of imjxrial research is absolutely necessary. The 
iiiimediate aim should be, etc.” What do you mean by “ immediate aim ” ? Do you not 
rat.h(>r moan as soon as possibh', because you say lat er on “ Only t ill such time that the 
Indian dopartineiit of research is quite complete”? -A. Yes, 

y. If an industry is more fully develojied in some other part, of the British Empire and 
tiiat part of the British Emjiire has a large research institution canying on research work in 
that branch, and you wanted t.o start a similar industry in this country would you not go to 
t he institution in that jiart of tlw British Empire ? -4. If the research cannot be done in India, 
then only would 1 go tliere. 

Q. You would prefer to have your own exiierts immediately ?—4. They may have some 
wmk done outside, but they sliotild try to do it in India if possible. 

Q. In every industry '? - -4. India must be self-contained as far as possible. 

Q. For every industry ?- -4. No. 

Q. For large industries jieciiliar to India ?- -4. Yes Particularly if there are any 
industries jx'culiar to India. 

Q. For wJiich India is particularly .suitabh- ? -4. Yes. 

Q. You do not mean the smaller industries ?—4. No. 

y. Then you would have a research institution in India for thorn also -4. In the 
< entral researcli institute there will be some provision for research work of that character. 

iSir D. J. Tata. — Q. Y^ou say iu the third paragraph of. that section : “ Eesearch work 
should be undertaken by Government and exjierts should be employed to carry on the research 
work.” It means that the Government itself is to carry on research work ?—4. Yes. 

y. It is not anybody else’s duty ?—4. May be. 
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Q. I admit that ,itf the case of a piemeer industry or a new industry OoveminMit may 
be asked to carry on research work; but when an industry is flourishing and you make plenty 
of money in it, don’t you think that the industry should'try to carry on its own research 
work ? — A. We are talking about new industries. 

Q. You represent the Ahmedubad Millowneis' Association. Don’t you think that your 
Association should start its o\ni research work ?— A. We mean that the exiicrt should be 
supplied and the research work may bo rarriod on by the coinjiauics. 

Q. Who is to pay for it ? -A. The (■om))auies sm to ]>ay for it. We say “ It is 
difficult to lay down the exact, scale'on wliicli foes sliould be h'vied from i)avtieH who make use 
of the services of the experts.” 

Q. That is a different tiling. should not. the millowiiors thoinselvos combine and 

start a research in.st.itute, where they can lia\'c cxjunis of their own '! -A. TJiey must liave 
a big laboratory. 

Q. Are tliey not rich enough for that, jmiposi' f A. Otiv view is tlmt this Association 
should jiav for the expert at the central institute lo do the work in the laboratory there 
because tlierc are greater facilities tbere. 

Q. Tliev have too many things to atteiul to. Is not. this industry big enmigli to have 
its own iiistitsil.e 'f -A. Every industry should not have a reseaveh institute of iis own. Tiinre 
sliould’be a central instilnle wlieic H'se.irch can be (a'ried on. 

Q. That iiiav be so for a small indnstiy. Hut. don't you think that the eoUon industry 
is big enough --.I. We ahonhl jn'ef'r t ne e.xperts doing the work' at the (Vutral Institute. 

Q. Are you awarm and it has aiipeaied in the [lapers, that one cotton hrm in Manchester 
has laid aside IIIO.UOO a >ear for ii\'e yeans for re.si'arcli woik '{—A. 1 do not think it is jiossible 

in India at the jiresent stage. ^ 

Q. it uimjdy means putting your li.imls i.do \oiir pockets.- -A. Hotter results*will be 
had at the central institute. • 

Q. 1 suggest that the Hombay and Alimedabad Millownem’ Associations eoiild combine. 
—A. If the Hombay Association were able to come to a di'cisioii them.selves, tffep riiey might 
ask our Association. 


Suction ill. 

Mr. V. li. h)ti\ -Q. What jiavticular ])rndncts aie your Association interested in 
marketing and in what countries? A. (tlotlis partieiilnrly in foreign countries. 

Q. There ari' some foreign countries wliere \ou ni'ver have a large trade. There are some 
otliers wliK'li you call more juomising. and these are the places wliere you would have trade 
agents ? A. Just now we eoiihl scud men to Hasrah or Ili(‘ I’ersian tiulf. 

Q. After the war you would i>resuiiiably like some form of trade agency in Mi-sopotaraia 
and elsowhere in Arabia ? -A. ft is very dilljcult to get information. Tnless we send out our 
own representative tlierc, it. would be. difficult to get. any inforimuion and then our rejiieaenta- 
tivc finds great difficulty in get.ting into t.oucli with really good jiaities. 

Q. Are not the consulates ol much help V~A. 1 liav<> never sent out a man myself, but 
1 have written letters and tried to get iiilor.iiatioii, but that has not been of mucli assistaiice 
to me. 

Q. Ymi do leel the jiravtical need for trade agents in plaei's like Mesopotamia ?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Also ill East Africa ?- -A. We lia'c tried to send samples and other things, but it is 
very difficult unless we have got a man to .i c iiifoimatioii, and it is very difficult, lo entiw into 
business unless we send out our own Tcjncscntative. 

Q. And such a man should be in toucli with the jxiople over here as well as the jicrsons 
abroad, and it would be desirable for liim to spind some time in India finding out the latest 
mfoBniatiou about the produets, etc., and then go back.---A. If he came here for about six 
months once in every three years it would be sufficient. 

Q ., You say he should be an Indian ? -A. Y'es. 

The reason why w; have jnit dowi that he sliould lie an Indian is that he would lie able 
to talk the language and keeji inf o touch with the people and get information. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.- Q. You want an Indian so that he may push the 
Indian trade ?—A. Y’es. He would be able to keeji in tmieli with the people and know the 
difficulties and other things. He would not be a man usually knowing English. 

Q. An TP-e glinfioi an call come hero and talk to us and we can get his report as to what' 
is wanted and what is not.--A. If he were an Indian he would bo able to get into touch with 
•the people better than an Englishman, with the millowners and other merchants. 
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Q. They all know English. Do you think it would be useful if he came onw in three* 
years 'i—A. To begin with. 

Q. Why not use the consulates ? They are already in touch with the people there ?-^ 
A. Our experience has been that it has not been so. We have found that it is not possible 
to get real information. 

Q. Do you want an Indian only because he knows the language of the country or do you 
think an Indian will be better able to push your goods i -A. Both. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. What do you mean exactly by an industrial survey of the 
country ? ~A. To find what industries can lie started in the diflei'cnt proviru es or at places 
in which raw products and other things can be obtained. 

Q. An industrial survey includes forest and mineral surveys '^A. We have put it down 
there. We say “ From that survey it could he easily ascertaimul what articles could bo made 
in a particuhir district.” 

Q. By industrial survey you include forest and geological surveys '( _ A. Yes. 

Q. It also includes a surv(?y of the raw products A. Yes. 

Q. You say “ If on the other hand Goverutiieut lay down that price for price and quality 
for quality Indian goods should he given preference over foreign goods. Indian imkstries 
will never get the encouragement that they are entitled to from the Government and which 
every country has a right to demand from it.s Government.” Do you mean to say that Govern¬ 
ment should buy for an unlimited period inferior articles at, a certain price "{—A. Not an 
imlimited jieriod. 

Q. But to foster a new' industry 'i—A. Yes. 

Q. And after that Government should be free i—A. There need not. be any preference. 
' G- That is not clear in your written evidence. 

■iSu'F. U. Simmri. G, f do not quite understand that, .sentence ; “If Government lay 
town the.t price for price and quality for quality Indian goods should be, etc ”—A What 
re say is that. they should he prejiared to pay a iiigher price for the Indian art.icle for a few 
ears t.o givetcucoiiragemeut to industry. 

PresiJml.—Q. Are you jirepared to give us an idea as to what allowance should be made 
u the quality or——A. Though the quality is not so superior, if it is sufficiently good—we 
ay. Supposing the Government arc Iniyiug khaki, though it may not be of the right quality 
till they should buy it in order to encourage the Indian industry.' The exact allow'ance to h'e 
nade will depend upon the particular industrv. 

Q. Unless you can he i.recise and exact in laying down the rules, a more general expres- 
ion that we should neglect the ipiality to a c(‘rtain extent, or give a lightly higher price does 
ot help us at all.—/I. Once t he principle is accepted that t.hey are prepared to pay a higher 
rice, then Government can lay down rules. ” 

G- To help the industry you say that Government should admit lower quality or pay 
ighcr price. Would it, be fair to the other taxpayers that. Government should pay a kighoT 
rice for an inferior article ?—.4. To begin with it might cost the Goverament a little more 
) liuy the goods, but afterwards it would return many times more money than they have paid 
L first. ^ 

Sir F. H. Slewart.—Q. With reference to trade representatives and commercial attaches 
ou say that they should necessarily be Indians. You detail the (juafifications which they 
muld possess. They should hav<' a thorough knowledge of the commercial and industrial 
juditions of India and should have had practical, commercial and industrial experience and 
good knowledge of the foreign countries. Do you hope that these men will be forthcoming ' 
nd do you know many at the time who could fill such positions adequately i—A. I think 
ley can Ire had in this country. 

G. Do you brow any youreelf ?—A. Supposing a man had to be sent to France, he 
lould know French. It would be difficult for me to name a man because the qualificatkms 
[ such a man would depend upon tin; country he has to go to. 

Q. You think you can get a man with all these qualifications in India 1~A. Yes. 

Q. In your own industry, but can you get a man with practical and commercial knowledge 
say, the jute industry for example 't -A. He must be an all-round man—not of a partic^r 
idustry,—because the foreign attach^ should have an all-rouud knowledge rather than of a 
articular industry. 

Mr. A. Chatlerton.—Q. You say that you would like to hayo one museum at least in each 
nportaat district town, and you also say that these museums should be kept up tp date. Do 
ou think that you would get an adequate return for the expenditure involved in carrying this 
ut i — A. Yes. . 
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Q. H*ve you go\ any idea as to what it would cost to establish these rnueumb ?— A. 
In these museums there should be exhibited only foreign articles the like of which can be 
made in the particular district. They should not contain all the articles but only such 
articles as can be made in that particular district. 

A mu ^ district is purely an agricultural one it would not need any commercial museum ? 
— 4 . They would be using cloths and other things oven in an agricultural district and they 
should be shown. 

Section IV. 

Hm’bk Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. You are generally opposed to Government acquiring 
any laud for industrial purposes ?— A. Such as cannot bo replaced. 

Q. For instance, in Bombay the millowners find difficulty in providing buildings for their 
workmen, and unless Government come to their a.ssistance and ac(]uire the laud they cannot 
make much progress in providing sanitary buildings for workmen.--^. Such laud as can be 
replaced may be acquired. 

Q. How can it be rcjilaced ? A. Al)out sugar, supposing there is any partimilar land, 

Q. I am not talking of sugar,— A. If there is any land which cannot be replaced it 

should not be acquired. 

Q. For instance, if a ceitaiu land is wanted hu' jtnblic purpose, in your opinion the 
Govemhient should not have (,hc riglit of purchasing it without being able to rcj)lace the land ? 
— A. Goveinment exchange lands when i.hcy acquire. 

Q. But there may be many instances where Govenimcut may not be able to exchan«e 
lauds.— A. Wc are opposed to tliat. ” 

Q. On principle ? -A. ^’es. 

Hon bk Sir Fazulbhoy Cmrimbhoy—Q. Supposing in Bombay you want to provide chawls 
for the mill-hands and ther(f is no suitable place available, don’t you think that Gov(jniment 
should acquire land for providing chawls? What compensation should, be given ? -A. 'The 
compensation should lie so flxcfd that th(! man should lie able to gel an ecjually good price of 
land. 

• , 

• Q. You must ])ay him the value of the laud oi- give him auotlier piece of land ?—A. The 
compensation should be such that he shoflld be able to buy similar land not .at a very great 
distance for the same amount. 

Q. Are you only thinking of sugarcane plantations ? -/f. I am thinking of any land. 

Q. You say that the land must he nqilaccd ?—A. We say as much as can he replac.ed, 
not that it should be replaced by Government. 

Q. I suppose you Icnow how tfie sugar industry was started in the riiillipines and For¬ 
mosa l—A. I would rather be without the industry than deprive the landholder of his land. 
If it cannot be started without acquisition of land on thesi' conditions, wc would rather be 
without the industry. 

Q. Supiiosing the Goveniment builds, a canal, and il> says wc shall give you water if you 
keep only three-fourths of your land and give tlie remaining one-fourth to us, and in that way 
.they can raise up an area neai' the canal in whicfi they can start a sugar industry. Do you 
think that would be fair 1—A. I m<*a;i if it is waste land we do not object to it. 

Q. The land may be required for « .lew canal.—A. We do not object to it. But if there 
are landholders there and they have got holdings there we are o))posed to their being deprived 
of their laud, 

Q. Then you say “ We strongly favour bee use of river or canal water being given to 
industrial concerns in a way which would uoC in jure agriculture and pollute w’ater.” At Ahmcd- 
abad are you charged anything for the rivo water ?— A. No. They will charge slmrtly. 

Q. Do you think tliat is objectionable ?■ ~A. Yes. 

Q. Yon say “ We believe that Government should give every facility to industrial con¬ 
cerns by giving them Government land whenever possible and available.” Do you suggest 
that the laud should be given at a concession '>—A. For new industries if there is no money 
available you had better give concession. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.—-Q. You have no objection to waste or forest land being acijuired by 
Government ?— A. No. 

, Q. How much waste laud is in possession of Government at present ‘!—A. I have no 
knowledge. 

Q. Is there any waste land privately omicd ?—A. I was told that for the Tata Hydro- 
Electric scheme they had to acquire private waste land. There is some private waste owned 
by inamdars and individuals. 
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'4- You say i‘ If the prcAts Bite to go to a private company or persoB, \hero is no reason 
why Government shbuld go Hit of its way to help it, and m so doing do mjilstice t6 many.” 
But you just now said that if Government sjx-nt five lakhs on a pioneer factory and lost two 
lakhs in selling it, it would not matter much. Government means the taxpayer and ho loses 
the two lakhs,— A. How could you sell it otherwise ? , 


Q. Would you benefit the private person at the expense of the taxpayer l—A. For 
industries like sugar, pioneering is not mx'essary. The profits go to one concern. Sugar is 
not started as a ))ioneer factory. 


Mr. G. A. ThoMus. — Q. There is nothing about sugar in the wliole of this paragraph. 
You say “ The gross earning and not the net earning of tin' land should be taken, and twenty 
times the earning should be paid to the owner of the land.” Poes the gross earning always 
bear a li.xed proportion '!---A. No. The gros.s earning of that locality should be ascertained 
and then the compensation should be ])aid. 

Q. Poes the gross eamijxg bear a lived proportion to the net eai’ning '! —A. It would 
vary. 

Q. Would it not be fairer to take the net profits ? Why should you take the price as 
twenty time.s the gross earning A. The man may h(> dejirived of the land and he may 
find it difficult to get an equally good land. 

(J. By gross earning you mean what '! A. The amount of income without taking into 
account the ryot’s own charges of maintenance and other things. 


Section M 

Mr. G. A. Tlumifi.s.—Q. Do you propose making education free for adults or only for 
childien 'i Mr. Ambakil Sarahhai — A. Children only. 

Q. You say that “ in order that workmen may be able to bocome departmental heads 
they must be fairly literate to acquire theoretical knowledge of the various processes. This 
can only be done by their receiving training at night schools.”—-d. Yes. 

Q. In the same breath you say “ But for obvious reasons night schools have not been 
successful.”— Al. No, as they are at present constituted. 

Q. Night schools cannot be worked l--d. No. 

Q. Then why do you say “ This can only be done by their receiving training at nif'ht 
schools.”—i4. After a generation they will be all right. Just now they will not become 
trained but the next generation will be. 

Q. But you also propose that there should be a number of schools in different localities.. 
— A. I mean night schools. 

Q. But you say night schools are not successful—d. According to the present system. 

Q. Wliat are the reasons for night schools not being successful ?—.4. According to the 
present system of working, the hours are too long. 

Q. What if you reduced the hours of work to, say, 8 houra ?— A. I am not in favour 
of 8 hours’ working. 

Q. Do you think that if the working day was shortened to 8 hours, the adult workmen 
W'ould go to the night schools ?— A. There are greater chances of their going. This is my 
personal opinion. I am not speaking for the Association just now. 

Q. If the working day was shortened from 12 hoius to 8 hours, would they not have more 
leisure to go ?— A. I would not say 8 hours. The difiiculty is that the work people do not do 
their work all the 12 hours. The working hours should be lessened gradually. As they get 
more efficient, the hours could be reduced. I think they will go then. The hours should not 
be reduced to less than 10 . 

Q. You say “ With regard to training abroad of managers and supervisors, we believe 
that till such time as the Government have to make purchases of Government stores in forei^ 
countries.” You mean “ so long as ” ?—if. Yes. * 

Q. You say that “ purchases should be made only from such firms as are willing to train 
a number of Inians at then works.” Supposing no firms are willing to train Indians, would 
you cease to purchase from them ?— A. I should. If Government insists upon this condition, 
I think they will be willing to train Lidians at their works. 

Q. You say “ It is a matter of surprise that our Government have been able to 
little or no arrangement of the kind for Indians.” Have you represented that to the Govern¬ 
ment at any time 1— A. No. 




Q, What authority have you for saying that they make litift or no arrangement*} You 
say “ It ia comman to see Japanese receiving practical training in factories and works in 
Ihgland.” Po you mean to say that they welcome Japanese and exclude Indians ?— A. I 
could not say why they do it, but you see Japanese worlmg in works there. 

Q. Do they deliberately exclude Indiana ?— A. I do not see Indians there. 

Q. Do Indians try to go there ?—^4. Yes. 

Q. And they have been refused admittance ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And Japanese are admitted 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you speak from personal knowledge ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you quote instances ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has this matter been represented properly to Government ?~A. We are putting 
it before Government just now. 


Q. Hitherto you have not represented this grievance I—-A. No. 

Q. For how long has it been in existence I know of it for four years. 

Q. You are speaking entirely of pre-war times ?— A. Yes, when I was there. 

Q. Did you make inquiries as to why the Japanese were admitted ?— A. They said 
that was one of the conditions. They would not give me a satisfactory reply. 

President.—Q. Can you give me the name of the firm ?— A. It would not be fair. I will 
write to you if you like. I can give you full information after looking up my diary, if you want 
me to. I know it was a firm of machinery manufacturers, but exactly what firm I do not 
remember at present.* 


Mr. 0. A. Thomas.—Q. Then you are generalizing from one case t—A. I say, “ little 
or no arrangement.” I do not say no arrangement. 1 know of several instances, and could 
give you instances of Government scholars who have gone there and told me this. They have 
found the greatest difficulty in getting into the works. , 


President. — Q. The same works as those in which the Japanese were engaged ?— A. I 
will give you full information later. • ^ • 

• Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q. Have you got any schools in your mills at 
Ahmedabad started by millowners t—Mr. Parekh. — A. We had, but no pupils attended. 

Q. You mean the half-timers ?— A. Yes, it was not successful, 

Mr. Sarabhai. —They were very irregular in attendance. 

Q. Unless it is made compulsory they won’t attend ?— A. That is so. 

Q. We have been told by many of the mill agents that they have lessened the hours from 
13 to 12. and are getting the same production.—Afr. Parekh.—A. No. 

Mr. Sarabhai. —Wh are getting lower production. 

Q. Even if you reduce from 13 to 12 ?— A. The maximum hours were 14, now they 
are 12 

Q. How many hours do the mill-hands work ?— A. The efficiency is from 65 to 70 per 
cent, of the total hours. 

Q. That is nearly 9 hours 1—A. Leas tlian 9 hours. 

Q. Supposing the hours wore fixed at 9, do you think the mill-hand will be working 9 hou s 
continuously ?— A. No, there would be some time lost in loafing. 

Q. Do you think in a hot climate like that of Ahmedabad, he would be able to work in 
the factory for hours consecutively ? -Mr. Parekh.—A. Instead of one interval there 
would be three intervals every 3 hours. 

Q, You a^ain come to the same 12 hours ?— A. The actual work won’t be so much. 

Mr. Sarabhai. —That depends upon when +ho work people like to dine. That would 
apply to the majority of the men employed in the mill. 

Are not the meal times of the Mahomedans and Hindus different ?— A. Sometimes. 
Wl do not shut down for meal hours; if we were shutting down for meal hours wo would have 
td*fix hours suitable to the majority. 

Q. In a stretch how long would a man be able to work ?— Mr. Parekh. — A. Throe hours. 

Q. Then suppose if be works 3 hours, you give him 20 minutes.— A. Yes, half an hour 
for dinner and two intervals of 20 minutes. 

Q. That generally would come to the same 12 hours ?-■ d. They would remain in the 
mlllii for 12 hours, but work actually for 10 hours. 
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Q. If thi* time is reduced to 10 hours, they will have to be in the nulls for 12 hoars ? 

A. Not exactly 12 hours ; half an hour more than the present time. 

Q. That is, it will be 11 hours and 20 minutes instead of 12 ?— A. But the reduction 
must be j^radual, not all at once from 12 to 10. 

Q. Will you be able to give the same production ?— A. I think we shall suffer in the 
spinning production, not in the weaving. 

Q. In the spinning where there is more heat and* more work ?— A, In our spinning 

production we are sure to lose by the reduction of hours. 

Q, Don’t you think if the man gets more rest he will be able to work much better ?— 

A. Tlie machinery will be stopped by giving so many stoppages. 

Q. How will he be able to attend the. night schools 1 — Mr. Sarabhai. — A. It will gra¬ 

dually be lessened to 10 hours, as we find that tliey get used to the work. 

Q, Is the Municipality providing any schools near your mills 1 — Mr. Parekh. — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got chawls for your mill-hands '! — A. Some of the mills have. 

(J. Sup]) 08 e they go on strike, do you remove them from the chawls by giving them 
notice ?—iWr. Sarabhai.—A. That depends upon the conditions. 

Mr. PareA:/i.—They are not deprived of their residence. Up to this time nothing has 
happened of this nature. 

Q. D(;es it not compel them to bo with you because they are in your chawls ?—Mr. Sa¬ 
rabhai. — A. Perhaps they feel the moral obligation and do not go on strike. 

* 

Mr. Parckh .—Such instances have not occurred. 

Q. You say that you have seen Japanese students in England ; in what year was that! 
—A. 1912. 

• Q. Were they working in Platt’s and other factories 1—A, 1 could not give the name 
just'now, but 1 have^een them ; many are receiving training as apprentices. 

Q. Did you inquire if they were sent by the Jajrancse Government ?— A. I could not . 
get full infornvition, and I could not decently ask for it. 

Q. P-ut' as yr)u know, many of the students at the beginning were sent by the Japanfeso 
Goveniment to England to study. Are th(!rc any Japanese here in any factories ?—Mr; Sa¬ 
rabhai. — A. T do not know. 

Q. You think that technical education should be given side by side with elementary 
education ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What technical education f—A. Machine fitting, carpentry, joiningj and things 
like that. 

Q. With primary education ?—A. To the mill-hand that should be a special course. 

Q. For the adult mill-hand ?— A. No, half-timers. 

Q. Of what age?— A. Niue to K? years. 

Q. But it must be in the vernacular.— A. Y’es. 

Mr. A. Chatlertm. — Q. You say “ The standard of examination for mechanical engi¬ 
neers should be uniform all throughout India ? ” As a millowner, would you prefer to have 
the examination abolished ?—A. I think it ought to be. more stifi than it is now. 


Section VI. 

Mr. C. E. Lmv. — Q. Do you think that th<r Committoe you propose with 13 membem 
■,\o;iId be a practical working body for executive action?— A. They should have sab- 
commitees. 

Q. Would that not make matters a great deal worse ?— A. I think it would work well. 
They could go through the questions and investigate them. 

Q. I wish my expericncx; bore you out. Would the discipline and the promotion of 
staff of the Industrial Departments also be under this body of 13 members and sab-cdli- 
mittecs ?— A. There would be a Director and he would have the staff under him. ^ * 

Q The staff would be entirely independent of these 13 ?— A. Yes. 

(J. What sort of questions would they give opinions on ?— A. They would Isy down 
questions on which the Director would work. 

Q. How often would they meet ‘i-^A. As often as is necessary for the work. •, 

Q. How often do you think that would be ?— A. It would depend upon the work that 
they would have to do. To begin with, they may have to meet very often, any once n WMk, 
to lay down the rules. 
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Q, Then the Karachi members you propose could spend most of their time on the sea ? 

A. They may have to form the constitution, and afterwards papers may be circulated. 
They may give their opinions and there may be meetings, the same way as the committees 
would meet in Bombay, the Indigenous Industries Committee, for instance. 

‘ Q. How .often do they meet ?—4. Once a month. 

Q. Do they have representatives from Ahmedabad ?— Mr. 6. A. Thomas. —One Ahmed- 
abad member was always unable to come. President. —That shows what a good committee 
it was. 

Mr. Sarabhai. — A, I attended most of the meetings. 

• y 

St’CTION VII. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do you contemplate Local Governments having any Scientific, as 
opposed to technical—yon appreciate the difference, don’t you ?—experts at all ?—4. Not 
except on load from the Imperial Government. 

Q. You would not give them a chemist ?—4. They might get him if necessary. He 
should be Imperial, and his services should be lent for a time. 

Q. In the Indian Agricultural Service all their members are definitely assigned to certain 
Governments with power to transfer them, if necessary. They arc lent for a very long time.— 
4. If they find that the services of a particular expert is required by a Local Government, 
they should loan him from the Imperial Government. 

President. — Q. You say you “ favour the establishment of a school of economics in each 
presidency town on the lines of the London School of Economics.” Does not the College of 
Commerce meet that want ?—4. The courses here are not of the; same level as there. In 
Bombay they have no course for cotton. It does not meet our wants. 

Mr. Q. A. Thomas. —Is the University going to supply it ?—4. No. . 

President. — Q. You don’twvant one in Ahmedabad; you only want one in Bombay f— 
4. Yes. 

. Sectio.n VIII. • , • 

Sir F. H. Stewart.—Q. You suggest the appointment of a permanent Board of ’Arbitra¬ 
tion m regard to complaints relating to railway administration. Don’t you make representa¬ 
tions, if you want to, to the Railway Board now; do you want another board ?—4. We 
say there should be adequate trade representation on the board. 

Q. You want a separate board from the Railway Board altogether ?—4. Either the 
present board may be altered, or there may be another board for this work only. 

Q. About the registration of partnerahips, you say it is very desirable in the interests of 
the pubhe. I infer that you are in favour of it ?—4. If it can bo done. We cannot make 
any practical suggestion as to what should be done, but it will be nice for trade if it could be 
rtone. 

Q. Is it a matter of divided opinion in your Association ?—4. We believe it can be 
done, but cannot suggest any ways or means. It would be desirable, but how to do it we are 
unable to say. 

You are in favour of an inquiry being made by Government to see if it is possible ?— 
4. Yes. 

Afr. C. E. Low.—Q. Are you aware that attempts were made to stop the adulteration 
of cotton m Bombay a certain number of years ago ?—4. Yes. 

Q. Do you know why the Cotton Fraud Act was repealed ?— Mr. Parekh. —4. No. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. It was at the universal request of the cotton trade in Bombay, on 
account of the corruption of the staff employed and the great inconvenience to traders. 

President. — Q. If you could have suggested how the now law could be formulated and 
assured us that you would loyally, as representing the millowners of Ahmedabad, carry it out, 
,,4hen it might be possible to do something. You have merely given us a general request, 
(Without helping us about the details.— Mr. Parekh. —4. One remedy would bo to supply seed 
by Government. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. In what way would that help ?—Mr. Parekh.—A. Because they 
would get one kind of seed. There should be one Government depot, from which seed should 
be obtainable. 

Q. But there are other people who adulterate, besides the cultivators ?—4. We have 
suggested the way, cw., thatthe cotton should not be allowed to be carried from one district 
to another. 
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Q. Supposing a peison says he wants to take a certain amount of cotton to tell in an®* 
ther district would you allow him ?— A. The mill centres are very few, and presses and gins, 
are at other places. Mills are not situated in the same districts as gins. There are only one 
or two central mills. 

Q. If there is one mill, it is good enough. Take the Central Provinces. There arc mjlU 
and gins at Nagpur, Badnera, etc.— A. It can be found out. ' 

Q. Then you would be able to send to any of those places ?— Mr. Sarahhai. — A. If it 
is consigned to the mill it may be allowed, but it cannot be consigned to merchants, onlyio thi 
mill direct. 

Q. You complain about this watering in the press before baling. Supposing you made 
that action an offence, which would be punishable by a heavy fuie, and liable to prose.ciition on 
the complaint of some responsible j)cr8on, do you think that could be worked ?' ‘Tou don’t 
deal with the adulteration, but with the man who does it ?— A. They should be fined. ' 

Q. Bo you think that would be a practicai way of doing it ?— A. I think it very .good, 
and Would effectively stop it. 

Hm’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. About railway freights ; do you think that the 
rates charged are detrimental to the interests of trade 1— A. Yes. 

Q. Ar<r the rates of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway any better ? A. 

It is the Bombay, Baroda and CcTitral India Uailway of which we complain between Broach 
and Ahmedabad, and Bombay and Delhi. 

Section IX. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.~Q. You say “ There is also a belief that when 
Government officials want to unjustly punish or take to task a particular person, they attempt 
to put difficulties in the way of his business.” In making this piblic accusation, have you 
got any ^woofs I—Mr. Sarahhai. — A. Wo say it is our beli^. 

President. — Q. You say “ There is no reason why this belief should not be corrected.” I 
am afraid your belief is not sufficiently convincing; you must have something more than be¬ 
lief.— A. We are willing to prove it and quote instances. We are not accusing; we say that 
it is OUT belief, and can give concrete instances. 

Q You mean the belief Ls general, and that it ought to be corrected ?— A. We can give 
instances why we believe; 

Q Then the belief is well founded I—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is no use in trying to correct it; you must publish it now. If you have 
definite examples, cannot you bring them to the notice of the law '{— A. It cannot be done. 
How can we prove it in a court of law ? We have got that belief, and have certain grounds 
for our belief. 

Q. There are dishonest Government officials, and officials who are not dishonest. Do you 
mean by this all Government officials ?— A. No, not all. But especially the Deputy Collectots 
and Mamlatdars objectionable. Some of them are the worst. 

Q. Are there higher officials who are like this ?— A. No, 

Q. We cannot do anything to help you in this matter, if you have only got a vague ge¬ 
neral statement to make and cannot give us concrete instances.— A. W<e can give conciete 
instances. 

Q. But we cannot try those officials.— A. It is very difficult to prove in a court of law. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.-~Q. When your grievances were represented was 
not the official removed from office ?— A. No, they get extensions. 

President.—Q. You need not take uj) the question of legal proof. If you have got suffi¬ 
cient facts to found your belief on, pass them on to the Local Government and the Government 
will act departmentally and remove the man from the area.— A. In this particular case I 
reported it to the Commissioner, and the man got an extension. 

Mr. 6. A. Thomas. — Q. Is that not the best way of correcting the belief, by showing 
that the belief was based on wrong data ? A. I do not think so. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q. Why have you not asked for the aid of Govern*^ 
EttPUt?— A. I have approached the Commissioner. • * 

President. —It is very difficult to folldw up these cases, but you may be perfectly sure 
that if you put a good case before the Local Government, it is the business of the Local 
Government to take it up, not ours. I think you may take it for granted that a food deal ir 
done in cases of that kind. If it is reported, it is always inquired into. 



Witness No. 340. 


Mb. Jkhanoib C. Mehta of Messrs. Jehangir 0. Mehta and Sons. 

Perfume Distillers, Government Distillery’, Dadar, Bombay. 

Weitten Evidence. 

' f India there is hardly any difficulty in raising cajtital, however big, as long as any Ctt|>itHl. 
jWite^priEls h started by influential big folks.' The middle and the poor class do not get any 
sort <4 encouragement in this line; even from the rich of their own community. Such classes 
■ find (fgreat difficulty in getting funds, althoi^h one might be possessed of genius for an industry 
<nr for m ft.seful patent. This class consequently has to fall back from rendering any useful 
service tft^the country. 

It is this class that justly and rightly deserves some sort of aid and assistane'e from Uovorumsnt 
Government. ' The following methods by which Government could well aid and assist industrial 
entsC^es will surely encourage Indian industries:— 

(1) Loans without or with nominal interest, the principal amount to be returned by periodic 
instalments. 

( 2 ) Supply of machinery and plants on the hire-purchase system. This method will render 
. better help than grants-in-aid and other assistance, as these are the important things 

which a middle class or a poor man endowed with genius finds so hard and difficult 
to obtain in the absence of funds and help from the rich. 

(3) Purchase by Government of the products for a limited {wriod, at the start, in preference 
to buying such articles imported from abroad. Guarantee from Govenimcnt to buy 
a certain quantity will give great impetus to the manufacturer to work with confidence 
and hope of securing increasing and permanent business. 

{4) Free and ready adVice by Government experts in cases where one finds any difficulty 
or difficulties, through cause or causes, unknown to and difficult for the manufaSturer 
to find out or to detect. Free and prompt advice and help, if easily obtainable from 
an expert, would be the means of saving a number of persons froju being ruined 
through want of such advice and guidance. Such difficulties are not lAiconunon and 
arise very frequently in the course of a business. It is also not uncommon, but 
frequently we hear of instances of many a good and promising enterprise entirely 
given up, through sheer disappointment, from want of advice and assistance to remedy 
the difficulties. I advocate this method very strongly, as one of the beat, which even 
money cannot solve. It is an open fact that in India people act on the principles 
od.aelf-interest and self-motive, and hence instances of true and genuine, advice are 
very remote. Actual instances are known whore a father did not impart the ins and 
oute of a valuable recipe, the process of manufacture or the secrets of a good indu.try. 
to his own sons, and consequently such geuiii.s, t.-lleut, etc., are always buried in the 
grave with the deceased. 

I do not think one can justly advocate exemption of now undertakings from income-tax. Kitmnptio* of 
This tax is not levied on any individual who does not work at a sufficient profit to make income-tax. j- 
himself liable to pay such a tax. I am at a loss to understand how and in what manner 
imposition or exemption of income-tax could hinder or prosper an industry, as the tax is taken 
'■■'Oa profits only. At the same time one sees no reason why one should deprive Government 
of such income whefi his business is working at a good profit. Amount so saved by Govern¬ 
ment can be well spent for other genuine needs and wants, and thereby receive the blessings 
of others wno require such aid. 

I respectfully beg to draw special attention of the Members of the Commission to this Exemption of si 
important matter. I am not an advocate for the total exemption or abolition of all taxes and '*'**^i«* 

duties on industries and articles used in the process and mai^facturc of such industries, and 
espeoially at the present time of wav when no Government, however liberal, can well afford 
to djifi the revenue decreased. Tax and duty on imported articles, as well as on articles locally 
manufactured and articles used in the process and manufacture of Indian industries, should 
he reduced, and in certain cases entirely done away with—of course with due precaution and 
superyision—in order to impose safeguards against misuse or abuse. 

Duty and tax should be reduced or abolished in the following cases on— 

(]) Crude materials imported and used for local industries. 

[It is impossible and it would be very long before India could manufacture ail her wants 
a^ could stand on her own legs to manufacture and produce ail articlea required for 
inllustrial purposes.]* 

( 2 ) Crude articles of Indian manufacture. 

(3) Final producta of Indian manufacture. 

^ s 1449-118 
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Tax and duty on all the following; should be increased:— 

(o) All imported goods (ready for sale as such) and which could compete with such goMs 
of Indian manufacture. 

(6) All crude articles exported from India and which are used by foreign countries for the 
manufacture of articles, afterwards imported into India as finished products, ajid 
which could thereby compete with such goods locally manufactured. 

These arrangements would place the Indian, manufacturer on a better footing, and who 
could thereby compote with foreign goods. Of course there should be strict and dose watch 
and safeguard against misuse, abuse, etc., etc. Concession could easily be granted by special 
permits after minutely looking into individual cases separately. Government could also 
reserve the right of granting or refusing such concessions according to the merits of individual 
cases. 


Industries receiving such concessions from Government should be open to inspection 
by officers appointed for the purpose, with rights to cancel such concession in cases of deteption 
of misuse, misconduct, etc., without giving any notice. These above will not only encourage 
Indian industries, but at the same time do away with total dependence on foreign countries 
during the times of scarcity, famine and war. 

/Government, ouutioi j a,in strongly in favour of Government supervision and control, not only in methods of 

and jupiTvision. Government assistance, but also in individual undertakings, in order to impose safeguards 
against misuse, abuse, etc., and at the same time to prevent the poor, ignorant, illiterate mass 
of the public from being cheated. The betterment and interest of the latter is intended 
indirectly by the Government. It is the middle and the poor class that suffers terribly during 
famine, scarcity and war ; and it i.s in the interest of this major portion that Government 
should have strict supervision and control. What is the aim of our Government at present 1 
Advancement, betterment, promotion and welfare of the trade and commerce of India are 
the •beautiful aims of our sympathetic Government, besides the removal of scarcity 'and. 
difficulties in times of war and, above all, to supply the mass of ignorant, poor, illiterate Indians 
their daily wants at a cheaper price. In the absence of Government control and supervision, 
the manufacturers (who are undoubtedly the first to be benefited), notwithstanding their 
receiving tl«j (^jdeessions so generously given by Government, might not only not reduce the 
price of. the manufactured goods, but might do something worse and might supply ^[uite 
inferior and useless articles at a fancy price, and thereby frustrate the beautiful and generous 
aims of our sympathetic Government. 


Form of control. 


i; 

Jloneut fftotories 
and permanent 


Special experts should be appointed for different industries who could advise, guide 
and at the same time supervise the working of the manufacturers. The work of supervision 
should under no circumstance be left in the hands of other than superior officers, who can visit 
such industries, test the manufactured goods, and constantly inquire into the sale and the 
selling price of the manufactured goods, etc. 

Government can establish big factories requiring large capital in the interest of India, 
and in cases where no such factory has already been started, after ascertaining the practicability 
of the same, but after the same has been found well working, such enterprises could be 
established on permanent footing. Later on such institutions could be easily sold to or handed 
over to private individuals or to joint stock companies formed by Indian money. The 
management can even then be left into the hands of Government. Government management, 
only would more than suffice as ample guarantee for the prosperity of the business. There 
would then be no difficulty for the raising of capital for the same. There is a great need for 
such institutions in India conducted by Government at public money, thereby doing away 
entirely with any shadow of suspicion or even doubt as to the genuineness of such business. 
Establishment of one such institution will at once prove the usefulness, wants and necessity 
for many more. The first outlay and undertaking should commence from Government, who- 
could also be relied upon for the genuineness of articles manufactured and produced under 
Government management and supervision. 


The following industries should draw the attention of Government and which requite 
immediate start:— 


Manufacture of— 

(1) Matches. (5) 

(2) Drugs and chemicals. (6) 

(3) Glass. (7) 

(4) Paper. (8) 

All these above drain out heavy sums from India 

should be located in such disti'icts as are easily accessible to all crude materials suited M 
the manufacture; if such institutions are not advisable separately for every presidency. 
factories &ould be extensive. The first outlay and start should be from Government, and 


Bugar. 

Colours and paints. 

Foreign wines and spiritual liquors. 
Toys and other such articles, 
into foreign countries. The above 
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after they are well established, there would be not the least difficulty for converting them into 
joint stock companies in order to enable Government to withdraw her own money for other 
purposes and uses requiring such help. These would ultimately, without the shadow of doubt, 
prosper India. 

Your humble servant is strongly of opinion that some of those self-interested Indians, 
who cry out for other unnecesaaiy reforms, and who entirely forget their duties towards their 
ruler, their own people and their own country (as required even by their own religion), cannot 
but praise such acts of Goveniment as proposed above, which would be the stepping stone 
for the improvement, advancement and prosperity of India, which has so far so much advanced 
as compared with India in olden times, and which is bound to still prosper under the British 
flag and rule if there is genuine co-operation with the rulers, and provided only if the leaders 
of every community have at their hearts the welfare of the poorer classes whose betterment 
should be the only goal to aim at. Although I am not at all a politician, I cannot but remark 
as aforesaid, as wrong agitations will never improve the condition and status of our poor 
countrymen, as the same good object is not at all aimed at by many of the so-called 
“ leaders.” ,, 

Financing agenciea, apart from Government or banking aid, are ruinous. Large percentage Fmaaoiog agsaoiw 
of interest on money borrowed and the dread and the severity of the terms of money-lenders 
are the causes of ruin of many an industry. Banking agencies could easily give facilities 
to the existing or future industries by buying or ordering large quantities of crude materials, 
machinery, appliances, etc., for the fnanufaoturers, and could supply such articles by piecemeal 
to the manufacturers by cash or instalment payment system. A small percentage of interest 
could not be complained of. The bankers could also give small loans on manufactured goods 
by special arrangements in cases where further funds are required. These arrangements 
and facilities ought to come from rich citizens whose solemn duty should be, as stated in 
previous pages, towards the welfare of their own countrymen; but it is a matter of regret 
that hardly any such institution or body exists to supply the needs of the mass of the poor. 

The only instance of such a philanthropy is found in the “Tata’s Education Scheme.’'^ JPunds 
are provided from this scheme to educate intelligent Indians withftut distinction of caste 
or creed and loans given to such approved candidates in order to enable them to take higher 
education in Europe. The student returns the loans by instalments when hq i» well settled 
‘in life, fully benefited by the scheme. This scheme has brought out many a bright Indian, 
and it is obvious that in the absence of such a scheme the very student would have remained 
in darkness for his life for being poor though intelligent. 

Nothing could give better results in any industry, trade and in almost all branches of Co operative 
business than the existence of co-operative societies. If well formed, these would tend, not 
qnly to be a useful medium between" the employer and the employes, but would be a most '■ 

useful instrument for remedying difficulties and obstacles in the way of advancement. If 
, the members of such societies have in their hearts only the welfare of the poor and the country 
to which they belong, such societies must prove a sort of blessing. 

The results of ill-advice to the poor class of labourers, which often merges into strikes, etc., 
which are not uncommon, and which generally results in a loss to the strikers themselves as 
well as inconvenience to their own countrymen, are well-known. In the presence of co-operative 
societies the results would necessarily be good in the interests of both the employers and the 
employfis. They would surely do away with inconveniences and loss to the public. There 
are many co-operative stores conducted by different bodies, such as railway companies, etc., 
on many hill and other stations, with gratifying results. They tend to bring to the easy and 
cheap roach of the residents of such places their daily needs. The results from co-operative 
societies would be very much more gratifying. They would not only supfrly the needs, remove 
difficulties, but create a friendly link between the ruler and the ruled. They could at the 
same time afford aid, help, loans and advice to tliemass of the poor, and in most cases would be 
the proper instrumerit for relieving the j)oor from heavy and ruinous interests of marwaris and 
aahukats. Every line of business, however small, should have separate co-operative societies, 
who should conscientiously aim at the betterment and improvement of the mass of the 
poor by- 

well clothing them; 
well housing them; 

* well advising them; . 

well supplying their needs; and 

well protecting them from evil ways, debts, heavy interest, etc., etc. 

These must necessarily improve the condition of our poor. This is the class which suffers 
heavily when ill-advised by a few so-called “ well-wishers,” who simply aim inwardly at their 
■owii indirect interest more th^n the good cause of th6 poor. In my humble opinion, there should 
Jje a co-operative society for each of the following:— 

Co-operative society for mill-hands. 

Co-oprative society for railway servants. 
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Co-operative society for agricultural class. 

Co-operative society for housing the poor. 

Co-operative society for giving loans and advances to the poor and those who are 
backwards in 'any industry from the absence of proper funds, etc., etc. 

(^o-operative society for supervising the supply and the needs of the poor. 

Co-operative society for prevention of high and fancy prices of food-stufis. 

Co-operative society for prevention of cruelty to human beings by detecting and bringing^ 
home cases of adulteration of food-stufis such as milk, ghee and other articles of 
food. 

Government should aid the existing enterprises by way of funds, advice, reduction or 
abolition of taxes and duties, etc., etc., instead of competing or allowing other foreigners to 
compete with existing such enterprises, and not in any way by encouraging the multiplication 
of the existing enterprises without proper and just reasons. 

Industrial exhibitions have manifold values :— 

(1) Manufacturers are brought to the notice of the publie. 

(2) I’ublic come to know of the difierent products of their own eountry. 

(3) By the above two factors such exhibitions give encouragement to the industries of 

the land. 

(4) Th(! manufacturers know iheii' own numbers. 

(5) They tend to bring to the notice of Government the products and manufactures of 
their individual presidencies. 

(ti; They bring to the nolict' and knowledge of the manufacturers, and especially the 
agriculturists, improved tools and plants by the exhibition of such articles. 

(7) Demonstrations by way of working of the above will prove the utility and usefulness 

, of new inventions, which could save unnecessary extra labour and money, enabling 
, them to bring better results and to do much more work at a less cost and labour, 
and thereby increase their own income. 

In the opinion of your humble servant, Government should hold such exhibitions regularly 
lifierent times "and places and should encourage exhibitions by private enterprises. ,, 

Listsof imported articles used and consumed by Government should be regularly pubiisbed 
in order that the public might know the wants of Government. These could at the same time 
afford a great aid to the inauufaoturcrs, who could also bring to the notice of Government 
as to their ability to supply the actual wants of Government. Lists if well circulated will afford 
all the neccssaiy information to all at any time and at any place and without any expense 
whatsoever beyond the nominal value of the price of the list. Such results could under no 
circumstance be obtained by the simple exhibition of goods in museums which could only 
give a faint idea to the visitor only, and which might in many cases even escape the notice 
of a visitor. A visit to such a museum involves expense. 

After knowing the needs of Government through such lists, one can offer his goods by 
submitting sampkis, quotations, etc., and thereby enable Government to purchase such Stores 
for Government departments, if onoe satisfied as to the merits of the articles. This would 
ultimately save money and time in indenting goods from other foreign countries. 

Your humble servant’s reply regarding pioneer factories and permanent enterprises 
answers this qu(!stion as well. Goveniment could not have permanent enterprises started 
as pioneer factories in time to be handed over to private individuals or jomt stock companies 
is established enterprises, without first relaxing their policy as regards the land on which such 
mterprises are intended to stand or erect. Government should give land to approved industrial 
Boncems and for purely industrious purposes on long lists and moderate rent, free from other 
incumbrances. Wlieii rulers try to give facilities to the industries m the interests and welfere 
af the country, it is highly incumbent on municipalities and local boards to assist the lodal 
industries by relaxing the rules and regulations for building, by charging special reduced 
taxes for such industrial (‘utorfirises, and assist Government by contributing funds towards 
loans and organizations of pioneer factories and permanent enterprises. 

A trade journal could undoubtedly prove very useful as a referenoe book, if published 
regularly in English and vernacular languages. Those engaged in industries, with the lirfp' 
of such a journal, would be able to know where to get their wants, and indirectly brin^ to the 
notice of others their own articles of manufacture, and so on. It may be compiled by. 
Government on the style of a trade directory. There would -surely be a great demand for 
such a useful book of referenoe in matters commercial. 



To my humble opinion, a system of Government certificates pf quality and fitness is nob 
only advisable, but quite necessary, to the advantage of both the manufacturers and the piffilio, 
in the following cases:— 

’ (1) Manufacture of drugs and chemicals (compulsOTy). 
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(2) Food-stuffs (compulsory). 

(8) Patent medicines (compulsory). 

(4) Wines and spiritual liquors (compulsory). 

Manufacturers holding such certificates could be relied upon for their articles by the 
publib. Such certificates would in certain eases tend to save many valuable lives, as numbers 
of oases of heart-failures occur in Bombay Presidency every week. Perhaps one of the most 
probable causes is the free use of non-standai-dized worthless and injurious preparations 
in patent medicines, which find great sale through bombastic advertisements, etc., etc. 

System of voluntary certificates would be advisable in the following cases:— 

(1) Perfumed spirits, (2) Food-stuffs, and (8) Patents. 

The difference bdtwoen a licence and a certificate of quality should be clearly 
impressed upon the mind of ignorant class. A license does not imply a certificate of good 
quality. 

Government Chemical Analyser or any other such independent and reliable Govern-Orgnuiaition for 
ment officer should have the powers of testing, analysing and granting certificates ^ 
manufacturers whose goods are approved of. No fees or charges should be imposed in 
case of compulsory system. A small nominal fee could be taken and charged for certificates 
'in the voluntary system. 

It is a great pity to find that we have no such body or bodies in Bombay for the Proveptfon ot •duJtfr 
“ prevention of cruelty to human beings,” who could inspect' and prosecute those found 
guilty of adulteration in food-stuffs and other such articles of daily human consumption.’ 

Numbers of man-slaughters could be detected thereby. In the case of milk—the only 
food for infants and children—adulteration is the only and sole cause for registering so 
many deaths every week in iufants and children through eclampsia, fever and other 
intestinal troubles. Heavy penalties in fines and even imprisonments should be imposed 
on persons found guilty of adulteration in the following;— 

, . (1) Milk, 

(2) Ghee, 

(8) Drugs, and 

(4) Toddy (whicli forms part of food of the poorei' classes). 

, It is a matter of further regret to find that our civic fathers in the municipality, even ’ 

in Bombay, have up till now done nothing in the interests of the poor and the young in 
this important line, which ought to have been the first to attract their attention. In 
cases of numbers 1, 2 and 3 a society or body such as ” Society for the Prevention of 
Oruelty to Animals ” should be organized and a small establishment maintained, who 
could inspect and submit samples through the head of such a department to the Govern¬ 
ment Chemical Analyser or such other authorized officer in cases of least suspicion, and 
thereby prosecute the offenders in courts of law and have the offenders severely punished. 

A large amount of funds by way of subscriptions could easily be gathered and collected 
from the public, aided by municipal and Government annual grants. It is quite 
superfluous to dilate upon the excellent useful work and so valuable services rendered by 
the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” as could be seen from the 
number of prosecutions in the police courts every day. 

Daws for registration of trade marks and trade names sliould he enacted, and suchTradi; marks, trad* 
names and marks should compulsorily bo required to be regish'red. Misdescription in any and aia. 

way, in any shape and in any maiuier should be strictly forbidden and prohibited. All 
persons using false trade descrijrtioiis should be tried and punished. Misdescription 
misguides the poor, who are thereby cheated. It is in the interest of these poor classes 
that Government should have an iron hand on those manufacturers whose articles bear 
misdescriptions. In all different executive departments there should be strict standing 
orders to confiscate all goods bearing misdescriptions on wrappers, bottles, boxes, 
packages, tickets, labels, etc., etc., and the person using as well as the person selling 
articles bearing such misdescriptions should be punished according to law. Manu¬ 
facturers should be compelled and required to use their own name or names with other 
some sort of distinctive trade mark or trade numbers, if necessary, and should under no 
circumstance be allowed to use bogus misleading names. They should further be com¬ 
pelled to state distinctly the name and the place of manufacture of the body of such 
WH^ef, ticket, etc. They should also be forbidden and prohibited to use any mis¬ 
guiding representation on such wrapper, tickets, labels, etc., such as images and 
representations of medals, unless the goods have been actually awarded such medals. 

A medal of course carries a good impression upon the mind of the buyer that the article 
is the best, as the saffie has been awarded a medal. liVhereas practically the buyer is 
cheated when such article has never been awarded any such medal or medals. This is 
clearly a misdescription and misrepresentation and should not be at all encouraged. 

From want of actual proper supervision persons are found to do worst acts. Some 
fttftm plAB of the above will be found in the following pages. 

I H 144^-119 
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In the interests of the public, Government should immediately enforce re^tration of 
partnership. Registration of partnership should be compulsory. Names of all partners should 
not only compulsorily be registered, but it should be accompanied with declaration as to the 
percentage of individual share in the partnership. Addition to the already existing names 
of partners should immediately be notified and such additions immediately registered. Dissolu¬ 
tion of partnership should at the same time be compulsorily notified and registered. Great 
frauds are jKirpetratod through want of such compulsory registration. Companies are form^ 
wherein there are some well-to-do partners and thereat without substantial means and financial 
capacities. In India some of the brokers and others carry great influence in securing money as 
deposits in certain companies, etc. They misrepresent anji misguide the people to induce them 
to deposit money in such firms by holding hopes of large interest, and so on. The interrogation 
and misrepre.seutation as to the solidity of the firm induces widows and others to deposit what 
they have with such firms under the hope of a big percentage of interest. As long as the firm 
is favoured with good stars in their mostly speculative bu.-iucss, the rich or well-to-do partner 
swallows the whole cream, allowing only a small percentage to the other so-called partners. 
The partner or partners with financial capacities is and are the prime moving body or bodies 
in the firm. In case when there is a big loss, which could be well paid by the above-mentioned 
prime mover or movers, the whole loss is debited against the name or names of the other 
so-called partners. These latter who are simply led by the prime movers in no way hesitate 
to take the whole responsibility upon their shoulders, and even dare to swear in a court of law 
as to their being the only partners in the firm, and thus free the other well-to-do from their 
pst responsibilities. They further immediately take the benefit of the Insolvency Act, and 
thus leave the poor widow and other depositors to their pitiable condition, who ultimately 
lose everything, and thus are reduced to destitution and poverty. The rich partners thus 
safely escape from the clutches of the law. Such occurrences are not uncommon. Under the 
above circumstances, registration of partnership is the only best and easy means of preventing 
and avoiding such frauds, and thereby save many from ruin. 

• ^ ' A 

.Government should greatly encourage jail industries. A criminal often does an illegal act 
under circumetances rthich he sometimes cannot refrain from. Often one finds himself without 
any means of subsistence, and generally when he has nothing to depend upon for his daily wants, 
he is naturally tempted to do an illegal act or crime. In jails convicts are taught some sort 
of art or industry' during the period of tlicir imprisonment. This brings to the reach of subh 
a convict some sort of means upon which he can rely for his maintenance, immediately he 
gets out of jail. He naturally tries to earn with tlie aid of the art which he has acquired while 
in jail, and thus could save himself from further criminal acts. .Tail industries under the 
circumstances should not only be encouraged, but there should be homes for such criminals 
who have left jails, and where sucli criminals could be housed, fed and clad and made to work, 
and thus to afford them their means of subsistence, whereby they could load a decent 
honest life. 

I now beg leave to place the following humble suggestions in connection with the 
manufacture of ijerfumo spirits- -an industry in which 1 have been actively concerned and deeply 
interested—and I beg to be pardoned if I state at length on the subject. 

I am manufacturing perfume spirits under Government supervision and control since 
nearly twelve years and moie in Bombay. 

I am the only manufacturer of perfume spirits in Bombay by distillation. 

There have been many ups and downs before the outbreak of the present war. 

Before the commencement of the present war, there was only one licensee by distillation 
and very few by admixture working under direct Government supervision in Bombay. 

After the outbreak of the war, a number of licensees by simple mixture have spriM up, 
but not a second bi/ distillation, whwh is the proper process for the manufacture of such arfmes. 

Manufacture of perfume spirits, as its name implies, should bo under direct supervision 
of the authorities in order to impose safeguards against misuse, misconduct, etc. 

One of the perfume spirits, viz., Cologne water, w'hich has the larget sale in India,'iMffljed 
as a medicine from time immemorial. Its properties as a carminative in stomaohrache, 
flatulence and cholera are well-known. It relieves head-ache and reduces fever whffli jkpplied 
locally. It has besides anodyme properties of removing pains, besides its reviving and stimu¬ 
lating eflects when taken internally for faintness, hysteria, collapse through drowning, caidiM, 
weakness, etc., etc. For all the above results, Eau-de-Cologne must have been prop^^ 
manufactured and must possess of such good and valuable properties.^ 

Government consequently requires that the preparation must be prepared from pujft 
rectified spirits and not methylated or denatured spirits. * 

* On adcount of the great difference in the amount of duty on rectified and denatured .spirit^ 
• the price of these two articles necessarily is different. Price of a 5-gallon drtufi Ot poM 
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rectified spirit is nearly ten times more than that of denatured spirit, which is meant for burning 
purposes only. Any one using the latter instead of the former in the manufacture of perfume 
spirits would therefore be saving a big amount by fraudulent means, which is not only illegal 
but should be responsible for man-slaughter. 

The above misuse or abuse is quite impossible in the case of a distiller who is the proper 
person for the manufacture of perfume spirits, as could be seen from the following:— 

A distiller has to manufacture at a place appointed by the excise authorities. 

His place of manufacture is not consequently his own place of residence, but a place 
appointed as aforesaid^ 

His manufactory is under excise lock and key. All crude articles brought to the manu¬ 
factory, including rectified spirits, are inspected and tested by the excise ofiScer on duty and 
then allowed to be admitted into the distillery. 

The officer m charge tests and measures the strength and quantity of rectified spirit so 
brought, and the same is noted down in the register kept for the purpose. The name of the 
person and the place from where such rectified spirit has been bought and brought is also 
noted. 

As soon as perfume spirit is manufactured it is tested by the same officer and its strength 
again noted. 

All the manufactured goods are then allowed to be filled in bottles, labelled and sealed. 
The inspector again picks up a number of bottles filled in and ready for sale and the strength 
of the contents is again tested and noted. A permit is then issued for the removal of such 
goods after the accounts of the manufactured goods arc noted down. Fonns* A and B are 
affixed herewith. 

From the above one cap see at a glance the exact quantity of rectified spirit brought, to 
iaie distillery and the amount of perfume spirits manufactured and removed. Tlrese.are the 
proper means and instruments for the prevention of any misconduct or misuse and shoufd be 
enforced for all manufacturers whether by distillation or admixture. 

. At this moment it could be asked, and perhaps justly and rightly, in the’inteltest of the 
public, why admixture, which means nothing by way of ^ill, knowle^e or intelligence, and 
which involves no process in the manufacture, except simple mixing of a few ingredients in 
spirit and finally bottled, should be encouraged '( Your humble servant, when putting before 
the learned Members of the Commission the above facts, is in no way led by any ill-feeling 
or bad motive or jealousy towards any one of the other licensees by mixture. It is purely 
theinterratof the poor, ignorant, illiterate mass of public that I rightly defend. At the same 
time I do not at all wish to mislead or misguide the Commission as to the superiority or 
otherwise of one or the other sort of goods. 

« 

Une cannot understand the necessity or the good of granting or the need for such a licensee 
when the licensees by admixture (the number of which has grown rapidly after the outbreak 
of the war) are allowed to manufacture their preparations at their own places, in most cases, 
in the very sleeping room, prhaps the only room in their occupation. 

A license means and implies control and supervision. How on earth one can have control 
and supervision on such licensees it is difficult to understand ? In order to have proper super¬ 
vision the Excise Department could not possibly do so, even with the aid of a separate staff 
and at a heavy cost, as long as these licensees are allowed to prepare goods at their own places. 
It is quite impossible to have a proper check and supervision as long as the so-called licensees 
work at their own places. 

.,jftiis a question jvhether the woid "manufacture” can apply to such simple mixtures, 
which involves no process whatsoever. The very license states “ A license to manufacture, 
etc., etc.” It is indirectly discouraging so good and noble an industry to allow such licensees 
to work as they like at their own places at any time of the day and night. Then, why on earth 
there.fhould be any r^triction and so much supervision, check and control over a distiller ? 

1. What are the good aims and objects of Government by appointing Commissions ? 

Bnoofirage Indian industries. Now, may I be pardoned if I say “ Is there anything like 

industry in the manufacture of perfume spirit by mixture ? ” 

I Beyond simple mixing and putting on fancy labels with false trade descriptions, on© 
hardly sees anything of importance. 

2. What are the ultimate objects of encouraging industrial enterprises ? 

(o) to make India quite independent for the supply of her wants and needs; 

(h) to reduce the ever-inoreasing price of articles coming from abroad; 


• .V- 


• Not printed. 
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(c) and most important, to watch and safeguard the interest of the mass of poor, 
illiterate, ignorant Indians, who are simply led by whatever is being told to them; and 

(fl) to prevent the public from being cheated. 

Now, what are the ways to encourage this line of Indian industry ? The answers to the last, 
would be found in previous paras, a summary of which however would not be out of place 
here, and 1 may be pardoned for repetition. 

(i) Free advice by an eicpert in case of difficulties in the manufacture. 

(ii) Keduction of duty on articles used in the process of manufacture and e8peci#y 

rectified spirits. , 

(iii) Keduction of duty on imported crude articles, containers, etc., etc., used and require^ 
in the manufacture. 


(iv) Increase in the amount of duty on manufactured perfumes imported from abroad. 

(v) Purchase by Government of locally manufactured goods for Government departments. 

(vi) And most impoitant—proper check and sujiervision—which is quite, nay absolutely, 
necesisary in the interest of pubUc life and money, and in order to prevent and impose safe¬ 
guards against— 

(1) Misuse. 

(2) Misconduct. 

(3) High price. 

(4) Cheating the poor, ignorant, illiterate class by - 
(«) Bogus labels. 

(h) False names and misdescriptions. 

(c) False trade descriptions and representations. 

, (d) Deleterious articles. 

And not by fre6 multiplication of such industries without adequate supervision, safe¬ 
guards and control. 

At this .juiicturo one might think I am advocating and advising abolition of all license 
by admixture. 

Even if I were to say so, I do not think I am in any way wrong, as the very idea of a 
license for simple mixing could not sound sense to any one with common sense. If such 
licensees are allowed, where is the. wrong and harm for a citizen to add some oils to rectified 
spirit (which he can buy without the necessity of a license) and prepare his own perfumes at. 
his own house for his own use i Where is the harm or wrong for one to buy rectified spirits 
and to add some flavouring extract or liquor, and tlius prepare his own brandy and whisky 
at his own place, for his own use ?—if brandy and whisky wore to consist of only the mixture 
of spirits and something to taste and flavour, as in tlm case of the so-called bcensees by mixture— 
spirit plus something for the sense of smell to form a perfume spirit!!! 

I am confident the.se above points would explain matters more clearly. 

Now, notwithstaufling the above points in favour of my arguments, if Govemmelii and 
the authorities wish to encourage such Imsiness ■ I call it business, as I do not think one can 
call it an industry—your humble servant would suggest the following to remedy the evil in the 
interest of public Ufe and money, and in the good name and fame of the “ perfume 
industry.” 

No proper supervision could be had on sucli licensees as long as they are allowed tQ 
manufacture at their own places even at an extra cost. 

All the licensees for the manufacture of perfume spirits either by distillation or by i4||tlte 
(if the latter are allowed) should be compelled to work at one place and under one super^tm 
and control as was the custom in past years. 


This will do away with any expenditure beyond the services of one excise inspeotm, as 
is the fact in your humble servant’s case at the Government Distillery, Dadar. 


It is not at all necessary that one particular spot should be named, as ’the licensees ala 
supposed to work at any place appointed for the purpose by excise authorities. 

A notice could be given by the excise officer that Ucenses for the manufacture of perfan# 
spirits could only be granted or renewed provided the licensees manufacture at such and "n e b 
a place. » 

This will bring all the bcensees on equal footing and supervision. 

I am confident from my nersonal past experience that a number of licensees by mixture 
will immediately cease manufacturing, only l^ause the direct supervision will not allow or 
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flncopiage any misuse, abuse, etc. It will further prevent and avoid expenditures by way of 
criminal prosecutions for bogus labels, misd^criptions, etc., etc., as the inspector in charge 
of such a place will inspect all labels and will not allow anything beyond what is right and just. 
Direct supervision and control will do away with and prevent the dread of using deleterious 
tmd dangerous articles, such as denatured spirits, which one can so easily do at his own place, 
if one cores more /or mmey than his profession or human life. 

A proper check on manufacturers as suggested above will do away with one thousand 
anckone evils. 

Some of the manufacturers by mixture use labels which would make others to believe 
that they are the manufacturers of places other than India, and thus mislead public by such 
br^uB labels. Many are found to have on their labels medals or imitations of medals in order 
to mislead and cheat the public that it is a superfine preparation having been awarded so many 
medals. Some time ago Mr. S. Smith, the Assistant Collector of Excise, 1 am glad to say, rightly 
and justly prevented and stopped “ licensees by mixture ” from using the words “ double,” 
“ double distilled,” etc., which most of the “ licensees by mixture ” had dared to have on 
their labels. 

In addition to representation of false medals, there are instances in which the following 
descriptions are found on some of the labels on Eau-de-Cologne bottles prepared by simple 
mixture,*and I would better leave it to the good sense of others to think—why such descriptions 
are intended for ?—than I could describe. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

By Authority of the Government of Bombay. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

’■ Prepared according to the Eules of Licence of 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

Eau-de-Cologne. • ^ . 

Extra Aromatic Quality 
Perfumcric 

Manufacturers. 

Health Flower Water (with Cologne Water label, false medals, etc.) 

Made in India 

Flower System , 

GERMANY. 

[The italicised words denote printed in red. ( 

TMb above are intended to give some idea, and I do not think it necessary to give many 

more. 

From the above it will be seen to what extent and amount of odds a licensee by distillation 
has to work against those by simple mixture for no fault of the distiller. 

A licensee by distillation has to work under continuous and direct supervision of the 
authorities. He has to work at prescribed hours. He is not supposed to work on Sundays 
and all Government holidays. There is a close check on all articles brought to his manufactory, 
as wqM^ all manufactured goods removed from the distillery. 

UTOereas a “ license by mixture,” which involves no process, ability, genius or knowledge, 
and which could hardly come under the heading of an industry, allows the boensee to work 
at any time in the day or night at his own place and without any of the above stated super¬ 
vision and control. 

Lastly, a mostjmportant and a practical suggestion in the interest of this noble industry 
that coul4 be adv^c^ is that in case should Government conclude that the perfume industry 
deserves encouragement, and should Government think of giving concession by way of 
abolition or reduction in the amount of duty on rectified spirits used for the manufacture of 
pai- fame spirits, such concession should only be given in the case of a perfume distiller and not 
to any of IjJie licensees by mixture, or at least to grant such concession to only those who work 
and manufacture at a place appointed for the purpose, and such concession should not be 
|[ranted to those who manufacture at iheir own places. 

(Mr. J. C. Mehta did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 341. 


Mr. Bhimbhai M. Desai, Divisional Inspedor of AffricuUure, N. D-t SuraL 


Written Evidence. 

Information regarding the starting of more industrial concerns than can be mbtaia^ 
in full-time employment has been collected for the five districts of the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency known as Oujerat proper. But it does not include any information-*oi 
figures for the intervening Native State territories, and. in all the future references the 
districts of (1) Surat, (2) Broach, (3) Kaira, (4) Panch Mahals and (6) Mmedabad will ^ styled 
as Gujerat. Of these five districts. Nos. 1, 2 and 5 have been growing cotton long since, but 
Nos. 3 and 4 have begun growing cotton very lately and the cultivation is extendmg in thwe 
two districts by leaps and bounds. . ^ 

Area under cotton The average area of Gujerat under cotton for the years 1914 to 1916 is 708,006 acres, 
compared. whereas the average area for the years 1904 and 1905 was 820,675 acres. This shows that 

the area under cotton has decreased in a decade instead of increasing, but the ginneries have 
increased from 69 in the year 1906 to 107 in the year 1916, which shows an increase of 38 gin¬ 
ning factories. Similarly, the total number of presses in the year 1906 was 19 which has now 
in the year 1916 gone up to 30, an increase of 11 presses. > 

The average outturn of kapas (seed cotton) for Gujerat works out at 254,439 fahwa 
(bhar = 924 lbs.) or 235,101,636 lbs. in the year 1914 to 1916 and the average yield of seed 
cotton works out at 332 lbs. per acre. 


In order to gin the above quantity of kapas (seed cotton), 1,967 gins are actimlly neceMary, 
taking into consideration the ginning power of a single gm in most of the existing factories at 
t^fro bhars = 1,848 lbs. of seed cotton per day of 12 hours’ woridng for a working season •£ 
fnonths liaving 65 days as actual working days after deducting 10 holidays as required by' * 
Factory Act, whereas there are actually 3,495 gins in Gujerat, i.e., roughly an average of 77 
per cent, more than the required number. If we make allowance for 500 gins being required 
more for accidental or other stoppages, then, too, the number of gins is more by 63 per oeqj;. 

Similarly, the lint of the above yield of seed cotton of Gujerat will give from 186,000 to 
200,000 pucca bales, which will give sufficient work to 10 presses working full-time in a season 
of 78 days or 3 months after making allowance for 12 days as holidays.- So in case of puooa 
presses, too, there are 20 in excess of the number really required. But if we even make an allow¬ 
ance for 5 more piesses in order to save freight and trouble of taking kutcha bales to long 
distances, then, too, there are 16 more presses than what is required. The State territoriea%ho8e 
gins and presses have not been included in the figures given above have also a large superfltooufl 
number of both gins and presses. 


■ Diiitiibtttion of glas 
and pressed in 
'OnfetSt. . '' 


As will be seen from the statement A attached herewith, the gins are indiscriminately 
situated. They are mainly on the railway lines. Even on the railway lines they are not well 
distributed. Places like Palej, Broach, Ankleswar, Viramgam have got many more th^ what 
are really required, whereas from Navsari to Surat there are none on the main line ex(%ting 
one at Maroh, a distance of nearly 18 miles. 


Similarl>,the presses,too,are located at places where there are many gins or at places whose 
mark fetches a better price in the maiket. There are very few gins in the interior as compared 
with those on the railway linos. The merchants always look to their own interest in having 
the ginneries on the railway lines, but from the cultivator’s point of view they are hot well sitiu^ 
ed, and they are required to carry kapas to longer distances. If the gins were distributed legn- * 
larly in the whole of the cotton growing tracts, one ginnery having 30 gins will be quiteijjDUgh 
for an area covering approximately 80 square miles. 


As regards the presses they may be erected at convenient centres on railway lines. 

MeUiods oi giaiilng The seed cotton is purchased by the ginners mainly through their dalals or petty merchant* 
«Bd proUng b> on the ginners’ account or on their own account and then r^ell the kapas to the ginnem 

UMK! ant*. whenever they like. In verv' rare cases the ginners only gm cotton of other merchants by 

charging certain rates per maund or bhar, but do not purchase and gin kapas on their own 
account. The resulting lint of the ginneries is sold to mill-owners or other cotton merchants 
as half-pressed bales. These mci'chants either send them in kutcha bales (half-pressed bake) 
or get them pressed in pucca presses according to their requirements. 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

In the two Khandeshes (East and West) the practice of ginning is a bit different from that 

of Gujerat insomuch so that there the ginners mostly gm cotton, not by purohasfiig kapas on ; 
their own account, but th.ey gin kapas purchased by petty merchants by chai|png special latw ! 
per maund or bhar. But the ginning rates are generally higher than in Gujerat as the ginmiy 
. ‘ foim combinations usually. The ginneries seem to be more superfluous there than in Oujerat 
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^ {he ginning seaecm could be extended up to edx mouths from Novembei to April which is not 
‘ the case in Chijeiat on aooount of the late ripening of the cotton crop, geneiaUy not before March. 
I aai sorry I have not got defionite figures with me, but I hope to be able to secure them before 
the Oommiseion when I appear for my oral evidence. 

As stated above, on aooount of the excess number of ginneries and the presses, the owners 
are obliged to form combinations in order to safeguard their own interests at the cost of the 
illiterate cultivators, who generally lose Rs. 5 per pucca bale or Rs. 10 per khandi of lint. 

■ In order to check this unnecessary rivalry among merchants at the cost of cultivators and 
at the same time, looking up such a large capital which could well be utilized by organizing 
other industries' so urgently requir^ in the country, such as oil mills, glass factories, 
tanneries, potteries, etc., it is quite necessary that Government should intervene in 
controlling these industries, specially of cotton gins, over-running the country in the real 
interest at the .agriculturists. I therefore take the hberty of suggesting that Government 
may authorize the district magistrates to allow a ginnery to be erected and started for 
work if he is fully convinced of its need in the locahty where it may bo proposed to be erected 
by the merchant. 

As for the existing excess factories and presses, I beg to suggest that a committee with the 
Collator as Chairman be appointed for each of the cotton growing districts with powers either 
'to ask the owners to utilize them for other special purposes or for removing them to newly opened 
cotton tracts in the Kaira and the Panch Mahals Districts. 

If the above is not found feasible by Goveriunent or Commission, they should be prohibited 
from joining into combinations by a special enactment, so that they will be obliged either to 
shift the factories or keep them closed as it will not pay them. 

And lastly by starting co-operative ginning and ginneries, but this will require a long time 
train up the agriculturists’before they take to this advantageously. 

'V * ♦ , 

Statement A. 


Statement of Ginning Factories and Presses in Gujerat, N. D. • ^ . 


iNumber of Number 
i Faotoriea. of Gin®. 

i 


■Sural District. ' 

1 


Kim 

1 1 

26 

Dc. 

1 

20 

Do. 

J 

20 

Sayan 

1 

24 

Do. 

1 

20 

Do. 

1 

28 

Sandhier 

1 

24 

Olpad 

1 

■ , 

24 

Do. 

1 

16 

Do. 

i 

10 

Bander 

1 1 

28 

Surat 

1 1 

i 44 

Sania 

i 1 


Ashtacaon 

1 1 

i ’2‘'' 


Number of Number 
I FaotorieB. of Qins 


■ 


- - 

Kabilpore 

1 

24 

.Talalpore 

1 

24 

Do. 

1 

30 

Sisodra ' 

1 

28 

Bardoli 

1 

24 

Do, 

1 

.30 

Do, *■ .. 

1 

41 

Madhi 

1 

24 

Surbhon 

1 

32 

Mota 

1 

30 

Kamachod 

1 

24 

Buhari 

1 

24 

Total 

I 26 

i 

1 691 


Place. 


INumbor of 
' Preesen. 


Surat District. i 
Surat . • I i 

Jalalpore .. 1 

Kim ..| 2 

Bardoli .. 2 


Vfr. 


Total 


9 
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Numlwr 0 

Number 


I'Numbc d 

i Number 


FootorieB. 

of Gins. 


1 Faotoi 

! of Gins. 

Ahmedahml District. 

1 

! 

! 

1 

i 

Kaira District. 


« 

Bavla 

i 4 

12() 

Kapadvaiij 

i 

10 

Dholka 

1 2 

, .54 

Uttaraaiida 

' J 

; 

Dhandhuka 

4 

80 

Nadiad 

1 

1 4 

lianpure 

3 

08 

Do. 

1 

1 22 

Dholera 

2 

GO 

Mehmedabad 

2 

! 20 

Barvala 

2 

40 

Kaira 

• 1 

! 4 

iSanand 

5 

139 

Thasra 

1 

10 

Ahmedabad 

1 

6 

Dakore 

1 

24 

Do. 

1 

20 

Sarsa 

1 

8 

Do. 

1 

62 

Unu'oth 

3 

76 

Do. 

1 

14 

Anand 

2 

46 

Do. 

1 

30 




Do. 

1 

8 

Total .. 

15 

233 

Dhanchi 

1 

28 




Viramgam 

4 

289 




Datroj 

1 

28 

Broach District. 



Patri 

1 

32 

Jambusar 

1 

66 

Mandal 

2 

80 

Do. . 

2 

70 


-- 

— 

Broach 

0 

393 

Total .. 1 

37 

1.170 

Palej .. i 

10 

474 

! 

-; 

— 

Chamargam 

1 

30 

« 



Aukleshwar 

1 

82 

' Punch Mahals. 



Do. 

1 

36 

Oodkra' 

1 ' 

14 

Hausot 

1 

32 

Derol * ..‘ 

1 i 

40 

Ilav 

1 

60 

Do. 

1 

32 

Amod 

1 

54 

f * 

« 

1 


Do. 

1 

18 . 

• Total .. 

3 

80 

- 






Total 

26 

1,315 


jNumber u{ 
\ Preseas. 


Ahmedabad District. 
Raiipure 
Dholera 
Ahmedabad 
Viramgam 
Patri 


1 

2 

3 

2 

- 1 


Total 



Broach District. 
Jambusar 
Broach 
Palej 

Aukleshwar 


I 

4 

4 

1 


Total .. 10 


{Mr. B. M. Desai did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 342. 


Mr. S. B. Desai, Proprietor, Messrs, Kidkami Brothers, Suppliers of 
. Rani Pern, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. No. 

Q. 2. No. We do not know. 

Q. 3. No. • • 

i Q. 4 . We have no such experience. 

Qr 0 (J). May be granted wherever requited. 

(2) Bounties may be given in case a factory is being beaten in competitiim. 

( 4 ) Loan without any interest. 

(5) Should be given on hire system. 

(7) Yes. Ouaranteed purchase of the surplus output^hat may remain unsold. 

(S) Exemption from all taxes and duties on all raw materials such as metal, paper, etc., 
nd exemption of income-tax on the profit. 

Q. 13. Support should be extended in accordance with the merit of the article. 

Q. 17. Government experts should be easily accessible and their advice should be given 
•ee of all charges and even expenses if ever requii-ed. 

Q. 80 (a). Yes. Indiisftial exhibitions arc advantageous in respect of the circulation. * 

Q. 32. Yes. The Government policy should be to hold exhibitions Solely with the pure 
lotive of encouraging the Indian industries. 

• Q. 37. Yes. With a view to invite Indian industries to manufacture similar articles 
\ India. 

Q. 38. Government should not purchase any foreign stores similar to those manufactured 
I India. 

(a). Yes. 

Practical instructions were imparted to labourers and workmen, but those that have- 
sceived primary education were able to accept the instructions more easily than those that 
'ere totally illiterate. • 

Q. 45. Primary education and practical training. 

Q. 47. We have no experience of any such schools. 

Q. 49 (a). All such schools tend to help the labour class in obtaining the efficiency in 
lieir work. 


(6) By way of opening such schools free. 

Q. 79. Such libraries should be established at least at each presidency town. 

Q. 85. Yes. Should establish such ioumals or assist and encourage those that are 
Iready established. 

86. Small books, worth about half an anna or so, should be written in the vernacular 
f the province, embodying the outlines of cottage industries, which may either be sold or 
igtributed free. 

Q, 89. Yes. There may be many products and our pens are one of them, which only 
lesetve to have a Government certificate of quality. 

Q. 97. They hinder the industrial development to a great extent. 

Cheapest possible rates for railway and steamer freights should be imposed on railway 
nd steamer companies. 

This factory is only in its infancy and can hardly be termed other than a cottage industry, The Baai 
he output being only from oqe thousand to fifteen hundred gross per month. My present P®«**y* 
equiiemento to increase the factory are the advice of experts free of all charges, the Government 
uppoit by way of purchasing articles to the fullest possible demand, and certmn custonq 
unoeBion in the conveyance of raw and manufactured articles. 
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The factor}' is worked with hand-power at present. If any other power is i4vised by tlie 
exports, loan without interest will also have to be sought for from the Governni'int. The ailis 
have been brought to the present state of perfection by mere trials and experi uents, without 
the least assistance or advice from a professional man. The greatest difficuby expewaaocd 
at present is the abnormal increase in the prices of brass-sheet, card-board, labc printing, etc.; 
but I am not in a position to suggest a remedy for it. 

(Mr. S. B. Daai did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 343. 

Mr. T. K. D. Bell, Conservator of Forests, Southern Circle, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial Aid to Industrial Erderprises. 

My opinions are that money grants-in-aid, loans on ordinary interest or, in very rate otlWB, 
depending upon the character of the person or company concerned, the supply of machinery 
and plant on the hire-purchase system are the best methods by which Government can irid 
existing or new industries. * . , 

In all cases where the money involved in the aid is considerable, there should certainly 
be Government supervision; in extreme cases (where value very considerable), control, 

In extreme cases. Government should appoint directors; in cases where the aid is of 
considerable value there should be Government audit. 

I have not had experience of Government pioneer factories but had to do with an expori* 
ment instituted by Government to see if rubber could be grovm in Kanara, The experiment 
was ordered to be carried out at the request of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. My 
opinion is that it was far better to have it carried out by (Jovemment than to have allowed it 
to be done by any firm or company. 

I am sitrongly of opinion that, in forest matters, where all the material involved is the 
undisputed property of Government, all pioneer industries involving produce from the property 
and to be carried on in Government forest or in its immediate vicinity, should bo initiated by 
Government itself and, especially, in the caso of new industries should this b«i done. 

In cases where Government are of opinion that any such industry should be handed over 
to private enterprise, it should only be thus handed over after it hac been proved to be a going 

concern with a future before it. «: 

S’i 

In all cases where a concern has been proved to be a success, the full commercial value of 
the plant involved should bo recovered plus some percentage of the value of the produce turned 
out, for a series of years to be fixed in each ca^e after the transfer had been effected. Conces¬ 
sions might be made in the matter of ground-rent or land might be given free on long 
lease—but all this would naturally depend upon circumstances.' 

In aiding private enterprise, it is of primary importance first to make sure that such aid 
will not discourage fresh undertakings ; ordinarily, certainty can only be arrived at by very 
local inquiry. A great deal of harm may be done by unconsidered aid. 

Technical Aid to Industries. 

It seems to me that there should be no objection to loaning Government experts to private 
firms or companies in this country, at the present day. They might be loaned on condition 
of their pay and allowances being disbursed by the firm or company—in cases where Government 
found it desirable further to encourage the concerns, they might themselves bear part Mihe 
expenditure. In no conceivable case can I imagine that it would be right to allow publi^n 
of results of researches made by such expert while in the employ of the firm or company &o«pt 
with the knowledge and consent of such firm or company. ^ 

There are a good many forest industries which, in my opinion, should be started by Govern¬ 
ment in Bombay. There is the destructive distillation of wood for example—we know nothing 
about it at all,—extraction of tanning products from barks, fruits, leaves of different plants, 
the manufacture of good charcoal to enable us to utilize the timber of inferior species' of trees 
that at pesent command no market, and the manufacture of pulp from bamboos. To allow 
private farms or companies to start such concerns is only to throw money away which I consider 
Government has no right to do in any case. There are other reasons also why Govfflnment 
should pioneer such businesses in this country. 

It is sufficient in my opinion that all research should be .carried on out here. (Hio mCn 
however, who are entrusted with the research should have facilities for referring to work done 
at home and m other countries when necessary, both by correspondence and by person^ visit# 
to those countries. They should be Government servants subject to spedal rutes." ‘ , 




In the present state of research and development in India, new survefs are unnecessary. _ 

What is known already in the matter of forests is so badly neglected that, in that one provijjoe, “ “ 
any further survey would only be waste of time until much more has been done to maie use of 
the knowledge already acquired. 

Assistance in Marketing Products. 

Museums of all sorts are extremely useful and India is, in this respect, in its first infancy. CommeroUl 
Neither Bombay nor Madras possesses one of any sort worthy of the name. Their importance 
from an educational point of view cannot be too much insisted on. Every town of 
importance should hpe one at least, to supplement ordinary education. I do not know what 
is meant by 'a Commercial Museum exactly, but, of course, museums should be increased 
in number. 

What we want in the Forest Department is a commercial agent who would go'about push- CommeroUl sg ,,, 
ing forest products in the country itself. He would find out what sort of timbers are wanted, 
and where, and in what quantities, and he would try and introduce others where a demand 
might be created. He would have to be a man with forest as w^ll as commercial 
knowledge. 

Lists of imported articles used by .Government departments would be of little use without ■! 

exhibition in museums. The exhibition idea is a ^ood one. 

Other forms of Oovernn^ Aid to Industries. * 

The conditions that should control the supply of forest products on favourable terms 
are— 

(i) Government should not throw money away; there can be no sense in handing over 
, valuable produce to private firms or companies for much less than its market value. 

Government is bound to work its forests for the public benefit and, therefore, should 
work them in the most economical and efficient way possible. * 

(ii) If, by any chance. Government should decide to grant concessions in forest produce, 
these should not be granted without a very thorough prior investigation. In the past, 
firms have been given concessions which have resulted in more or. lesg wholesale 
diversion of public money to private firms. I know of a certain trading company 
which makes the most absurd profits at the expense of the public. There is", in my 
opinion, no excuse for this. 

(iii) Departmental work is invariably cheaper for the public than work by contractors 
and, in forest matters, this is very important. I estimate that, taking into account 
the pay of all establishments,Government lose 60 per cent, of profit by purely contract 
work. This is the almost invariable rule. There is no reason or sense in incurring 
such loss. 

General Official Administration and Organizatvm. 

A Director of Industries should be appointed in each province. I do not think a Board Director of 
of IndiLstries would work well. The Director should be by preference a businessman with 
eommercial knowledge. He should find out what industries could be developed, try and orga¬ 
nise them, give any information that might be required by individuals for that object, publish 
statistics, etc., etc. In forest matters there should certainly be a commercial agent, probably 
one for each circle, to discover markets for good timbers at present more or less unsaleable, 
to push others and make inquiries lik(>ly to lead to the better disposal of minor products which 
are at present practical!}' given away; to hold auction s^es if necessary, etc. 

Organization of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 

The only technical department in ti c Bombay Presidency that might give assistance to Soientiflo 
ijitotries is, as far as I am aware, the .Vgricultural Department and I have no doubt it does 
grw assistance. But T know little about it. 

There is no doubt whatever that there should be Scientific Departments for zoology, che¬ 
mistry, botany, etc. I bqlieve that ah Imperial Zoological Department has already been sanc¬ 
tioned. But it is the first; and it is high time a b^inning were made. The constitution of 
each department would be simple at first—there are plenty of examples in other countries. 

They will expand automatically quickly enough. 

Forestry is, at any rate, one subject for which local Governments should engage their For^t experts, 
own scientific experts. They would be called research officers. The Government of India 
already has such at Dehra Dun but that is not sufficient. Each province that possesses a 
Forest School should also have research officers. All research, however, should be co-ordinated 
andr Dehra Dun might direct the provincial operations in the matter of final apportionment of 
work. The actual control of the men would remain provincial under the Director of the 
' School. • 

» Forest experts should be employed on the same terms as any other Forest 0{|oer and should* 

:tank with them as in Dehra. 
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itody d foreign All encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific expert# to study 
f***”*^ conditions and methods in other countries. At present no encouragement is ever given. 

k". 

Other forms of Qovemmmt Action and Organization. . 

)»yelopment of In the matter of forest communications, both by road, rail and, in some cases, by water 

oaaunioatioiu. also, the development has been, and is, very slow. I have plenty of specific recommendations, 
to make and have made most of them already to Government. 

There are railway extensions necessary and they have been reported to Government and 
are under consideration for Kanara District. 

Waterways are also under investigation in Kanara where, only in forest matters, they are 
of importance. 

orest Department Industrial cnterjmse has not touched the Bombay forests as yet. There is, notwithstanding, 

1 Bombay. plenty of scope. Bamboo pulp has of late attracted some attention and an application has been 
made for concessions by a firm in Bombay which 1 look upon as altogether excessive. There 
are plenty of bamboos and the making of paper pulp from them would certainly pay well. 
Tanning products are plentiful also, both in the shape of bark and fruits; also, possibly leaves. 
We have some idea of the resources in weight and measurement. The question of starting 
a tannin extract plant at Khanapur in Belgaum District has come up but nothing has yefP^ 
been settled. Our forests also yield silk cotton, Nux vomica. Pongamia glabra, ScMeiahera 
trijnga and flydnocarpiis fruits for oil; there are many fibres, gums and scent-producing plants 
besides ; cinnamon bark and leaves, wild nutmeg and mace, wild turmeric, madder, etc., etc., 
which we practically get nothing from because of the dilatory and desultory manner in which 
they are collected by local contractors who pay next to nothing for the right. Reaearch would 
probably discover many things now unknown. Some sort of departmental experiments in 
collecting all theSe should be made—nothing will ever be done otherwise. 

Wliat is wanted to reduce the cost of collection is systematic working with good super¬ 
vision for some yearn lind a considerable development of forest roads and bicycle paths and 
inspection paths. 

Special kinds of trees are concentrated in limited areas in Sind: the Babul, Bahan and Kandi 
(Acacia,.Populm and Prosopis) as well as Tamarisks of various species. Casuarina ejwse-" 
tifolia grows on limited areas on the coast of Kanara. Few other species grow pure in this 
Presidency. 


Ohai. Evidence, 28th Novembkb 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you found any wood for making bobbins?— A. I think 
Mr. Pearson, Imperial Forest Economist at Debra Dun, deals with these questions about 
bobbins and all that sort of thing: I have nothing to do with the commercial side. I 
know very little about it, 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhog. — Q. In regard to Government aid to industries 
3 'ou say that Government should not throw away their valuable forest produce for much 
less than their market value: but don’t you think some concessions should be made in the 
beginning to new industries when they are started, and until they are established?— A. I 
do not refer to particular money concessions, but I think that, as we are generally working 
absolutely in the dark as compared with commercial people who apply for wood and such 
concessions, it is not an equal contest'. 

Q. Do you think that, unless some concessions, are given in the beginning, a nSw 
industry cannot be started, and that some concessions ought to be given to make it pay?-— 
A. I quite agree that concessions should be given, but it all depends on thb value of them. 

Q. You think that the value of these concessions is very excessive?— A. Gertait^ 
1 think in the case of some of them. i 

Q. Can you define what sort of concessions are the most practical’, for instance, 
giving wood at a cheaper rate?— A. Yes. 

Q. For what particular industry?—A. It so much depends. One cannot make any 
general statement. , 

Q. Do you know whether in the past the grant of such concessions to a private firm 
has affected the interests of Government adversely?— A. The Burma Timber Company 
is an example. 

Q. I was thinking of this province?—A. No, I was thinking particularly of the 
Burma Company. , * 

Mr. 0. A. Thomas.—Q. You are not in favour of any forest industry being started 
by a private concern; do yovt think that Government ought to start forest industries?-^^. 
Yes. ■» 
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Q. Yon Bnggest something like this, I understand; that Government should purchase 
the plant and get some private company to run the concern, sharing the profits with them?—• 
A. Govermnent should have absolute control over the concern until they find out exactly 
the commercial value of the products turned out. 

Q. Government should supply the raw material? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the plant?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the company should run it and should share the profits with the Govern¬ 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing instead of profits you had losses, would the company share the losses 
too with the Government?— A, Government should bear the losses. 

Q. Ji the factory proved successful, it would be handed over to the company at tlie 
total cost of the plant less depreciation?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, don’t you think that such an arrangement would be very much in favour of 
the company and disadvantageous to the Government?— A. No, I think it would be to 
the advantage of the Government in the end. 

Q. But you want the Government to bear the whole risk?—A. They are better able 
to d» BO than a company, and from the public point of view I think they ought to do it. 

Q. ’Do you think they ought to speculate with public money?— A. It is not exactly 
speculation. 

Q. But they won't be able to say beforehand whether the industry is most likely to 
pay?— A. Of course, few new things are quite certain to pay. 

^Q. Talking about experts, you say, “no conceivable case could of course arise.etc., 

etc.” Supposing there were 20 firms or so in the same industry, and that,Bach one had 
the same problems to solve q,nd each one wanted the Government expert to come and con¬ 
duct the same research work; if the Government expert conducts research in the first 
instance, that result would be the property of the firm for whom he hds worked: then he 
has t(j^go through the same process with other firms if they wanted his services: wOuld it 
not be inore econoimcal if the results of that research were published and*made public 
property in the first instance?— A. Certainly not. 

0- Do you think that the firm would not agree?—A. They would certainly object 
if you were to publish the results. 

Q. Then the same expert should go round 20 or 26 firms and conduct the some experi¬ 
ments time after time?— A. Yes, certainly, if necessary. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be a waste of energy?— A. It might be waste of 
energy, but the company would object as it would injure their interests. 

Q. Supposing this expert had been conducting some amount of research work on 
beh^ of Government in a Government laboratory, and supposing he hod carried his 
research to a certain point, then if his services were engaged by a firm and he continued the 
same research work and reached a definite conclusion, don’t you think that the Government 
and the public are entitled to the results?—A. If he were lent' to a private firm for research 
work it would not affect the question; he would probably not continue that particular 
research work and would not conduct it in their laboratory. Or he would go on with it in 
their laboratory, and the result would belong to the company alone unless Government and 
the latter agreed to publish results. 

" If he merely arrived at the same result for several companies?— A. If he had 

information on past research done by him he would naturally say so and not repeat the same 
work. It would again be a matter for settlement between the company and Government 
whether results should be communicated to the latter; whether they should be kept secret 
or whether the expert should be lent at all. If Government do not want him to publish the 
result, I suppose he would not do it. 

Q. Or if the company do not want him?— A. I do not think it would be fair for the 
man to give away the secrets belonging to a company if he were employed by them. 

Q. What is your idea of this commercial agent you refer to: is he to he in the Forest 
Department?—A. He is to be in the Forest Department, that was my idea. 

Q. How is he to be trained: should he have forest training as well as commercial 
training?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will he be primarily a forest man or a commercial man?— A. One could get a 
man and give him a certain amount of forest training. 

i Q. Can you find such a man at present?—A. No. 

Q. How would yon produce such a man if you cannot get him at present?—^A. Yon. 
(joald select bum and put him into the post and he would gradually get training; that Was" , 
|»y jchsai. 
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Q. Do you propose to have a regular commercial side to the Forest DepaibbOiitfu. 
A. No, not except in that way. v. ? 

Q. What about engineeriiig? You have a forest engineer, have you not?— A. Yes. 

0- What' about a forest economist?— A. We should have research ofScers for'that. 

Q. AtDehraDun?— A. No, we should have them in the Presidency. 

Q. Your idea is that they should not be located at Dehra Dun?— A. We want one 
here in the province : one man at Dehra Dun cannot do the work for the whole of India, 

Q. 8o you would have an institute for each province very similar to that at Dehra 
Dun and they would all more or lega,. go-to-speak, be affiliated with the Dehra Dun institute 
which would be the central institute?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that arrangement will prevent overlapping?— A. Yes. 

Q. But this commercial agent would not be attached to any central department' he 
would be under the conservator?— A. There would be no necessity for putting him 
any central department. j r- e 

Q. Have you any experience of plantations?—A. Yes. 

. different plantations that have been carried on?— 

A. Chiefly they are neglected. We have a plantation down in Kadra (Kanara), and ft is 
not paying simply because of neglect. Casuarina plantations pay splendidly, 

Q. If you can have successful teak plantations and successful casuarina plantaticms 
cannot yon have successful plantations of other kinds of trees?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. Bombax maJabaricum for instance?—A. Yes, but it won’t grow freely in hillv 
country; it grows on the hill borders. ^ ^ 

<?. A suggestion has been made that Government should have plantations of sueh 
trees for such mdustnes as bobbins and matches: do you think this is feasible or practioable? 

A, I am afraid we have no place in Bombay where we can do it. 

instan^?—^. There may be places up north. I do not 
'*' ; X Hia ixOn vVeii ^'‘onainted with the nprth^ but it^^ 

Q. Does it not occur in the forests here?—A. Not in sufficient quantity. 

Q. You cannot make it grow?—A. It will not grow pure. * 

Q. You can make a pure plantation of Bombax .—A. That would not pay. 

Q. If you take arable land and grow it?—A. I do not think it would pay either; you 
could grow crops more profitably. 

Q. You could grow it in conjunction with crops?-A. No, you could not grow any 
tree in conjunction with crops. 

Q. It is practicable to have plantations on a large scale, but the only objection in a 
matter of this kind is the cost?— A. Yes, that is the case. 

Q. And you think that the cost would be prohibitive?—A. It depends altogether on 
what the plantation is for, and what the forest is like and all the rest of it. 

Q. I mean Bombaa: for example.—A. I do not believe for a moment Bomboa? woold 
grow pure. 

Q. It does in the Himalayas?—A. Conditions up-country are very different to what 
they are down here. « 

Q. You have not any experience : they have tried Bombax plantation in Ahmedabad.' 
Have you seen this?—A. No. One of the great dangers in growing trees pure is 
from insects; they sometimes ruin them altogether; fungus and insects are two of the 
things that have to be guarded against. 

Q. One of the difficulties in the way of starting industries connected with fore^ is 
the cost of extraction: is it not possible to have different saw mills for sawing the wood at 
the point where it is out and to remove it afterwards?—A. Yes, we have got a saw mill in 
Kanara, it will increase the revenue. 

Q. Are there any other saw mills?-A. Not yet, the first was only an experiment 
that we made and it has been runmng now for eight years. We get a very large revenue 
from this. ® i 

Q. For instance, suppose you have one particular kind or two kinds of wood for a ' 
match factory, how much do you'think that one of these saw mills could snpply?_Al 
could supply the inferior species that they use for matches but not so as to p$v Thera 
two species. They grow scattered aU oyer the jungle. I should have tWht Wew 
• that the best wood for matches (and it will grow luxuriantly) is the poplar • it is not a 
' that they seem to have tried. ’ 
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©A'S^ere does it grow?—1. It grow# in Sind, it grows absolutely like grass on the 
banks of the Indus. 

Q. Another question which seems to be standing in. the way of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment is labour: have you ever experienced difficulty in connection with labour?—A 
Igreat deal. 

Q. If large industries are started in these areas, how would you ^ over the labour 
diffloully? Would you have to import it?— A. One of the main objections to large indus¬ 
tries coming into the forests controlled by Government is the labour supply. In Kanara 
Government require at present all tjie labour they can get in the district and as much more 
has to be obtaftied from outside; Goa, Sawantwadi, etc. The introduction of any new indus¬ 
try, such as paper-pulp manufacture for example, would immediately result in scarcity 
of labour to an extent which would probably cripple altogether the working of the timber 
and firewood, both of which are departmentally extracted. Rates for labour would rise 
quickly to double what they are at present, although that would perhaps be surmountable. 
The actual failure of the labour-supply, however, would not. 

Q. I suppose labour can be got from outside if it is paid for adequately?— A. I 
doubt it. 

Q. Even if you offer more wages?— A. We do now, but we do not get as much as 

we want. 

Q, Could you not get it by giving higher rates than you do now?— A. Our rates are 
high now; we have had to double them practically in the last eight years. 

Q. Is it not possible to use the criminal tribes?— A. We have tried that, but men 
won't come in large numbers. They employed 100 men last year and they hope to get 600 
this year on paying them higher rates, i.e., paying these criminal tribes higher rates than 
to our trained workers. 

Q. What are criminal tribes getting a day now?— A. Eight annas a day. ,We pay 
our men seven annas. • 

Q. Who is to blame for that?— A. Government. 

, Q. You mean the Forest Department?— A. No, we have nothing to do.with it; it is 
the police who fix the rates, the police and the collector. 

Q. I suppose they help you with labour-supply?—A, That is one of the means we 
tried. We have tried many means to increase the labour-supply. 

Q I suppose increase of communications means increase of labour?— A. Of course. 

Q. It means labour will be easier to get?— A. Yes. 

Q. That will certainly help to solve the labour difficulty?—A. Yes. Eight years 
ago our revenue was about 16 lakhs; we have built a lot of roads since then and this year 
the estimate is 27 lakhs for the same area, though it might be 60 lakhs. 

Q. How much has expenditure increased in that period?— A. The proportion of 
expenditure to gross revenue is less than it used to be. Generally speaking, expenses come 
to about 46 per cent, of the gross revenue including establishment and everything else, 
in the most favourable cases. 

Sir D. J. Tata. —Q. In regard to the pioneering of industries at the end of the second 
paragraph of your note, you say : “ I consider it is throwing money away to allow private 
firms to start industries. There are other reasons why Government should not pioneer 
industries.” What are the other reasons you suggest?-A. There are reasons, but 
I would rather not refer to thorn. 

Q. With reference to this poplar which you say is suitable for making matches, have 
any experiments been made as to its suitability?—A. I am not certain whether it has ever 
been tried. I thought they should try it. 

Q. You think it should be tried ?—A. It is a good wood. 

Q. What makes you think so?—A. Because the sort of wood that they use for 
matches is very like this. 

Q. Has it been reported on or sent to a Government laboratory for experiment?— 
A. I do not think so. 

Q. How would the general public use it when you say that nobody has tried it?— 
A. Everybody knows that it is one of the species, with some of the requisite qualities. 

Q. It is not in your Circle?—A. It grows in Sind along the Indus in Sukkur. 

’ Q. What is its name?-j-A. Pojmlua euphratica. 

, I, Q. Is it not one of the species you see in Kashmir? Is it not the same?—A. No, 
i .it is not that. I thihk it exists in Persia and in this country. In Sind it could be grown 
t i li^ly and with ease; it grows there very freely, and grows very fast. 
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Q. Could you use the whole of the wood? In the case of some trees they liave to 
throw away some parts?— A. I think you could use the whole of it; it is about the same aB 
through. 

Q. With regard to the supply of raw material you say, “if by any chance GoTemlnent 
should decide to grant concessions of forest produce, this should not be granted without a 
thorough investigation.” Investigation of what—investigation by Government as to whether 
It gams by giving it?—4. That is what I was thintog. Concessions are occasionally 
given without sufficient investigation. 

Q. Yon mean to say that Government should not be put to loss?— A. I mean the 
public should not be put to loss. Concessions of public money are neither fair nor moral. 
Government are trustees of public money. 

Q. You mean that firms get hold of these at low prices?—4. Yes, at the very 
lowest pnce that they can possibly obtain. 

Q. You wish that these should be sold at a fixed price?—4. Yes, they ought to be?^ 

Q. Is it not now sold after thorough inquiry at fixed prices? You don't know.— '? 
A. Nominally Government do, but in many instances the price paid is an absurdly low 
one. •' 


j ’1**^“* price?—ri. I do not know; I have nothing 

to do with these things. Of course, they do their very best to get as much value as tiw 
can. 

Q. The officials who are concerned with the growing of these things must know the 
real value ?—A. I doubt it; they probably have not the faintest idea. 

Q. You have made a statement here, you must have some reason for it?_ A. Yes, I 

have. But whj,t I was considering was this particular pulp business; we have not got tihe 
faintest information as to what is the value of the thing, the real commercial value 

Q. * Then that ip merely a conjecture. You don’t know whether it is really so valu* 

HD1@ ( 


(Turning fo the President) May I suggest that, if witness wants, anything that he 
says on this' point may be considered confidential? Perhaps then he might like to' safv 
something.—TFitrte*«.—No, I do not want to say anything more. I have no knowledge of 
commercial things. ® 

Q. With regard to paper pulp, has any company undertaken the business?—i4 I 
once heard that a company here carried out experiments with bamboos of different sorts- 
what I gathered was that they knew that it would make very good pulp for the paper indus’ 
try. They say further experiments would have to be carried out, and they are fevina to 
get things as cheap as possible. ® 


President.—I understand that a concession has not yet been granted to the firm and 
there is no promise of any concession, the terms have not been settled?—^. It was’onlv 
the proposed terms that I was criticizing. ^ 


Q. Are you at liberty to give some idea as to the kind of terms that should be granted 
for a concession of that 8ort?-ri. No, you could not do so off-hand; one would not do bo 
without detailed inquiry. 


Q. Can you indicate any method by which Government could determine the kind of 
terms suitable to this case? We have got in regard to mineral concessions an arrangement 
by which royalty is paid dead rent is paid, surface rent is paid, and there are certain other 
TOnditions of tlm kind attached to the work. Can you in the same way draw un suitahle 
terms to guide Government in granting concessions for the development of forests for naner- 
pulp?—A. I daresay one could. It would haveto be worked out. 

Q. You are not prepared now?— A. No. 

• A y®'.' Prop^e that Government should carry out all farest 

mdustnes themselves, and keep specialists for it?-A. The forest being their own nroS 
It would, in my opinion, be advisable that Government should start a paper-pulp Hwff 
it 18 ever undertaken and not a private firm. ^ ^ ^ u 


that ?ourS-r‘"Ye8.“”^“''' ^ Vro&t? 


Is 


Q. Towards the end of your written evidence you say that enTOuracement shnnM i,- 
given to Government techmeal and'scientific experts to study coiSSand ^ " 

other countries. How-by giving study leave?-A. I sav ihli m 

ourselves; we have often wanted to go and study methodJof transports ^ 

port, and to get inore information on such matters, but we have S^’bS^aKdfe = 
bo; we know nothing as to what is going on in other countries in such niaSw**^ ” “ ’ 
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Pre$iier>t. — Q, There are study leave rules in the Forest Department, aren't there? 
— A. Yes, there are. 

Q. Which enable you to go away for a year and study a subject?— A. Yes, but gene¬ 
rally when an application is made for permission to go it is refused, because of shortage of 
men. The Department has always been understaffed. 

Q. Have you ever applied for study leave?— A. No. 

Q. So you cannot grumble at this rule?— A. It is not a personal matter; men ought 
to be available. 

Sir D. J. Tata. —Q, Would the manufacture of paper-pulp from bamboos pay?— 
A. would cerfainly pay well. 

Q. I presume if Government undertake it?— A. I think it would pay everybody 
concerned. 

Q. Governihent as well?— A. That is my opinion based on a certain number of facts. 

Mr. C. E. Low .— Q. Is charcoal manufactured in any kiln in Bombay or in your 
Circle for supply to Bombay City?— A. I believe not, at the present moment. Poona 
receives a certain amount from the Forest Department. 

Q, Are there any prosjwcts of its doing so?— A. I cannot tell what are the pros- 
pec^;,^the Bombay charcoal has boon up to the present mainly manufactured practically 
in TOana; it is about the only centre; we have been trying to develop this industry and get 
men to take up charcoal making in the south in the last two years; we do sell certain trees 
end coupes for the manufacture of charcoal, and a good deal I hear now is taken to Poona. 

Q. Is there any attempt made in preparing charcoal to preserve the by-products, 
and is any arrangement made in that for destructive distillation?— A. There is an 
Indian in the Batara District—T believe he has now gone to Mysore, who started a plani^ 
for destructive distillation ami he said that he made money out of it. But I do not know 
whether he did or not. • 

Q. Do you think that it is worth while taking up an investigation into destru’ctivo 
distillation on areally large scale?— A. I should say certainly. *•* 

Q. And the investigation of by-products?—A. I should say certainly it is. 

Q. Has any investigation been proposed?— A- We thought we had better have 
experiments first. I believe a certain amount of distillation has been done at Dehra Dun, 
but that was only on a small scale, not in the jungles. 

Q. Your idea of utilizing this poplar in Sind I take it would be to establish a central 
factory up there which would cut wood to make matches?— A. Yes, I think that would 
be a good thing; of course you can get the wood practically pure and you can get square 
miles of it in the north. • 

Q. And then it will be made up and sent out to local mutch factories?—.4. I sup¬ 
pose BO. 

Q. You save in freight; there is a great deal of difference between the freight on 
raw wood and that on manufactured wood ready for making matches, and you might then 
ran the factory much more cheaply?— A. I suppose so. 

Q. I suppose you have the ordinary system of forest villages for supply of labour? 
—-A. The question has gone up to Government; they have more or less agreed; it has 
been proved to be sound in many parts of India and it is likely to bo sanctioned, and I 
believe we can go ahead now. I think it will be a very good thing. 

Q. What is their objection to that? -A. Lack of consideration principally I think. 

Q. There has never been a forest adviser to the Government at all?—A. No. 

Q. You would not be prepared to give more favourable terms to a man who nrakes 
something of the wood than you would to a man who would sell it to somebody else?—A. 
Yes, I think I would. 

Q. You said in answer to Sir Fazulbhoy that you were working in the dark, ignorant 
of what a company might make of it: would it not be one of the businesses of your com¬ 
mercial agent to study things of that sort?—A. I think he would probably know some¬ 
thing about commercial matters, we do not. 

Q. How would you recruit your commercial agent; would he come from the Forest 
Department?—A. I should think probably a commercial man would be the proper per¬ 
son if you teach him a little bit of forestry. 

Q‘ What is the result of this experiment in rubber planting H South Kanara?—A. 
The result was that it was not successful; only a few trees remain now; you cannot grow 
rat^r in a place which is too subject to long draughts. 

L X iMa-ias 
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Q, How does the rainfall there compare with the areas where it grows'fre^?**^*; 
Places where it grows very well have practically rain every month of the _ Swth , 
Eanara has about five months* rain; there is much more rain in the district of Maiabar« 

Q. Probably because it is on the coast?— A. It is perhaps on a higher leyelj 1 
think that is the reason why they get monthly rain in the hills; they get some I'ain every 
month, and so the place never dries up to the same extent as it does with us. 

Q. Do you practise departmental extraction?— A. Big timber all goes out depart- 
mentally. 

Q. Do you allude to ordinary coupes, not firewood coupes?— A. I am alluding to 
high forest big timber fellings. ‘ 

Q. And you have always done that departmentally?— A. Always. 

Q. Do you know what is the practice in other provinces where there are high 
forests?—A. I believe that, of late years, the tendency has been to increase depart¬ 
mental working of the forests. 

Q. Do you think that the transport of big timber here could be materially cheapened^ 
— A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware, aren't yon, that the Indian Forest Department presents problems 
which those of other countries do not owing to the absence of a fairly continuous supply 
of water in the rivers?— A. Yes. ■ , _ 

' ‘*tir 

Q. On what lines do you think development might be successful and helpful to trade? 
—.4. We started more or less with everything wanting; we want more roads, in one or 
two cases we want railways, they have been more or less dealt with already by Govern¬ 
ment; and we tried the improvement of one of the big river channels in Kanara, but I 
think improvement in this direction would be too expensive, and cannot pay. 

Q. Well, you could bring any amount of timber in the rains?— A. Not much; it 
/is har,d to keep it going straight, and it would get washed up' on the shore. 

Q. Do you think that you would get any advantageous help from a man who is used 
to dealing with forest transport in places like British Columbia?— A. No. 

Q. 'Bro'uably it is different?— A. Absolutely different. , 

Q. Have you any form of mechanical traction?— A. Yes. 

Q. Mono-rail?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are they of much use and easier to operate?—A. Not much use, but Govern¬ 
ment are now thinking of building a railway of about 16 miles from the Dandelli forest 
head to Alnawar on the M. 8. M. Kailway. 

Q. Then the cpiestion of railways is not a very difficult one and you could get a lot 
out by the railway; but they do it neturly all by carts, do they not?— A. Yes, they use 
buffalo carts. 

Q. That is the cheapest way of doing it?— A. At the present time; of course a 
railway line will pay much better if we gee one. The roads are bad and not metalled pro¬ 
perly, so that in the rains they are impracticable and in ordinary times smash up the c^s 
and ffitmage the butfaloes. The distance is too great for dragging. 

Q. Do you think that in this matter a forest engineer would be of assistance, not only 
for this but also for railways?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a forest engineer now?—A. Government has sanctioned a forest 
engineer. 

Q. Is there any chance of his being recruited at present?— A. It might bo possible. . 

Q. He would not be a forest man?—A. Just for the present, no; because we cannot 
got him; we are hoping that the Public Works Department would lend us a man. 

Q. Whore do you think your ideal type of man will come from?— A. We hope to be 
able to got a forest man with engineering training. We have got one forest engineer, 
a Mr. Underhill. Ho is an engineer by training. Ho is the only forest engineer in the 
whole of India at the present day. I do not know where he came from. He is on forest 
work; he had had experience of forest work before. 

Q. You suggest that wc should bring the forest research men down here,' and jm 
recognize the necessity of backing them up with a central research laboratory at Dehra Dun 
to carry on the work; Dehra Dun would not be of much help also unless it is more stnmgly 
equipped and also developed in greater detail?—A. I believe the Government of India 
^ have sanctioned an extension of the Institute now. , 

Q. For a simpljliffeeearch institute where you have gpt to deal with problems' which 
outside people cannot possibly undertake, you have got to get a strengthened st^ and 
. especially men of the specialist type. The local men should be of more general type, i| 
. that your idea?—A. Yes, broadly speaking, that will be so. 



• Q. Then you reoopira that the Dehra Dun Institute requires more considerable 
efoipment than any provincial organization? — A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. —Q. With reference to the commercial agent you refer to, do you 
thiqik that he should be a member of the forest staff?— A. I think it would be better. 

' Q. Permanent member or temporary?— A. Permanent. 

Q. Could you get a suitable man?— A. Yes. 

Q. He would not be eligible for the higher appointments in the Forest Depart¬ 
ment?— A. No, I think it would be better to keep him as a commercial man. 

Q. He would then probably, require special pay: do you think it would be better 
to put him uhder tile Department of Industries to learn?— A. It might be useful. 

Q. Similarly about your forest engineers?— A. That might be a temporary arrange¬ 
ment. 

Q. You'would like the engineer to be a temporary member of the forest staff?— A. 
’Engineers might be lent, for example, by the Public Works Department, temporarily, 
but should be under the orders of the Forest Department when working for it. Or they 
might be permanent members of the department, specially trained and under special rules. 

Q. ■ With reference to communications, would ropeways be useful?— A. They would. 

Q. You have not tried any?— A. We have not tried any. 

’ Q. You have no information about them?—.4. No, we have very little time to try 
experiments ourselves. 

Q. That is also the case with other countries where they have ropeways; so it might 
be worth while having special experiments with ropeways?— A. Yes, it would certainly 
help. We have very little idea as to what sort of country they can use ropeways in. 

Q. With reference to forest produce and small articles found in forests, is it your 
idea that Government should deal direct with the persons wanting them; suppose I want a 
certain kind of wood or something of that sort, is it your idea that I sjiould be able’to'go to 
you and ask you to make that arrangement for me: do you want to eliminate the _contrac- 
tor?— A. No. 

• . 

• Q. Do you think he must continue?— A. As a matter of fact when'I talk about 
departmental working, it is all done by contract. We own the produce from beginning 
to finish but engage contractors for all the cutting work, transport to depot, shaping, etc., 
of timber and sometimes, even of fuel. Wo do not have a permanent labour staff of our 
own. We call this working departmentally. It would pay us better to have a labour 
staff of our own. 

Q., I want to know whether it is profitable for the Government to work purely by 
contracts?— A. It is not. I can give you an example. A long time ago, when firewood 
was not as expensive as it is now and the roads were not built and everything was much more 
difficult in Kanara. I used to sell firewood at Es. 5 a ton; we gave out contracts on the 
measured ton basis. The purchaser cut the wood, shaped it, brought it to the depot and 
stacked it. It was then measured by ps and handed over at Es. 5 per ton of 100 cubic feet 
to him. For the same wood, that is, for exactly similar areas, we do not get, selling it 
standing; one quarter that price and have never realized that price since we took to selling 
it standing. And it will always be so. 

President. — Q. What other countries are there that have these Imperial Scientific 
Departments which you refer to?— A. Japan-, Eussia and America; of course Germany 
andFrancf'. 

Q. Do you know of any Scientific Department of the Imperial type in the United 
States for instance?— A. Yes, lots le them in the United States, and they are very 
thorough in everything they do. 

Q. Do you know anything about the organization of these Scientific Departments? 
— A. Not much to talk of. 

, Q. You say here, “the Imperial Zoological Department is the first of its kind 
here in India ”; in what way is it the fir.st of its kind ?--/!. I mean to say in the natural 
science way, having somej connection with forestry. 

Do you know the Botanical Survey of India, that is an Imperial Department too, 
about the same size as the Zoological Department, with about three men in each?— A. 

' Yes. 

Q. The Botanical Survey Department has done a fair amount of work too? That 
is* also connected with forestry very intimately?—.4. We have never yet found it of any 
use to us in the Forest Deportment. Very little is done or has been done in this country 
by Government towards the furtherance of knowledge of natural history compared to wW 
Blight be done. . 
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Q. So the Zoological Department is not the first of its kind; there are others. Yoor 
statement is not therefore quite accurate?— A. Not quite accurate from the Mint of view 
of general science, but accurate from the zoological point of view which is pronably what.t 
meant. 
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In our opinion any monetary aid in an)' form from the Government to faetories, would 
be rathisr an hindrance than help to their progress unless it is given unconditionally. It 
is not the lack of capital which is the real obstacle in the successful running of the fac¬ 
tories. No doubt, at times, capital is uc»t advanced, as the capitalists are doubtful about 
the success of the factories and their dividends. Any aids, bounties or guseranteed divi¬ 
dends from Government for a limited period, would not convince the eapitaliste that the 
factory would run successfully for all time. The capitalists would be induced to hazard 
any sums if they can see that such factories are run successfully. So the right way to 
draw out capital is to demonstrate the commercial success of new industries by starting 
pioneer factories. 

However guaranteed Government purchase of products and exemption from income 
tax and other taxes, would help the factory a great deal, not so much from a monetary 
point of view as b)- creating a favourable opinion with the public. So we recommend to 
the Government these two ways only of giving actual financial help in money; for any 
other kind of help would bring in GovfTiiinent supervision or control which would be an 
hindrance to the smooth working of the factories, at times. 

We have already pointed out that to start pioneer factories is a direct way to estab¬ 
lish'a new industry in India. The pioneer factory has to solve a number of subtle and 
diflicult problems, c.;/,, to create a liking among the labourers for the industry, to tram’ 
them up, to convince the public of the quality of the manufactured article, and to com¬ 
pete with the fc^reign articles. All these problems are beyond the power of a private (indi¬ 
vidual or liifiited company) concern. Government can start pioneer factories but 
pioneering would be very costly as men with mostly patriotic and self-sacrificing ■views 
would not join such factories, nor can the public be very easily persuaded to take up tihe 
industry. So we are of opinion that public bodies are most fitted to start pioneer indus¬ 
tries and Government should help them in all ways possible. 

As far as we know, no industry receives any technical and scientific aid from Govern¬ 
ment department’s in our province, and at least the glass industry none. Government 
experts should be lent unconditionally, however the factory should be bound to return 
to Government a part of profits due to the services of the expert. The results of his 
researches may become the property of the factories if they would like to buy by paying 
the actual charges of the expert. 

In this industry we would like to suggest bangle-making and pressed ware as bran¬ 
ches, which Government in this province should demonstrate. The demonstration fac¬ 
tories should be attached to the industrial schools, and apprentices from the existing 
factories should be admitted for receiving the training. 

The proprietors of the factories feel a great difficulty in analysing the problems in the 
factory and offering them for research. They put their difficulties in their own way, while 
the men of science understand the difficulty if it is put in scientific terms. So, often a need 
is felt for an advisory council which would be easily accessible 4o the proprietors and whidi 
understand them on the one hand, and on the other offer these problems to able men for 
solution. Moreover, if such a council is formed of able persons and supplied with sufiMent 
funds, it can send its deputies to different factories to find out what researches must be tried 
to economize cost and utilize waste, and then offer the problems to young students, who may 
receive fellowships, while they are doing research, and prizes for the right solutions. Thus 
the factories would begin to watch their processes very minutely and an ambition for reseanffi 
would be created in the educated classes who would gradually come forward to enlist them¬ 
selves in industries. 

Along with the commercial museums if the raw materials, with their prices, in 
parts of the country and in different countries be exhibited, the manufacturers would get 
much information as regards the points where they should be vigilant about wastage in their 
factories. They will get a clue to find out the cause of the difference in the prices and 
qualities of the finished articles. ^ ♦ 

Government Departments settle their purchases by the tender system which B manu¬ 
facturer cannot acce^ nor will the Government change the system. However, Government 
can ask the suppliers to supply them with Indian made articles only if possible, whereby ft 
manufacturer may get a part of the profit though not the whole. ’ ' 



Xhe cmpm. labourer, being generally uneducated, is slow in understanding any xnmiag oi 
new ^thod cff process and still more slow in adapting himself to anything new. Pnmsiy 
ediuiation, besidw being advantageous to the labourers, will train them in thinking a little 
bit theoretically and would naturally lead them to understand the cause and effect mmre 
than t^y do at present. This would naturally make their work more intelligent and so 
more skilful and efficient. No doubt as yet, to our knowledge, nothing has been done in any 
industry to improve the efficiency and ^11 of the labourer. However it is our experience 
(bat education decides the grade of skill though not always of efficiency which more or less 
depends upon the practice the labourer gets. So we generally recommend primar/ education 
for the improvement of the labourer’s skill; besides this, competitive prizes for skilful 
products w^d also improve the laboufer’s skill. 

Payment to apprentices, according to scale, is likely to increase their efficiency, by 
creating in them an interest in greater output. Often it is stated that it is very difficult to 
move Indian labour by piece-work but the glass industry has a different experience. 

Apprentices get the beet training in the factories and workshops, if wo don’t mind Appteatioenhip 
what time they spend for it. The training of the apprentice is quite contrary to the interest 
of the factory-owner who wonts to get as much work from the apprentice oven during 
his stage of training as possible. There is nobody in the factory to explain to the apprentice ' 

in a consistent and right way the different processes and their technique. He is to gather 
frwn his own experience in the course of time which means haphazard knowledge at a 
great losff of time, which disadvantages we expect to be removed in the industrial schools, 
at least for those who can afford to attend them. However the students in the industrial 
schools are not accustomed to work for the full period and continuously in the schools and 
so they prove failures in the beginning. The schools therefore should secure some 
apprentic^eships in a few factories where the students can get actual practice of work under 
the factory-owner and the protection of the school authorities. 

The industrial schools should have two courses, a higher and a lower, the lower on§ 
being useful for the common labourer who cannot wait long for his training, while few t|ie 
hi^er course students with secondary or college education can be admitted and trained 
with detailed study. They too must get the advantages of apprenticeship. They should 
be given chances of going round and studying the oxiuditions and methods olfactories in 
themountry itself and in other countries. But this chance must not be given premature¬ 
ly, otherwise it may be wasted. Factories and manufacturing firms arc very reserved,'and 
without the assistance of (lovernment and its authorities in different places and countries, 
no man, with whatsoever deep insight, would make any profit by his going round. At least 
Government can force morally those factories which it has assisted in one or the other way 
to allow its scholars to get their training. 

Borne attempts have been made in many of the provinces of India to start Technological 'J’reiiuicai ana Soion- 
Eesearch Institutions either by Government or the public; but they have not been able Departments 

to fulfil their aims for want of funds and a general ambition for research among the 
educated and the readiness in factories of taking advantage of what little the institutes have 
bwn able to attain. So for their dcvelopmtmt we have suggested two ways already, vix., 

Kie establishment of a Central Board—the joining link—between factories and Techno- 
logioal Institutes and the creation of research fellowships and prizes. Now the third way 
would 1)6 to enliven the existing public or Government institutions by giving liberal funds. 

All such institutions in different provinces should be grouped together so that the subjects 
of their researches may not overlaji ea( h other. 

Each institution should mostly concern itself wijth the problems of the industries 
peculiar to the province in which it is located; however they must not lose their breadth 
of view in their activities and interest. They may take up any problems offered to them 
with the consultation of the Central Beseareh Body, which should distribute the problems 
to institutions which are best suited for tlu ir investigation. 

As allied to such institutions, technical and scientific libraries have also been 
attempted but with little success. Firstly, the e*ock of books is deficient and, secondly, in 
all such libraries, the factory owners cannot get books on loan nor can they go and consult 
the works at any time convenient to them. So we suggest good and well equipped libraries, 
attached to Technical Eesearch Institutions, which should be in the form of circulating 
libraries for the factory-owners and technical students. 

Industrial or trade journals need not be established by Government itself. It should Idustriai oi tnOi 
be left to private individuals whose interest always lies in keeping the journal at a very 
high and up-to-date level. However, such journalists should have the advantage of getting 
the complete information they want either in this land or in foreign countries. Govern¬ 
ment sdiolars in other countries should be accessible to such journalists. In short Govern¬ 
ment should act a sympathizing patron to trade journals. Government may publish mono¬ 
graphs, if able and standard authorities or real men of experience and researchers offer 
them, otherwise they .would be either iiseless or misleading. ' 

ZB IMS—124 
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Rniiwuy froightii. Special reduced rates should be given to glass manufacturers to enable them to send 
their goods to difierent parts of the country and to stand in competition with the imported 
articles. 

The glass industry in the Bombay Presidency can hardly be said to be in a satipfac^ry 
condition. Though some factories can be found working with profit, yet many have failed, 
and even those that are making profit pay a very low interest on the capital invested. 

The chief factors in the glass industry are fuel, labour and raw materials, each contri* 
buting Jrd to the cost. Now as the Bombay Presidency is particularly deficient in the 
supply of good fuel, it has to depend upon the Bengal cnal which costs a great deal to the 
manufacturers on account of heavy railway freight which is nearly--TO i»r,cent. of the total 
price of the coal. So there seems only one way to get over this difficulty which is by 
reducing the railway freight. It is often argued that the railway rates in India j»r mile per 
ton of coal is less, at any rate not more, than that in other countries. This might be the 
case perhaps, but those who argue thus don’t take into consideration the peculiar 
conditions of India, that coal is not to be found in all parts and it has to travel a long distance 
before it reaches a factory in other parts. So by any means, fuel which is the chief source 
of power and heat should be made the cheapest possible in all parts of India, at least for 
the glass industry and specially for the Bombay Presidency. 

Iron moulds and other accessories of iron, on which the best fihish and the greatest 
o\itput depend, can scarcely be had prepard in any iron works, even by paying double the 
price of tho foreign article. It is not that they cannot prepare them but they think it 
hazardous to try a new article especially when its demand is not so very encouraging at 
present. So we mean to suggest that the Government or aided workshops should be asked 
to try this new line which will be imitated afterwards by business houses. 

Glass is a peculiar industry in which labour—trained labour—is a great factor in ail 
its branches. It being a new industry, old trained labour cannot be obtained and every 
■factory has to suffer a good deal by training up its labour; this proves a disastrous burden 
to a'newly started factory. Especially the charges of an expert brought to train up ''the 
local labour, eat up a greater part of the capital. So we suggest that a technical school 
to train upjabour sliould be started and the man in charge of it should be held responsible 
for the'training of the labour from different factories and not for the profit. 

' In a glass factory the furnace at times refuses to turn out any product, and manu¬ 
facturers of average abilities and training find themselves at a loss for the advice of an 
expert glass engineer. It is beyond their means to engage such a one all the year round. 
It would be a great help if the Government employs a glass engineer who will be easily 
approachable and will try to remove the difficulties of all the manufacturers. 

As this business is not yet making much profit, the capitalists are not tempted to 
invest jnuch in it. Men with the spirit of adventure though limited means have to take 
the chance and start the factories. They therefore are oft pressed for want of money. Their 
difficulty can be solved either by offering loans at a voiy^ low interest or better by starting 
a central store house of the raw materials necessary for glass at a convenient place to which 
all such manufacturers can resort and then they will not have to invest much in raw 
materials as they can buy the necessary quantity from the central store house, whenever 
required. 

Another way of helping the glass industry is by removing the taxes levied upon raw 
materials and chemicals especially soda used in glass making. The taxes may be refunded 
to the glass factories on producing the vouchers of materials used in the factory. 

The allied industries such as soda manufacture and ceramics, which if started and 
well conducted would help this industry to great extent, should also receive substantij^ 
consideration and help. 

We need not mention what great benefits the protective tariff would confer upon thp 
glass industry in India. ^ ^ 

Obai. Evidbnok, 28th NovaifBEH 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Lotv.—Q. You say in your first paragraph that “ monetary aid ia any. 
form from the Government to factories would be rather an hindrance than help to flj'eir 
progress unless it is given unconditionally.”— A. Yes. 

Q. That is, supposing Government gave a guarantee, they are to have no right <i 
audit of the Company’s accounts? The Companies may keep their accounts in any way 
they like?— A. The accounts can be examined by the auditor. 

Q. That is a condition.— A. What I mean by “ unconditionally ” is thaiPtnana- 
facturers should have a free hand. There is no harm In auditing the aceounte jpf 
factories, but it is the^. tendency of manufacturers to desire, to have their hands frae in 
manufacturing processes. 
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Q. Government would not want to interfere with their processes.—If they do not 
intferfere with the manufacture I do not see there is any objection in taking monetary help. 
What I want to see is that the manufacturers should be free; they should have the sole 
power of bringing into action all the changes, all the necessary steps they wish to take. 

Q." 1 don’t think anybody contemplates Government’s interfering in the technical * 
side of manufacturers, unless their advice is asked. Under the head of “ Apprenticeship 
jystem ”, you say, ” At least Government can force those industries which it has assisted 
in one or the other way to allow its scholars to get their training.” It can morally force, 
but if it was not made a condition of assistance given, such action would be rather immoral. 
—■A. The moral tone of Government assistance would naturally force the manufacturers 
to admit the scholars aifd it is therefore not immoral on the part of the Government. We 
always require help from Government. 

Q. You agi'ee that yon would like to modify the expression “ unconditionally ”?— 

A. That is my qjtplanation. 

Q. It does not seem to agree with what yon say now.— A. I have corrected that 
afterwards. 

Q. I think it would be better if it was explained a little more clearly, otherwise it 
might be misunderstood. I should like to know what is your experience of training glass- 
blowers.— A. My experience is that in the first place there is nobody in the factory to 
explain things to the apprentices. If you train them properly, they learn the art very 
easily.' 

Q. How long does it take?— A. A glass-blower requires three years, and a gatherer 
six months. 'Ihe man who takes out the glass and hands it over to the blower is called a 
” gaftierer ”. The man who blows small bulbs is called a “ bubble-maker.” 

Q. What class of men do you get to train as blowers?— A. Wo generally take men 
from all castes. 

. Q. Anybody you can get hold of, who seems inclined to lake it up and stiqk to 
it?—A. Yes. • 

Q. From what age?— A. From the age of 12. 

,Q. You prefer to take boys or youths in training as apprentices rather'than try 
grown men?—A. Yes, because boys pick up the art very easily. They understand 
things also very easily. They have a liking for the work. Grown-up men do not like the 
work on account of the severe heat, while boys do not feel it. The grown up men have 
not the powers of endurance which boys have. Boys can do better work. 

Q. I understand many men who have learnt glass-blowing in your factory have 
gone to other parts of India to work in factories?—A. Yes. 

. Q. How long have you been working?—A. For the last nine years. 

Q. During that time how many glass-blowers do you suppose, roughly, have gone 
out to work elsewhere?—A. Nearly KK) boys. 

» Q. What sort of living do they make?—A. In the beginning wc pay them 4 annas 
a day, and afterwards when they pick up the art, a blower gets from Es. 16 to Es. 60 per 
month. 

Q. Is he paid on piece-work?— A. Sometimes, but not always as our main object is to 
impart knowledge. 

Q. I suppose they go to other concerns because they pay them more; they are 
tempted away by higher wages?— A. That is also the case, but sometimes there is a 
demand from different manufacturers to supply them with workmen. 

Q. Do you think that the people of the South Deccan are more apt to learn glass- 
blowing than people in other parts of India?—A. I cannot say so. We try our best to 
admit men from different parts. We are trying our best to get men from all parts, but 
generally boys from this side are coming. 

Q. Is your concern a limited company?— A. No, it is a charitable institution. 

Q. You get contributions? Are you a registered concern; can you sue and be 
flu^?— A. I do not follow you. 

Q. ^lupposing you have to file a suit, in whose name do you do it?—A. I do it 
myself. 

Q. You can contract liabilities on behalf of the firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no regular, so to speak, legal status?—A. Wc have got a committee 
and th<y have given all powers to me. As regards the work I am held responsible. 

Q. You try of course to work at a profit?—A. Our first object is to impart knov/- 
i^ge; after pving knowledge we try our best to make both ends meet. 
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Q. Do you succeed in working at a profit, or do you come on the fund?—A. ITow 
we are not losing; we are training as well as making both ends meet. 

Q. But you lost for some years?— A. Yes. 

Q. What traiiung have you had yourself; were you the original starter of the Paisa 
Fund Glass Works?—i4. 'After passing one year in the Ferguson College, I joined the 
Paisa Fund Glass Works; got my training in three years; had a roundabout in aH the 
glass firms and saw the different methods, and after that I came back to the works. 

Q. You have never seen any glass works out of India?— A. No. 

Q. Who*is the man who originally started the .Paisa Fund Glass Works; what train¬ 
ing had ho had?—A. He had been to America. Japan and othef countries. He is Still 
in the glass business at Ambala. ■ 

Q. What classes of articles do you make?—/!. Generally lamp ware; chimneys and 
other things, such as handies, jars, etc. . 

Q. Are you able to temper them satisfactorily, so that they don t break? A. They 
do not break nowadays. 

Q. How many do you make a year?— A. For the last year we turned out from 32 
to 33 thousand rupees worth. 

Q. Do you get a ready sale for them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Government glass expert visited your works?--^. The Government 
expert, Mr. Dawson, had been to see the works in 1916. He is the Principal of the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Q. Not Mr. Dawson, but Mr. Elland.—A. He never came, hut Mr. Dawsom^d 
been to visit our works. 

Q. Mn. Dawson is not the glass expert, but Mr. Flland. If your Local Government 
made arrangements with the United Provinces, you could get him to visit your works, if 
you Wanted him to come down and give you any advice. Yon say on the last page, ‘ It 
would be a groat* help if the Government employs a glass engineer, who will be easily 
approachable and will try to remove the difficulties of all the manufacturers.” Do you 
know efioug'h about glass to realize that you want more than one glass engineer; you want 
a diversity of experts.—A. For the present, if there is one engineer, that would be 
sufficient. 

Q. But yon want a man who is an expert in furnaces and pots, etc.— A. That is the 
most important point in glass factories. 

Q. And you want a man who understands the art of working furnaces pd keeping 
glass at a proper temperature, and you want chemists.—A. Before we require chemiBtB, 
the knowledge of engineering is most essential. 

Q. And you also want men who know about moulding: do you do any mwldingi 
work?—A. No, we find it very difficult to get iron moulds. We tried our beet in Bombay. 
Even Eichardson and Cruddas of Bombay replied regretting their inability to take up our 
work. We are getting the moulds cast in Bombay and turning them oirt in our factory. 

Q. It would be rather dangerous to start with one glass engineer, who could not 
be an expert and find out mistakes.-A. I have suggested that aided workshops should 
be requested to undertake that work. 

Q. 1 am not alluding now to the question of moulds; I am going back to what jm 
said about Government employing glass engineers. If you had a man who knew a little 
about all kinds of things, he Wld not know enough about any, and mght lead you very 
wrong: for instance, a man who knew all about moulding or blowing might lead you wnn^ 
about furnaces and pot-making material.—A. Before he undertakes any work he will 
have to give his plans and estimates and the things necessary for constructing the furnaces. 

Q. Would it not be much better to have a set of four or five men?—A. No, I do 
not think it is necessary. For chimney work, we do not require any except a glass engi¬ 
neer, who can construct convenient furnaces. 

Q. Have you had any difficulty about making pots; do you make your glass in pots? 
—A. We are trying our best to make pots; oven now we are getting the pots from Japan. 
The clay is found in Indie, but up till now nobody has tried the making of covered pots, 

Q. Have you had any discussion with the School of Art about it?—A. We have. 

Q. Have they been able to give you any assistance yet?—A. We placed the diffl“ 
culty before them and* they said they would have to take special sanction. It is not in 
their power to make that experiment. 

Q. You mean that the Principal is not authorized Ao incur that expenditOM?—A 
No, he is not authorized. What he said was that it is beyond his power to take ap tiM 
* work. • 

Q. The actual manufacture?— A. Yea. 
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Q. •Could he not investigate and find out what sort^of day is suitable, and how it 
should be treated, and the type of furnace required to bum it in?—4. He can do that. 

Q. Is he doing it?— A. I do not know that. Y?hen we referred to him he gave us 
this reply, and afterwards we did not refer to him. We'are trying our best by consulting 
diderent scientists in this matter, and we are now conducting the experiments at Talegaon. 

Q. You should explain to the School of Art what it is you want; what sort of pots, 
size and shape.— A. I will do it. 

Q. Yon say, " Another way of helping the glass industry is by removing the taxes 
levied uix'it raw materials and chemicals, especially soda used in glass-making.” What 
taxes do you allude to; do you mean customs duties?— A. Yes, and dock charges. 

Q. You might get the ship-owners to remove the freights! What proportion of your 
raw material is imported?— A. Coal, which we get from Bengal. 

Q. Thfire is no tax on that. I suppose your trouble is the alkalies, soda and potash. 
— A. We use soda ash. Potash is very costly. It forms a fairly large proportion of 
our total cost. 

Q. Can soda ash not be made in this country?— A. Soda ash is found in an impure 
condition. It must be purified. 

Q. Would it not be preferable, from your point of view, for it to come from India, 
so as not to pay customs duties?— A. If somebody undertakes that work it will be better 
for Indian industries. 

President .—If we took off the import duties then the makers of soda ash would begin 
^ grumble. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You say that Mr. Dawson went down to inspect your works; 
when was that?—.4. In 1916. 

Q. He made certain recommendations, didn’t he?— A. Yes. , 

Q. Do you remember what they were?— A. He suggested at that time that some 
machinery should be introduced. 

, Q. Have you got the machinery?— A. Yea, I have installed an oihdhgine very 
recently. 

Q. How much have you spent on that?— A. I have not yet paid for that. I have 
taken it on trial as a loan. 

Q. What other recormnendations did he make?— A. We have given orders for pyro¬ 
meters to see the temperature of the furnaces. 

Q You are now endeavouring to carry out his recommendations?—4. Our inquiry' 
is now nearly complete. 

Q. A year ago you declined to do unytliing. You said you were not prepared to spend 
money on machinery', but now you have chairged your mind?— A. I was not against 
following his advice, but was collecting necessary information about it. 

Q. Can you tell me why Talegaon was selected as the site of the glass factory?— A. It 
was not started with the object of making it a commercial success. P’irst it was Started with 
the object of imparting knowledge in the glass industry. At the time of starting this school 
I was not there, but the comniitlec had experience in the formation of the glass industry, 
and so they thought it better to take up this problem. They got inam land ; and the climate 
was also suitable, being cool. 

Q. From every other point of vit w it is about the worst possible site you could have 
chosen for a glass factory?— A. Not so bad as that. 

Q. What raw materials are obtainable locally?— A. There is flint there. 

Q. Do you use the flint there?— A. formerly we did; now we do not. - 

Q. • I see you suggest that the only way of getting over the diflaculty of the cost of 
bringing Bengal coal to the factory is to reduce railway freights: would not a better way 
be to remove your factory to Bengal?— A. It is a school, not a factory. 

•Q. What public bodies do you say are best fitted to start pioneer industries?— A. The- 
same as our institution. 

Q. You call your inctitution a public body?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that when Government experts are lent unconditionaUy " the factory 
should be bound to return to Government a part of profits due to the services of the expert.” 
How are you going to cstimah' those profits?— A. That would depend upon the problems 
we give him. 

L H l«2-12o 
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Q. It would be very difScult to detemine the profits?—^. Supposing we are unable 
to make a certain big article; if we try to settle the percentage beforehand, we shall perhaps, 
be losers; the part of the profit for each individual problem will have to be settled bdore- 
hand. We cannot settle a definite percentage for all problems varying in their importance; 
if we do like that we shall be the losers, for the profits we gain from knowing how to blow a 
particular article and how to construct a furnace, are not the same. And so the percent¬ 
age or sum total cannot be settled beforehand. 

Q. Then Government is to have a royalty on your output, which is due to the services 
of the expert?— A. If an experiment comes out successful through the efforts of the expert, 
then the cost of the experiment should be borne by the manufacturer. 

Q. You say that “the factory should be bound to return to Got’ernmmit a part of 
profits due to the services of the expert.” What do you mean by that?— A. I also say, 
“ the results of his researches may become the property of the factories if they would like 
to buy by paying the actual charges of the expert.” 

Q. How are you going to settle the profits?— A. That will be settled before he takes 
up the problem according to its importance. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Why wouldn’t men with “patriotic and self-sacrificing views” 
join a Government pioneer factory?— A. The establishment charges would be more. 

Q. You mean they think Government would make a mess of it? How about the 
Madras aluminium factory?—.1. Of course the case of the Madras factory is quite 
different. 

Q. If Government started a pioneer factory, it would only do so in the public interests, 
would it not?— A. No, you 8e(' there the ninning charges would be more. That is thp 
case of the Madras glass factory. 

Q. Why?— A. Because the Government would employ men who would require*big 
salarjes. 

Q. While that is not tint case in public factories? Then later on you say, “Govern¬ 
ment Departments sotflo their purchases by the tender system which a manufacturer can¬ 
not accept.” What do you mean by that?— A. Whenever we want to send a tender we 
have to keep ^dposits with the particular department. Suppose if we wanted to supply 
railways^ with our articles, we must keep some deposit with them for a certain time, while' 
we are pressed for want of money. 

Q. Is it such a large amount as that?— A. Besides the question of money, all pro¬ 
cedure is very inconvenient to the manufacturer. 

Q. Then about the situation of your factory. You just said that you don’t wish to 
regard it as a factory from the commercial ])oint of view. You want to regard it as a school. 
It is not a commercial proposition?— A. It is a school, to impart knowledge. 

Q. It is not a commercial proposition at all?— A. No, but we are trying to make as 
much profit iw we can from that seh(X)l, so that we should not be overburdened. 

Q. If you wanted to start a school, why did you choose to start a glass factory in an 
unsuitable place?—-.4. That is beyond my power to e.xplain, because I was not present when 
this school was ^farted. 

Prenidcnt. — Q. Do you think it well for it to go on in a place that is unsuitable?— 
.1. It is not unsuitable for a glass school. 

Q. But you have no fuel?— A. Yes, there is no fuel. 

Q. You have no soda ash?- A No. 

G- You have no sand that you use now?— A. There is sand. 

Q. But you don’t use it? /I. No. 

Q. So you don’t use locally any of the materials?—^.4. No. 

Q. ,,And your market is not near Talegaon ‘/— A. It is very near Bombay and Poona. 

Q. But then it is easier to huv(' a school nearer Bombay?— A. Talegaon is besides 

cooler than Bombay. 

Q. You think the climate is an ad vantage ?~j 4 . Yes, when they started the school, 
labour was also very cheap. 

Q. Is it wise to train students in a place where the conditions are utterly unlike those 
that would be necessary to make that glass industry a paying proposition?—A. That point 
should be studied by manufacturers who want to start factories on a commercial baeus. 

Q. Is it wise to carry on a school there and work in conditions not suitable for com¬ 
mercial purposes? Would not the students learn more if they ^worked in a factory un&r 
commercial conditions?— A. At first the processes should be taught and then they should 
be acquainted with other matters. 
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Q. /Hiey could learn the processes in commercial institutions where they would see 
conditions suitable for commercial success.— A. We give instructions to them as to what 
are ^e important factors that go to make a success. 

Q. Could they not get those instructions in a class room. Could you not have 
lectures or gramophones introduced? You cannot teach students unless they are working 
under natural conditions; you are not doing the students any good.— A. I do not think so, 
because a school can be started in any place. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Could you give us the history of the Paisa Fund? Who started 
it, how much money was collected, and what are the objects of the institution?— A. Mr. 
Antaji Damt^ar Kah is the man who first started this institution. 

Q. Where does he come from?— A. From the Thana District. He had an idea of 
starting an Industrial Fund. He then formed a committee of respectable and prominent 
leaders. With the help of those leaders, he was able to form a committee, some of the most 
respectable and prominent men being elected, and then they after a long and thorough 
* discussion started this school at Talegaon. 

Q. Where did they get their funds?— A. By collecting. 

Q. I suppose everybody subscribed a pice, or more?— A. A pice is the minimum 
but even if a thousand rupees are given, they are accepted. They have collected nearly 
76,000 rupees or so, out of which they have spent 60,000 rupees in the training school. The 
expenses are kept up by voluntary contributions from time to time. 

Q. Have you got a system of collecting? Does money 'come to you voluntarily?— 
A. People go round from house to house and collect. They distribute information about 
the institution and then they got contributions from all sympathising people. 

Q. Is it sufficiently advertised to get people to come and study in it?— A. Whenever 
we want to admit students we give a notice in the leading papers, • 

Q. In the vemacute?— A. No, in all, in Canarese. and Marathi. • . 

Q. Are any of your students educated in any sense?— A. Whenever we admit them 
we see what qualifications they possess. 

Q. You said that' you admit them when they are 12 years old?— A. At that time we 
'see if they know something of primary education and mechanics. 

Q. They could not very well at 12 years of age?— A. Prom 12 to 14. We have got 
some boys of 12. 

Q. The only thing that prompted you to choose Talegaon was that it was a very cool 
place?—A. Yes, and we got land free and it is very near Poona and Bombay. Members 
from these places find it convenient to go to Talegaon and inspect the school work. 


Witness No. 84.'). 

Mb. B. D. Amin, B.A., M.8.C.I., Ex-opido Director, the Alembic Chemical Works Company, 

Limited, Baroda Camp, 

Wbittbn Evidence. 

Before coming to the evident 0 proper, I beg to observe that the present industrial 
situation calls for prompt action on the part of both the people and the Government. It 
calls not only for the maximum effort on the part of the people, but also for the closest co¬ 
operation oetween the people and the Government, involving, wherever necessary, the use 
of Government organization, as well a.‘- opportune legislative action. There are enterprises 
started by Indians that are struggling on their way as best as they can. I am interested in 
the concern started and run by Indians and the concern—the Alembic Chemical Works 
Company, Limited, Bombay and Baroda—which I represent, is one which falls under the 
above category and I attempt below to describe those difficulties which beset it:— 

General. 

Importation of duty-paid spirits and spirituous articles into any part of India direct from 
our factory. —In accordance- with the present excise rules and regulations, spirits and 
spirituous products, even intended for export to any part of British India, have first to be 
imported into Bombay, before being despatched direct to their destination. This procedure 
is a cumbrous one involving considerable delay, inconvenience and unnecessary loss, as 
consignments meant for places between Bombay and Baroda and northwards have to pay 
dwible railway freight, cartage and cooly charges, which go to enhance the cost price, thus 
n&ng'it almost impossibla for our concern to compete with foreign manufacturers. This 
i«Btriotion enforces us to supply our customers of Baroda Camp, which is only a tnil/s’s 
distance fi’om our factory,* from pur Bombay Stores, thus entailing unnecessarily double 
carriage charges and loss of time. 
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With a view, therefore, to expedite despatch of our duty-paid spirituous products to 
any part of India from our factory direct bo as to enable us to compete with the foreign 
dealers in our line, we propose the following course, which without affecting liie Goverar 
ment revenue, will greatly facilitate our business:— 

We should be provided with a bonded warehouse cither in Baroda Camp or within ^ 
railway limits at the Baroda Station; this request, if complied with, will help us to incre^:; 
our business by enabling us to manufacture goods to the full exten! of our capacity whi^'; 
we estimate at 450 gallons of pure rectified spirit per day. '.. 

Permusion for denaturing epirit in our factory, under the Baroda Ooverrmcnt 
vision preferably or under that of the nearest British Excise Officer .—^Wp soli^ihe perai^,,€ 
sion in order to enable us to export our industrial alcohp] to any part of India, 

Baroda State, without requiring us to lock up a large amount of money which, under " 
present procedure, we are required to do for first importing reeled spirit into Bombay 
methylation on prepayment of the full duty leviable on such spirit and thus plajjing us under < 
a disadvantage and difficulty which we experience in competing with Java spirits imported . 
in bond. At present the market is practically closed to us for sale of this our staple product 
chiefly for which the factory was originally started. > •: 

Export of spirits and spirituous products in bond to big coastal towns in India ar^ also 
to any other places outside India.—Under the present procedure, we are allowed to import 
our spirits into Bombay and Ahmedabad only on prepayment of duty, prior to their reproval 
from our factory. This necessitates a large outlay of working capital ultimately increasing 
the prime cost. This restriction acts as a hardship on us as we lose heavily by way of 
interest on a very large amount of money which we have unnecessarily to lock up for the 
prepayment of duty which amounts to about rupees three lakhs (3,00,000) per year on an 
average. 

The spirits from foreign countries imported into British India by sea come in bond and 
the duty thereon is paid on clearance from n bonded warehouse wherein they are stored oh 
importatfon. Our products may be treated in the same manner as those of foreign countrifis. - 
thus removing the disadvantage under which we are at present working in competition with, 
foreign importSt 

Although* we had had iu(juirie8 from England for rectified spirit, it did not pay Us ,%• 
supply it as we had to pay tariff duty both in India and England which made our cost quite 
prohibitive. The payment of tariff duty at the place of exportation and also at that oi^, , 
importation is a clear injustice which practically closes against us the markets of othfjti* 
countries. 

Charging the excise duty instead of tariff duty. —Our products being manufactured to , 
India do not come under the customs regulations, and as such should be subject to the 
ment of excise duty which is charged on country spirits. If our products are treated as loiSal 
and subjected to excise duty, it will enable us to compete with bonnly-fed foreign spirit 
against which >we shall be afforded a protection in this shape without requiring any change 
to be made in the tariff. 

Protection against foreign goods imported in India. —In case our suggestion of levytog 
the excise duty on our products instead of the tariff duty is not acceptable, we would sugg^ 
an imposition of a surtax on all goods coming from outside the statutory limits of todia 
which will afford us a protection against the imported goods and the help rendered us 
in this direction would go a great way in developing our industry at the same time tocreW-. 
ing the Government revenue. ’ 

In this coimection we respectfully invite your kind attention to the following para¬ 
graph of the report of the Departmental Committee on Industrial Alcohol to the Chancellto 
of Exchequer (presented to Parliament, 11th April 1905):— 


“ It is patent that producers, thus hampered, could not hope to compete successfully, 
either in the home or in foreign markets against rivals not similarly hampered, nnlena ^ 
some counterpoise were provided to the burdens that fiscal rMtrietions’impose upon them, - 
Accordingly the law does provide such a counterpoise in case of the home market by making : 
the duty on imported spirit exceed the duty on British spirit by an amount equivalent to 
the burdens on the home producer—this is called the “surtax” and in the case of for eign 
markets, by granting to the home producer allowances calculated on the same basis.” 
relieve imported spirit from the surtax which is needed to counterbalance the b^® 
imposed on production in this country by the excise regulations would be manifestly unfair,;'' 
and its effect would be to give to the State-aided spirits from Germany or Busria a prAOfioal * 
monopoly of the market in this country for industrial spirits.” >'' 

Both the allowance and the surtax aim at the same purpose, which is not to put toe 
Indian producer of spirits in a position of advantage as compared with his foreign or' '■ 
colonial competitor, but save him from being placed in a position of disadvantage with the % 
qutside coihpetitorB. ' * .. 
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I might mention here that at present in the United Kingdom an allowance on exporta¬ 
tion of .'id. per proof gallon in the ease of plain spirits and of 5d. per proof gallon in the 
case of compounded spirits is granted. The allowance of 3d. per proof gallon is also paid 
on all spirits used in arts and manufactures. In addition to the above allowance, a special 
allofifance of 8, per cent, for waste in manufacture is allowed on all compounded spirits 
exjwrted from the United Kingdom. While such a state of affairs prevails in the case of 
United Kingdom and its Government come forward to afford special facility for the develop¬ 
ment and extension of this particular branch of trade, I would humbly urge that in the case 
' 1 ^ * country like India still ampler facilities should be afforded, viz., in addition to the above 
■^owances, an allowance of 6 per cent, is necessary to*comp#n8ate for the loss of spirit 
occurring in tl!e manufacture of the various preparatrons and it should be fcmd at this rate 
instead of 3 per cent, allowed for similar reasons in the United Kingdom on spirits exjrorted 
in consideration of the fact that owing to the much higher temperature in this country a 
correspondingly higher manufacturing loss is inevitable. 

. Transport facilitm :—Although we pay a very large amount in the form of railway 
freight, amounting to about a lakh of rupees per year on transport of our raw materials and 
finished products, we are not afforded any facility with regard to transport. 

We do not receive regular and timely supplies of nwwra and coal in season due to 
shortage of waggon supply; and although we have tried many a time even in different direc¬ 
tions, we are neither given siding facilities, nor do the railway companies give us any con¬ 
cession in rates as is granted to other sister industries which, to our detriment, creates 
an unfair competition. If we are given ccncession in rates, of railway freight on moc’ivi 
flowers—the chief raw material for industrial alcohol in India—^we shall get them cheaper 
from other parts of India, where they are found in abundance, while heavy transport 
charges make it prohibitive for us to do so at present; and the granting of concession in 
rates on spirits and industrial alcohol will help us to compete with the forejgn importers. 

Further, we have made seveaal representations to the railway company for eafly 
despatch of, and proper watch over our spirit consignments • which are detained* at* the 
junction stations beyond a normal period where they are tampered witli during transit aiul 
reach their destination in a leaking condition. This puts us to a very heayy loss. But 
l^ilway authorities have not given any consideration -to these representations. ’ 

I now come to the genera! questions on which I offer my views as under:— 

' Otheb form op Govrrnment Actio.n and Organization. 


\ 


- (a) 



(b) 


Amongst many factors which stand out prominently as bar against the develop¬ 
ment of various industries in India, there is one of transport difficulty and heavy 
railway freights. If, for example, any article were made at Baroda as cheap^ 
as at London, yet the people at Madras will have to pay a higher price for the 
Baroda product, taking into consideration heavy i'ailw.qy freights mu) the high 
charge of strong spirit containers used to avoid'leakage and evaporation. 

The railway freight rates for the trade should be uniform according to distance, 
ami if any reduction is granted, it sliould Im' entirely for the lr.sde and not for 
any particular individual or a firm. 

Fmandal Aid 1o InduDlrml Kiilerprisoii. 


Question 1 (a) The Government assistance by way of financial aid to industrial enter¬ 
prises should not be such as would <t. ate an unfair eom{)etiti()n between induatrial concerns 
of the same nature in different provinces; us for instance an industry started in Calcutta 
or in Madras should not be afforded such a help in any shape as would make the products 
of a similar industry started in Bombay iiiiRiileable in its own province. 

(b) No money gr-ants need be giver hv the Government. 

(c) Government-should not help industries either by bounties or subsidies, hut should 
give protection against bounty-fed foreign iiu|K)rts by a countervailing turift'. 

(d) Machinery and plant may be supplied on hire-purchase system to cottage indus¬ 
tries only; this object may be seeuretl through oo-operative societies. 

(e) The system.of preferential purchase by Government of products should be 
adopted and to facilitate this, Government Stores Department should be located in India 
and nofr with the India Office in London, and a list of Government requirements should be 
periodically published. There should be a rauseuni of Goveniment requirements at each 
Provincial Government seat. 


In this connection, I may invite the kind attention of the Commission to the order of 
the Baroda Government, the object and aim of which are highly laudable and worth follow¬ 
ing. * The order runs as under 

“ Orders have been frequently issued wite the object of encouraging the local manu- 
^cturers in the State for tbe^ purcbm of articles manufactured by individual factories for* 
use of ^ate Departments, but as an uniform standard being found necessary to be fixed * 

' , I, H M43-128 
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with a view to encourage the indigenous art and industry, the following regulation is sanc¬ 
tioned, and it is hoped that this regulation will be given entire effect to by every deport¬ 
ment :— 

(1) The Dir^tor of Commerce and Industry should prepare a list of articles manu¬ 
factured in the State; any alterations and additions in the art and indusitythe 
State'effected after the preparation of the list should be published in the new list 
with modifications. 

(2) A copy of the list after publication should he furnished to every department of the 

State. 1 ;. 

(3) Every department of the State must purchase the requirements, so far as avail¬ 
able, from the factories of the State, but if there is a material difference in price, 
quality or manufacture, thoie is no objection to buy those articles from outside, 
after sanction as specified in the following clause is obtained. 

(4) If it is not possible to purchase articles manufactured in the factories of the State 
for any particular reason stated in the Srd clause there is no objection to purchase 
articles from outside after sufficient ground is shown of so doing and after the 
sanction of the Dewan is obtained. A copy of the grounds on which it may be 
determined to purchase the articles from outside, along with a copy of the Dewan’s 
order thereon, may he sent to the Director of Commerce and Industry. 

(oi If the Director of Commerce, after examining the list, finds any defects or 
inferiority in quality in the articles manufactured in tho State, he should bring it 
to the notice of the owner of the factory and help him to improve upon it. 

(0) Every department should send a list of their likely requirements to the Director 
of Qpmmerce at the beginning of every year. The Director of Commerce should 
examine the.so lists and should inquire if tliojprticles.mentioned therein are likely 
. • to be manufactured in tliis State. Such li^ should be published every year for ,, 
the infornfation of the public. - 

(7) , The goods required for the departments of the State should be purchased as far' 
as possible through the merchants of the State only. The responsibility of en-, 
forcing the regulation accordingly will lie on the chief officer of the Department.”'/ 

] submit the following further suggestions for consideration :— 

Spirit for use in industrial purposes should be free of duty, and if this conceim^ 
were granted the following new industries in which the spirit is chiefly used are 
likely to be successful:— ’ * 

(a) Manufacture of perfumed spirit. 

(b) Making of denatured spirit for burning and motive power. 

(cj Making of furniture polishes and lacquers. 

(d) Making of tinctures, extracts, liniments, liquors and spirits for medical 

(ei As a solvent for medicinal drugs and manufacture of alkaloids ^rom vege^ 
table drugs and certain other chemicals. 

if) Making essences for syrups and lerated waters. 

(g) For manufacture of ether and chloroform. 

</i) Manufacture of (sjlours. 

Duty on spirits contained in tho bond fide medicinal preparations should be 
charged at a lower rate than that charged on potable spirits. 

Rectified spirit should be allowed to be used as a solvent, or as a crystallizing 
medium or as a washing liquid in the manufacture of chemicals, drugs, colours, 
synthetic perfumes, natural perfumes, etc., under the control of a Government 
officer, such products, if containing spirit, in the form (rf spirit, when coming 
out of the factory, to pay usual duty. 

Rectified spirit and absolute alcohol for the bond fide use of colleges, schools, and 
research laboratories, and other'educational institutions may be given duty free 
on a requisition being made by the head of any such institution to the Gtevem- 
ment. 

J?or denaturing spirit .for uses as fuel, power and for manufacturing purposes, 
cheap denaturants produced in the country may be used; such denatorantm lp 
poisonous and incapable of being separated from* the denatured spirit by 
means and to have such distinct smell as cannot be removed by usual ffleww 
as can distinguish denatured spirit from undenatured one by smell . ‘ h" 


( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 4 ,> 
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in cases where the usual denaturants are imsuitable for any particular manufacture, 
^Mcial denaturing agents may 5e allowed as suggested by the Departmental Committee on 
Industrial Alcohol in their report submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in April 
1906. .. 

!* ' Jponfeiusion ^—I have the honour respectfully to bring to .your serious notice the fact 
that we have been representing our difficulties for the last 4 (four) years, but much to our 
regret, our representations have not received any consideration so far. The suggestions 
suWitted require removal of fiscal regulations which act as impediments to the grqjvth of 
jpur industry, and which can be removed without the least danger to the Government 
'revenue, and in view of the declared policy of the Government to encourage Indian indus¬ 
tries we trust cmr suggestions will receive due, fair and prompt consideration, so as to facili¬ 
tate our business and secure our interests in competition with foreign importers. 

OuAL Evidenck, 28th Novembeu 1917 

Mr. 6. A? Thomas. — Q. When did you write this evidence?— A. In January 1917. 

Q. I think some of your difficulties have been removed since then?— A. Out of 
sever^ difficulties enumerated in my written evidence, only one difficulty is partially 
removed, i.e., permission for denaturing spirit in our factory at Baroda under the Baroda 
Government supervision is granted, but facility lor exporting to any part of British India 
Jirectly from our factory is not granted. 

Q.’ Is not rectified spirit for industrial purposes free of duty?— A. The Government 
jf India have authorized the remission of the existing excise duty of Ks. 11-4-0 per proof 
;?allon on locally manufactured rectified spirit used for industrial purposes, but’ this con- 
jession has not been made to apply to wastage of spirit in the processes for the production 
of articles which would be liable on importation to spirit duty under items 84, 35, 86 of 
Schedule II of the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act IV of 1910, thereby prohibiting the 
existing Indian industries in item 84 perfumed spirit, in item 85 liqueurs, cordials, mixtures 
and other preparations confaining Spirit, in item 3<i all other sorts of spirits, i.e., including 
pharmaceutical preparations containing spirit. British manufacturers tare allowed on fhese 
preparations remission over 3 per cent, more spirit than actually exported. Thus the con¬ 
cessions granted are partial and cannot serve any purpose in case of industries ip existence 
at present in India. 

Q. Is not the duty on your denatured spirit 71 per cent ?— A. No duty is charged 
fin locally manufactured denature<l spirit, but 7| per cent, is charged on denatured spirits 
upBd only in pharmaceutical preparations. 

Q. Those two are the main difficulties?— A. Yes. 

Q. You want to have a warehouse within the railway limits of Baroda?— A. Yes. 

■ *Q. Has not' that yet been given to you?— A. No. 

Q. Have you not received any reply from the Govc*rnment on the subject?—,4. We 
have been asked to ascertain whether the Railway Company will grant us a site for the con¬ 
struction of a warehouse within the railway limits of the Baroda Station. We addressed a 
letter to the Railway Company and the reply we got was that we should forward our applica¬ 
tion through the Darbar of Baroda for this purpose. We forwarded our application through 
the Darbar of Baroda and the Darbar of Baroda addressed a letter in this matter 
through the Resident at Baroda Camp stating that the land in the Baroda territory 
is ceded to the British Government with a view to foster and develop home indus¬ 
tries and that they would not object to a site within railway limits being given to our 
Company as a special case and on the understanding that the rent, if any, which the Rail¬ 
way authorities may charge for the occupation thereof is credited to the State. I do not 
know further about it. 

Q. You are in a fair way to get what you want there?—.4. Yes; so far as the ware¬ 
house within the railway limits at Baroda. 

Q. So two difficulties have been removeu and one is in the process of being removed. 
—A. When the bonded warehouse is given to us at Baroda, there will be no difficulty for 
importation of duty-paid spirits and spirituous articles into any part of India direct from 
our factory. 

Q. If you get that, there is nothing else to complain about?— A. ^ We have to compete 
with foreign spirits. It has for long been the policy of Government that the excise duty on 
all articles manufactured from spirit other than ordinary potable country spirit shbuld be 
the same as customs duty and a minimum strength has been imposed on perfumed spirit. 
At a rebate or allowance of M. per proof gallon on plain and of 5d. per proof gallon on com- 
poaRded spirit is given in the United Kingdom on all spirits exported, it would seem to 
fidiow that to put Indian manufacturers in a position of equality, the excise duty should 
fall s hor t of the customs dv\ty by similar amounts. In other countries it is probable that 
allowances are granted. By the present customs system of charging duty, import 
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spirits are unduly favoured to the extent shown above. The net result is tius:—While 
foreign as well as Indian spiiit miwiufacturers have to pay apparently the same tariff rate 
duty, foreign firms get a rebate of 3d. per proof gallon for plain and Tid. per proof gailon , 
for compounded spirits as well as an allowance of 8 per cent, in alcohol exported as 
perfumes, tinctures, etc., for rebate purposes. It is obvious then that foreign ffri&’aflSb,, ' 
not in the same jwsition but enjoy material advantage over Indian competitors. As all 
the British excise regulations are enforced in India, Indian manufacturers of spirits fmr 
perfumes, tinctures, etc., are entitled to tlie same rebate rules, because the extra manu¬ 
facturing cost entailed by them is to he borne by Indian firms too. In fact, compared with 
British and foreign firms, Indian firms are at present in tlie same position in which 
British firms found themselves in 1860 in comparison with foreign fkins supplying spirits 
to United Kingdom. To put them on an equal footing the British Parliiunent granted the 
rebate of 3d. luid 5d, The diflficnity felt by British fines then is felt by us now, and hence'< 
we ask for a similar solution by keeping the cnstoins duty higher than excise duty to that 
extent. We imi.st be placed in the same pwition us foreigners. 

President.—Q. You state here that the difficulty with you is that you have to be in 
Baroda and not in British territory.—.1. We have our registered office in Bombay, end 
Baroda is a branch, so we are in British territory. The question of excise control and 
jurisdiction can be solved by giving us a bonded warehouse in railway limits of the Baioda 
Station, as we have agreed to construct a bonded warehouse at our cost and also have agreed 
to pay Rs. 1,800 per yi'ar for the px])cnBes of the stuff to be maintained for excise control 
at this warehouse. 


Q. I do not think, us a Commission, we should ie))ort against that particular difficulty 
because it takes us to local eonditioiis.—.4. It is not local as local excise duty is not charged 
on our spirits, but Indian tariff rate duty is made applicable to our spirit by Imperial 
Govermnent, so it is Imi)erial duty and not local excise duty with wliich we are concerned. 


' Q. But the circumstances are local. Wo could not rtqwrf on this particular case un¬ 
less'it 18 a t\q)icul cpse.—.4. It is a typical case so far as industrial alcohol is concerned, ' 
for the. whole of India and many Indian industries are dependent upon the cheap produc¬ 
tion and supply of industrial alcohol. 

Mr. C. E. Idw'.—Q. Do you know at what price .lava produces commercial spirit?-^ 

A. I'do not know of their cost price. 

Q. Do you know what it is made from?—.1. It is made from molasses. ^ 

Q. It is made from a waste product of sugar manufacture which they previously 
to throw into the rivers?—.4. Yes. '*■ 


Q. Do you know what happens to the. corresponding product of the sugar indnsti^^^ 
this country?—.4. It is eaten by tlu' people in the form of gur. * . ~ 

Q. ;\nd you are eating in this country what -lava jieople were previously throwing ^ 
away, and do you think it is likely that you will be able to make it us cheaply as Java?— A. 
Yes, we havi^ mowru fiowers in great abundance in forests, which has equally high per¬ 
centage of sugar in it and which is procurable at a very idieap rate, sometimes even by 
paying the cost of colk'ction from the forests. 


(J. What raw materials do you use?—.1. Mowra and coal. Wo use largely firewood. 
We get both mowra and firewixid at a very cheap rate from the ueare.Bt forests of Baria, 
Pauch Mahals, Chhota Ibiejiur, Baroda State and Alirajpur. As regards mmcra, 1 Have 
read the report of the IndustiK^s and Commerce Department of His Highness the Kizam’s 
Dominions in whiidi it was stated that mowm was thrown away and allowed to waste in 
forests as they could not find market for this forest product. If railway facilities are given, 
we would import from there paying only the cost of collections fo poor people. 


Q. You say, " We shall get them cheaper from other ports of India where they sre 
found in abundance.” Why did you not jnit up the factory near the pl8(;e where it is avail¬ 
able'.'— A. When the crop of mourn fiowers from forests nearest our factory is not found' 
in abundance, we could very well import from such distant places, in case of emergency if 
we have transport facility. With light- railwny freight and nominal price if we»get moma 
from places where the seasonal crop is found in abundance, why should we nOt .utilize it? 

Q. You put your place of business a long way from where coal is, and in a place wheM 
there is not sufficient raw material, and it seems to me that your complaint as to railway 
charges is to some extent prejudiced thereby.—A. We have located our factory at a pi«» 
where we have more than sufficient quantity of firewood; so much in abundance tlmt our 
part is meeting the demand of some of the, mills in Ahmedabad, and as regardetraw 
materials, i.e.. mmora floWers, we have large forests near ouf factory from which we ^w 
mowra flowers for our requirements, and over and above ouj requirements, these forests 
aVi^ supplying moicra flowers to Surat and Uran distilleries in Bombay. 
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D& 70 a 086 firewood or coal?— A. We use bo&. If coal is available at moderate 
rate,>e nae coal and in time of coal Bcarcity we use firewood. • 

Q. I Boppose yon have considered this point, that there are two classes (rf manu- 
fadtqira^^ia Inmar people who make commercial spirit and people who use it in their manu- 
Gfotorce?—/I. Tes, we have considered this point and we have two departments in our 
concern, (1) distiUery and (2) pharmacy. In distillery department we manufacture and 
supply industrial alcohol to the trade. In pharmacy department we use alcohol for the 
Duun^actnre of medicines, perfumery, alcoholic beverages, etc. We have a large demand 
in b<^h the departments and the whole of our output can be consumed by Ahmedabad and 
parts north of it if we have not to send our spirits and spirituous preparations to Bombay 
tmder excise rules', and u we are allowed to keep Baroda warehouse as the distributing centre 
for.aQ our spirituous products. 

President. — Q. If you wish to put up the price of imported alcohol, you will hit the 
people who mBk» use of it very largely and you will render them unable to compete with 
the other people who import varnish and other things?— A. What we want is to put Indian 
manufacturers on a footing even approaching to equality with European exporters of spirits 
and spirituous preparations. Both the allowances and the surtax aim at the same purpose 
which is not to put the Indian producers of spirits in a position of advantage as compared 
with their foreign or colonial competitors, but to save them from being placed in a position 
of disadvantage. In imposing a heavy duty on Indian spirits, it is necessary at the same 
time to impose on their manufacture restraints designed to prevent any spirit from escaping 
the duty. These restraints have the effect of appreciably increasing the cost of manufacture, 
and in consequence the burden of the duty on the Indian producers of spirit is not adequately 
measured by the figure of the duty alone, but must be measured by that figure plus the 
figure by which the cost of manufacture is increased by the excise restrietions. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. —Q. You are an ex-officio Director? What do you^ mean by 
that?— A. The Company is .an incorporated one. It is a limited company having its* 
capital subscribed by shares. I am representing in the Board of Directors Managing .\geut 6 
and as such I have to watch the interest of th(' Managing .\gonts and wdtk with the Direc¬ 
tors of the Company enjoying the same rights as are enjoyed by the Directors, but other 
Directors are made to retire every year by rotation, but I am a permanent raetnber of the 
Board and have not to retire by rotation. 

i President.- — Q. Wovild it not bo advisable for yon to alter this printed statement of 
y 6 u» evidence in accordance witli your answers to Mr. Thomas which show that many of 
tfaiete difficulties that you had last year when you wrote this have disappeared?— A. I do 
BOt wish to alter my printed statement of evidence as the abolishing of ad, valorem duty of 
cent, (i.e., 2 annas per gallon on spirits as actually methylated) on locally 
mdOTactured denatured spirit does not put us on equal footing with British distillers, as 
in United Kingdom, where to put them on par, foreign Bj)irits have to pay a customs 
surtax of 5d. per proof gallon equivalent to about Sd. pen- gallon on tlie spirits as actually 
mettiylated. Like the British, we have also to compete with foreign spirits getting allow- 
jmee on exportation from their Governments. Hence a similar tax alone c^n put us on an . 
equal footing \rith foreign competitions. 

Q. You would rather let your written statement stand as it is?—4. I would like to 
keep it as it is. After I submitted ray written evidence I met’ with another difficulty. Our 
Agent at Karachi sent a consignment, of our spirituous preparations to Ludhiana. The 
Officer of the Punjab Government did not allow the sale of our products, but our 
Agent was ordered to take it back to Karachi. We submitted our case to the Bombay 
Oovemment, the Government of India and the Punjab Government. Bombay Govern¬ 
ment sent us a reply saying that under section 384 of the Punjab Excise Manual the import 
of Indian made foreign spirit cannot be allowed into the Punjab except that made at 
Messrs. Carew and Co.’s Rosa Distillery in the United Provinces and asked us to apply direct 
to Punjab Government. Punjab Government, when moved, replied that the 
Lieutenant-Governor regrets he is unable to relax the prohibition. The Government of 
Department of Commerce and Industry, replied that the matter is still under the con¬ 
sideration of the Government of India. This unexpected difficulty hae now been 
experienced by our Company and the market for our Indian products in Punjab is closed 
to us even though we pay Indian tariff rah' duty, while the market is open for spirits 
impewted from Java and Japan in Punjab. 

Q. You had difficulty in selling spirits for drinking purpMes. That has nothing 
whatever to do with industry.—4. Potable drinks are coming in large quantities from 
different countries, and there is no reason why we are not placed in the same position as the 
fotnigB cenmiries. 

We would like to see fess of H consumed, both foreign and Indian.—4. If drink¬ 
ing Is to be discouraged, importation of potable drinks from other countries must first of all ^ 
Ss ftoRjed, If foreigners are allowed to trade in this line freely, we do not see how drink- * 
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ing will be discouraged simply by stopping potable drinks manufactured in our disHBary, 
n you stop foreign imports, we shall close this department and shall opaa new iaduahnog 
in which spirit is chiefly used as enumerated in the latter part of my writtc u evidenise. 

Q- Which line will you-open?— A. A line in which industrial alcohol is 
largely. 

Q. There are difficulties in the way especially when you combine the sale of 
for drintog purposes?— A. We have ffistiUery and pharmacy departmeate wuckedc^i^ 
ma^ed m^pendently, and if our difficulties could be removea by separation of 

selhng dei^mente, we are quite prepared to separate these two departments on the 
suggested by the Government. . ou me noes 

rru P®™“™<^i®“ltie8intheway and attempts to tackle the diffictikes have 

The ca^ has been for a long time under the consideration, not only of this GovemmentSt 
of the Home Government too.— A. Indian manufacturers should be put on a footinc 
approaching to equality with European exporters of spirits and spirituous p^^JS 
that we can fairly compete with them. We went but a fair field of competition 
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Mb. Jamnahas M. Mehta, M.A., LL.B., Barmter-at-Lm>, BoHAay. ' 
WKirrEN Evidence. 

I am a Master of Arte and a Bachelor of Laws of the Bombay TTniv«T«if„ 1 n ■. 
the Bar in 1014. During in\’ stay in England for over a year and a\alf T had ' ’ > In* ^ 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. In London^! Ld 8neclron™Ii*“‘v 
knowing the difficulties and disabilities of Indian students. I was a member of^e^Pv 
Committee of the London Indian Association and was for somb time its Vice 
presided at a ineetin- of the Indian students held at Caxton Hall on the 8th Mav 1914 toTdoJ 

London rfnd fiad through them occasion to learn of the grievances otthafcW 
I was invited and gave evidence, both oral and ivritten before a. ai.K -ii, 
by the London Advisory Committee for Indian students With the anntvaTS'^ - 

Secretary of State for India on the 6th October 1913 “ to inouire intn^ftiixr Ff- ® 

Inns of Court and other public bodies which appeared to pr^ haJdlv ZinT^ 
and to present the report to the London Advisorj'Committee and to ita ® ^ 

generally into the complaints of the Indian students.” accretion to inquire 

I "lithe Honorary Secretary of the Indian Students’Friends’Society cstahliahaA ■ n I 

two years ago to watch, promote and safeguard the interests of Indit JaT a “I Bombay 
Kingdom. That Society addressed a memorial to His Excellicy the vSof C 
General in Council on tie ouestion of the nositimi nf Tn/lion .. • Governor 

™ th. mi J„ly 1916, . 4y .h»„t 1 S:'Z “rU ? ”■ "■» 1^8^. 

The only point on which 1 wish to give evidence before this Commission i« .■ 

of Indian students who go to England and other foreign countries for the nurll 
education. In 1899 the Indian National Congress uassed a “ puiiwses of technical 

^ce of technical education. It is indeed an hidisp^ensable preliLnar/tot'S^® 
tries in this country ; ever since then both the Lvernment anTtL ™ ^ 

mweasing attention to that subject. It is recognized that India by virtte of its w'''' 
able stores of raw materiais affords a splendid field for industrial entArlV* vast and lUinat- 
shy, can be induced if a sufficient return is fairly assured Labour is cheln J capW, though 
has befen found by experience that all these advantages are unrvJlil ^.u"^ P 
experts can be brought into the field to organs,TnZ ^ 1 

industries on the latest scientific methods, Wy an indMtrv has fS ®a«u&ctui% 
want of trained technical experts. To remedy this sJato Sn™ f ” “ “S^^hing ffil 
for impartmg technical education in schools in India itself. *Buf it 
18 wanted is not a class of trained mechanics but experts who have received the^wl^ 1 ^“* 
education and training. Government has started a svstem of i i. , soimtifio 

suggested by the S.mk Conference of Ifiot" L £ Inlmt 

to England as State scholars for the purpose of being trained as av ^ ^youths have goUe 
mining and metallurgy, eleetrical «od meXnl a^d 

technxa! education, both theoretical and practical. Others have cone aA^ ^tonchw of h%ii«f 
have been sent by philanthropic associations or individuals to foliT ** o'™ «35p«mse or 

the M .8 yL. »»,ly .t 

•Notprinted. ' ~~ ' V“-~—__' 
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left Indi» for,technical edaoition, and from the tesults solar obtained, some general condusions 
are lairfy dednoible. It has been found V experience that quite a large number of youths 
go to for^ countries without any jBxed idea as to what thqr want to study and without bdi^ . 
S eqttpped with the ^general knowledge and training bhat is eraential in most cases; nuc is ft* 
always tekea into wnsidocation whether India aSords a seo^ for the emdoyment of yott^ 
t',; men who retom after hnuhmg their eductftibn. Some go merely out of (pamoor invol^ ih, i: 
- behig (Sdueated in a foreign Itmd. In this Way a targe element of speculation has been iatxb-' 

. ^med-aiding in disappomtments and failures which could well have been aToide«L '' 

When students who go to Engird at their own cost miscalculate or allow speculative eon* ' 
'sideratiais to*aflect their course of conduct with res^t to this question and wl, they injure 
\ i dhsmselveB only f but if scholars who are sent at public cost are not properly selected and they 
-Itil, the loss falls on the public purse. In future, therefore, those who are sent to England or 
other places as State scholars for tedhnical education should be selected with greater care than 
'■i^h^g been' hitbbrto taken ; in particular-' 

(1) No scholar should be sent who has not had a sufficient genera! education and who is 
not equipped with a fair amount of elementary knowledge of the subject he is sent 

• to study. 

(2) The grant of State scholarships should be confined to those industries whose develop- 
. ment is being arrested for want of technical knowledge. No scholarship should be 

granted for industries on the bare probability of their being established on the return 
of the student unless the Government arc willing and ready to perform the experiment 
themselves. 

(3) It should be clearly laid down that no State scholar shall be eligible for service under 

Government unless that has been one of the conditions on which he has been sent 
out. . 

(4) The period for which the scholarships are granted should not generally be loss flian 

three years : it may be more where circumstances require. , ’ ’ 

(5) The amount of scholarship should be increased by at least f-bO a year. 

But even if all these precautions are taken, the moneys spent after technicad and industrial 
education in England will be in many cases wasted unless and until Government take particular 
cate, not <»ly as regards their own scholars, but with respect to every Indian student in Great 
Britain that ample facilities for practical training in factories and workshops shall be provided 
for all Iirdian students who are willing to avail themselves of such facilities and who are other¬ 
wise properly qualified. It has been a most disheartening circumstance that scores of young 
Indians, who have at considerable self-sacrifice gone to England for technical education, find 
themselves imable to secure facilities for practical training either through race prejudice or trade 
jealous} or through some similar cause, and the disappointment and heart-burning caused 
by this state of things has resulted in much mischief which could and should have been avoided. 
Government in this respect have a duty which hitherto they have not fully discharged. 

It has been urged again and again upon the Secretary of State for India that he should move 
in this matter; but so far without success. Mere informal introductions will never succeed 
' unless the Secretary of State decides to make use of the most powerful weapon that he 
. possesses. Every year the Secretary of State purchases an enormous amount of stores, and it 
has been suggested to him that he should in placing orders for these stores make it a condition 
with the firm to which the order is given that it shall provide facilities for a given number of 
Indian students for their practical training in the factories and workshops. This is a most 
reasonable suggestion. The Indian students have again and again asked for it. Qovemmeuts 
of other countries have acted on that principle with good results. The sub-committee of the 
London Advisory Committee for Indian students which went into this question with the 
ap^oval of the Secretary of State for India has also made a similar suggestion. The Indian 
^ Industrial Conference has also twice endorsed that suggestion. The Morrison Committee on 
Btate Tedmical Scholarships has made a similar recommendation, and in fact that appears 
to be a most reasonable and practical solution of the question ; but the Secretary of State for 
‘i India has hitherto turned a deaf ear to it. Until the Government of this country starts tech- 
nologjoal and research institutes comparable with those in the West, it is the clear duty of those 
who represent India in England to endeavour to the best of their opportunities to get justice 
done to Indian students. The late Mr. Gokhale said that so long as England was responsible 
for the Government of India, Indian students hod every right to seek facilities for education 
there, and the whole country shares the view. I therefore suggest that in order to fecilitate the 
practical training of Indian students in factories and workshops in England, the Secretary of 
State should, while placing orders for stores for India, give preference to firms which, all other 
things being equal, are prepared to take up a certain number of Indian students in their 
factories for practical training.* 

{Mr. J.il.MeKta did not give oral evidence^ 
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Mh, G. a. Gammie, F.L.S., Imperial Gottm Specialist. 

Written Evidenoe. 

Statement on Cotton in India. 

Indigenous Cottons. —Until 1877 the botany of Indian cottons was very imperfeotly 
understood, all the varieties being taken as belonging to one or two species which WMe roi^;hly 
distinguished by the presence or absence of fuzz on the seeds. In this year thft Itajian Botany^ ' 
Todaro, who grew the varieties he described, laid the foundation of our piftisent ksowled^ie 
of the Indian cottons. ^ 

Some years ago, with the aid of this invaluable classification, a detailed survey of 
cottons of India was undertaken by me, under the auspices of Mr. J. Mollison, the first InsgeoV*!^ ; 
General of Agriculture in India. 

It was found that the Indian cottons could be broadly arranged under the folElWiagi* 
botanical typos :— ** 

{a) The red flowered perennial Indian tree cottons {Gossypium Arboreum) which, now 
only occur sporadically, having been abandoned on account of their low yield and their 
perennial nature, rendering them particularly susceptible to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
attacks of insects and fungi. 

(») The red and pink flowered annual derivatives of the above {Gossypium Sanguinemn),. 
These are confined to certain parts of the Punjab. The Multan cotton of the trade belongs 
to this type and good judges pronounce it to be of superior quality. 

(c) ^ The yellow flowered perennial Indian tree cottons (Gossypium ObtusifoUum). These 
are confined to the noithem parts of Gujerat and in the Coimbatore and adjoining tracts of 
the Madras Presidemty, whore it exists in conjunction with a perennial American cottonrHfdio 
Bourbon. As,in Gossypium Arboreum so also in Gossypium ObtusifoUum its perennial 

and continuous liability to insect and fungus diseases militate against ite ejctensioat .,,,^*''. 
importance, from a scientific point of view, lies in the fact that it is possibly the paiff^ .ftanl ,, 
which all our indigenous cottons have originated. " 

Its derivatives may therefore bo taken as— ** , . , 

(d) The Gossypium Ilerbaceim group. In Gujerat this produces the fine Navasari, Surat 
and Broach cottons. From Broach northwards it exists in a variety of inferior types. In 
the Southern Mahratta Country it produces the Kumpta cotton and in northern, western and 
partially in southern Madras it produces the northerns, westerns and partly Tinnies (Vppam), 

(e) The Gossypium Indimm group which provides the Bani, Hinganghat, Jari {Khandosh 
Jaii), Yerrapatti, Barsi, Karkeh and other strains in the Nizam’s dominions and Tinny (Karan- 
gani). Owing to its low yield and poor ginning percentage this fine cotton is being n^idly 
supplanted by inferior but more productive and remunerative varieties. 

(/) The Gossypium Negkclum group, which is the dominant species extending over the 
remaining cotton areas in India, such as Sindh, Punjab, United Provinces, Rajputana, Central 
India, Central Provinces, Khandesh, Bombay Deccan and Kathiawar. This exists in two 
parallel series, one with yellow flowers and better cotton Gossypium Neglectum, true, the other, 
with white flowers and inferior cotlon—Gossypium Neglectum —variety Rosea. The latter, on 
account of its high yield, hardiness and general remuncrativeness, is steadily supplanting the 
yellow flowered sorts. This is unfortunate as it moans a marked deterioration, in quality of 
Indian cotton over the greater extent of its area, but imtil the superior varieties attract prices, 
more compatible with their quality they arc bound to remain in disfavour. Looking at It 
from the point of view of profit to the cultivators only. Agricultural Departments "m ths' 
provinces concerned are distributing pure seeds of these inferior white flowered cottons. 

Prom Bengal and eastern side of the United Provinces another type exists— 

(g) Gossypium Intermedium. In the trade the cottons derived from these do not'seenlli 
to be distinguished from Bengals derived from Gossypium Neglectum. 

In the hill tracts of Assam and Chittagong a close relative of Gossypium Neglectum-^ 

(h) Gossypium Cemuum, characterized by its enormous bolls, in its purest form—the Kil 

of the Garo Hills—seems to be known commercially only as an adjunct in the manu&otuff of 
woollen materials. * 

, , ‘ In Burma the bulk of the cottons appear to be of tlye Neflcetum type which 
(AtWards into China. 
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For a Iffief summary of our pre^t position in the work of improvement in Indian cottons 
Vi may say that— 

(1) Although the idea of having long standing plantations of tree cottons appeals to the 
magination, good reasons have been given why they cannot -and should not be cultivated. 

(5) There is^a hojMiful future for the annual red flowered cottons of the Punjab. 

(3) In Herbaceums there is a tendency (which should be discouraged at all costs) to 
lupplant superior varieties either completely or by admixture of inferior types. For instance, 
n Gujerat, much harm is being done by the mtroduction of Ghogari, an inferior Herbaceum 
)f good yield and high ginning percentage. At the same time it has been proved in Gujerat 
md the Southern Ms^ratta Country’that Herbaceum, even in its most appreciated forms, is 
japable of being wnsibly improved by selection. Quality, accompanied by length of staple, 
was for long the single aim of the department, until it l^came influenced by the desire of 
ncreased percentage of cotton to seed which is the particular obsession of the trade in India, 
la striving to rnieet the desire for increased percentage the quality of some selections have 
ilkady deteriorated. 

• (4) In Neglectum, which is everywhere a jumble of forms, the very worst Eosea or Neglectum 
Roseurh has been selected by the cultivators on account of the greater profit realized from it. 
?ome of the finer constituents of the mixture, give cotton quite equal to that from the best ,* 
Uerbacemi, and if the trade choose to have these developed they must pay a better price for 
them. • 

(5) In Ivdieum, Bani or Hinganghat, the low yield rales it out. 

r (6) Throughout India, improved varieties of good staple could easily replace those of 
inferior quality if only some guarantee be given that the cultivators would not be the lopers 
by the exchange. There are many practical difficulties in the way but the method of holding 
certified auctions as arranged by the department in Bombay points the way out of one 
difficulty, and much in the shape of help in this direction can also be expected’and is already 
ixercised by agricultural associations and co-operative societies. , 

Fweign varieties of Cotton acclimatued in India. * 

From the yery inception of the idea to use India as a source of supply of qjtaple cotton it 
has .been tacitly assumed that the indigenous cottons were so intrinsically wortHless that no 
one' ever ^rew out the suggestion that they could be used to meet the finer requirements of 
foreign odmmprce, and efforts were systematically directed towards the establishment of 
exotic (mtfojis of American origin by American methods. These have been tested, at long 
intervals^ throughout the cotton tracts and, in many instances, beyond them. The majority 
of the results were disastrous and in the end it was taken as proved that acclimatized Upland 
Georgian and New Orleans could only be grown as a dry ground crop in the Southern Mahratta 
Country of Bombay. It was also accepted that they would thrive as irrigated crops in Sind, 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Of late years—Muri-j-an upland acclimatized in Chota 
Nagpur, has met with a moderate amount of favour as a crop in wilt infested areas of the Central 
Provinces ar.d in the south of Madras—Cambodia—an upland from Cochin China, gave remark¬ 
able results under irrigation and would have become a perennial source of supply of the much 
desired staple cotton had not the invcGuate method of adulteration rained its reputation. 

Only one American tree cotton—Bourbon—has kept a footing iv. India, as a field crop 
in admixture with Nadam in Coimbatore and sporadically in temple gardens throughout the 
country to supply sacred threads sp.m from its cotton. Of the many more that have been 
tried, all failed everywhere, being no more proof against disease and insects than the indigenous 
tree cottons. 

To sum up the principal results of the attempts to acclimatize exotic cottons in India, 
we see that— 

(1) There are only certain parts of India suitable for exotics and these parts are indicated 
mainly by their facilities for irrigation, in particular Sind, Punjab, United Provinces and 
parts of Madras. Two acclimatized sorts— Bhu.i a,v.d. Cambodia--can be grown also as dry 
crops in the Central Provinces, Southern Mahratta Country and probably throughout the 
cotton tracts generally. The upland Georgian and New Orleans have been acclimatized slid 
grown as dry crops for many years past in the Southern Mahratta Country. 

(2) One important fact that has emerged from the researches of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is that upland Georgian, a hairy plant, is far hardier, freer from disease and has better 
cotton than the smooth New Orleans, which is subject to insect attack, is less hardy and has 
inferior cotton. 

The bulk of American cotton now grown in India is therefore upland Georgian, although 
prinarily it consisted of an intimaro mixture of this with New Orleans. , 

(3) Foreign tree cottons are no more satisfactory than the indigenous, and they are not 
■cultivated, excepting Bourbon, which has already been mentioned. 

(Mr. Qammie did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 348. 

3fE. Karimbhoy Adamjee Peerbhoy, Partner, Sir Adamjee Peerbhoy and Son$, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. Is the leatlicr tanuing industry in a satisfactoiy and a prosperolis condition ?— 
A. I slimild think not, in normal times. At the present time owing to the abnormal demand 
(Tcatcd by tlie war, the industry is in a flourishing condition, but this is only a transient con¬ 
dition. Tlie-tanning is mostly carried out by the primitive methods, and the “ bag-tanned ” 
quality thereby obtained is necessarily inferior. 

Q. 2. If not, what are its difficulties or disabilities ?— A. In normal tiines, the English 
market on various occasions makes so low offers for leather tanned in this country that it leaves 
no other alternative to the exporting tanners here than to acicept them at a ruinous sacrifice in ,, 
pre.ferencc to getting them back from England or incurring heavy warehousing rent there. 
The Indian tanners have not a suitable agency in India to make them firm offers here beforbt 
expoit. 

Q. 3. In wliat way can the.se difficulties or disabilities be removed ?— A. The only 
suggestive way to cure the present disabilities would be to export tanned leather on firm offers 
or to set up in this country an agency w'hich, under proper control, would buy up, at fair prices, 
the available tanned leather for export. Then, again, to improve, the quality of the-leather 
now turned out the men in the “ bag-tanning ” habit should be brought up to do “ pit-tanning.” 
Tliis would enable them to fetch better offers for their turn-out and open their eyes to better 
possibilities; for art of pit-tanned leather useful articles, such as durable beltings, can be 
made ; no doubt, the bag-tanned leather admits sometimes of beltings being made from it, 
but these beltings invariably fail to answer their purpose and arc not at all durable. From 
pit-tanned leather, tanned and curried in the countiy. beltings equal to, if not better than, 
foreign beltings c.-in be niade. 

• • 

Q. i. Is there’any particular question in connection with this industry that you con¬ 
sider iniportant enough to be investigated by the Indian Industrial Commission'?— A. The 
que.stion worth wliilc to bi 5 investigated is the paucity of the factory-type tanning industry 
in the (muntrv. The existing factories, which barely count one for each province, are prac¬ 
tically neglected by the State in favour of a single factory at Cawnpore, If the State wduld 
uniforridy jsitroniso tlic factory industry, it would stimulate the growth of factories. The 
provincial Governments should look to the industry in their orvn respective provinces to supply 
them their requirements, and the Govtirnment of India should invite supplies from all the 
provinces and bring about a healthy competition. 

Q. 5. Is there any other indu.strial question of general interest that you wish to suggest 
for the consideration of the Commission t—-A. I would suggest that, with a view to develop 
the industry in this country^- « 

( 1 ) a hmvy duty be imposed on cxj)ortf' of raw hides. 

( 2 ) a protective tariff be levied on all leather manufactured imports from foreign markets; 
and 

(.3) an agency under proper control be established to buy all available tanned leather at 
fair prices and export. 

Q. 6. Do you wish to give evidence, cither written or verbal, before the Commission ?— 
A. 1 should like, to send in my written evidence, and would amplify it by verbal evidence if found 
nece.s.sary. 

• 

Q. 5. What are your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to 
existing or new industries :— 

( 1 ) money grants-in-aid; 

( 2 ) bounties and subsidies; 

(3) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 
Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed rat^; 

(4) loans, with or without interest; 

(5) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system; * 

( 6 ) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public subscrip¬ 
tions of capitals; . ■ 


The Police, Excise, Customs and similar other Provincial liepartments ought to draw their tnppBet. from 
the industries in their own respective provinces, , ’ 

The requirements o£ thq. Military and similar other Imperial departments should be drawn from Ute entir* 
qeld of the industry in India and not from one favourite source to the exclusion of all others. 
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(7) guaranteed or preferential Gorernment purchase of products for li 
and 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the profits o'f new* undertakings fro 
* and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in a 
Q. 6. In which methods of Government assistance should there be Govf 

or supervision ?—What should be the form of such control or supervision,—e, 
audit or appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the 
which direct assistance lasts.—^4. The patronage of Government would mat 
industry, and whenever the products of the industry can be utilized by Gover 
Government shbuld buy to the largest extent possible and should have the pr 
purchase of those products. They should strictly guard against monopolies 
be avoided, and should encourage local industries whenever they exist as muc 
their power. , 

Q. 8. In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer i 
what stage should pioneer factories be either closed or handed over to privat 
companies ? What limits and restrictions, if any, should be imposed on tin 
successful pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises ?— A 
might pioneer industries in India, i.e., those industries not already in existci 
starting of which sufficient public capital is not forthcoming, and as soon as thi 
they should be handed over to the public. When Government find that suifi 
taken in the industry to enable the public to invest money in industry, they e 
from the enterprise which they might well then leave to capitalists to carry out 
Q. 13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Governm 
ing with existing or discouraging fresh private enterprise ?— A. When an im 
careful inquiry should be made, and if it is found that it is failing for want of ( 
such aid should be extendod»to it. If a remedy cannot be found to run it succ 
permanent Government aid, then Government might buy such an industry oV' 
Q 15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical ■ 
provided by Government to industrial enterprise ?— A. In my opinion, th< 
seientific aid provided by Government is not sufficient; there should bo a technu 
institute established in the towns in which industries exist or in their vicinity s 
the study of the industries near by. 

Q. 16. What is your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable b 
by local industries from researches conducted by Government departments ?— 
•not of any researches carried out by Govcsrnment concerning the leather indust 
Q. 17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be ) 
firms or companies ?— A. Conditions. —^At a reasonable remuneration. 

Q. 18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publicati 
of researches made by a Government jraid expert while attached to a priv 
A. Results of researches made by a Government expert while attached to a 
should not be published without the consent of the proprietors of the busines 
furrrished with the report of the expert and should have the option of charging 
of publication. 

Q. 29. If you thmk comracjclai museums should be developed and itrcre 
what suggestion have you to mdke regardmg their situation, arrangement am 
In every metropolitan town there should be a commercial museum worked 
from the indu^ries and managed by industrial representatives. 

Q. 30. What is yorrr experience or opinion of sales agencies or comrner 
the sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cotta, 
A. My opinion is that emporia should be established in all large towns for th 
sale of products of minor and unorganised cottage industries which are likely t 
The cottage industries could from time to time be investigated and reporte 
loaned by Government (as retpired) to the commercial museum. 

Q. 30-a. Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantagi 
ling exhibitions would be of advantage as they would bring unknowm produt 
of buyfes. Industrial exhibitions help to bring the producer and the consu mej 
and the awards given at such exhibitions encourage better production. 

Q, 32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage su 
if so, what should be the Government policy t~A. Government should encou 
■of yhib itinns. Their control need not go beyond appomting a Managing 
partly of Government officials, and partly of representatives of industries. 

Q. 33. What should b,e the nature of such exhibitions t—A. The 
Aim mainly at bringing sellers end buyers into contact, but they should in t 
popular. 
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Q. 34. Should trade yepresentatives be appointed to represent the whole of in 
Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries ? What should be the quahncatums of thew 
trade representatives? How shoo Id their duties be defined ?— A. There should be trade 
representatives in England aijd the Colonies for those products which are likely to bo sold 
there. These trade representatives should have knowledge and experience in •connection with' 
industries in India. They should travel from place to place and seek for openings for the sale 
of the products. 

Q. 35. In addition to these trade representatives, would it be, suitable in some cases 
also to have temporary Commissions for special inquiries ?— A. Yes. , rif special inquiries 
seem called for. ' 

Q. 36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 
— A. Not necessary when there are e.stablished emporia in the Provincial towns. 

P 

Q. 37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles, 
publish lists of the.se articles or exhibit them in commercial museums ?— A. Yes. Government 
might exhibit the articles used by them. There is apparently no reason why they should not 
also jmblish lists. 

Q. 3H. With relVreuce to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criti¬ 
cisms to oiTer regarding the working of the present rales relating to the purchase of stores by 
Govcnimout dejiartnients. Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves ?— A. 
Yes, Government patronage should be impartially dustributed. The tendency is to favour 
those who are msar tlie sourin' of patronage. The factories should be evenly patronised accord¬ 
ing to the capacity of eacli, and there .sliould be fair play and no favour. There is, for instance, 
the e.ji.se of a firm who have held the luonopolv for the supjily of boots, etc., etc., to Government 
for upwards oL3(') years. Even at this time of emergency, they are working day and night over 
berths and other leather articles, while other similar industiies ere only partially utilised oi not 
utilised'ut all and are suffering. 

Q.' 11(1. Wliat .suggestions have you to make for tlie development of any industry in 
which yoia.li,'iVe been actively concerned or interested ?— A. The development of any industry 
in Tuy opinion, among other things, depends upon the encouragement received from thelochl 
authority. What I mean is, that, if Goverunieut and other bodies were to give a preferential 
patronage to tJie factory-type industries in their own respective provinces rather than to crude 
articles of tlie .so-called ,shoj» manufacture, modern method.s and appliances will receive encour¬ 
agement, and factory-type industries will tend to develop. Patronage, moreover, should not 
be given to factories attached to large institutions, etc., such as liailway workshops which' 
have already sufficient to do. 


Add(>n(lum. 

I should like to add a few words regarding our experience of the want of encouragement 
accorded by Government to purely Indian concerns in the leather industry and the partiality 
(ILsjilayed for giving patronage to rival Er.rojiean firms in this country. 

The Western India Arm\ Boot and Equipment Factory (Sioii), Boinlmy, was started in 
1887, by our firm at the iiustaiioc and urgent request of the Government of India for their supplier 
of leather and leather art,ides, as no firm in those days would come forward to take the ri^k of 
sinking capita! in such an industry. 

, The-Factory began in a very .small way with u shed for the Guriy iug Department. 

The Factoiy was gradually augmented and improved by the addition of some hundreds 
of tanned pits, and department after department was fitted up. with costly and the most up- 
to-date machinery and appliances, at the 8Ugge,stion of Government from time to time at the 
cost of several lakhs of nipees. Professional tanners, curriers and other leather experts, who 
materially imjirovcd the training and attainments of the large local staff, were specially brought 
out from Europe. 

In spite of our enterprise and the admitted state of efifioieiicy to which the Factory had been 
brought and the considerable capital invested at the instance of and to meet the requirements 
of the Govenimfflit, the latter abruptly terminate.d their contract in 1,910, as a result of some 
small difference between ourselves and a certain officer who wished to impose certain condi- 
tions to which we demurred. This was done quite arbitrarily and without aedbrding us the 
consideration, such as a proper adjudication of the matter, to which we were entitled. Only 
just prior to this we had laid out about a lakh of rupees in improvements. For more than 16- 
years we supplied practically half of the whole requirements in leather of the Indian Army! 

Since then, as a lesult of our repeated representations to. Government on this behalf, a 
_ trial order for manufacturing articles was at length given, and these articles were supplied to- 
the entire satisfaction of Government. 
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'Wien war broke out I tos on the contment. I went to London and approached the India 
Qfilce, and the War OfiEioe, where I met the highest officials. They asked me whether we could 
manufacture saddles for immediate supply to Government, as the Government in England 
wantpd more saddlery and other things than what the Govei’nment of India had undertaken 
at that time to supply. 

On my undertaking to do so, the India Office wired the Government of India to inquire 
from our firm for saddlery, etc. This request was telegraphed several times, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India paid no attention to the repeated urgent requisitions of the India Office and, 
furthermore, even up to this time we have not been referred to on the subject. On the other 
hand, the order^or thaentire requirements over and above what the Harness and Saddlery Fac¬ 
tory could turn out, was placed with Cooper Allen & Co. This requisition, we believe, Messrs. 
Cooper Allen & Co. were unable properly to execute. 

The Factory commenced manufacturing Army boots long before the year 1900. The 
.firm before 1900 approached Government with a view to obtain a fair share of their orders for 
Army boots. This request was not complied with. At the time of the last Boer War, though 
Government were in need of Army boots and we approached Government, no order was giveji. 
The firm thereafter approacjied Lord Roberts, the then Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, 
and made an offer for an immediate supply of boots. This offer was accepted and the consign¬ 
ment of boots vras sent to South Africa with me as a member of the firm, Tliis consignment 
was accepted and gave satisfaction. 1 then left for England, approached the War Office in 
Loudon for the order of boots for which Government were in great need. A contract was uoarly 
settled, but on some technical ground it was referred to the India Office and they informed 
the War Office that as t}ie Factory was located in Bombay the contract could be given only 
by the Government of India. It was thus decided to lea.ve the matter to the Government of 
India to approach us to arrange for the supply. This order was secured antj sent to India on 
my initiative. But when the order came to this country, it was given to Messrs. Cooper Allen 
& Co., and no reference was‘made to us at all on tlie subject. Before this contract was plated 
with Cooper Allen & Co., mj^ firm approached Lord Ciirzon, at that time \Jiceroy and G6v(!rnor- 
General of India, explaiaing to liim fully as to the order from England, he then expressed his 
desire to visit and inspect our Factory, but other influences intervened and he yrtis taken to a 
competing Factory. His visit to our Factory was avert.ed and never paid. ' * 

Soon after this event, the ten years’ contract—an abnormally long period--of Messrs. 
Cooper Allen & Co., was drawing to a close. We represented this matter to the Government of 
India who informed us that tenders would be invited. But in spite of this’ before any tenders 
_could bo invited, a further ten years’ contract was given to Cooper Allen &. Co. We represented 
the matter to Lord Sydeiffiam, late Governor of Bombay, who very kindly advised us to send 
him a petition on the subject, in the meantime visiting our Factory as an encouragement of a 
neglected industry in his Presidency. Wc petitioned him in the due course and he forwarded 
our petition to the Government of India with strong roccflnmendations and personally took 
this matter up on his subsequent visit to Simla, but even then the influence of our rival firm 
was so groat that even the interest of so high a personage was of no avail to secure for us the 
bare justice of due consideration. 

Soon after, however, the Govcniment of India was foir.ed to call for tenders. These tenders 
were called in the year 1911. Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co. failed to follow the rules laid down 
for submitting tenders and their rates were higher than ours. There would have been a saving 
of nearly I'J lakhs and 25 tlmusand iiipees to Government if our tender bad been accepted. 
As a result of some mysterious influences which were brought to bear, fresh tenders were 
invited. Again our rates were lower ajid the saving to Government would have been in 
the same proportion. 

In the face of this and in spite of th<' ii igher rates, the contract was given t.o Messrs. Cooper 
Allen & Co. for another ten years. After the wur broke out during the first year or thereabouts, 
though we approached Government on the question of supplying boots, we had no satisfactory 
response with the exception of a very small order in 1915. Since then we have been asked to 
supply a,lakh of pairs only which have been supplied. 

When this order was in force we were in negotiation with Government for a further order 
and the terms of this order were settled and concluded. The Indian Munitions Board, to whom 
the msftter was transferred on its establishment, is now endeavouring to cut our order by one- 
third. The object of these attempts is unknown to us, but the result is to favour European 
manufacturers. In India there are various industrial centres where Army boots and such 
leather articles as Government require can be had, such as the Chrome Leather Factory at 
Madras, the Factory at Gwalior, a Factory at Cuttack and factories at other centres. The 
Carftipore European Factory supplying these articles to Government, we believe, are supply¬ 
ing about twelve times more ftian they did in peace time, and if even one-third of the supply 
entrusted to them were distributed among other industrial centres, the result would be 
appreciated, and the purely Indian industry would receive some share of the enoouragemeflt 
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it ought to get. At present it is languishing by reason of the neglect it sufEers (trough |»iy 
tiality shown for European manufacturers at Cawnpore. We are willing to rabmit to Wiy 
test of our capacity to turn out goods equal, if not superior, to those now enjoying the favour 
of the Grovernment departments concerned. „ 

In oonclu.sion, I desire to mention that when Sir Thomas Holland, the President of the 
Indian Industries Commission, itos transferred to the Munitions Board, I addressed a letter 
to him inviting him kindlv to pay a visit to our industries to judge of our resources for the supply 
of various requirements for war purposes. Perhaps he was too busy to find time to pay a visit 
to our Fac^tories, though he visited others near by. Had Jie done so, he would doubtless have 
been convinced of our having been moat unjustly treated, whereas we could'have been the 
means of .saving Government lakhs of nipces of public money. 

No. T. 850-1, Tent Factory, dated Bombay, 14th November 1917. 

From—Sir Adamjce Peerbboy and Sons, Proprietors of Adamjce Peerbhoy Tent” 
Factory, etc. ; 

To—The Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, Bombay. 

I represent the firm of Sir Adamjee Peerbboy & Sons, Proprietors of the Adamjee Peerbhoy 
Tent Factory, the Western Indian Army Boot and Ecpiipment Factory, the Adamjqe Peer¬ 
bboy Spinning and Weaving and Manufacturing Mill and the Matheran Steam Railway. Our 
firm was founded in 186.5, and ever since we have been Government contractors for tents, leather, 
and similar equipments for the Indian Army, nearly half the.se requirements, we may say, have 
alway.s b<'en met by us. We have built uj) a large industry in these respects in Bombay, and 
employ .several thousands of hands. We have throiiglumt given satisfaction to Government 
with our snpplie.s! During this war, however, we regret to say a (endency has been shown to 
fav^our European firms to the detriment of ourselves and the Indian industries in general. I 
haveyonfined myself, however, in the following statement to certain aspects of the matter whicli 
are speedily within my knowledge and which particularly affect the mdustries with which my 
firm has been connected and which it has largelj' created over a period of more than half-a- 
centurj'. ,1 wish it to be understood that nothing contained in my statement is to be regarded 
as of a confidential charaoter. Such matters which may be described as confidential Ihaye 
no desire to place before the Commis.sion. 1 have already put in my full evidence regarding 
the leather industry of the firm ; the subjoined statement refers to the tent tnanufacturing 
industry which affeet.s the mill industry, and I submit that the matters stated are of vital 
importance to the preservation and progress of this itidustiy. 

2. We supplied E. P. Private tents at our peace (mntract rate, viz., Rs, .378, while other 
Indian contractors increased theirs by about Rs. 20 per tent, and Cawnpore mills tendered 
supplies at about Rs. 400per tent. In the year 1916, when the mills saw that our supply was 
hatiipered, tiny commenced increasing their rates, and at present they are supplying these 
at Rs. 485. We have had to ask for an increase on onr original rate for E. P. Private tents, 
»«!., Rs. 400, on account of higher rates of cotlon and scarcity of dyes (we being the only firm 
in India who have been supplying buff and red coloured clotii tents), and this was granted us 
m January 1917, but, unfortunately, from this date only .300 tents have been accepted from us. 

3. We have on many occasions telegraphed to the Direertor of Ordnance Stores bringing 
to his notice the inferiority of tent.s and other materials supplied by the Cawnpore Mills which 
we happened to see in Bombay, but no notice was taken. We even asked him to give us on 
payment complete tents manufactured by tlie mills for our guidance, but this request was also 
refused. 

4. As long as experienced Arsenal officers were attached to the Bombay Depot for passing 
tents and other Military stores we 8upplie<l lakhs of rupees worth of stores, but, since the ap¬ 
pointment of an A. I. G. S., who was employed in Burma in a private firm dealing in wood and 
who is merely an Indian Army Reserve Officer, having absolutely no training or experience of 
textiles and no experience of Army tents, has been placed in independent charge of the inspec¬ 
tion and passmg of Army tents and hundreds of other Military articles required by the Ordnance 
Department from India and Overseas, now our supplies are hampered by him. We have com¬ 
plained that no experienced Arsenal officer wns ever deputed to inquire instead of men of the 
same calibre of those of whose experience we complain. The intention of all this seenis to be 
to patronise the Cawnpore Mills. We say this openly, because no fault is found with the tape, 
cordage and cloth which we supply to other mills and the contractors to be used by them, in 
the manufacture of tents, but when the same material is used by us and our tents are tend®ed 
for inspciction by the A. I. G. 8. at Bombay, they are not passed on the ground of diSerent alleged 
faults in this respect. At least 60 experienced Arsenal offi.cers,have, during 62 years, spbkm 
most favourably of our j;enta, but now inexperienced officers are entrusted with this work and 
their decision is held by the authorities to be unassailable. We'may mention that throughout 
.the South African and other wars we supplied the bulk ol the tents for the Army to the entire 




»ta&ctioi>. of the Department, and our aervioes Vere acknowledged by OeneKal TISace,* flje 
then Diteotor-Geneial of Ordnance, who deckred that, without oui assistenbe, thl tints fot 
South Africa could not have been supplied. , 

P. Other Indian contractors are buying cloth.tape and cordage krgelyfirom us and supidy 
tents satisfeotoiily to difierent Arsenals at Es. 400 per tent. But any request on the part of 
th^ contractors for more and larger orders is refused, while the Cawnpore Mills are favoured by 
being given higher rates and krger orders. The result is, that Government pays Es. 86 in excew, 
phu Es. 10 per tent, to bring them down to Bombay, and loading, unloading and other inci¬ 
dental charges. The higher rates paid to the Cawnpore Mills, viz., from Es. 400 to Es. 485, 
have been consistent^ supported by the Inspector-General, Stores, Cawnpore, who is not 
supposed to recommend the acceptance of such offers, but is merely an Inspecting officer and 
not an Executive officer. His recommendations m the interests of the mills have been conti¬ 
nually accepted in the face of the lower rates at which Indian contractors were ready to supply 
with one exception. In August 1917 th e Cawnpore Mills asked for an increase of about Es. 120 

• over their original price of 1914. The recommendation to accept this offer made by the Inspect¬ 
ing officer at Cawnpore was submitted to the Munitions Board, who bad then come mto 
existence, and, thanks to the Board, it was rejected. Tliis is an illustration, however, of 
what has been going on. Subsequently, however, the mills reduced their proposed rate by 
about Bs. 30, bringing the cost of an E. P. Private tent to Es. 485, an absurdly high price, and 
this was accepted. Obviously it was only due to the recommendation of this inexperienced 
Inspector that this high rate was accepted. 

6. It is notable, in addition, that the Cawnpore Mills are not supplying cloth of aniline 
dyes which we alone do. Our tents are manufactured from cloth for which aniline red dyes 
are used and are therefore more suitable, hygienic and comfortable for hot climates. Officers 
from France, Egypt, British East Africa and Mesopotamia, who have returned from the front, 
have frequently expressed this opinion to us. 

• * ♦ . 

7. We have observed that very inferior stuff, such as SuUeetahs, etc., made, o^ coir 

matting, canvas, hessian and other inferior stuff which arc against the Ordnance specification, 
instead of gunny double which every other contractor in India is supplying, is constantly 
tendered by the Cawnpore Mills and inspected by the Inspector there and arrives, iu Bombay. 
We have on more than one occasion telegraphed and written to the Director of Ordnance 
Stores pointing out the inferiority of the storc-spassed by the Inspector at Cawnpdre. A 
number of pins, poles and mallets w'ere scores of time found to be full of ghoonsand in such a 
broken and rotton condition that they had to be thrown away. If officers, who were at the 
Bombay Depfit and at the Docks, who have seen the above stores, were to be consulted, we 

* feel lure they would testify to this statement. If a surprise visit is paid to the Bombay 
Depfit, we feel sure that many articles in stores of Cawnpore Mills and inspected and passed 
by the Lispeotor at Cawnpore will be found contrary to the specification and much inferior 
than what is supplied by a dozen other centres of the Orduwnce Department. 

8. There are at Eawalpindi, Ferozepore, Delhi, Agra and Allahabad long-standing 
Indian contractors who have been supplying, satisfactorily, tents, and which are inspected 
and passed by experienced Arsenal officers. We do not understand why only at two centres, 
Cawnpore and Bombay, two officers of the Inspection section should be appointed to inspect 
and pass tents to the Ordnance Department required for the service in India and Overseas. We 
consider that no officer who has had no Arsenal experience should have been entrusted with this 
work. The officer at Bombay is quite raw, having no experience whatever except, perhaps, 
of Burma timber. By the appointment of this officer the w'hole business had to stop, which 
could have been avoided, had the department appointed one of the many officers with Arsenal 
experience. It therefore conclusively proves that Inspecting officers from the Arsenal should 
not be outsiders but those who have passed many years in the Arsenal in inspecting and pass¬ 
ing the stores. 

9. The sample tent manufactured by the Elgin Mills recently given to us by the Kirkee 
Arsenal to guide manufacture is still with us, and if this is compared with the tents which we 
supply, it will be seen that our tents are 50 per cent, superior to those supplied by the Elgin 
Mills . This is equally applicable to tents supplied by other mills which can be seen at any 
Arsenal or any other place in India. 

10! It is our pride that in all times of war we have promptly assisted Government and 
never taken any advantage of a crisis by increasing our existing contract rates. 

' 11. Had we not been obstructed in supplying tents and other stores required by the 
Ordnance Department, owing to the action of the inexperienced officer at Bombay, there would 
have been a saving of many lakhs of rupees to Government on account of hi^ rates, freight 
charges, etc., and moreover, tbo railway would have been free of the anxiety of arranging for 
the supply of wagons, etc., ^kich could have been better employed elsewhere owing to the 
notorious shortage of wagons, coal ajid engines. • 
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' 12 , Fo/ tl}e sake of faimess, justicf, ftjld equality of tr^lment we submit tha^ 

■Btandiiig tent manufacturers of proved capability pf Rawalpindi, Ferozepore, Delh^ AigJK''4n^"' 
AJlahal^ have been satisfactorily carrying out the supply of tents and who only recfjvd‘<wd*®B 
to infiet b^hih' one-fifth of tlieir capaenty from tim^ to time, have been entrusted, vtz^^EOiB. 
100 to 200 E. P. Private tenlaat a time,—it is much to be deprecated that the Simla 
should tell them upon their requesting them to place further supply orders wfth t^em tl»t no 
supply was needed, and place in the same breath (within 48 hours) an order from 1,000 to 1,600 
i.ents with Cawnpore favoured mills, and this, too, at 70 to 90 rupees more per tent. On the one 
hand, this is sheer waste of public money, and on the other hand it is killing Indian enterprise 
and (Washing the industrious spirit among the Indiap people who work in them fair and 
legitimate field. ' ' n^^. 


13. Wchave supplied 20,000 large and small tents and other stores, speh as capyas, caiiTOR 
articles, viz., nose bags, tarpaulins, b 8 ,gs. sea kit, bead stalls, etc. We supplied headstalls at 
an instant’s notice at ranch cheaper rates than could be supplied by any one in India. Had we 
not promptly supplied, these units w'ould not have gone to the different fronts complete. The 
reason presum.ably that the mills at Cawnpore and other contractors failed to ofier to supply 
head stalls is that there is not much pn)fit on tliese, and there is more profit to bo made on. 
tent supplies. The Ordnance Department could have insisted on their supplying these, but 

unfortiin, telv we only were r(!(inestcd to do this which request we complied with promptly*’ 

• 

14. In conclusion. I maj’ mention that a monopoly for supplying tents before the year 
1872 was in the hands of FaUfiigarh and .Tubbulpore contractors, there being no tent manu¬ 
facturers in Bombay, but to encourage this industry, our firm at great expense and trouble 
and at the request of Oovemment embarked on the iiianufacture of tents in BoJhbay ,a»d since 
then we have been supjdying to the Ordnance Department satisfactorily. We fW very strongly 
that a policy has-been pursued during the present war of encouraging European firms, without 
])revious experience in these lines to the detriment of ourselves and other'4ndiaii coatraclors. 
WV%ave repeatedly protested against this in the proper quarters but without avSiiL We are 
willihg *t(> accept anv sort of test or imjuir)’ into the matter in order to prove our case and to 
show that we. as an Indian firm w'hich has built up an important industry, have been the object 
of an unfair discrimination, which if permitted to continviie, is calculated to destroy the purely 
Indian industry' and to involve, as it has already involved, heavily and unnecessarily increas^ 
expenditure of public funds, while at the same time efficiency and quality of supply is decreased. 


. Oral Evidenck, 29th November 1917. 

President. — Q. You were unable to accept our invitatioU to hppea* before the Commis¬ 
sion on the 13th ?— A. Yes. I was unable to come. The day did not suit me. 

Q. You received our letter dated the 31st October ?— A. On the 6 th Novembisr. 

Q. Were you absent from Bombay ?— A. I was out. 

Q. When you got the letter on the 6 th November, did you write to us at once that you 
could not attend on the 13th ?— A. No. I think I wrote a day after my arrival. 

Q. The letter that you wrote was dated 12th ?— A. Tith, that is, a day after my arrival. 

Q. You did not take care to warn us until ,a day before you were a.sked to appear ? You 
were to appear on the 13th and you wrote on the 12 th that you were unable to come ?— A. I 
got it late myself. , 

Q, You got it on the 6 th ?— A. It was received on the 6 th and I was absent. It was 
received in the office. I think I got it on the 10th. The letter was dated the Slsb. 

Q. Y’ou wrote on the 12th to say that you could not appear on the 13th ?— A. Yes. ', 

Wc found very great difficulty in rcarn^nging the programme and suiting your conve¬ 
nience, because the programme i.s made up beforehancl and when there is a dislocation we caanqt,! 
put in, another witness in that place.—.4. I did not consider it so very important, beoHuM' 
I thought you had to stay here 10 or 12 days, and it could be conveniently arranged. Besides 
it was left to me whether it would suit me. „ 

Q. You did not think it was also equally necessary to suit us ?— A. Certainly, 

Q. In any way, in your reply to the Secretary of the 20th November, you accused him of 
want of courtesy or seemed to insinuate that there was wanH)f courtesy on the part of the Se- 
CjCetary.— A. Yes, because I was charged that 1 did not reply in time. I said that he took 
a week to reply to me. 

Q. You gave, ns notice on the 12th that' you could not appear on the 13th and you (Jid 
not consider tliat it was want of courtesy to the Commission ui not suiting yourself to fjie Com¬ 
mission.— A. The Secretary took about a week longer. , ' 

■Q, Y’ou think he did it purposely ?— A. If he has not dope it purposely I have not done 
fit purposely too. 
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Yes, u publiOf 


' rS: Tipii ehould not charge other people wifls fl!k6tive8.—il. 

f !* ' ■' O* 'R B (Jifficult to undertake correspondence with you if you take^ for ^ate^t 
•thetj^n is always in fault.— A. I do hot mean that. If I am blaihed by som| 
fher^iB nothing ^tong if I blame him. . 

Qt Would you like the whole of yow evidence to be taken in public ?— A. 

Q, Because there are statements that you make which will have to be examined in sofue 
other place than here.— A. I should like to have my examination publicly, because I consider 
it is a public question. 

Qi jj^me questions are not of 'direct public interest except that they have an indirect 
bearing ^^ublic questions, but the Commission isiuiable to investigate as a Commission the 
Whole of the chargesyou bring against individual officers. In order to investigal e these charges 
the Commission would have to take the evidence of a large number of officers which it is impos¬ 
sible to do in wpeueral inquiry of this kmd. So, you will understand that we cannot very well 
'investigate the charges against individual officers without giving those officers an opportunity 
publicly of clearing the charges against them and also of expressing, if they wish, their views 
on you and on your firm.— A. In that case I am ready to come and meet the Commission 
anywhere in any part of India to give my evidence, if so desired, where these officers may be 
cwlfed by the Commission. 

Q. • As I told vou, it is not the business of the Commission to inquire and investigate the 
disputes between ytour firm and individual officers, but to have your views on general indus- 
triil questions.— A. A witness cannot express himself clearly unless he quotes his own expe¬ 
rience in the evidence. 


Q. You say that your firm was founded in 1865 and has since been the supplier of Govern¬ 
ment tents, leather and similar equipment for the Indian Army. Your fathyr was in. charge 
of the firm, then l—A. In the beginnmg. 

Q. When did he die 191:5. . .* 

Q. There has been a change in the management of the firm since 1SF13 ?— A. My father, 
Siooe fifteen yearsTbefore his death,,|ook no part in business. It is we brothers who tftanaged 
lyid earned out all business. * • • 

• Q. Did you represent your firm in Simla ? Did you see the Secretary of the. Array 
Department and the Director-General of Ordnance early in the war ?— A. No. 

? Q. Your representatives ?— A. One of my brothers. • 

Q. Did he disAiss the question of taking up army contracts ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has your firm always been on the approved Government list ?— A. Oertainl/. 

Q Was it on the approved Government list at the beginning of the war ?— A. Certainly. 
You wiii alloW me to bring my correspondence. I know w'tiat point you are now refenmg to. 
If you further wish to put me any such questions, I am ready to reply, provided you give me 
some time to get my files, which I can soon get from my office. I have got here all the 
papers pertaining to the questions before the Commission, and not those regarding the points 
you are now referring. 

Q. You see how difficult it is to discuss these questions in public ?—i4. It is not at all. 

Q. It %rould be much better if you confined your evidence to q^uestions of purely public 
interest and leave the other matters that you complain of against individual officers to the 
authorities to deal with them, and I have no doubt that they will deal with them fairly.—4. I 
iMkve not gone into details. I have given simply the general outline of the whole affairs. , 

Q. But those general details are fairly precise, because they accuse a particular indivi¬ 
dual officer.—if. That was the reason why I invited you to visit my factory, because wMn 
;;,y(«i go to Simla, the Simla clique is so powerful that whoever goes there changes his opinion 
very soon, and with that intention I invited you to come and see beforehand the works and the 
institution wd see them in detail, so that you might not be prejudiced by the Simla authorities, 
and ipiftl say—and you will excuse me for saying—that you are somewhat— 

Q. Touarenothereto judge,—/I. I express my opiiuon, when lam askctl. 

Q. You say “ During this war there is a tendency shown to favour European firms to the 
dMrimhnt of ourselves and the Indian industries in general.”—.4. Yes. 

* *’^(?«ft'/That is a general statement that you, are quite free to make and that is ouo on wh^h 

wo should like to get your views. That is in relation to the purchase of tents ?—4. Both 
leather and tents. 

,Q. You specially refer in this letter to tents. Wlien you say that there has been a tMid- 
ency shown to favoftr European firms, is that shown by the list of firms that have received 
orders from the Ordnance Department ? During the past year, the firms that have reguved 
otiilers are (her# a list of firms was /ead). There are more Indian firms than European fimis 
"'Ijwcording to that list.—4. Would you please show me how much each ffidividual firm iagiven I. 
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Q, ’ With regard to quantities I cannot tell you.—4. ” That is where the whole secret itee. 

■ • I can give yon the secret. You will find that the general arrangement haj^bWi tittt 

only if the Indian firm canhot supply the total quantity of tents, the excess has beto given to 
Bnglish firms.— A. May I illustrate with some examples ? ' 

Q. Examples of what ?— A. How Indian firms have been patronised. I shouM like 
to illustrate how they are patronised. 

Q. So far os I see, they have the same patronage as any other firm.— A. You give one 
pie work at a time to an Indian firm whose capacity,of supplying is six annas. 

Q. I do not think that it is quite fair to make the statement that' there'is a tendency to 
favour European firms instead of Indian firms, because that list does not show it, and, so far as 
I remember, the orders that have been given have been given to the full capacity of aH the firms. 
— A. No. It is not correct. , 

Q. We will assume that you know better about it. Tliere is one statement here that 1 
caimot reconcile. In pamgraph 3 of your letter of the 14th November you say that you have 
on many occiisious telegraphed, etc. Then in paragraph 9 of the same letter you say, ‘.‘The 
sample tent, etc.”— A. That was so in the early stage. What I refer to in paragraph 3 was in 
about 1915 and this tent that I refer to in the other part of the letter was given to us about 
six months ago. 

Q. Your letter was written after both ?— A. Yes. ' „ 

Q. You say in pamgraph 4, “ No experienced Arsenal ofiicer was ever deputed, etc.,’’ but 
do you remember that Oolouel Young inspected your place ?— A. Yes. When the E. P, tents, 
which had been lying in liombay Depot iinjiassed for months together, were ordered to betaken 
at once, when^Dfrector of Ordnance Stores was also present, 

< Q. Did not Colonel Archer also inspect ?— A. That is lately, at this time also E. P. tents 
which had been lyhig uiqmssed for more than six months were ordered to be taken. 

Q.' And do you remember Major Spalding making any inspection ?— A. That is inspec¬ 
tion branch, 'I refer to him in the inspection liranch. When Colonel Young came h’ere, th(^ 
tents were lying there and he ordered them to be passed immediately, and by the time he yftat, 
within the next three or four days, all the tents were received in. 

Q. You have had contracts for boots from the Quartermaster-General ?—.4. Yes. 

Q. Was your last contract completed ?— A. Yes. " 

Q. When did that contract end ? On what date should it hayc ended accor^Kng to tlie 
contract ?—4. According to the previous arrangement it should have ended six moliths dfter 
September, that is, March. , 

Q. Wien did you complete the supply of boots according to that contract ?—4. Tbelievo 
August or September, I do not exactly remember, but that was according to an arrangement 
between me and Colonel Thomas. 

Q. Not according to the contract ?—4. That was according to the contract as arranged, 
but there a* as a subsequent understanding with the head of the department as he negotiated 
with us for a further supply of boots to Government. We told him that we woeld take the 
contract, provided he gave us an early reply to make our arrangements. During the period, 
we had to remind several times the Quartermaster-General for an early reply, as these meh 
whom we have engaged were skilled hands and they had been paid in advance, and for 1' 
pu^osc I said “ if you wish to give orders tell us soon, so that we may retain them. If yot 
not reply soon, then we must pull on with these men with some sort of work. Once th 
riien leave the factories it is very difficult to get them back, besides we would lose uSinyhole 
advanced amount.” Till Colonel Thomas could decide to give any reply one way or the 
we had to pull on with tliis order and that was the arrangement between us, 

Q. Your order was completed in August instead of March ?—4. Yes, bujUilii^WBS 
according to the arrangement. 

Q. You are quite sure that it was completed in August ?—4. August or Sej^ember. 

I told you that in the beginning. , , 

Q. You are quite sure ?—4. August or September. 

Q. Have you reedved a new contract from the Munitions Bt»rd.?—4, no just - 
after I sent in my written statement. We got the whole order confirmed, what was arranged 
between us and the Quartermaster-General. ^ 

U 

Q. After what statement ? 4. The written statement sent to the Secretary mentiCn- 
mg about the contract we had concluded with the Quartermaster-General. The MurtHiions 
Board cut it down to two-thirds and wanted to deprive up of 50 per cent, of o^ional auapt^. 
.for which we had to write to the Munitions Board on the subject. ‘ 





Q. What do you meaa iy the optional quantity ?— A, We had to supply two lak^s of 
.p^s plus 60 per cent, at our option. When this matter was transferred to the Munitiouii 
Board, tSfey wanted not to give us the optional 60 per cent, more and they wrote to uethat 
th^»would give orders for only 2 lakhs of pairs. Then we had to write to the Munitic^s 
Board that thi^ was part of the agreement and then they said that they would aDow also the 
CO percent, optional supply as per the agreement. 

Q. That is to say, they have allowed this extra 50 per cent. ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say they did that in consequence of your having written this letter to the Secretary 
of the Industrial Commission i.—A .. No. After I wrote this to the Secretary we got the 
ooufisnation ot the vhole order. 



' Q. You do not say that it was in consequence of that ?—A. How' could I say one way or 
the other. 


Q. The letter to the Secretary and the letter from the Munitions Board are exactly of the 
*«8me date and there could be no collusion. Clear your mind of that ?—A. It may be that. 

Q. You have got that contract ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that will keep you in full workmg order ?— A. Yes. 

Q. There is no grievance on that score ?— A. Tliat part has gone at present. 

Q. • You could not expect them to give you a new contract until you completed the old 
contract ?—A. That was the arrangement. If'the new contract came to hand immediately 
I had to increase my stafi and the outturn. That matter took me eight months with the Quarter¬ 
master-General, but it does not take so much with Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co. a nd oth ers. Th ey 
get their matter settled then and there because they have got so many facilities. 

Q. Anyway you have got the contract ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite happy ?—A. The industry will pull on. 

Q. I am not going to ask you about the remarks you have made about the speciah officer. 
I do not think it would be fair to do that in the absence of the officer, aiM T do not think you 
would like to have that reported and published as your statemeid. You are at liberty td record 
that privately and send it on to Government for investigation.—A. I have placed these facts 
before the Commission and why should they not be publi.shed in papers for the information of 
the public ? 

Q. Tlie officer cannot reply publicly and it is not quite fair.—A. Jle could reply and 
say that what I say is untrue. 

• Q. I. should not like him to say that, because none of us would like to .sav that of you, 
and we are perfectly sure that you would not do anything of the kind. You would not like to 
make au accusation against an officer if he is unable to reply ?—A. I have said so not only to 
you btpiPIo the officer and to the head of the department. « 

Q. I am asking whether you W'ould like to have this published because it is not fair to the 
officer who cannot reply.—A. But he could reply. He can do it openly in the paper. 

Q. He cannot reply, but he has got'another course. It would not be fair to the officer.— 
A. My views are there and 1 do not think they should be withdrawn from publication. 

Q. You need not withdraw, but is it fair ?—A. I think it is fair. 


,, Q. I do not want you to do tJ;'.- without being properly warned, because it caunot be 
regarded as fair to an officer.— A. Whoever wants let him come out publicly and we are ready 
meet him. 

Q. Wc cannot refuse your desire to record this. We can of course refuse to be the medium 
MfhgSpation of accusations brought aga'n 4 any officer personally.— A. These are not accuss- 
tionA ‘-^ese are facts. 

'*^resuknt.~'We cannot necessarily allow this Commission to be a medium for publication 
of any accu^tions brought against an officer personally. We could not possibly do that, and 
oonajiiuptly the Press (turning to the Press rejwrters) w'ill regard that as their responsibility 
if th” piiiteh accusations brought against any individual officer. We cannot be the medium 
of publilbtion for these individual accusations, and it is not quite fair, although we are quite 
wjj^g for Goveniment to investigate any accusations that are made. We do not think that 
IS^fitfeerbhoy is being unfair purposely. He is quite convinced that he should make this state- 
do not feel that it is right of him to use the Commission as a medium for publica- 
wilhout giving the officer an opportunity of discussing these things, because there is another 
(WUnese) I wish to be straight and candid to the Commission in saying that whatever 
my TOtten evidence is in thi.s pamphlet and my oral evidence shall appear in Press. 

Q. We cannot object to ywur publishing it, but what we can object to is using the Com¬ 
mission as a medium for accu^g any particular officer. I am not judging the merits. You 
xa^ be right.—A. Thift, will come an my evidence before the Commission and everything wilh 
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-A. It is for the Press to do it or 


Q. You can do it on your own account.- 
think it is un&ir they would not do. 

Q. I am givii^ no opinion about the merits of the case, as it would not be fait to ot 

to anybody. I am only suggesting to you that it may not be fair to the ofl^per to 
publication without giving him an opportunity of explaining matters to you first. sYbu'Can 
understand that we have got no prejfidice one side or the other. I do not want to interfere iiith 
your business or do any harm to anybody else.— A. Very well. ^ ' 

Hon'Ue Sir FaziMhoy Currimbhoy —Q. In answer to question No. 18 you say, “Beimlts 
of researches made by a Government expert while attach^ to a private Jhqsinegs shouU not be 
published without the consent of the proprietors.” You say that the Government expert i^oald 
be kept at the expense of the people, and for how many years should the results not be pub¬ 
lished ?— A. Say, at least five years. 

Q. And then they might be made public ?— A. Yes. 

Q. I am not asking you about your answer to question No. 38 because you have explained 
that. As regards question No. 110 is any encouragement given to handmade industries ?— A. 
Shopkeepers. 

Q. They buy from big factories ?— A. They make departmentally also and they get 
from factories also. 


Q. If they make deimrtmentally, that is also industry.— A. That is not industry. If 
there are large factories and if you do not employ the factories and leave them starving, how 
could you expect improvements ? Shopkeepers do not make improvements. They do not 
bring any now things to their shops, but it is the factories. 

Q. But thet is also the hand work of the people of the country.— A. That is hand work 
you may say,' but I would not take it in the list, of industry. 

. Qa For example handlooms, are they not industry ? Are they getting private help verj' 
largely?— A. Yes.' At present that is the policy of the Government. They are buying from 
shopkeepers. They encourage shopkeepers in preference to factories. 

Q. Are the shopkeepers able to give them cheaper ?— A. We do not know. 

Q. Can they produce cheaper than the fac^tor}’ ?—/I. No. Their expenses are such and 
the style is such that it cannot be cheaper. 

0. Then it homes to this that the Government })ay8 more for the hand-workers._ A. 

A^in it comes to the same thing that the European mdustries are patronised, and the same 
thing with the European shopkeepers. 

Q. But where do the European shopkeepers manufacture ? In this country or outside 
India ?— A. In the country. v. 

Q. In answer to question No. 0 you say “ If an agency, under proper control, be established 
to buy all available tanned leather at fair prices and export it to England.” Do vou mean an 
agency established by Government ? Who should conduct this business ? Should the agencv 
be under Government ?— A. No. Either under Government or a sort of company. 

Q. You w'ant a company to be encouraged by Government or should it be formed by 
Government ?— A. By private people. 


Q. You say ” I would suggest to the Commission these things.” Tanned leather is 
exported to England ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they make articles there, or do they re-export it to the continent ?—/f. They 
re-tan and then use it for manufacturing articles, or send it as rough tanned to the castinent * 
for manufacture. 


Q. Why does not India send directly to the continent 1—A. That is the thing l^iah 
requires to be worked out. 

Q. But India can also send to the contment.—d. We do send. We used to ssndbefore 
the war. 


Q. But you do not want an agency to buy here and export to England and then te-export 
it from England to the other countries. You are not in favour of such an agency i—A. 

1 prefer that agency because the merchants are safe. They know what price they will grt More ‘ 
shipment. Sometimes for ordinary tunned leather—1 refer to cow hides tanned iBL^idia and 
sold in the English market- they go up to, on average, 24 to 26 pence per lb., and bt othef 
times for the very same stuff the offer is only 16 pence per lb. , 

Q. That depends upon the market rate of the world.—d. No. That is how the «jfeernes 
are worked out there by the brokers. • 

Q. But if you carv send ^ the contin^t—ta||B for instance Frar^pe. If yon get more 
nwney m France, vrhy AouM there be an agenpy under Government control to get,tanned 
hides and send them to England and not to the continent ?—d. I fio not mean Govlbmiit 
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fiontroL ‘Aajr private company ojf any each arrangement ao riiat tbe men may Ittww 
wiero they i«ve to get pooney, 

* ^ey can tend to the continent if th^ get hi^er pricer t—ri. Bat as a role, if^oa 
take ^te whbidyear’a average th^ are always on the loss side. 

Q, If the agency is here th^ will be on the profit%ide ?— A. ’They know what price they 
would sell at. If leather costs me 15 pence today, if I am to send to England, sometimes I get 
2 ahiUings and sometimes I get not even one shilling per lb. 

Q. You think the, brokers there arrange things among themselves! If the stock is 
bigger they cftt down the price t—A. Yes. And merchants have to sell because of the other 
expenses they have to incur. 

Mr. C. E. Low. —Q. You are referring to consignment sales ?— A. Yes. 

Q. They are rough tanned hides ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a very large export of this from IVladras ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they sent on the same By.stein of consignment sales from Madras ?— A. I do not 
know. I talk only of Bombay. 

Q. I may be wrong, but it is my impression that before the war these sales from Madias 
were financed in itidras, that is to say, the seller of the hides got his money before they left the 
country.— A: They arc paid simply in advance against consignments. 

Q. Not as a final payment 1—A. No. That is what I want. If merchant.s get final 
payment here in Bombay or in India before e.vporting they know that this is the money they 
have got for this consignment. It will ])ay them well and push Inisinoss. 

IJon’bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhofi.—Q. That can be done only undefsotiie Government 
agency or control ? Private owners can send of their ow)i accord anywhere’they like. .Can 
they not ?— A. Yes, and they do send. • , 

Q. You do not want control over the free trade of the other men \~A. No. 

Q. You do not want an agency to control that ?— A. No. If an agenyv, had been 
•appointed here to buy hides— 

Q. You do not want any Government restriction or control over that ?—/I. No*. 

JUr. C. E. Lmv. — Q. You contemjilate encouraging the export of pajrtially tanned leather 
and discouraging the export of niw hides by putting a duty on raw hides and organising an 
agency for the encourogement of the export of partially tanned hides. Do vou think that 
Europe will be able to absorb all the hides that at present go as raw hides if they are turned into 
partially tanned hides ?— A. Yes, as at present. 


Q. When the war is over, when things settle dovn.* Do you think before the war the 
market for partially tamied hides was sufficient to take up all the hides that go from India 
now as raw hides if you turn them into partwlly tanned bides i — A. I think .so. I think it 
would be satisfactory. 

Q. But who are the peojile who deal with these iwrtially tanned hide.s in Europe ?— A. 
Large manufacturers. 

Q. Have they uot got special iirc« nisations and appliances for cunn’ing ?— A. Every 
factory has got its own special trade. In England tanners are different and curriers also, and 
so are the manufacturers of different articles. It Ls not like India. Wo tan ourselves, curr\' 
ourselves and uuinufacture articles ourselves. 


Q. These partially tanned hides ».•< fb'alt with by the tanners or curriers ?— A. By the 
tanners because they have to be retanned first. 

Q. You have got to change the trade in raw hides into a trade in partially tanuedhides ?— 
A. Yes. 

>tQ.* How long will it be before Europe can absorb all that ? Giii it bo done at once, or in 
one year or two ?— A. It may take a long time. 

Q. And you wish to put an export duty on the raw hides at ouce ?— A. Yes, if you wish 
to push Indian trade. 

. Q. 'Woi a certain mi mber of years the man who has raw hides will lose until Europe absorbs 
all the rough tanned hides from here ?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. I do not see how you can get out of that position. It is necessary under those circum- 
BtajiceB to stimulate the rough tanning of hides in this couutn- as much as possible ?— A. Yes. 

(^. How long do you think it is likely to take and what practical steps should be taken 
to that end apart the e:^ort dutyj,|—A. It mi^ht take a long time-;;-ab6ut five years. 
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Q. How ?— A. Tanners themselves when they see that there is a duty on the hides 
will buy more and they will send tanned hides there and it will be cheaper. 

Q. You rely solely on the duty 1— A. Yes. 

Prcsklevt. — Q. You can suggest no other action which the Government might tidee ? 
— A. Nothing to my knowledge. 

Mr. C. E. Low .—In answer to question No. 34 you say “ There should be trade repre¬ 
sentatives in England and the Colonies for those products which are likely to bo sold there.” 
Why do you exclude foreign countries, and ivhat is the reason for confining trade representa¬ 
tion to England and the Colonies, because there are certain colonies with Vhich'India’s trade 
is small and never likely to be other than small ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there not foreign countries in which our trade may be increased; for instance, 
the United States'f— A. Yes. I will change that. , 

Q. You do not attach any particular significance to that omission ? You had no parti¬ 
cular reason for omitting foreign countries ?— A. No. 

Sir F. H. Stmart. — Q. I do not quite understand your answer to question No. 2 on the 
sw'ond page about the low offers which were made by the English market for rough ^nned 
hides. Is it a question of consignments ?— A. Yes. 

Q. But the exporters here, when they consign, know the firms of repute at home ?— A, 
yes. 

y. They surely do their best for them, or they won’t get any consignments ?— A. They 
hand over the whole business to the brokers there. Tne big houses there do not interfere. I 
have seen myself. I have been to England twice and I have seen how these consignments are 
sold there in the market. It is the brokers that deal with the business. They get the buyers 
therp and they open the bales and show them samples and get offers and they place the offers 
with t]iehoiise.s. 

y. It is to the broker’s interest that he gets the biggest price, is it not ? He is paid com- 
mission.-^-A. What I have said is from my experience. I used to export some years ago. 
OTice I got it good price, but the second time the price was cut down so much that I had to stop 
business myself. 

y. If you losemoney you stop the busmess.— A. So, I have heard all the other merchants 
of Bombay say the ^ame thing. 

y. Are these auction sales ? — A. Yes. Auction means privately. Offers taken from 
the different merchants. 

y. Are there any recognised standards of quality for these rough tanned hides ?— A. 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality. 

y. Who divides them into ’the different standards ? The exporters ?— A. The exporters 
divide them here themselves, and again they are selected there in the English market. If a 
merchant sends a bale consisting of 60 hides of the -first kind or selection when they go there 
he finds that out of the 50 only 30 are recognised as of the first selection, and 20 go into the 
second selection, and they are paid accordingly. 

y. Docs it not look as if it would be necessary to get more supervision over qualities ?— 
A. No. The supervision is all right. The selection from here is aU right, but it is sometimes 
they get this kind of offer. If the selection is bad, and if they do not know how to make the 
selection, then the result must always be the same, but it is not the case. 

y. Are you fanners as well as manufacturers of boots ?— A. Yes, we tan, cnrrv, dress 
and manufacture. " * 

y. About your suggestion of an agency under proper control to buy all the available 
tanned leather at a fair price for export, you do not want it to be a Government agency; not 
started by Government ?— A. No. 

y. What do you mean by under proper control ?—.4. A public body, or the largo-houses 
here in India who are the media between the exporters and the buyers there, if they make a 
sort of syndicate. 

y. You mean an association ?~A. Yes. And if they appoint two or three good mea 
to select the hides before they are exported and pay to the merchant, that would serve the 
purfiose. 

y. All available tanned leather,” tiiat means, after satisfying your requirements in 
your factories ?—4. I do not mean my factory, but I mean outsiders. I do not do any export 
business. , 

y. This agency would buy all the tanned leather which is not required for manufacturinff 
in^ your other factoiies.— A. Yes. ■ ^ ^ 

. y. Would there be trouble over that ?—4. No. Indian manufacturing has not r is en 
to such a stage as to interfere with the English manufacturing. . 
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Q. 'Wllhild it help you if in addition to rough tanning you also went in for. tanning 
thoroughly to try and improve the quality ? Are steps bemg taken to that end ?— A. No. 
At present no steps are being taken, although I brought to the notice of the Wheat Commis¬ 
sioner t*hat if the J^ides were fully tanned it might save trouble. . 

Q. Is there any reason against it ? Would it not pay ?— A. It is to the disadvantage 
of the English' market, because here when the hide is partly tanned it brings lighter weight, 
but if it is fulfy tanned, it brings heavier weight, and they do not want hide of a heavier weight 
to come there and to 'be paid for. 

President. — Q. Yoil may bake it for granted that the Government has not got any prejudice, 
— A. I wish you to ask me details as to how the Cawnpore firms are patronised. I am ready 
to give them. . I can tell you. Sir Thoma.s, that the Indian firms which can make 200 or 300 
tents in a’ month or a month and a half are given orders for 50 or 75 tents at a time. They 
■cpmplete 60 or ^6 tents and they have to wait for orders. In Cawnpore European firms get 
at a time orders for 1,500 or 2,000 tents. For the sake of Indian industries, if all equally patro¬ 
nised, it will be better for the country and much saving to the Empire. 

Q.' You may take it for granted that the Government are doing their best.— A. We 
hope that the Government would do so oven if they have not done before. 


Witness No. 349. 


Mr. E. K. Fern, Superintendent of Pottery Department, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. jy,. jg. g. 


AVkitten Evidence. . 

Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises, , 

I have had no experience of the raising of capital for industrial enterprises. I io not ^ . 

think that Government should help new industries with money grants-in-aid, bounties, sub- 
sidies or guaranteed dividends. By helping in any of these forms Govemmeat, vould be 
'en'couraging irresponsible persons to start concerns which they would not think of doing with 
their' own money. The supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system would be the- best 
form of Government help. The machinery thus given should be open to inspection at any 
time by a Government official till it has been paid for. » 

The purchase by Government of locally manufactured goods, provided they are as good 
a'nd the prices are nearly the same as those of foreign manufacture, would greatly assist a new 
industry. In the past five years I have personally visited and given advice to three factories 
’manufacturing (1) acid jars, (2) and (3) roofing tiles. Letters received from the factories 
visited acknowledge the benefits derived from the advice gi^en. 


Technical Aid to Industries. 


It would certainly benefit private firms and companies to be allowed the advice or loan Adviosol 
of Government experts, but the conditions should be fairly prohibitive to prevent small firms 
and companies wasting the time of the expert. Native States in particular should b? charged 
very heavily as they are the greatest offenders in this respect. 

I think the scale of fees laid down in Government Resolution, Educational Department, 

No. 3329 of the 2l8t December 1912, is very moderate. Native States should be made to pay 
a fee of Rs. 60 per day for every day or part of a day the export is absent from his office. 

Rdhilts of researches made by a Goven ment paid expert while attached to a private busi- Domonrtration 
■ness should not, in my opinion, bo publisLcd. I think it would pay Govemmeat to establish 
a demonstration factory for roofing and flooring tiles, electric insulators and architectural 
terra cotta in either Rajapur or Mandangad (Ratnagiri District) or Marol, Khatalwada Ghorq 
or Vada in the Thana District. This factory can ue used for the purpose of teaching on a com¬ 
mercial sCale students who wish to launch out in the business as well as to supply the Public 
Works Department with the tiles, etc., of which they purchase large quantities. 

For a demonstration factory to be of any use educationally it must be run on commercial 
lines on>a commercial scale. 


A survey of the pottery clay resources of the Bombay Presidency should certamly 
supplemented by further surveys; this can be done by the Geological Department with the ^ 

help of a man who finderstands potteiy clays. 


, Assistance in Marketing Products. 

If whibitions are to be held it should be with the object of bringing the sellers an^uyera BxMMttaw- 
into conket. Govei^ent should exhilA at these exlubitions imported articles usedi^ 
different departmentem order to show the unanufacturer the standard up to which t'UjI will* ' < 

have to bring their goods before Government can accept them from local manufacturers. 
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Study abroaid. 


C«rtifioate> ol 
quality. 


Training of Labour and Supervision. 

I have found no difficulty ,in training labour, but from personal experience I have found, 
that those students paving Primary as well as High School education make the best workmen. 

With regard to giving assistance to supervisors, managers and technical experts of private , 
firms to study conditions and methods in other countries, I should most certainly say that the 
monetary assistance should come from the firms, and not from the Government. The Govern- ^ 
ment may try to get them permission to visit factories abroad. Government should encourage 
their experts to study conditions and methods in other countries by granting the usual travel¬ 
ling allowance according to Civil Service Regulations. •' • 

The experts must keep in touch with the improvements in methods and machinery which 
are taking place in foreign countries. It is not enough to read of the improvements in the ^ 
journals of their respective societies. They must actually sec them. . 

Other forms of Government Action. 

In the pottery industry there should be a system of Government certificates of quality 
for building bricks, lire bricks, roofing tiles, flooring tiles, glazed ware for sanitary purposes, 
drain pipes and electrical insulators which should be compulsory. Certificates for other 
products such as (^rockery and ornamental ware may be voluntary. 

Oral Evidknck, 29th November 1917. 

President. — Q. How long have you been in Bombay !~A. Nearly 10 years. 

Q. Have you been m the Art School the whole time ?— A. Ye.s. 

Q. You published recently a .short summary of your researches in Indian clays gene- ^ 
rally ?— A. Indian clays generally. 

Q., Ls that being published in full detail shortly f— A. Yes. 

Q. Is the moilograph now being prepared '(—A. It has just been typed, and will be 
before'Goveriuneut in a day or two. ^ 

♦ V * A 

Mr. C. E. Low.^Q. Is it proposed to publish that monograph ?— A. We have askfe® 
Government’s permission. o 

Q. Have you had any inquiries from private firms regarding the location of suitable 
types of clays t-~A. Y(!s, several firms. 

Q. Are any of thorn likely to lead to business, do you think ?— A. I think so. 

Q. What classes of pottery do they seem mostly to have in mind ?— A. The majority 
of them have roofing tiles at present in muid, and very many of them want acid jars and pickle, 
jars. There is a great sale for that class of ware. 

Q. Have you been doing anything in connection with the makmg of pots for glass fur¬ 
naces.— A. I made a few experiments. 

Q. Have you had any success ?— A. A fair amount of success. 

Q. Are any of your pots being used by glass-making firms ?- -A. No. 

Q. Perhaps you don’t attempt to make them on a commercial scale ?— A. We do not 
attempt to make anything on a commercial scale. 

Q. Are any firms obtaining instructions from you as to how to make these on a commer¬ 
cial scale 1— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any cases of representatives of glass works or pottery firms workilg with 
you to gaui knowdedge '(~A. Yes. One from the Kirloskar Glass Works who is studying 
general earthenware and fire clay goods. There is also one from the Mysore Government. 
He is studying pottery with the object of working for the Mysore Government ultimately. 

Q. Are there no existing factories on this side of India for roofing or flooring tiles in the 
Presidency '{—A. In the Presidency there are several for roofing tiles, but not any for flooring 
tiles; there are one or two at Ahmedabad and one in Kathiawar. 

Q. But none m the south of the Presidency ?— A. Yes, there are two in tfie Belgaum, 
District. 

Q. Wliy do you think it desirab'e that Government should start demonstration factories 
when there are so many existing ones ?— A. Because they are all working on a wrong basis. 

Q. Their principles are not good t—A. Their principles am all wrong. * 

Q. And the class ol articles they make is very inferior ?— A. Yes. • 

Q. Do those tiles compete with imported Mangalore tiles from the West coast Yea. 

Q. And the Mangalore tiles fetch a higher price ?—i,' Yes, the iBasel tiles lEspeoiaU?" 

. fetch a higher price th^. all the other tiles. - . 



Q. B7 “ electriial insuiators ” I suppose you mean cleats and things of that sort ?— A, 

Yes. 

Q. Are they not made on this side of India at all ?— A. I do not believe they are made 
anywhere in India. 

Q. I think they are by the Bengal Pottery Oo., and also Bum an<iOp. You don’t know 
' what they are doing about it on that side of India ? —A. No. 

Q. You turn out experimentally articles of that type in the School of Art ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any inquiries from local people about being put in the way of making 
them ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there suitable clays '(—‘A. Round Bombay there are suitable clays. 

Q. I don’t quite understand what you say under the head of “ Training of Labour and 
Supervision ”. You say, “ from personal experience I have found that those students having 
Primary as well as High School education make the best workmen ”. Do you mean that 
•. men with pri&ary education make as good workmen as high school men ?—A. No, but that 
high school men make better workmen than primary. 

Q. You propose a system of Government certificates of quality for building bricks, etc., 
which should be compulsory. Where are you going to draw the line ? Has the man who 
bums a lot of bricks at the end of a village to have a Government certificate, and if so, who 
is going to supply the certificate ?— A. Bricks as a rule ought to have a certain standard of 
size, tensile strength, and so on. 

Q. But when they are being used to build a cultivator’s house in a village in the middle, 
say, of the Thana district ?— A. I mean in the case of any public buildings or large houses 
which come under Municipal Acts ; not for little villages, but for large cities. 

Q. That is about a 90 per cent, limitation. • 

Hon’bUiSir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. If you burn bricks in one kiln, say lO.OoO, there yill 
be 30 different kinds of tensile strength among those, bricks.—A. Not necessarily. . , 

Q. Have you had any experience ; have you actually tested any 1—A. I believe Turner 
Morrison & Co. have just started a huge concern. 

• Mr. B. A. Thomas. — Q. Wliat would be the form of the Government certificate of quality 2 
What would it say 2—A. That they are up to standard quality. 

Q. How often would you give a certificate 2 For every firing 2—A. For every consign¬ 
ment of bricks that left the factory. • 

Q. Does that mean every firing 2- -A. Ever)' firing would come in. 

Q. Who would give the certificate 2—A. For instance, when the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment purchase bricks, they test the bricks. If they iwiss the Public Works Department test 
they are accepted by the Public Works Department. • 

Q. If they are satisfied they buy them; they don’t want to give a certificate. The danger 
is this : if certain bricks are bought by the Public Works Department, and they give a certificate, 
that does not certify that the next lot of bricks supphed to a private person is of the same 
quality 2—A. They have no time to change the mixtures. If they get bricks out of a 
certain clay, they cannot possibly change that composition again, so practically it will always 
come out the same quality. 

Q. If the Public Works Department certifies once that the produce of one factory was 
up to standa’-d quality, every subsequent output would be regarded as of the same quality 2— 
A. Jes. 

Q. Who would actually certify; wouU that be done by a Government expert 2—A. Yes, 
I think so. 

Q. Would that be done on the spot 2—A. It need not. 

Q. What guarantee would there be that the actual supply was really produced at this 
particular factory 2—A. In that case the expert should go there and make the test. 

Q. JSe would have to be a sort of travelling expert 2—A. Yes. 

5jV F. H. Stewart. — Q. Why do you recommend these Government certificates 2— 
A. To improve the quality of the nraterial now being made. 

Q. Leaving aside the question of bricks, would they be acceptable' o the trade generally 2 
--•As They certainly would be. 
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Mr. Percy Anstey, B.Sc., Principal, the Sydetiham College of Commerde 
and Economics, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Memorandum on “ The utility of Colleges of Commerce.*' 

1. The first thing is to be clear what object a particular College of Commerce is to serve. 
Is it intended mainly to turn out well-trained clerks ? Then an institutio n of the type. of 
Pitman’s School in London will be the desideratum: an institution, that is to say, where 
shorthand, typing, book-keeping, business correspondence, office methocis, commercial arith¬ 
metic, elementary economics and banking, modern languages, etc., are. very efficiently taught, 
in detached courses, at hours largely arranged to suit the convenience of those already in 
business: each student selecting the subjects he re(|uire8 for his individual purpose. 

2. The utility of such institutions—which, however, are “.schools” rather thia 
“ colleges ” of commerce—is so universally acknowledged that it requires no discussion. What 
have we of a similar kind in Bombay ? There are a vast number of small private concerns, 
called by various grandiloquent names, at which clerical training of some kind--chiefly book* 
keeping—is obtainable ; and there are also two larger institutions, namely Davar’s College and 
the Jeejibhoy Parsi Charitable Institution, which successfully prepare yoimg men for clerical 
posts, and coach them for examinations like those of the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Union of Teachers, the Institute of Bankers, and the various Societies of Accountants. 
But on the whole the opjmrtunities in Bombay of accpiiring a sound commercial training are 
altogether inadequate : with the result that the great mass of clerks in ordinary business firms 
cannot write correct, clear English, are incapable of drafting a business letter in a satisfactory 
form, have no ‘idea of time-saving devices, type slowly and in anything but a neat manner, 
are Seldom able to turn shorthand to any^ practical account, and in general reach only a low 
level ol elficiency. Thpre is therefore any amount of scope for improving elementary' commercial 
training in office work. 

3. Education in “ Commerce " may, however, mean something different. There have' 
within recent years sprung up in Europe and America a number of institutions the function 
of which is to turn out, not clerks, but young men fitted to rise, under suitable conditions, to 
positions of lesponsibility as managers and organizers. The idea in this case is to give a lib^l 
education of a University type, on the assumption—which experience has amply confirmed— 
that such an education, by enlarging the intellectual and moral outlook, ultimately pays in 
the higher spheres of business no less than it admittedly does in professional or official pursuits. 
The courses of study, however, instead of consisting of classical languages, philosophy, liWature, 
or physical science, comprise subjects like economic history*and theory, national administra¬ 
tion, public finance, statistics, currency, banking, commercial geography, mercantile law, 
accounting and auditing. Such is the aim of the great and brilliant German (Jolleges of 
Commerce (Handelshochschulen, as distinguished from Handelsschulen, i.e., Commerdal- 
Schools); 0 ^ the Facultitss of Commerce iit several English Universitios; of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard ; and, to a large extent, of the London School 
of Economics. Most of these institutions were started in the face of considerable doubt and 
opposition -on grounds which I shall deal with presently ; but when wisely planned and 
managed, they have long since proved triumphantly successful. In Germany and America 
more particularly, the only question with reference to them before the war was: could thev 
be expanded yet further ? 

4. The Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics Was founded on this model. If 
was intended primarily- -at first perhaps solely —to prepare undergraduates, according to a 
prescribed syllabus, for the degree of a Bachelor of Commerce, which was instituted by the 
University of Bombay in 1912. The aim was to divert the Indian College'student from his 
excessive pre-occupation with Law or Arts, and to turn his thoughts instead to the methodical 
study of business organization, regarded both from the private and the public point of view. 
In this way, it was conceived, a new type of highly-educated young Indian would coifte to the 
front, with incont^table claims to be tried in the superior posts that have hitherto been oonfin^ 
to Europeans, on the plea that the latter alone possessed the requisite habits of thought'and 
Of^work—in short, sufficient genera! business capacity. 

5.. The legitimacy of this aim will scarcely in public be contested. Certain objectioaB 
however, are occasionally raised,Here in India, as they have in the past been raised elsewhere’ 
The logic of facts has disproved them in Europe and the United States. Still, it is onK g hfan ftitr 
to examina^ the chief criticisms usually brought forward. * 



6. it is often urged-by liiniiiiitiiiiiiiiii iiinlil'llj |i]|i Ifiiwi iif lUii '"'I'lTiTni . . . niiili r 1 n iii ii kixn 

“ you cannotf teach. buaineaB at a oolite, no amount ^ ^»oiy being a substitute for practice.” ^ , 

The anawer to this is that it is not for a moment intended to be a substitute. The lectures repkoe, 
wid classes do not attempt to replace the concrete experience that can be gained only in exponsnce. 
business and in life itself. It is a question, not of supplanting, but of supplementing, by a wider 
siirvey* of economic organization, the necessarily limited knowledge that is acquir^ in one 
particular line. 


7. If this distinction between what a College of Commerce can do and what it cannot To uttempt tbs 
do is carefully borne in mind, another obj ection is disposed of simultaneously. One is frequently 
told that courses on foreign trade, the histoty of economic development, public finance, and ” it 

eijnilar topics do«not aiord “ practical ” training. But practical training, properly speaking, futile, 
can be acquired only in actual practice: imless it is a question merely of mastering those 
preparatory qualifications which are suitably taught in commercial schools, but are neither '• 

of a University standard, nor really constitute the study of Commerce in a higher and more 
■qomprehensive sense. 


8. A few months ago I got the Bombay University to admit two new subjects into the “ Business Metlmd* 
curriculum for the B.Com. degree. One was “ Business Methods ”—^including commercial wtton 

correspondence, the principles of “ scientific management,” the psychology of advertising, trade.” ' 
and in general the study of industrial organization and control from the businessman’s point 
of view. . The ftther was “ The organization of the Indian Cotton Trade.” Both syllabuses 
were based on courses inaugurated at this College, and both were clearly designed to serve 
t horoughly ‘‘ practical ” purposes. The first aimed, not indeed at the impossible task of 
bestowing proficiency in business management directly, but rather at accustoming students, 
by the analysis of different methods of wwk .and supervision, to give their attention in detail 
to what can be achieved in the way of augmenting efficiency, and was thus intended to beget 
in them the habit of looking out for and recognizing the importaiiee of these things. 

• . ^ 

The second course—an optional subject for the benefit of those students wdio propyse, to 

enter the cotton trade or are otherwise interested in it—was similarly planned on rigorously 
concrete ” practical ” lines. 

* • • 

• Nevertheless, I ventured testate when introducing these new subjects in the Senate that Sydenham CoJiagt 
it wosld be a mistake to regard either course as “ practical ” in the sense in which that term 
is employed in speaking of courses by which students of medicine or law are prepared for the 
immediate practice of their voesrtion and enabled to earn respectable sums at the very 
outset. 


* I then said ; “ No course for the B.Oom. degree is vocational in that sense, nor is Sydenham 
College in tha.t sense a vocational college. Whatever the Bachelors of Commerce may have 
studied at college, the businessmen to whom they go for employment will always expect them 
to start at the bottom on a nominal salary, until Ihey have ga’med experience in the particular 
concern they elect to join. 


This applies to the cotton course, as it applies to all the others—with the very doubtful 
and certainly only partial exception of accounting ; for even there three ye.irs’ apprenticeship 
is demanded. 


Are these courses then without practical value whatever ? Certainly not. 

,, , Tlie practical benefit of attending them will indubitably follow, as has been proved to the The real “pmotioai 

hilt elsewhere . for the. young businessman will be fitted for more responsible and remunerative 

posts than he could ever have aspired to if his education had remained that of a petty clerk, ^mmeroe.*" 

But it will follow not .at the outset of his ca em- when he will have to take his place on the lower 
rungs of the ladder, like the rest, but later and rather indirectly. It will follow, that is to say, 

•when opportimities of advancement offer themselves which he csin now seize, because he has 
insensibly become a man of a superior stamp. Without a systematic training, on the other 
hand, in the subjects which nowadays make uj) the body of economic science, an ambitious 
young man is Only too likely- -unless he happens to be one of the few who are adequately self- 
taqght—to be found wanting in the wide information, the capacity for clear thinking, and the 
trained judgment which are essential in the management of modern business : and which, 
being bj^no means superabundant, have their corresponding value in hard cash. To pretend 
that^theeeffiourses can lead directly to responsible positions and substantial inoomee merely 
excit« the ridicule and hostility of businessmen. The students, on their side, are encouraged, 
if these courses arc compared with those in law and medicine, to entertain extravagant 
expectations which are boimd to be bitterly disappointed ; and at the same time they create 
poeiti'fe prejudice against themselves by ^what seems to other people their 
aitogaiMie.” 
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9. By autioipation I have, ik this (0M. passage, dealt wili a tifcdid objeotaon to aa 
mritrt^TOlue at ® University type in “ Commerce: ” namely that the young men fao have tt^en 

first be very elight, it are puffed with conceit, and consider themselves entitled, on the strength of their academic 
degree alone, to demand absurdly high positions and pay. That they are very apt to do so ia 
unfortunately true. But as I have just suggested, their illusions are obviously in part fostered 
by the fallacious conception of the function of a College of Commerce which is too often preached 
and printed. Meanwhile no opportunity should be lost, in the course of their'studies, to repress 
their self-oomplacenoy; and if this does not suffice, experience may presumably be trust^ to 
make them wiser. 


thoogb higher tlian 
that of Arts gra- 
daates. 

They should eonsi- 
der solely ultirmttc 
prospects. 


10. A Bachelor of Commerce may nevertheless, even at the start of his career, be espeoted 
to command better pay than an arts graduate. It is ihstructive to nqte wh|ht openings were 
actually found last year for the ffist batch of students who took the B<!om. degree. Out of 
26 suooessful candidates 24 secured good positions. Conoeming 2 I have no information. 
Of the 24, seven at least began on salaries of Ea. 100. The remainder obtained anything 
between that sum and Es. 60; and in many cases the leas well-paid posts were in leading firms,. 
able to offer indefinite advancement to men who prove their capacily, and were thus in reality 
more desirable than the better paid ones. I invariably tell the students not to mind how 
low an initial salary is, but to consider solely the facilities for rising ultimately. 


Neoessifcy o< limit¬ 
ing the numbeir 
of degree Btndmts, 


while i>roviding 
ODurees in Commerce 


A second batch of young men from this College have just taken their degree, and I anti¬ 
cipate no difficulty about their finding good employment, or doing well for themselvM if they 
set up “ on their own.” 

11. At the same time it must be admitted that opportunities of rising are, at this stage 

of Indian industrial development, not unlimited. It follows that there is no scope in any one 
year for more than a comparatively small number of young men with the speciiJ trwning and 
the consequent ambitious of graduates in commerce. As it happens, the exaipination, 

far from being easy—as has popularly been supposed—is au exceptionally'keen test of mental 
calibre. Not 25 per cent, of those who enter the College emerge successfully. But manifestly 
such A large proportion of failures implies much misdirected effort. Many of the students who 
originally joined ha(l no genuine aptitude for business at all, let alone any connexions or capital 
to assist thejn. Little by little a more promising class of yomig men have been attracted from 
every part of India; and the process of selecting the most fit has been further awsisted by a^ 
restriction of admittances (from 100 to 70) and by an entrance test designed to ascertain, each 
applicant’s general capacity. 

12. Yet the*numbcr of (%rec students is probably still excessive. This ia no way implies 

for those already College as such should circumscribe its work. On the contrary, it ought, I strongly 

e^ng^in bnnineas, hold, to enlarge its functions, by providing opportunities of commercial study for all persons 

desirous of profiting by them, irrespective of their academic standing and irresp^ive of whether 
they are already in employment or not. Anyone who is practically or theoretically interested 
in some particular aspect of business or economic inquiry ought to be able to attend a course— 
or odd lectures—at the College, to suit his special need. This is what the German Colleges 
of Commerce lay themselves out to do. and so does the London School of Economics, wh^ 
the degree students are a small minority. If Sydenham College is to be of general utilit^*^ it 
ought, I submit, to offer the same facilities. 

by Sieam of evening 13. Towards this end I have, with the approval of our Advisory Board, always advocated 
.r'testm't'fi iiud clasaes. admission of non-degree students and the holding of evening classes at low fees. Evening 
lectures in Accounting have been delivered for the last eighteen months; and a beginning was 
made last term with evening courses on Banking and on Statistics. They were enconragitigly 
attended, and will be continued and followed by others on Commercial Geography, Transport,. 
Elementary Economics, etc. I have also frequently organized special addresses by distinguish¬ 
ed outsiders on current topics; Professor Todd’s short course last year on “ The present situation 
as regards cotton ” being a good example. 

ilthitosiitary 14. The College might very' well go yet further and provide teaching in those preparatory' 

ateo'br’we* connected with business routine which, while they cannot form part of a degree course, 

'/ ’ ’ are yet of the greatest practical utility, if not indispensable. In Europe it is more convenient 

—cyefly on account of the size of the Colleges or Schools concerned—to give the higher type of 
education in (kimmerce at one kind of institution and the lower at another. But of course no 
hard and fast line can be drawn ; the curricula to some extent overlap ; and at some inftitutiqnfi 
provision is made alike for elementarj' and advanced studies. Tn this country it woulji he 
eminently desirable, in my opinion, to take a comprehensive view, and systematically to 
co-ordinate in one great institution all teaching thataimsat promoting commercial and efxmomio 
efficiency. The first advantage would be a levelling up, at a central Government Oolite, o| 
what be called the elementary kind of commercial training, which, as I observed 4bove, 
is at unsatisfactorily provided for. The second advantage would be that the 


A oomprchonnivc 
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work of such a College, if closely related and interdependent studies were no longer divorced 
from one another, would become one organic whole. Students and staff alike are all the better 
for coming into close touch with those who approach the problems of organization from some 
other angle than their own. And thirdly there would be an economy of effort and expenditure. 

This last point, Iventure to point out incidentally, should also be borne in mind when consider¬ 
ing the advisability of multiplying Colleges of Commerce. If the latter are to be really efficient, 
they require commodious accommodation in the business quarter of a great city, where sites 
are exoeedingty valuable; they require highly qualified teachers, who, being specialists some- • 

times in subjects that have only been taken up recently—command high pay; and they require, 
as an essential adjqnct, a first-claSS reference library, containing all publications dealing with 
commerce anS, economics, whether in the shape of ordinary books, of pamphlets, of reports, or 
of periodicals. All this means a considerable outlay, which can be incurred only in the chief 
industrial centres—for the present only in one or two Indian cities. To Spend money on imper¬ 
fectly equipped colleges in smaller places would, in my opinion, he mere short-sightedness. 

Of course, I am now thinking mainly of Colleges of Commerce of the more ambitious sort. 


15. Commercial Schooh may justifiably be multiplied, but not Colkgen in the proper sense : Need rf ad^ 
though—as I endeavoured to show just now-these, if they are established in a commercial ‘>y 

centre, should include the commercial school. And just as the study of commerce may shade 
into pffice-trainiiig at one extreme, it may well merge with investigations^ into the higher 
problems of social economics at the other. 1 would even say it must. lor a college thkt 
does not provide facilities for original research falls short manifoldly. It holds out no ultimate 
chance of winning distinction to the more brilliant men. It is bound to fail in making the whole 
body of students feel that the aim of the teaching they receive is not to pack them with informa¬ 
tion so much as to render them, if occasion should demand, ca’pahle of some independent piece 
of thought or work. And finally it ignores a public obligation ; for in thej^- days of correlated 
special studies, inquiries jundertaken by individuals unaided are becoming* more and more 
difficult; and a college with the training afforded by its seminars, with the conveniences ^)f its 
library, and above all with its staff of experts—themselves men engaged in perpetu'al fesearch 

_ready continually to adwse and direct the investigator, is the natural centre for .this work 

of admtmng knowledge, no less than for imparting it. . , , 


. 16. In conclusion I desire to emphasize with all possible force the necessity for a College 

of Commerce, conceived as I have conceived it, to get into and keep in the closest contact with 
the actual world of affairs. The students should constantly, by means of visits of observation, 
see what they can of the mecharaam of industry for'themselves. Leading merchants should 
be got to take a personal active interest in the daily hfe and development of the institution. 
.\nd above all, the principal and staff should have and take every opportunity to meet business¬ 
men in private, so as to obtain their knowledge of what is passing at first hand. In this way 
the teaching will in earnest become practical: practical, that is to say in the sole sense that is 
applicable to college courses, namely, that it is integrally based on experience, accumulated 
and generalized, and in that it continually keeps in touch with current developments, so as to 
remain genuinely “ alive.” 

17. I am not certain how far what I have written covers the topic 1 was asked to discuss. 
To prme the utility of Colleges of Commerce would involve a detailed account of what they have 
done to deepen and widen the understanding of industrial and commerckl problems—problems 
very largely of the type that th<i Indian Industrial Commission is examining at this very moment 
—in the countries where they have been established sufficiently long to make it possible to judge. 
To (rive such an account in a memorandum is hardly practicable. I have therefore confined 
myself to an analysis of the principles which I consider should be applied, if an Indian College 
of Commerce is to realize its possibilities. 
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18. On ariy further points I shall be glad to answer any questions the Commissiop may Additional re 
Cftre to put to ino. providing oil? 

Note 1 on paragraph 14.—I have argued that Government, ha\dng provided higher educa- training el»o. 
tion in commerce by undertaking to prepare students for the Univeraity degree, should, the 
conditions here being what they are, provide—and improvc-every kind of commercial te^h- 
ine In this connexion it may be noted; (a) that Government already hold one of the pnnapal 
commercial examinations, dz., that of the London Chamber of Commerce; (h) that some of 
the chief promoters of commercial teaching have expressed the desire that these examinations 
should be held by Government under the ausp^ioes of Sydenham College ; (r ) that if there is a 
ease for Government’s control of an examination, there is a still stronger case for asking 
Government to provide the education leading up to it. As a matter of fact, when Government 
tVo vears ago instituted the examination of the Accountancy Diploma Board, wlph m future 
wiu be a quaUfioation for* the granting of an auditor’s certificate, thhy^|pltaneouBly 
recognized the need of guaranteeing the provision of adequate teaching and theiii^sanctioned 
the holding of special evening classes at Sydenham College for this purpose. 
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2Vo/e 2 .—One other point deserves mention in reterence to the expansion of the wbrk under¬ 
taken by Sydenham College. It has to do with the degree course itself. At present the latter 
e.vtends over three years. One year students are compelled by the University to spend at an 
Arts College before they begin tlieir courses here. It would be much better if they spent that 
year too at Sydenham College, on some useful preparatory studies relating to their future work, 
instead of on totally unrelated subjects like Persian, Physical Science, or English literature 
taught with no eye to practical requirements. The plea that the Arts College is indispensable 
for conferring general culture I regard as nonsense. 


Supplementary evidence of Mr. Percy Ansley, Principal, Sydenliam College 
of Commerce and Economics. 

Second Memorandum on the Organization of Commercial Education 

IN India. 


At the request of the Industrial Commission I have quite recently submitted a memoran¬ 
dum on the utility of Colleges of (bmmerce, with special reference to India. It seems to me, 
however, .that the kind of information the (hmmission are in search of will be seriously 
incomplete, unless 1 also deu,l more specifically with the experiment which is already being 
made by (iovernment in higher commercial education at Sydenham College. 

The latter was founded four years ago amidst great expectations. It is still the only 
College of t/ommerce of a University type in India; has constantly loomed large in public 
discussions ; and a.s it succeeds or fails, is bound profoundly to influence future attempts in the 
same direction. 


(''What has been 
^ompliabeU. 

¥ 


I therefore vepture to place before the Chmmission, as briefly as possible, the salient facts 
as to how this I'euture is shaping. 

III some respects it may be claimed that much that is noteworthy has been achieved. The 
curriculum for the Bachelor of Commerce degree has been improved by systematization and 
by the inclusion of business methods, administration, public finance, and statistics among 
the compuLicry subjects, and of tlic organization of the cotton trade and advanced Indian 
economics among the optional ones. The teaching has been made more real, by the intro¬ 
duction! as a sequel to nearly all the lectures, of tutorial classes for questions, discussion and 
criticism of written work ; by accustoming the advanced students, through seminar work, 
to methods of independent investigation ; by frequent addi-esses on living topics of the day ; 
by visits of observation to places of industrial and commercial interest; and in general by all 
manner of devices that aim, instead of cramming points for an examination, at evoking the 
capacity to inquire, think, and judge. The award of a Diploma in Accountancy by a Board 
of Sydenham College has furnished an acknowledged basis for the grant by Government of 
Auditors’ Certificates. To prepare for the diploma, evening courses have been started. They 
are licing followed by similar courses in other subjects, for those engaged during the day ; and 
the College is ready vigorously to develop this side of its functions. The library already contains 
a complete set of publications of every sort on {'ommerco and Economics than can be found 
elsewhere, and promises in time to become, within its own sphere, an institution of first-rate 
importance. Members of the staff have to their credit a considerable amount of published 
work--largely the printed form of their College courses—which has been highly commended in 
competent quarters. The Advisory Board has admirably helped to keep the College in harmony 
with practical requirements. And the support of the business community in general has been 
enlisted to a gratifying extent. 


'Oevortlulesi 

iDtactor.v. 


So far so good. It must nevertheless be said with plain emphasis that the progress of tiie 
College has been nothing like what it might and ought to have been. Great opportunities 
have been lost; and unless certain radical changes are effected, they will continue to be lost, 
until the College and the cause itself of higher commercial education are jointly discredited. 


(■^ndsmpntal aaecis. The two most obviously fundamental needs of the College are a building of its own and a 
¥* ' properly qualified regular teaching staff. 

|»tading But in spite of the fact that nearly two lacs were collected for a building, the College is 

^ " still housed in makeshift premises above a shop. Few people know where it is situated ;„many 

not even that it exists. The students, in the depressing atmosphere of a converted flat, feel 
that theirs is scaicely a “ pucca ” college at all. Such teaching as is at present possible is 
given for want of space under grave dis^vantages ; and as for projects of expanding the work 
of the College, they remain of course idle talk. 



The has not yet been placed on a permanent basis; and several among the few 
men in IiiBia who are qualified as specialists to undertake the teaching required have been lost: 
vdth the retult that there has been continual shifting and disorgabization. 
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It may Tje said that the long delay that has occurred in satisfying these two fundamental 
needs is attributable to the war, which has disinclined Government to spend any money either 
on contributing their share to the existing building fund or on salaries adequate to secure 
speciajiste in permanency. 

* f . 

But—passing incidentally over the faot that in England a far greater financial stringency No adequate 
has not prevented Government from spending more than ever on education, and that commercial . 

education in particular, if once it is admitted to be an element in the economic advance of ^ 

India, cannot afford to wait, and has indeed been made urgent by altered conditions due to this 
very war—I believe that, if the war were to end to-morrow, the handicaps that vitally imj^air 
the efficiency of*Sydeitliain Collt^e would not be removed. 

As a matter of fact the root of the trouble lies deeper. 

Sydenham^ College, unlike any College of Commerce at home, is run directly by Govern- Inclaatioity and 
dnent. Conditions in India being what they are, this is inevitable. It tends, however, to make of ^ven 

the management and control of the College inflexible. In the case of Arts Colleges, where the 
work goes on year in year out much on the same lines, and the requirements of which are well 
understood, this matters little enough. But a College of Commerce, if it is not to be simply 
yet another Arts College, distinguished merely by its curriculum being devoted mainly to 
abstract economics, with a few so-called professional courees like Accounting thrown in, must 
be in infimate touch with the actual world of affairs, and must respond readily to every new 
demand. In its organization the inehsHeity and the aloofrm>i of Government control must 
therefore be modified. I have insisted on this again and again in official reports from the 
moment I took charge, and, as time goes on. increasing experience convinces me that, unless 
some remedy is found, it is hopeless to look for genuinely satisfactory results. 

My contention can be proved by an abundance of facts and illustrations,* if,the Commis- Tositive proposals, 
sion desire to examine me. ’In this memorandum, which 1 undertook should not be unduly 
long, I confine myself to certain positive proposals. • • 

First, the ultimate control of the College should be transferred from the Educational Depart- <'ontrol Bhould be 
njent, which in the nature of things is neither well-informed about commercial needsfiior inter- deilMSn/° 
es^ in them, to some kind of Department of Industry and Commerce, which makes them its arquaintod witfc 
chief concern. Were this the present arrangement, it would not, I take it, have been necessary “ommoiSr* ■ ia 
to convince Government that a College of Commerce must obviously be situated, not in the aud kaowtedgT • 
country or in some suburb, but in proximity to the business quarter ; and 1 believe that it 
jvould have been possible definitely to secure a suitable site and perhaps even to get sanction 
for a start being made with the building. Similarly with regard to the question of the 
staff. 

Secondly, the Principal, wlio is immediately responsible for the organization of the College, NocoBsity for 
and was sent out expressly in order to be the Government’s adviser in this matter, should have betwMa*** 

the opportunity of consultation and of an interchange of views with those who have the ultimate those immodiately 
control. At present such opportunities are exceedingly rare. The Director of Public Instruc- ultimatel! 

tifHi lives at Poona, and is in any case too much taken up with his ordinary' educational work 
to be able to give the affairs of a College of Commerce a disproportionate amount of his time 
and attention. Except for their staying in Bombay for part of the year, almost the same 
applies to the Educational Secretary and the Honourable Member. Nearly everything has 
therefore to be settled by the cumbersome routine method of formulating proposals in official 
documents and then awaiting Government’s decision, without any chance of meeting objections, 
clearing up pbscurities, and difnmiuy things. 

Thirdly, some elasticity should be allowed, alter making the usual fixed provision for normal Need of more alast^ 
expenditure, in regard to minor outlays on requirements that cannot be foreseen long ahead, •nanagamont. 
Under the existing system, if a chance offers itself of engaging, say, a sjiccialist on cotton— 
like Professor Todd—to give a short series of lectures, or if some circulai, pamphlet, or report 
needs to be printed that does not come under prescribed rules, the Principal has to beg for the 
money from private individuals. The Advisory Board could, as they have themselves suggest¬ 
ed, examine and vouch for the proper employment of a grant to cover such disbursements. 

It amounts to a plea that a College of Commeree in this, as in other respects, ought itself to be 
run on business lines. 

The above are merely haphazard illustrations. But the question of greater elasticity of 
management and of more appropriate control affects the functioning of the College through 
out,*in little issues and in great. 

I repeat that, without radical reform of the kind indicated, the College cannot^'possibly, 
in my opinion, fulfi] its purpose. . . 
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Oral Evidenck, 29th November 1917. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You say that on account of war Government were diamolked! 
to spend money either on contributing their share to the existing bmlding fund or on salaries, 
adequate to secure specialists in permanency ?—^4. I imagine this is the case. V 

Q. Is it a fact so far as you know that Government have been disinclineifto give any m(mey 
to your college l -A. Certainly, I have been told repeatedly that money cannot be had. 

Q. Would you mind quoting chapter and verse to this statement ? A. W^ell, I have- 
onc document pointing out that on account of financial stringency no new expenditure of aujT 
kind is to be incuiTed. ' , 

Q. That is a general statement, has it not been withdrawn 1—^. that is a ^neral 
statement, but m any case the words ‘ it may be said that the long delay is attributable to 
the war ’ only means ‘ jwople may argue thus.’ 

Q. What is the Government’s share for your existing building fund ? Did Government- 
promise any particular share at that time ?— A. Not that I am aware of. I understand 
that the position is that the committee oi the Lord Sydenham memorial fund handed over 
the building fund of the College to Government on the understanding that Government 
would complete the sum required for erecting the building. 

Q. Have Government so far as you are aware issued any resolution that they are not 
going to contribute ? -A. No. 

Q. Am 1 coirect in saying that over a year ago when you were asked by the Education 
Department to submit definite proposals for having a permanent staff, you asked that you 
should be allowed to njconsider the matter in the following year and to submit proposals some 
time in 1917 ?— A. I have always pointed out that there is no use making proposals until 
Government ate jjleased to accept certain general principles which would govern these appoint¬ 
ments. That is quite obvious. But there is no indication .that Government accept the 
salaries that would enable a permanent arrangement to be satisfactory. 

g. T do not press the matter. You said that you would rather wait for a year to have 
finther ex]>erience as to the staff required before makmg sugpstions as to the permanent 
staff ?—.4. ' 1 did require some time to consider, but my suggestions were made long ago now; 
they have been on the books for a long time. 

President.- -Q. Tt is not a question of delay ?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. It is the question of accepting certain principles. Government should either acqept. 
or reject certaui principles. Certain men could have been obtained on lower rates some 
time ago, but as you could not fix the permanent pay they went ofi somewhere else ?— A. Yes.. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.-~Q. Wliat is the practice in regard to vacaticms in your College ?—■ 
A. 10th March to the. 20th .Imre, and from lOtli October to the 10th November, 4 months 
and 10 days. 

Q. .4nd Cliristnras and other holidays?- J. Y(w. They are the same vacations as 
those of the other Arts Colleges here. The system here is that the University determines 
these thin,"8. 

Q. Is there no vacation work ?-A. There is no definite vacation work. I always adrise 
the pupils not to lose the opportunity of taking advantage of acquiring office-experience during 
vacations. There is nothing further than that. 

Q. Do you grant a certificate to the students from the College after they have passed 
the examinations ?— A. They get a degree and in addition to that, they all desire to have 
personal f!ertificat«*s from the PViucipal, because that is found to be the most effectual thing 
to secure them a situation. 

Q. When they pass the examination they get the degree as a matter of course ?— A. 
ThSt is merely a formality. 

Q. Is there any separate diploma for Commerce ?— A. There is no separate diploma. 

President. — Q. Not. for a part time course ?— A. There is no part time course. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. At the end of your note you say that the University insists upon 
a student attending at an Arts College for one year before he goes to Sydenham Collegt ?— A. 
I think that is from our point of view wasted. 

Q. Do you find the students have sufficient knowledge of English 1 — A. Very poor 
knowledge. Many of the students are, strictly speaking, not fitted to attend courses that are 
given in TCn gUsh at all. They understand only part of the lectures, and we frequently find 
great difficulty in training them. Their style of writing is very bad and that is why I haw 
instructed the staff to try to devote a considerable part of the first year to improving their 
English from the practical point of view. ^ 

Q. Is there anything else of this kind m India, a College of Commerce of the University 
type ?—j 4. This is the first of its kind. 
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Q. 'Wbat about giauting a diploma for accountancy, can you ezj^tun that^in more detail 
jshan ig contained in your memorandum ?— A. Well, when the foundmg of the Sydenham 
Ctollege wae contemplated the idea arose that it would be a good thing if Government were to 
grant a diploma in accountancy which would serve as a basis for grautmg auditor’s certi¬ 
ficates under the Companies Act and two other Acts, and a sub-committee of the Advisory Board 
of the Sydenhatn College was formed into an accountancy diploma board, which was charged 
with the duty first of drawing up a scheme to be submitted to the Government of India, and 
secondly with the duty of examining students. This board has now been in existence some 
time and the first examination is to be held next March. There has not been an examination 
till now, the object is to keep up a certain standard for those who are allowed by Government 
to practise as, auditors. 

Q. You allow those who are really practising as accountants certain concessions 1— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The .College course is one of two years, after that they have to bo apprenticed for 
. some time ?— A. The College course is two years, and then they have to put in a three years’ 
apprenticeship. On the other hand students of the College degree course who have taken 
accounting and auditing as their special subject are required to put in only two years’ appren¬ 
ticeship afterwards. There are two classes, those who take accounting as a special subject in 
the degree course, and those who take no degree course but attend the diploma course, 

Q, You’ are desirous that the control of the College should be transferred from the Edu¬ 
cation Department to the Department of Industries ?— A. I should think on the wholi; 
myself that that would be a good thing. 

Q, You wish to maintam an advisory board ?- -A. Yes, i(. is most valuable, but the 
main thing in my opinion is, os I say in my second point in the second memorandum, the now^s- 
sity of more frequent consultation between those immediately responsible and those who are 
ultimately responsible; without that I think the whole thing will be hojwlcssj 

Q. Do you think too*much importance is attached for lueparation for the degree?— 
A. Well, the College courses are instituted with direct reference to tjie degree, th’ey* serve 
that purpose. I think that these courses should be suitable for the degree e.xamination. 

Q. Are they suitable for men who don’t take up a business career ?— A’. .It think that 
Tn many respects they are. People already in business who want to widen their knowledge 
in 'some special subjects may also come to the College. 

Q. In evening classes 1--A. Yes, chiefly. 

Q. In special subjects only ? or in anything that they like 1— A. Yes, in special subjects 
. at their choice. 

Q. Do you not think that it would perhaps be better to give much more practical training 
in the majority of cases than that a selected few should go through special instruction in some 
of the subjects that you have got such as Economic Theory, National Administration, Public 
Finance, etc. 1— A. I think so, yes. May I just say a word. I am afraid one passage in my 
memorandum may create a wrong impression. I should like to be allowed to rectify it. I in 
no way wish to imply that the two colleges I mention by name are useless. On the whole 
commercial education in the lower sense is not satisfactory in Bombay. But the two colleges, 
the Jeejeebhoy Institution and Davar’s College do admirable work indeed. I do not for a 
moment wish the impression to go abroad that I think that these colleges have failed in any 
way within their respective spheres. They are excellent institutions of their kind, 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You don’t know anything about commercial training in Bombay 
or elsewhere in India ?—A. No, I am not well informed. 


Witness No. 351. 


IwHAK Economic Society, Bombay, 
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l.—Fimncial Aid to’Jrdustrial Enterprises. 

This Society as such has no experience of raismg capital for industrial enterprises but C«pit*l. 
msmy of its members have and the Society itself has watched the mception and progress of many 
capitalistic ventures. It is, therefore, of opinion that it is very difiicult to raise capital in 
India firstly, because there is not much capital in the country and secondly, because there 
are no tumlring organizations which'-mobilize the financial forces of the country and make 
ca^tal easily accessible. The general public from whose savings capital usually comes is 
neither able nor willing to participate in new productive enterprises. The private capitalist 
fights shy of investing his small savings in new industries and is content with small interest 
brought by Savings Banks and Government Securities. When the industrial development pf 
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a country is dependent upon capital acquired largely through the gathering of t^iwll smas, 
special economic organizations like the Industrial Bank of Japan must develop on vhich shenld 
devolve the fm^ction of taking care of the capital and turning it to good account, . e., makisg 
it productive, particularly by plaping it at the disposal of others for industrial and other put> 

; • poses. • 

aovcrnmint This Society is not aware of any financial aid given by the Government ol India though 

jssistanc’. (.Jjpy Governments having done so. It is not possible,to say anything abc^ 

the relative importance of the different methods of giving Government aid to new or existing 
industries mentioned in the questions. One or other or simultaneously some may be employe- 
as they suit the circumstances of each case. This Society would prefer to have assistance 
the form of supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, particularly in tiw 
case of the haniloom weaving mdustiy, guaranteed Government purchase of products, otui 
exemption of profits of new industries from the income-tax for limited periods, Govemm^r 
control or supervision should be allowed only when the assistance assumes the form of monhy 
grant-m-aid, guaranteed dividends, loans with or without interest and provisibn of part ot 
share capital, and should be in the nature of Government audit or appointment of one or two 
directors. 
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This Society has no experience of Government pioneer factories and is of opinion that 
Government rniglit undertake to pioneer new industries, if it is found necessary to do so in the 
case of any particular class of industry. The pioneer factory, however, should either be closed 
if found unsuccessful, or should be handed over to private capitalists, or companies, preferably 
Indian, as soon as it has passed the experimental stage. 

This Society is aw’are of factories started in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere which 
have failed for w'ant of pro))er provision of capital. Some ol these factories were engaged in the 
manufacture of candles, matches, .soap, frame-makmg,. etc. The promoters of these factories 
at first either started with insufficient capital or found aftei' they had commenced working, 
that their initial estimates wore not very accurately framed. Thtjy had therefore to seek the 
aid'of financing agencies. The present Joint Stock Banks could not ace.ommodate them on 
terms suitable to thevi and so they were driven into the clutches of sowkars. 

ThiA S<x.'icty is, therefore, of opinion that an Industrial Bank should be started for every 
province, with'bimiches later on in big industrial centre.s. Govenimcnt should lend all sup-,, 
port, they can for the establishment of such banks. They should place large funds at their 
disposal, if jiossible, without interest, but in uo case at a rate which is more than 2 per cent. 
They (the banks) should be included in the list of approved banks or financial concerns in 
which Trustees are allowed to deposit Trust Funds. Kemittances to these banks should be 
accepted by the District 'rreasuries and the Presidency Banks and they should be allowed to 
issue Bonds for a limited puiod not. longer than ten years. Government should also guarantee 
a certain percentage of dividend. Fixed deposits for periods shorter thail, two years should 
not be received and no current account should be opened in these banks. 

The Co-o{icrative movement in India was specially designed to assist agricultural credit, 
and in that direction this Society thinks it has served a useful purpose. But it has, our Society 
fears, not helped so far to solve the probletn of industrial credit. If jiroperly organised it will 
help the development of cottage industries, the most important of which is the hand-loom 
mdustry. A Society organized for the purpose should supply looms and yarn to the weavers 
and arrange for the sale of the cloth manufactured. 

Government aid should be given to such industries only as have not established their 
position. In no case should Ooveniment aid Is! allowed to have the efiect of discouraging 
fresh private enterprise. The niain object of staU; help should be to stimulate private effort, 
and if that very object is likely to be defeated by Government aid it should, this Society tbitilfa 
be instantly withdrawn. There should be uo limitation whatsoever on Government aid to 
a new enterprise even though it conijictes with an e.stablished extenial trade. 


II. Technical Aid to Industries, 

This Society is of opinion that there is hardly any technical or scientific aidjfrovided by 
Government to industrial enterprise, and if ai all there is any, it requires to be Iwgely supple¬ 
mented. It has also no knowledge of noticeable benefits received by local industries from 
researches conducted by Government Departments. The manufacturing industries of India 
arc in their infancy and the need for technical and scientific assistance is often very i»rgent.. 
This Society knows of factories which are suffering for want of proper scientific guidance. It, 
therefore, suggests that laboratories attached to colleges should be so equipped as to deal with 
the small problems of local industries. The services of Government experts should be lent to 
private concerns on the same terms on which the loan of Government officers is maAft to the 
Native States. But if the concern is engaged in solving a new problem the loan of services 
should be free as far as possible. If the services of a Government expert are lent free of charge 
then it is only fair that the results of his researches should be mafie available to the publ», 
but if they are fuUy paid for, they may be published after the expiry of a certain “period. 






This S()<5iety believes that in this Presidency demonstrate factories giving domonstra- Demonstration 
tions of iin]iroved methods for certain industries such as soap, candle, matches, glass, oil-pressing 
and leather-tanning would render valuable assistance m developing these industfies. 

This Society, is aware that the Imperial Institute in .London has occasionally given very Rtwosreh inttitute. 
valuaMe information on references bemg made to it, but how far that infonnation has led to 
the promotiem oflndustrihs, it is unable to say. It is, however, fimJy of opinion that a central 
Beaearch Institute should be started in India for India’s reeds and that arrangements made 
with the 1 mperial Institute will be scarcely of advantage to India. All research work for India 
should be carried on in India and with the help of Indian intellect as fmr as possible. In the 
beginning it will be necessary to impoift experts'from foreign countries but they should always 
be brought on cflnditioo that in course of time they would train Indians who would be able to 
take up their place. The ^tem of referring research probtems to colleges and other appro- ^ 
priate inatitutions may be followed in India. 

The existing knowledge of the available agricultural, forest and mineral resources of the 
pountry is, in the opinion of this Society, quite inadequate and requires to be largely supple¬ 
mented by further surveys which ought to be more extensive and detailed. The precise object , 
of these surveys should be in the first place to find out what resources are available and then 
to suggest a machinery by which they might be exploited for the benefit of Indians. The results 
of these surveys should be published in the vernaculars of the Province and widely 
advertised. ^ 

This Society has no opinion to give about the value of Consulting Engineers appointed 
by fiovemment to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice, but it is of opinion that the 
Consulting Engineers should never be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery for 
private individuals. It should be entirely left to the persons or firms who want to buy the 
machinery, 

III. — Asdst(m<‘£ in Marhting Products. ’ 

■ It is not possible for this Society to give any opinion on the utility of Commercial museums (Vimmorcial 
like the one in Calcutta as it has had no opportunity to see it. It however feels that a nmseuin . 

where indigenous and foreign articles are exhibited side by side to allow of their quality and price 
being compared with each otlier should, from the very nature of things, be useful pnd as Bom¬ 
bay is the gateway of foreign trade, a similar museum should be established here also! As for 
sake, agencies, there is one here in Bombay called tlie Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores. 

Its object is to make indigenous articles, especially those that are the products of unorganized 
cottage industries, known and easily available to the public. The agency has attained consi¬ 
derable success and is day by day becoming more and more popular. Similar agencies estab¬ 
lished at various industrial centres will go a long way in making Swadeshi articles very popular. 

Even travelling exhibitions of such articles would be welcome. 

This Society wel^mes the idea ol holding exhibitions of indigenous articles in the principal Exhibitiona. 
cities of India. Their main object should be to bring sellersaand buyers together and to en¬ 
courage the sale of home-made jnoducts. Exhibitions of foreign articles need not be pro¬ 
hibited though they should always hold a subordinate position. In fact only such articles 
should be exhibited as are necessary to show by contrast the difference in polish and finish and 
those which may l)e useful in bringing those (qualities in the home made articles. But it has 
•been the opinion of some that these exhibitions have been more useful to the foreigners to ad¬ 
vertise their goods than to the Indians to advertise indigenous products. No o)ie will deny ^ 

that such attempts on the part of {(i[i‘igi'eis should be carefully guarded against. 

This Society approves ot the idea of the appointment of trade representatives for India Tnnlc nin-esonU- 
iu Great Britain, the L’olonies and other countries. These representatives should be Indians ‘‘’'• 
with business expcirience and should have thorough grasp of the industrial and economic situation 
of the country. The main object of the apjiointment of these representatives should be to seciure 
help to the development of trade aiid industries of the country. They should not only be 
able to find out markets for Indian products but also should be able to supply accurate informa¬ 
tion as to wi^h of the raw materials that go out o' the country could be converted into finished 
articles. F^tterraore, they should be in a position to answer all local inquiries as well as 
inquiries from mdia by official and unofficial organizations. Now that one trade representative 
with an assistant has already been appointed in England, more may be appointed in the Colo¬ 
nies and other countries, as trade develops and necessity is felt. These representatives will 
not, in Ae opinion of this Society, disjjense with-the need of temporary Commissions for special 
inquiries. Neither does it feel the necessity of having the trade representatives of a province 
in other provinces, but at the same time it is of opinion that a Bureau of information may be 
maintained in connection with the Provincial Departments of Industiies. 

In the opinion of this Society the present system of making purchases of Government Store* mlos, 
stprM in England should be (liscuntinued and tenders should be invited in India preferably 
from TnHiM.li firms. List of articles required should be published and samples exhibited in 
commercial museums. Piefeifence. should be given to articles manufactured m India, if of, 
toleniibl" quality, even though they may not c^e up to the highest standard. 
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IV.—-Other Form of Ooimmeni Ati to 

It has come to be a common-place saying that taw materials form an indispensaUe 
of materiaf ^osjwiity. Therefore if industries are to develop, the exploitation of the naborid 
resources of India by the Indians should be made as easy as possible. In fact in the^iaitaal 
stages it should bo possible for the promoters of new concerns to have the supply of raw materials 
almost free. The formalities in coimection with prospecting and leases ^ould be free fpmh 
the difficulties incident to official routine and should admit of quick despatch. The amount 
of royalty to be fixed when the industry has reached a certain stage should be such as to be 
iMiaruble by the conceni. 

This Society is not in a position to give a definite hpiirion as to hqw far the land policy 
of the province imposes any check upon the industrial development of the province. It is, 
however, of opmion that Government should give land for the development of new or existing 
mdustries on concessions which may vary in each case. But private owners must not be made 
to part with property compulsorily for industrial purposes. Wherever available subterranean 
or surplus surface water sliould be provided by Government on favourable terms for 
industrial purposes subject, however, to one condition that the claims of agriculture will not be 
overlooked. 
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V. Training of Lafmir and Siipcrvisimi. 

This Society thinks that the lack of juimary education affects the efficiency of labour. 
The workmen, being unable to read and write, cannot thoroughly grasp what goes on around 
him and is, therefore, almost always groping in the dark. His heart is not in the work, and so 
he eaimot possibly work with that zeal which is necessary to ensure efficiency. The best re¬ 
medy for thi.s evil is the introduction of free and compulsory primary education, and a begin¬ 
ning in this direction might be made m industrial centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad. So 
far a.s tlie knowledge of this Society goes, nothing apjiears to have been done by the industries 
of Bombay to improve the labourer’s efficienry and skill. 

. The apprenticeship system cannot be said to prevail in Bombay. It has from time to time 
lieen tried in some'mills and was found to work unsatisfactorily. The foremen under whom 
the apprentices were placed could not bo made to take interest in them and therefore at the end 
of the pe'ril)d the boys were found to liave learnt nothing. Unless some method is devised by 
which some material benefit is lield out to the foremen who will successfully train-apprentices, 
the system, it is feared, will not btmome popular. This Society has not been able to observe 
any advantages that have so far followed from the existing industrial schools. They havt 
not hitherto been popular and have suffered from want of co-ordination and absence of a de¬ 
finite goal. It is the experience of this Society that day and night schools for mill-hands havje 
not been a success. The chief thing that is primarily responsible for this state of things is lack 
of taste for education amongst these classes. Parents are unwilling tdbdisplease their boys 
who are eammg members of the family by forcing them to attend these schools while they them¬ 
selves feel shy as they are grown up in age. Th<‘ difficulty might perhaps be got over by special 
settlements being created for them. 


The industrial and technical schools and the commercial colleges should bo under the con¬ 
trol of the Director of Industries assisted by an Advisory Committee and not under thi Director 
of Public Instruction. It is by placing these institutions under the Director of Industries 
who in turn will be directly under the lmi)erial Department of Industries, which, the Society 
believes, should be started, that uniformity and co-ordination could be maintained in the pro¬ 
vinces and in the whole of India. 
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As regard the trainmg and improvement of supervision, the Society-believes that no special 
measures we necessary in India. But Government .should see that when Indian students go 
out of India for the study of teclmical education they got all the facilities which students from 
other countries get. It is advisable to make arrangements with contracting firms in 
to train a certain number of Indian students. 

This Society is in favour of uniformity bemg introduced in the standard. jl^ammation 
for mechanical engineers hold in the various provinces and the same Act being Jlde applicable 
to the whole of India. 


VI-—General Official Administration and Organization. 

Depart. The present arrangements of having one department for both commerce and industry do 
not meet the requirements of the situation. There ought to be an Imperial Department of 
Industries with a separate member having a separate Secretary and staff. The member in- 
charge of this department ought to be a man preferably with business experience The pre¬ 
sent Department of Commerce including Post, Telegraphs an,d RaUways should continw to 
be separate. If possible, a Committee of advisors may be appointed-to help the Member for 
.Industry. ^ ' 




TimftMftu i-The inficiacms of the Imperill Department of IhdiMries iitho^ hi^ 

(1) I^njntil&tiag echemee for the industrial development of the country, . • - : 


^(2) Development of’ Technical and Scientific education. 


(3) Supen^on over the Provincial 
efiorts. 


Departments of Industries and Co-ordination of their 
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(4) Dissemination of industrial information. * 

A Central Reeearch Institute :--*There ought to be established a Central Institute of Re¬ 
search at some central place. 

Provincial Machinery :—In every province a Director of Industries should be appointed, 
who would be directly under the control of the Member for Industries. He should, generally 
awaking, bean expert m the special industry of thefrovince and should always, as far as possible, 
\ be assisted by an Advisory Committee like the one that at present exists in Bombay. 

Functions :—The principal functions of a Provincial Department of Industries should 

be— 

(1) The carrying out of industrial investigations and experiments. 

(2) The establishment and management of Demonstration factories. 

(3) Pioneering or helping to pioneer new industries. 

(4) The. granting of financial and expert assistance. 

(5) The uitroduction and popularization of improved methods of production. 

• 

VH. Organization of Technical and Scientific Departtnents of Government. • 

Thme are no toclmical and scientific departments in this province,* which the Society is 
aware of, capable of giving assistance to industries except to a limited extent the Agricultural 
tollcgo at Poona. No Imperial Scientific Teclurical Department appears to fie'nccbssary. If 

Mhemo of Imperial Department of Industries as sketched out in the last part, wz.—General 
Official A^mistration and Organization, is accepted, all other departments will work' under 
It. The Local Govern nients should organize their own Technical and Scientific Departments, 
but they should bo under the Provincial Director of Industries. The exerts who should fit 
m with the genera! scheme should be under the Provincial Director of Lidustrics. The experts, 
• who should be ffist-rate men in their line, should bo selected from any part of the world, pre- 
fsrenM being givemto Indians. The details about the co-ordination of the efforts of experts 
may be left to th^mperial Department. 


, There are small technica’ schools in this province, the best known of which is the V J Technological’ 
TwMica! Institute. Even this institute is far below the standard of Technological Institutes 
which the Society would like to see established in various provinces. They should be fitted 
into a general development scheme for the whole of India with a Central Research Institute. 

Every technical college should specialize in the techniq[ue of the principal industry of the pro¬ 
vince. For instance the College in Behar and Orissj^ should specialize in mining and metal¬ 
lurgy. To avoid overlapping, it is de.rirable that measures should be taken by the Imperial 
Department to co-ordinate the research activities of Technical and Scientific Departments 
and Technological Colleges. 

There is no library in Bombay of books of reference on technical and scientific subjects. Keferanco tibmi 
It is essential that a good, up-to-date liluiuy is established here at an early date. 


Yin. —Government Organization for Collection and Distribution of Commercial Intelligence. 

This S^My knows little of the present system of collecting statistics though it may claim 
to know BomWhing of their distribution. These publications containing them are sold cheap, 
but they are not distributed widely to all important libraries which should be done. Unifor¬ 
mity in weights and measures should be adopted. 

• 

The Indian Trade Journal is a useful publication. It can, all the same, be improved by 
the incorporation of information about the development of trade and industry on possible new 
lines. Government should assist industrial journals which arc likely to be of real use to persons 
actively engaged in industries. Such information as is of special value should be published 

thrqjigh the various vernaculars as industrial supplements to the provincial gazettes. 

• 

' The special monographs of the Forest and Geological Departments are very useful, but ’ 
tl«y, by domselves, are not dnough^to enable one to undertake to start a new indibstry. , 
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IX.—Other Forms of Gomnment Action and Organization. 

The Society believes that a system of Government certificates of quality might help to 
find for iud4'enou8 goods a ready market in India as well as outside. \^en new things are 
first put on the market people always look upon them with suspicion. A certificate of quality 
will remove such suspicion. These certificates, however, should nevef be malde compulsory. 
The work of getting the articles tested should be entrusted to the Director of’ Industries who 
would have them tested through reliable agencies. 

From the replies received in answer to questions sent by this Society to Indian industrial 
concerns, it appears that the manufacturers, especially mofussil ones, suffer heavily from want 
of concession in Railway rates. Such concessions as are allowed, d6 not materially help the 
manufactures, as these concessions are mostly for long distances. Besides, importing centres 
like Bombay and Calcutta| have advantages over inland places. 

The complaints that have been received^ead to the inference that the Forest Deportmfflit 
pays scant attention to the industrial as[»ct of questions with which the people aj^icoach , 
them. 

X. -General. 

The Director of Statistics in his annual Trade Review says that “ India is in comparison 
with her yast resources still in the prelimiimry stages of her industrial development and that 
she is far too much dependent upon the export of raw products which should be' utilised to a 
much greater extent than hitherto for industrial processes within India herself. The overwhelm¬ 
ing dependence of her peoples upon agriculture—a dependence so serious in years of deficient 
rainfall and consequent uiremployment intensifying famine conditions—should be lessened 
by the diversity of occupations which manufacturing activity brings.” It has been an accept¬ 
ed axiom that the industrial jirosperity of a people is a complex problem and carihot be achiev¬ 
ed without the cd-ojrcration of capital, management, science and labour. The country is edu¬ 
cationally backward, capital is scaicc and shy, management inexjicrt, science undeveloped 
and kbeur unskilled. In these circumslances liow is the wished for consummation to be 
reached ? The initial inqxitus must come from Government. Capitalistic and credit organiza¬ 
tions should be evolved, entrepreneurs trained, systematic, research on a large scale should bo 
developed afid education should be made free and compulsory in order that skilled labour may 
be made increasingly available. The war has released many iuduBtries from the competition 
of the enemy countries. These industries could have been tackled by India but instead they 
have gradually been allorved to be e.xploited by other nations. Three long years have passed 
away and nothing of note yet seems to have been done. What is wanted is immediate action. 
The Government must once for all abandon its attitude of a mero looker-on. 

{Oral evidence was not given by any represerUalive of the Society.) 


Witness No. 352. 

Mr. E. Eyres, Firm of Messrs. E. Eyre.s & Co., Manufacturers of Surgical and 
Medical Equipment, Bombay. 

.... . !♦" EN Evidence. 

I have the pleasure to state that I am contractor to the Government of India for the manu¬ 
facture and supply of surgical instruments and field equipment. 

My contract runs for a period of .5 years at a time, and provides for my manufacturing 
all such articles as are required by the various Government Medical Store Depots in India, 
whose demands are made through the Medical Storekeeper, Bombay. - ■ 

Every article is paid for by Government at a fixed price; the cost of all materials, labour 
and working expenses of the factory are bonie by myself. ^ 

The factory building is the property of Government built at their expense toAy own ideas, 
and occupied by me since August 1914, prior to which my work was carriea on in a much 
smaller building forming part of the Bombay Medical Store Depot. All the plant is my own 
property, and was laid down by myself at my own expense. 

Ground space was very limited at the time the plans for the building were drawn out, and 
the building was made as large as the circumstances would admit of, but it has since been 
found to provide insufficient accommodation for our requirements and little expaiaion can be 
made in my business without increased accommodation. The output of the factory which 
for last year was to the value of about lls. 2,65,000 is at about its maximum under the present 
circumstances and until provision can be made for further extension of the premises. 

The capabilities of the factory are ver> great but the difficulties experienced with native 
labour are very hampering, and re-act very adversely enHhe possibilities which this spe^ 
* class of work shoujd ordinarily show. , , , 
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SuPPliBMENTAEV WbITTEK EvIDBNCE. 

I originally oame out to India in charge of the Surgical Instrument and Equipment Branch 
o£ the Government Medical Store Department. 

It*Boon ocouiyed to me that something might be done in the. way of manufacturing a few 
minor articles j and eventually Surgeon-General Hunter at my suggestion advised the Bombay 
Government to enter into a contract with me for the supply of the entire surgical requirements 
of their Government, or as much as I could deal with. 

The scheme met with little, encouragement even from the Govenimimt, and I had to wear 
down the strong prejq;dice which exists (not altogether without good reason I fear) against 
any article made in this country. 

From the late Sir Pardey Lukts and his predec^sor in office Sir B. Bomford I received ^ * 

help and encouragement, and the present standing of my factory is in a great measure due 
to the interest "Sir Pardey Lukis always took in and the high opinion he held of my work, 
entrusting me with the Government demands for the whole of India or as much tw we could 
possibly cope with. 

. I consider it a regrettable state of affairs that a country like India with all its wealth and 1^® fabont qoMtk 
resources should have accomplished so little in the way of manufacture of even the most trivial *' 

articles, and that it should almost entirely depend on the outside wmrld for supplies. ^ 

In my opinion this is to a very great extent due to the labour question, o/nd the unrelidbiliiy 
of native labour, and I speak from the point of view relative generally to manufacture of the 
smaller class of article and higher grade of work. 

I have been for many years in the closest touch with skilled laboui', making it my study 
and hobby, ancT I am regretful to say that skilled labour has of late yeans deteriorated most 
terribly in numbers and quality. * 

Fifteen to twenty years*ago I would have backed some of my native workmen on the ' , 

then good wages of Rs. 30 to 3.'> per rneimem against the be.st British workmen in the game 
line. 

But what are they today?—hopeless by comparison-after two years, training and on 
WiBges of from Rs. 45 to 60 per mensem one might get something out of them ;'r allude to 
supposedly trained men. 

i ' In {I great measure modern machinery has much to do with this state of affairs, the average 
%ative workman preferring to turn handles and levers to exercising his braiuiand hands on wo k 
which calls for ingenuity and trouble. As tliere will always be a great amount of work wl ich 
eannot be turned out entirely by machinery and an enormous quantity of goods imported 
from foreign countrips that could be done well in this country, skilled labour sjiould be helped 
'fcnd encouraged as much as possible. 

In my opinion only some form of legislation or enactmeirt/ for the jnoper control of labour 
will save the native workman from himself, or put the question of skilled labour on a sound 
looting. 

Experience has taught me that the higher trained and paid the native workman is, the more 
independent he becomes, the W inclined to regular work, and the more often Iris visits to 
his native country—when to return none can say. » 

Often we have had to almost beg of our men to come to work, and frequently, under the 
pretext of sickness, they have absented themselves and wo have found them to be doing special • 
work for outside firms, I regret to say often European firms of standing. 

Carrying my thoughts back to the time of Sir Richard Temple, who was one of the first The ol 
to visit my place, I remember he was so struck with the work we were then doing that he pressed 
me to start a school to train lads. 

I readily consented, provided Government helped with funds and gave encouragement, 
but nothing further was heard of the scheme. 

A r.rninin^ School for lads in various branches of trades should be established in each of 
the Presidency towns in India and should be under the support- of Government. The lads 
should be trained in the higher grades of lighter work (smaller work) as I hold that a man, who 
has had a good foundation in the lighter lines of work, would after very little practice be quite 
at hotoe with the heavier class. As an instance of this, the fitting up of the factory which your 
Commission visited a few days ago was done entirely by my own men, no outside help what¬ 
ever being called in. ^ 

On the other hand, the average native who has been trained to heavier grades of work 
iSrnfld never be able to cope wjth lighter and intricate work. 

The school should be eqq/pped with fhe lighter types of machinery, being less expensive 
' and more easily laid down. ’ 
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Lads entering the school should be paid wages equivalent to what they "wotild be paid in 
the open market, as an inducement to continue in the school. This, admittedly, is quite tiie 
opposite to what governs Home training, but there is no help for it if the lads are to grow hp 
into well-trained men, and it will be found impossible to retain the,class of apprentices we need 
for the future development of industries unless they are paid for their labour during the period 
of training. As they advance, the more apt could be ^ven a general knowledge'of all branches 
comprised in the school—a man with a good general knowledge, natural aptitude, wid energy 
is invaluable—and then if they cared to and could afford to do so they could take up technical 
work. 

The expense of ranning such a school would be heavy but it could be lessened considerably 
by the assistance of work, on payment, from the many Govemment depaHments and the 
railways. 

An alternative scheme in wliich I have every confidence would be to attach a small training 
school for lads to such manufacturing departments as the Dockyard, Small Anns, Gun Carnap, 
the Mint, Public Works, Electrical Department, Telegraph Department, Harness and Saddler^ 
Factory, Cawnpore, X-Ray Department, Dehra Dun. the Railways, and niy own Department. 
I name these departments as they each hold a limited number of skilled native workmen capable 
of giving instruction, under European supervision. 

Such a scheme would not be costly, the heaviest item being building ?,ccommodation,' 
and it would be almo.st self-supporting. With a proper understanding between the departments 
concerned each could lend the other assistance in work and advice. Lada carefully trained 
in such schools would be in great demand, could diiiusc their knowledge to others and help 
much towards building up local industries. 

Monopolicj. Opposed as one may be to monopoly, it is my firm behof that monopoly must play a pro¬ 

minent part in,the successful advancement of manufactures in India. 

There ale certain classes of skilled manufactures, technicaHy unknown to India, in which 
slJilled^ manual labour working under trained and practical European supervision are the essen¬ 
tial features. It is, hardly to be expected that years of worry and trouble should be spent in 
training the labour, and money and energy be devoted to building up such a business, only 
to lay it epon to tlic encroachments of capitalists, who, with no practical knowledge or experience 
available to justify them embarking on the same line, nevertheless enter into' competition, 
relyifig chiefly upon their funds and the enticing away of skilled labour from pioneer concerns, 
as the back-bone of their new undertaking. 

I have known many such cases in India ; and what has been the result ? The management 
depended upon the men for the knowledge and experience required in turning out the work-r- 
the men deteriorated because they were not under proper supervision—the work, in consequence, 
deteriorated, abd that industry went to the dogs. 

Such results only tend to dishearten those who have striven to establish local industry, 
and they also have the unfortunate effect of creating th^ great obstacle “ prejudice ” which 
wiU for many years to come stand in the way of the honest, practical and conscientious pioneer 
of industries. 

i /•owtsnroof loctiUy This is a subject which has always attracted my attention, and in my opinion is the most 
^ • jwuwlaot rod gpuds, point connected with local industry. 

: V I bold that if more care, inspection and supervision were exercised in the acceptance of 

locally made goods, it would materially improve matters as regards quality of production. 

It is a well-known fact that much local rubbish (I can give it no other name) is tendered 
and accepted, indulgence being shown on the plea of it being of local manufacture. Often one 
sees a really decent article as the firat production, but the quality will be found gradually to 
deteriorate until it falls to a very low level. 

This sort of thing should be tupped in the bud, as it is fatal to local industry, and 
expression I have so often heard from makers, “ Will it pass muster ?”-~8hould be replaced 
by—“ Is it of the liighest standard ?” 

I speak from great experience when 1 say that if Indian industries are to hold their own 
for any length of time it is necessary for all concerned to hold up the one ideal—" quality”— 
at all costs, not content with equalling similar imported articles but even bettering them, and 
never losing sight of the existing prejudice. , 

Without these qualific.- tions uTid ideals advancement in local manufacture cannot and 
never mil succeed. 

I-Jbcm. Cutting down of prices is a mjitter which calls for notice—a fair and reasonable |)rice should 

^ ' be paid for a good article. Often contracts are entered into at rates which debar the supply 

of even a dt«ent article—this fact must surely be known to those who accept tenders, and it 
should be discouraged, as it is conducive to lowering the quality of goods, and to pushing in 
.cheap foreign stuff. In most cases I hold that if a local article equals m all respects &e 
. ed article, the price paid for it should approach as nearV as possible thnt of the 






ttrtiok; there will of course always be a certain class ready to cut prices down—but they have - 
not come to stay. 

As regards the question of financial assistance from the* Government to encourage* local i^noiai ansfets 
industries, this is.a matter which would call for the greatest care and discretion.- Only such * 
industriee as are quite new to the country, and such as have every reasonable prospect of suc¬ 
cess and in which Government are likely to have indirectly an interest, should be helped. 

Generally speaking, the Indian who can show likely grounds for success ih a new venture 
has little diflSculty in raising funds frpm amongst his own people; on the other hand, the Euro¬ 
pean has not the same financial advantages and is bound down by many restrictjons which 
tend to hanq»er and cripple him from the very outset. 

Unfortunately it is the general belief with many that funds only ate needed to make a new 
venture a suoeess, but those who have gone through the mill know that there are points of 
•greater importance, and that often over-abundance of funds with highly paid and lavish 
management, and little attention paid to the practical working of the concern, have been the 
downfall of many a good venture. 

.... Oral Evidence, 30th November 1917. 


Mr. V. E. Low.—Q. Do you think that a certain amount of primary schooling would im¬ 
prove the general standard of Indian labour 1~A. I think not. 

Q. What efiect do you think it would have 1--A. My experience teaches me that the 
men who are a little bit educated give more trouble than those that are not. I have had many 
men working under me who spoke English well and had gone up to a certain standard—fairly 
well educated men, and they have never stuck on. They work for a short time and get dis¬ 
satisfied. They expect too much. They leave and go outside and they are living on aln^ost 
nothing. They do not care whether they work or not. , , 

• 

Q. , Does that apply to primary vernacular education ?— A. No. I cannot sajf. that. 

• Q. Do you get many men who are literate in some vernacular language -At 'Of course, 
I do not know very much about the vernacular language myself, but all my men understand 
English more or less. They are always spoken to in English, and they are instructed in 
English and they pick it up very quickly. ^ 

Q. You do liot notice whether the men take notes or write little things in vernacular ? 
■—A. I ask them to read the process. 1 give iiieasureineuts and give instructions when 1 
a certain thing made in a certain way. They imderstand it. If I give a rough sketch 
t% always understand. I have a pattern made in wood of the thing that has to be made in 
stMl. On that pattern I wi-ite all the particulars and giv**, Ahe size and the measurements so 
that they can work it out. 1 find that very beneficial and helpful to them. 

Q. How did you Icani the trade yourself ?— A. I have a natural aptitude for it. I 
have never had much training. At the age of 21 I was manager in a shop. 


Q. You were never regularly apprenticed ^~A. 1 was regularly apprenticed for a short 
time only. 

Q. You say that these people are very independent and can live on very little. Is it 
not the case that they have a very low standard of comfort ? They do not care to do more 
work and earn more money.— -4. But they spend money in other ways. They spend money 
on ceremonies, going to their comitry, a)id drink. 


Q. There is a limit to what they can spend on that sort of thing. It is regulated more 
or less by custom.— A. I believe myself that my men are more or less well off. At the present 
time I have got 16 of my best men away, some cf them drawing Ks. 65 to 70 a month. Some 
* went away on five days’ leave and others on fifteen days and a month. Some of them have 
been away eighteen months and many of them nine months and six months. 


Q. Are they not actually in debt to money-lenders "i—A. I do not think so generally. 
We help them largely. I give advances. I help them in every way I possibly can. I pay 
their debts very often. 


Q. In your supplementary evidence you make suggestions for trauiing lads. One is the 
idea of a training school and the other is training classes attached to manufacturing depart- 
tneq}s. Would not the difficulty in the case of the first suggestion of a training school be that 
boya will not be workbft under shop conditions, and it is almost impossible to reproduce 
shop conditions in a training school, and when they go out to work they do not like shop houK. 
—A. *3^ should be worked much on the lines of a technical institute. In a technical institute 
'Mn. get a better class of men, men who have means and cm» afford to waste their time. Tky^ 
afford to utilise their time in study. Whereas the class of men that we want to rendeT* 
• workmen cannoj;’afford to do’that. They have not got the means unless they are paid 
. work they do. * . > , 
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Q: It is a constant complaint that boys who come o&tirom the orafts schools and 
institutes are never taught to recognise the value ol time, that they aio not taiight th:i|& 
long hours which are necessary in organized shops, so that when they come odt they 
as wtU as the bazaar men using inferior methods, because they do not recognize the viii|.i{ 
time and have not been trained to work under commercial conditioiis and ^hen they do ^pt 
like shop hours—-4. Then they had been very badly trained. That is the secret of suoo^ 
at home. A resiwnsible man is in charge. If you put the right man in the right place one with 
a good sound practical knowledge, a man who t^es an interest in his work—it is a hobby 
with him. 

Q. We have got lots of places where they give excellent training but the trouble is that 
they camrot reproduce in the training school shop hours and shop conditions. That is the uni¬ 
versal complaint.— A. Take our place for instance, my factory. Suppose we had a school 
attached to that. They would w'ork on the same conditions as my men, and aa they grew up 
and began to be useful they would be transferred from the school to my factory. 

Q. That is another story.—That brings us to your second suggestion, to attach classes 
to concerns which are working on actual commercial lines. Which do you prefer ?— A. By 
, an attached school I mean a building attached to the existing factory, so that you have the 
same control over the lads as you would have in your own factory. 

• Q. Would you pronounce definitely in favour of the traming school or your alternative 
scheme of having classes attached in the way you say to good commercial concerns ?— A. The 
alternative scheme i.s a much cheajier one, and as au experiment it would be very much casfer 
to run. It struck me that if you tried this sort of thing as an experiment, then eventually you 
<^ould introduce technical training schools in each Presidency or in large towns in India. To 
incur a lot of expenditure on heavy machinery ajid building and all that sort of thing 
wlifn you are not absolutely certain that it is going to bo a success would, I think, be a 
raistaka. 

Q .. That is au 'added argument in favour of your alternative scheme.— A. Yes. 

Hon’by Hir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. In your note you say “ Oppowd as one m&y 
be to monopoly, it is my firm belief that monopoly must play a prominent part in the successful 
advancement of manuiactures in India.” Do you suggest that if ajiow industry is staited 

monopolv should be given to it ?— A. Certainly. 

* « 

Q. Why ?— A. If there is a chance of its being likely to be successful. 

Q. Cannot any industry be successful without a monopoly ?— A. I do not say any. I 
allude there to high class and s}>ecial industries and not to ordinary things that arc made by 
everybody and anybody. 

Q. Can you name any 1—~A. I allude to«my own and other high class work. 

Q. Monopoly in what ?—A. Electrical work and heaps of other intricate work. 

Q. Monopoly in what ? Allowing the man to have only one institution in the city or buy¬ 
ing from one institution ?—,4. Allowing the man to have one institution and buying from 
that man. 

Q. And not allowing other institutions in the city ?— A^i No. 

Q, You have got your own factory liere. Supposing I want to start a factory of the 
same kind 1 must not be allowed to start one ? Is that your contention 1— A. No. You may 
start a factory or half a dozen factories if you care to. You would have plenty of patronage 
outside provided the quabty of your work conunands it. That is th* secret. I need not depend 
upon Government for work. Everybody knows that I can command work from the whole 
of India. 

Q. Wliat I want to know Ls this, do you mean by monopoly that Government must buy 
from one man only ?— A. Yes. For this reason that a man with ability and with a good prac¬ 
tical knowledge is not coming out here to start a factory, spend years of worry and trouble to 
train up the establishment, and another man comes along and offers a higher wage and takes 
the men away, and all the labour that you have trained is thrown away. But if you start a 
busifiess and you are not competent to work it and you have not the ability, that business 
goes down and down until it has to be discontinued. • How many men iil Calcutta and 
Bombay have started my own line of business ? 

Q. What kind of monopoly ought it to be ? Monopoly in buying the manufactmod 
products, or in starting a factory ?— A. Not as regards a faotdry. You may allow any nuih- 
lH!r of factories to be buHt, but Government jsupport should not-te given. If it is a new thing 
and the Government have confidence that that man has+lfe ability to work it oowicieniion^ 
’mid successfully, I think monopoly should be given to that man. „ 

Q. That is in buying only ?—A. Patronage, or whatever you wist.to oaU it, 

^ Government to support it. * . Y, • ' 
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fooaopc^. Btit wfaat win hajifiea in cam vlnn Idieie is aOi^^ahmufy exktisg btadseaa^'siw:^ 
siia*ooill)eB out, from Burope to oanr on tin business' abo f Does it not bnak tbioU^ tin 
otl^ toan’s business But if me existing man is worthy of support he would get it. 
H he has hot leeeiTed the proper support of ^wspment, probably it is the fauk of the 
■existhig firm. ' 

Q. In one place you say that the workmen you trained were taken away by other people. 
That is one complaint that you make. — A. That is a vwy great complaint that I have to 
make. * 


Q. Some days ago we had the representative of a firm who are manufacturing practically 
the same things, who said that they used to manufacture artificial limbs, but your factory came 
• and stole away all their workmen whom they had teamed.— A. I have much to say to that. 

Pmident. — Q. I waht you to give us some practical ideas as to how we can prevent the 
stealmg away of workmen. Is it possible to prevent the stealing of workmen from one fac¬ 
tory by another ? The men arc not slaves. Unless you can produce some kind of practical 
suggestion, there is no use in discussing that point.— A. There is nothing to say against lab#iu^ 
being stolen away from one factory to anotiier. Many of my own men who were trained by 
mo are* leading men in the Railway, the Government Dockyard, and the other Government 
Departments although they had been trained in- my place. I have no objection to that. But 
what I object to is men being taken outside by others in the same line. 

Q. You cannot suggest any way of preventing it because the men, after all, are free men, 
and you would not like to be bound down, to any particular institution or to Government if 
you want to be free to take work elsewhere or to take up business elsewhere.. How can we get 
over this difficulty, that is the question before us. There is no use of discussing the relative 
merits of two firms.— A. Men going from one factory to another ? They are free agents tad 
you cannot prevent a thing like that. The only thing I say is that people who do buhiness 
in the same line and are not competent to carry it on rely on these men, and then they have a 
tendency to entice them away because it is their only hope of doing any business.vsh'atover. 

* Q. Firms do not improperly steal away one another’s labour. There is a certain amount 
of etiquette. You do not actually entice one another’s labour.—^. But what they do is offer 
higher and excessive wages. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. With reference to the school that you propose, you say “ The school 
should be equipjwd with the lighter tyires of machinery, being less expensive and more ea-ily 
’laid down.” What do you mean by “ lighter type”?—^1. Not the heavy machinery that you 
find in the Railway and other big Govornihent departments. 

Q. “ The man who works upon heavier machinery cannot do lighter work.” You mean 
by that, that if a man has wo’-ked on a highe* class of thing, he cataot work on a lower class ? 
—A. If he has worked on heavy, or call it clumsy work, he cannot do light high class and 
intricate work. 

Q, By “ Light machinery ” you mean machinery for high cla^ work ? You say you 
put the boys on “ light wd-k.” Does that mean higher class work, instead of the more clumsy 
work ?— A. I mean higher class work. 

Q. You say “ The lads should be trained in the higher grades of lighter work (smaller 
work) as I hold that a man, who has had a good foundation in the lighter lines of work, would 
after very little practice be quite at home with heavier class.” But now you say that if the man 
hdd worked on the heavier class he cannot do lighter work. Ik is not clear to me what you are 
driving at in this sentence,—.4. I think it is quite clear that the man who does light work 
and who has been carefully trained in light work can take up heavy work. But a man who has 
been trained in heavy work, is too clumsy and too heavy for light work. 

Q. Towards the end of your supplementar;^ evidence you say “ Generally speaking, the 
Indian who can show likely grounds for suc-cess in a new venture hai little difficulty in raising 
funds from amongst his own people ; on the other hand, the European has not the same taancial 
advantages and is bound down by many restrictions which tend to hamper and cripple him from 
the verv outset.” Tins is a strange exj^rience, because all the complaints we have had so 
far have been from Indians who complain that they never get any assistance financially. 

A. Not from their own people. 

<j. That is the very complaint. When we ask them why no industry was started, they 
«ay that they do not get any financial assistance from anybody.— A. I have always understood 
that if a concern is likely to be a success they have no trouble. Friends always collect and 
rather round them and help them in every possible way. I am not alluding to the bigger 

of work but to the smaller class of work. I am alluding to the light intricate and small 
aztiolM that are imported which mhy be easily made here. * • 

^ Mr. G. £ Thorns.—^. Ypu say “ In most cases I hold that if a local article equals in’ 
respects tlw imported article, the price paid for it should approach as nearly as possible 
^. '5*' ofthe imported ’article.” Do you mean just for a few years when the industry is being 
ifl this country, or for all tunes 1 —£ All times. 
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Q. Why should the consumer in this coimtry have to pay more for an article thm 
the consumer in the United Kingdom 1 What is the Government source of revenue ? It is the 
taxpayer in this country, and why should the taxpayer in this country pay more for the arti¬ 
cles used by Government than the taxpayer in the United Kingdom 1 — A. That would not 
be more. That would be Es. 15 a potmd. ^ 

Q. The article can be sold at a less gtice at home because there is the cost of freight and 
insurance and custom aid all the rest of it.— A. The article which costs one pound sterling 
should be bought at the rate of Rs. 15 out here. 

Q. An article which costs one pound m England may perhaps cost 25 shillin;^ out here. 
You mean that the price paid for an article made in Lidia should ^ the same as the price paid 
for a similar article in England ?—4. Yes. i 

Q. You refer to the deterioration of quality. At first articles are turned out of high quas 
lity and then they fall off. Do you think that any system of certificates of quality will stop 
that ? Could you possibly counteract that tendency by having certificates of quality granted 
by Government 1 A. I do not think so. 

Hon’bk Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. You have suggested in your note “ Li my opinion 
iionly some form of legislation or enactment for the proper control of labour will save the native 
workman from himself or put the question of skilleAlabour on a soimd footing.” Have you any 
idea as to what sort of enactment you want ?— A. I cannot say that. T have not thought 
over the matter. 

Q. You do not know what control you want ?—A. There ought to be some control. ^ 
Q. Do you wish that they should not leave one factory and go to another 1 — A. To keep 
them more regular at work. 

Q. So that fi they do not go to work regularly they will be punished ?— A. In some wayt 
'Q. Is there any such enactment anywhere else in the world ?— A. They are doing it 
now In ‘ England. % 

Q. In war time.—A. Take a workmen who is wtill paid. He never completes a month. 
Some workmen are always 7 days, 8 days or 10 days absent. My boo^ will shbw that. There 
is no reason for it. 

Q.' As far as you are concerned, you do not know what reasons' they might have got f— 
A. Of course ui the case of sickness it is a difierent matter altogether. 

Q. From the employer’s point of view you think they have no reasons to be absent ?— A. 
Not so frequently. 

Q. And your objection to educatuig these men is they will want higher pay and they will 
become a little more independent.--4. My objection is that they are never satisfied. 

Q. It comes to that.—jf. They take up an appointment and work for a short time and 
they are off somewhere else. They never stichxto anything. 

Q. They go somewhere else because they get higher pay. Either they are not satisfied 
with your treatment or they want higher pay. Otherwise why should they leave ?— Q. I 
cannot give any reason #rhy they leave. They are too proud to work. 

Q. Is it not a fact all over the world that wages of workmen are Rising steadily ?—4. Yes. 
Q. You object to the Indian labourer asking any higher wage ’—4. I do not say that. 
I pay double the wage I used to. i 

Q. What is your complaint then here ?— A. My complaint is that the men who had 
been trained in a technical institute are too big in their ideas to work and too independent. 
They think that it is lowering their dignity to sit down and learn work. 

Q. Has not slavery been abolished since the advent of the British rule ?— A. They come 
for a day or two, to leant work, and then they get dissatisfied and leave. They can do well 
if they apply themselves to their work. ^ 

Sir D. J. Tata.—<i. Jlow is it they succeed in finding other work if they are workmen of 
that type ? I mean, in getting better paid work ?— A. 1 cannot say that they do. 

Q. They leave you simply without any prospects ?— A. I have made inquiries, and I 
have found that they have been wandering about doing nothing. For instance a case occurred 
the other day. A man left me and I sent for him. He was useful though not brilliant. I 
offered to pay him more pay if he would come back and he sent word no. Ho woul^ not 
come back even if he was paid Rs. 100 a month. It is th^r pride. 

President.— Q. They have no' ambrfion to impro^ke their situation in the firm i—A. They 
have a lot of ambition, but they have no patience. Hey want to get up too rapidly. Tim 
educated men that come from the technical institute do very well, ^ might say splelndidljr, but 
unfortunately they want tp get to the very top at once. If thcy*were to come to my place and. 
, .work steadily I would give them Rs. 65 to begm wich. ♦ * ■ 

Q. You? have obtained very good results in organising labour ?—il. I have. ’ 

Q. And “ i** entirely Indian labour ?—j 1. Yes.', 

% So that you have succeeded in training Indian IpboiDrand turning out good tesulta f' 
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Mr. R. B. Ewbank, I. C. 8., Registrar of Oo-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 

Written EvrosiifoB. ' ,* 

Fimncial Aid to Indmtriad Enterpmes. 

• • *■ '* '* 

The premier village industry of this Presidency is hand>loojp weaving. There are 257,000 
odtt<»i weavers and 23,000 silk weavers in this*‘fresidaicy who carry on their indoatry m 
■ village Workshops as against 193,000 cotton weavers and 2,000 silk weavers employed in power 
mills. The disadvontages under which the cottage weavers labour at present are— 

(1) Supply at yam is controlled by village merchants, who advance it to weavers at 
exorbitant prices. 

(2) JThe weavers have often to sell their manufactured cloth through these same soudears 

inadequate prices. 

(3) Most wavers.are deeply indebted and pay rates of interest which make their extri¬ 

cation by their own efforts impossible. This condition prevents them from putting 
their heart into their work. Owing to their hopeless outlook they remain as a rule 
illiterate, addicted to drink, unenterprising and often dishonest. , 

(4) The technical improvements which would enable them to increase their output with- 
. but destroying the special characteristics of their craft arc not generally known to 

them. They arc still for the most part unfamiliar with fly-shuttle pit-looms, improved 
dobbies. English healds, beams, etc., and their methods of warping and dyeing are 
slow and priinitivo. 

(.')) The 6ea,sonal character of the demand for their cloth compcl.s them to (lo])end on the 
sowkar for advances during the slack season. ^ 

The functions whiclucan bo performed by co-operative societies are— * , 

(1) Purchase of yarn in latgc quantities .at wholesale rates frojn the milll. 'This is 
advanced to members and Its price recovered when their cloth is sold. 

(2) Provision of sash loans at reasonable rates of interest for the purchaso of tools or 
material, for livelihood during the slack season, for weddings, and other necessary' 
ccromotiial and domestic oxpojises, 

(5) The establishment of a shop for the sale of members’ cloth, and.during tlieslack season 
for accepting cloth on hypothecation and granting advances against it for further 
work. 

The easiest lino of approach is to start with function (2) only. Credit business is the 
simplest to manage and loans at cheap rates are always appreciated quickly. There are 32 
we*ving societies in this PrAidency with a working capital of IJ lakhs of nipees. Of these 
14 d» credit business only. Twelve havw added the business of yaim-supply, but have been 
much embarrhssed by difficulties due to the w'ar. Four have Uken up the business of 
retailing manufactured cloth; but this has not been veiy successful. To supplement this work 
six village weaving schools have been formed, and demonstrations of improved looms are 
constantly held at varteus centres. 

The main difficulties with whl'di those weavers’ societies have to contend arc— 

(1) Their lack of credit. The weavers have no real property and only a little chattel 
property. Their personal credit, derived from their thrift and honesty, is at first 
almost «?V. It is therefore impossible to lehd th#m as much money as tliey require. 
Since the society eaunol at luiee^nake them indepeudeiit of the sowkar, the sowkar 
takes advantage of the. fact, t.o grim! ilown anyone who joins a society with special 
virulence. 

(2) Their illiteracy, suspic^us, prejudices and their frequently low type of character 
make them mifit to manage a society themselves on wt^operative lines. They make 
contirihal mistakes and tend to be very slack about recoveries. They need constant 
and close supervision % a Oovomment officer for three or four years Ijcforo they can 
carry on their own society successfully. 

* (3) The fluctuations in the markets for yarn and cloth are generally not understood by 
them and cause them loss when they occur. 

r 

I have dealt with the case of the weaving ii^ustry at some length, because it serves as 
a type of the sort of functions which Ifo operative societies can undertake, and because it is the 
■mdy eetUge industry in ounneotion with which any real progress has yet been made in this 
Pi»i^;. * 

t r 



With regard to the leather idduatiy Government have ruled Jn 8 

Government Resolution, General Department, No, 5352 of October 27th 1910. that co-o^nr^*^ 
societies ought to be pushed forwai-d among all classes of leather-workers with the flbjeot 
furnishiii<» thorn with credit on reasonable terms and of organizing the supply of row 
and hides for their use. Ohambhars, dhors, and mochis are found scattered over the whole 
Priwidoncv in very small groups and not concentrated in special centres. Thereforo t^ 
usually join t.ho common village credit society in cases where the othor^ raeljibm wU a<Mrt 
them There arc only some 7 or 8 societies confined entirely to leather-worker^, and none of 
them is snfiicientiy well-managed to cncojpoge further progress in this direction. Theore¬ 
tically they oiight'to hC of great n.ssistance to these men, but the practical obstacles are— 


(1) Their extreme illiteracy, and in places their drunkenness and dishonesty. The tanning 
( lasses are quite, incapable of co-operating or managing any sort of society in a busi¬ 
nesslike w.sy without very close supervision and control. The boot-making classes 
are generaliy more respectable, but they liave not the same need for co-operation as 
(lie Itnver section of the community. 


(2) I’he village tiumers are talcing to other industries, which are cleaner_^and more profit- 
nble, b'rom a social point, of view, ns distinguished from a comiporcial, the transfer 
of tlie tanning elaases. who are a ]M)i'tienlarly degraded sort of outcasts, to other and 
more iKmonriible lines of industry is entirely good. The rise in the foreign demand 
for raw skins and Jiides, the lack of a,ny agency to show tanners the best tanning 
mnloriais, and tlie liesl. methods of flaying and tanning, the increasing use of 
foieign-taniK'd leather in Tiuliii and so forth makes it eertain that the industry ' will 
decline .still i’urtlier. 


(;i) Tlie tanners are deejdy indebted and the supply of hide,s is generally in the liaiids of 
.some local Mussalmnii. who controls iJie whoh" marki't. In Kanara tlu; tanners pMS 
homls inomising not to buy hides except from their own sowkar. Their societies 
are so fceltly managed and have so little credit or capital that a determined sowkar 
^ lias not.'mnch ditiieulty in chcekmating tliem. The only hppe for a society of this ’tl 
* ..sqrl is l.o be taken up by some jihilantliropic pleader or country gentleman who will 
take const a 111 pains in training the tanmns and,,helping fhoni to overcome their diffi- 
efikies. Snell men me rare. 

* • * 

Tlie boot-m.aking classes si'om to lie doing very fairly well. The bigger merchants have . 
plenty ok business and turn out very fair woik! They have a monopoly of low-priced: work in . 
Ihiiopeaii .styles and of all work in the Indian style. They are hard-working and prosperoim 
(though addicted to d»ink). lint they are not in my exjierienee keen on co-operative societies, 
firstly, lieeause there is hot conqietition among thenwelves in (he sale of their goods, and secondly, 
beean.se a good many of them liavi* snflieiont- working (capital of their own. Kince it is only <. 

ehen]) credit that they reipiire. it is unnecessary to start separate societies for them. They can 
join existing eredit soeii'ties. 

1 wish to make it clear that. I think that Imfore leather-workers can be organized sucooas- 
fully on a co-opern.tive basis, it is e,ssential -- 


(1) That more progri'ss should be made by (be State in educating them both in the three 

R's aid ill improved technical processes in connection with their craft. 

(2) Their social status must he improved .so as to give them a chabce of maintaining some 
measure of self-respect. Without it they have no incentive to be hon^t or sober 
or thrifty. Those ((iialitios are the starting point of all co-oporat'ion. 


With regard to the oil-jnessing industiy, it may bo noted that the total area in the Presi¬ 
dency under oil-seeds is 4,1183,000 acres. Of the oil pressed iu the Presidency, it has been 
calculated that eonoems using hydraulic processes »’ush about 100 tons of seed per day, expol¬ 
lers about 25 tons per day. rotary ghanis 30 .tons per day, and country ghnnis approximately 
12.5 tons ])or da}’. T7(e t,(4i.s. who mamige the count)'}' ghanis. arc therefore declining gradually. 
They are an honest and laborious class, who woi k for very long hours for a wage which rarely 
exceeds six' annas a day, TJi<‘ir nuaiii difficulties seem to be-'i^ 


(1) To secure money at a reasonable rate for buyitig seed when the mtekot is low, for 
pi’oviding storage for it, for purchasing cattle and additional ghanis and for domestic 

• expenses. , 

(2) Iu the ofi season the fluctuations in the, seed market, in which prices may vat/ by 

as much as 2.5 per cent., make it difficult for them to catch the best tiine for buying 
seed and to secure an assured profit ■ - ' ' , ' 

(2.) They do not know how to' make the best use of their by-prodnets, 

t'o-ojx'iation is a remedy for the first difficult}' only. Only ^ne co-operative society hal 
yet been started for telis. Its capital is insiitficient ami it is not #ijing, 4 vell. It is pnobublft ! i,. 
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that owing to the seasonal nature of the demand, a sooietjr composed only of tells would not 
^ very well, and that their best course would be to join an ordinary village society, which 
includes agisculturists and the other usual classes of village workers. Experience is insuffi¬ 
cient to enable me to go further than state as a general projwsitiou tluit adequate finance by 
a co-operative credit society would be extremely useful in relieving them from debt and in 
enabling'them to carry on their industry profitably. 

There is great 8co})e for the dovelopmont of co-ojsn'ation among tho\Ve.st coast fishermen, t’“bermo)i. 
Kolia and Moukofis. By nature they arc stupid and addicted to (Iriiik, but tlicy are honest 
and hard-working and their wives arc very intelligent business women. Their difficulties 
are— 

(1) 'lie distribution of fish brought into the Bombay harbour. Tleiy do it by head-loads 
and could save much trouble and ox])onse by jointly ougiiging carts to transport their 
catch to the markets. 

(2) The prf'servation of lish. caught on the coast, iiiil.il t.liey can be tiauapoi te.d to Bombay 
and sold there. At jne.sejit they either cannot, get. iee at all or have, t.o pay H annas 
per mauud for it. The Bombay lee t’omjiaiiy lias ollered to sell ice at J annas per 
maund. if a co-operativo society will give them a. linn contract. 

(;f) Every lishormau aspires to own his own lioal, if he can find the, funds and has to buy 
a set of nets costing Ks. iiOO at least ouee in two years. 

One little society of Hoiikolis lias been started at Colaba with a capiUil of Its. I,(S()0 and 
is working well. It is jirobablo that oilier smie.t.ies of tins class will lie,formed before long. 

At present the Kolis leave the sale of their li.sli far too iiiucli in the hands of middlemen and 
lose their fair share of the jnotits. * 

, ... • *. 

These arc not the only industries in connection witli eo-opcrat.is.’e societies might be 

encouraged; but they are the ones which should iu my ojiiiiioii be taken uii lirst.’ 

* a • 


'J’cclinkvl Aid lo In(lii!>lrk’.i. 

i 

Government have placed under my control d Weaving Ivxpert Aasislaiits on Us. Ik k -kik, Oinoiraatiouefi 
and one Weaving Inspector on Us. 'ik who are engaged exclusively in working for the imiirove- 
meut of the hand-loom weaving industry. 


•2. One of tlio e.Npert assistants iiml llie inspector are in eliarge of the 22 above- 
meutioned weaving societies. File of these soeieti s are exceedingly good, and 1(1 arc 
quito satisfactory. Nearly all of tliem carry on tlieir'einlit bnsini'ss reasonably well; but, 
the direct purchase of yarn from (he whoh'sale merelmnts whieli in one of (heir main 
objects lias been found to he very diffii-ult for the following reasons - 

(а) Hardly any soi-ie! v has sullicieut, cajiital to (itiaiiee its na'iiihers fully for ii<M:os.Hary 
dnmcsti6 exjianses. purchase of implements, etc... and also (.o supjily all its iiicmhers 
with yarn. Bqeietie.s eauiiot offer suflicioiit .s('(!Urit.v to cualile eo-oja'iative fiiiaiieing 
institutions to (immee ihem to tlie full e..\t.ent of their needs. 

(б) Even if it were always possible, to sell cloth immediiilely afte.r it lias been niaiiufactuied, 

the society must still Ix'iii a jiositioii to stock yarn sullicieut for throe months’ needs 
ill ordor to prevent siqiplies giving out unexpectedly. With an average, meml)e,r.Hhi|) 
of 70, and nearly all members .iwiiiug more than one loom, it is evident, that tlie (juan- 
tity of yarn so required is \e,rv eoiisiderable. As a matter of fact the market is in 
nearly all places seasonal, and during more (.haii half the yeai' the society would have 
to continue to advance yarn in ordi r to kee.)) its me.mbers eni|>loyed wit.hout realizing 
ouv recoveries. In several places mernliant'S will buy cloth during the off season, 
but at prices wliie,h leave, little proiit to the weaveis. But at many other centres 
merchants will not buy the cloth at all in the oil season, unless tin* yam luis been 
■ obtained from them. 

(o) The wholesale merchants always insist on payment within about ten days and charge 
heavy interest on overdue payments from societies. 

(d) Societies sometimes lose on whohisalo yarn purchases owing to unexpected ftuctu- 
ations in market prices 

3. It has been sugg’estod that a central yarn dejiot in Bombay might moot the diffi¬ 
culty, and I have made Severpl inquiries with a view to starting such a dep6t. My oj^n 
view now is that it would not Be worth while, becau»i , • 

(1) the weavers of different localities prefer different brands of yarn and use different 
counts «id colours. Many can buy their yarn most cheaply from the spinning mills 
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prise of the capitalist classes geueralhr. He would therefore inevitably bo 
to exploit labour and to hold that any additions to the field of rccraitable pplMaboui 
are desirable, and that it would bo an advantage to connnerce generally if dftcayiuf 
industrira were allowed to die, and craftsmen were convert/cd* into efficient mill- 
hands. The Director of Village Industries on the other hand would do his best tfi 
support the small independent master craftsman in his struggle to survive in conipeti' 
tion with the mills. He would bear in mind other objects besides the sole one of 
increasing the total wealth and prrxhiclivt'iicHH of the eounti’.v. The two officers 
would stand for almost antagonistic ideals, and the Director of'Village Industries 
would try to preserve crafts rapid)!!* and worthy of being preserved, and tjp ipidie 
the period of transition lor other cniftsmeu us gradual and free from hardriiip ns 
possible. , 

(2) Commerce and power industiies involve (piestions of linjicrial policy and would*no 
doubt be largely contiolled by the Covernment of India. Huch control would be 
enti)-ely out. of place in (■.oimeetioii with village industries, of which the local condi¬ 
tions vary greatly frmii districts to district. The development of village industri^ 
is a ptirt'ly pi ovincial matter and ought trot to be subject to external interference. 

(:i) The. Director of Power Industries would soon find that the thing that told* most with 
the public, the newspapers, big mevchaula of Hombay, and possibly even with the 
(Jovernment, would be the encouragement of large and impressive commercial enter- 
l)ris<‘8. Being only human, he is almost bound to neglect the more obscure and less 
attractive poition of his duties in connection with village industries. This tendaifeyf 
woyld ))e accentuated by the fact tliat the development of viHage industries is 
certainly a suflicicntly complicated and laig(; problem to require the whole time 
cnntrollitig officer. ' ' ’’ 

I would thcjcforc recouunend the creation of an independent Director of Village Industrie^ 
•, in charge of the 45 home industries now surviving in this Presidency. U« 

• • ifiiould take over the control of all demonstrations and technical schools for craft8iner|, 
and should be placed under the Development Commissioner when .such au officer 
is created, and until then under Covernnicnt. He should be an experienced admin¬ 
istrator w'ith a stall of cx})cit assistants at his elbow. He should be intimately- 
acquainted with the veruac’ulars, aud be the sort of mail who could overcome tl«(^ 
prejudices and suspicious of a very backward class of villager. The survey of indus¬ 
tries should be conqilcted by c.xperls under liis control, and he should see that suitable,: 
mwsurcs are taken to give cUect to the rceommeudations made in the course of’ 
this survey. 


Dual, Evidencis, 80tii Novemubk t!M7. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Iliive you ever considmed the question of tlic muqput of yatSB 
produced by the mills and imported, and consumed b.v the hand-weavers?— A. There is A 
report published by Mr. P. M. Mehta in 1912 in which he says that the supply of English 
.tarn sent annually to India up to 1912 has nmiuined constant from the lieginniug. 

Q. Is the yarn which is spun by the mills used nmeli for any other pnrjioHe except 
hand-loom weaving?— d. I am iifraiti Sir Faznlblioy will be better able to tell you than I, 
I believe it is mostly used by luind-Iooiu weavers, but mit entirely. ■’* ^ , 

Q. You do not know of any other local industries likelv to use it on a large scale?—: 
A. No. ' , 

9‘ njipiir)'ntly you e.xpeiieiiee over financing co-operative weayiijg 

societies is the large lock-up involved in undertaking to sell their gocals in view of the 
seasonal charader of the deuiand for luind-loom cloth? Is that so?-^.l. Yitn, that is, One 
ol the great difficulties. 

Q. Supposing you gi)\e them financial assistance by buying them yam. and y«et 
don’t want to help them to sell their cloth : <lo yon find that that position is o difficult 080 
to take up?i— A. Our difficulty is that (he ordinary sowoir who advances ySlSl to thfe' 
weaver also insists on taking his product. In this Presidency aliont (10 per (»ut. of the; 
weavers are indebted. I should say about 30 per cent, of these are completely indfebted 
and are hound to the sowcars, and foi tlmse jample we could not do anything. We can do 
something in cases where tliey ate still tottering on the brink of dependenefe, biit the 
culty remains that the sowcar will always embarrass us if lie can. ^ 

Q. Is it imirogsible to confine the hcoihs of the co-oVeratjye society either (iKsuBfi® 
to providing the men with cash for purchasing yarn, or ^j) to l^ing them yalii, 
going further?—4. It is possible. We have uone’tfiat at Dhawr. The,V nave eolfe 
tliere a capital d 12*000 rupees for buying yarn only, and the weavers have ali ji| 
the scheme. I think itcan bedotte. but it isnitbpr diffir'iilf 






.»; Seller ceiitfes, bu^ng yam fw the weavers and seHing the cloth for them, or ia mfeo- 
(mmng the small enterprenenr who wonld also correspond in a way to the present aoweor: 
^di solution do you think is the most likely one?~j4, I do not think a central depftt 
wonld solve the question, of how to {ret rid ot the cloth. A central dep6t could solve the 
|>roldem dhoat the supply of yarn only. 

Q. Have you had any experience ot Government relief for weavers in times of 
, famine9~i4. Yes. Last year we got about I.*),000 nipees from the Imperial War Relief 
Fund to help weavers in time of depression. 

Q. That is not exactly famine relief. What 1 mean is, you take the weavers ot a- 
large centre who come op Goveranient felief during famine. Well. I have just had papers 
from the Central Frovinees which show that tliey iiave introduced this in several districts 
Snd they have made a profit of l.o.OOO rujaa's on the sale?—/I. We have experience ot 
that. The Mansion Houao fund of 1900 left u liulance of 2.^.000 nip*'eB which has been 
Ui|ed for this purpose. The Collector decided to put it into a co-opc'rativc* society and it is 
now working at a profit of 000 rupees a month from tlnm up to date. 


Q. How ia that nin?—.4. It is run by an officer of the municipality as u sort of ch.uit- 
^ble institution, lie gets only a premium for running it, and the weavers are supplied 
uiith yarn and they pay back the moiuy at a small rate* of interest. 


<?. Those are co-operative scK'ieties run entirely l)y beneficent institutions. As a rule 
Government weaving relief ia run by giving oul yarn to a number of selected individuals, 
and reeeiving so mucli cloth from tlieiii to b(' put on the marki-t when the famine is over. 
You are w'orking here under very advantageous cireuinst.inees. and sometimes flu' loss to 
Government is very slighf. Also in these tinu's owing to tlu' rise in tlie value of cloth the 
piMt is quite considerable. Rut in view of that do you think that any organized cloth¬ 
selling arrangement which would stock lurge (puintities of clfrfli if ms'cssary and s»'ll it at a 
favourable time would he a financial success'.’ or would tlu'rc he a loss owing*to,seasonal 
difficulties'.*— A. I think there*would he a loss. The chief difficulty would he that the, 
demand for cloth depends very largely on the haiAcst. If there is any failure of luirvist», 
„liio fund would be left with all the cloth to cuDy over for two years. * 

Q. Then there is a difficulty as to who would laair the loss'.’—.1. The loss elmijld ho 
aba«d. 


Q.' What would you consider >i fair proportion between the co-operative s(K'iety and 
the weaver?— A. I am opposed to a central organization because tlw' demand for hand¬ 
made cloth is always a local one. * 

Q. That is purely liand work, the series—.1. 1 believe only u or d mills make saris 
at this part of India. 1 do not think they t\iake coloured saris at all: only a verv few 
mills do that. 

Q' Wonld yon he in favour of the other suggestion, naipely. iie introduction of the 
small enterprenenr? Do you think that is a good solution'.’--.I. For the sale of yarn? 

Q. Small local factories for the use of power plant and improved loonjs'?--.-!. I am 
not in favour of him at all. I want to secure by helping these waaivers with co-ois'rative 
isedit societies that they should Ix' independent and that the co-operative credit societies 
will in another 10 years be able to carry over all the cloth themselves locally. 

Q. You think that the weaver will he helpoil by the co-oi)enitivp credit society, and 
you will get enough brains to gra(iuall\ l)uil(i up tlie industry and that advances to the 
co-operative societies will he possible troin the secondary hanks or central hanks.— A. That 
depends on the ci.aractcr of flic society wanting tlie loan. 

Q.' But in practice one finds the secondary hanks very unwilling to finance weaving 
aociSties because those could not sell cloth t i any considerable extent: have you got the 
same difficulty here‘'- -.l. We have: there ih real ground for the hesitation of the hanks. 

• Q. You mean to say that tlie attitude ot the central bank is, in your opinion, a per¬ 
fectly reasonable one'*— A. Yes. 

Q. In considering the question of employment of this kind, have yon found the census 
figures of occupation relialilc and satisfactory?—,!. Well. I have taken them at their face 
value, 

Q. Supposing you started with a supposition based on the consumption of yarn in the 
hand-loom industry, is it less unreliable?— A. Yes. 

; • Q. And if you found it to lie the case that tlie census sliows a tremendous decline 
i ’wJaich exhibits startlingly irregular features between the diffeient provinces, what deduc¬ 
tion woiiy yon draw from it?—if j (hir province does not show any decline in hand-loom 
weavers. This shows that tlie mimlier engaged is about constunt. Of course, you might 

!ki # 



also take into acooimt the increase of prodnotaon owing to using 
looms, salvation army looms and so forth, but that is not very eonaideraWe as ;y«4. , 

Q. You think it is not enough to make any very big difference?— X. Nb, f do 
suppose it is. y 

Q. Do you consider that the occupational figures in the census returns are adequate,?/ 
Your attention has probably been drawn to one thing, there are no separate figure fot 
hand and mill weavers in the census returns, although there wus a separate census for mHl,. 
workers?— A. 1 take the census figures for weavers and deduct froiti it the operatives in 
power mills and take the remainder as hand workers; 

Q. Do you think that the occupational figures really represent what happens? , Jhat 
is to say, there are so many classes of people with,puh8idiary occupations; do you thiii that' 
tlie result of the record is to show the real occupations of the pe^le ?-*/!. I am sorry my 
experience is not really large enough to say that. ' ' 

Q. You have not made a comparative study of the different occupations in the different 
provinces?— A. No, I have not. It is quite true in this Presidency s large number 6f^ 
weavers have agriculture ns a subsidiary occupation in the same way aH*8gricnItnri8t8']ftve 
weaving as a subsidiary occupation. 

Q. Then do you think that differences in ocertpation could be shown in greater detail 
with advantage? For instance, a glass-blower is quite a different man and of very mudK 
more service than an ordinary worker in a glass factory: at present they are all lumped 
together, f^ipposirig you want to know how many blowers there are, you cap only do ttiat 
by a separate inquiry?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are there occasions on which streli information would be valrrable?— A.- Yes, 
certoinly. 

Q. Do ,you think that the amount of time and energy spent at present in othnoldf^l 
details is cerumenBurate to their value to the country? Would it not be better to haveitiore 
occupatpmal information?— A. I siipiwse knowledge of the country is never wasted, fmd 
such iiifonuation has its scientific value for ethnological enquirers outside the cotmtiy. . 

' * Q. Put ijo you think it is worth while? Don’t .von think they might spend the time 
usd inonoy in getting better occupational figures as a basis for subsequent Industrial wod^? 
—, That is BO; T think they might. 

Q. You speak in one part of .your evidence about industrial surveys apparently iritit- 
reference to your Department; would yon say that such snivcys would serve as aht^ for-* 
administrative work?— A. Yes. 

• • • • ^ ' 

Q. Information of that sort is generally held by witnesses we have oxamined to"be_j 

valuable only for administrative work?— A. Yes. - ; 

Q. And occupational figures of the kind I was alluding to would no doubt enmei.«ndor 
the same categiuy?— A. Yes. 

Q. Turning to this question of the sale of goods, do any of these weaving societies soil 
to the Swadeshi Stores or similar institutions?—.1. We have just started a st<H», the 
Namdev Stores, which is a sort of co-operative selling society, but we have not tried thc’i 
„Swadeshi Stores yet. ' , 

(J. Have you any special difficulties in dealing with such institutions?— A. ffd, 
except with regard to the rerriitlancc of money punctually. It is a small detail and I think 
we have overcome that by means of cash cu'dits. 

Q. 1 understand that the sysicm of casli on delivery of goods would Ive very helpful 
from your iKiint of view?— A. Oh, yes. 

0. Could vou make all the things that thev want ?—.4. Yes, 

Q. Ifave you any organisation to lielp vour weavers to sell cloth to membetkiil iso- 
operative credit swicties in \yhich lliere is a fairly steady organized demand?— A. We; 
have not, , ■ 

Q, What is your opinion about village laiiiiiiig as an industry? I am not.taUdhg (A-, 
shoe-making, but tanning. Is it not the ease that the villagr* tanner sometimes turns ft' ' 
good hide into bad leather?--/!, lie cevlaiuly does. • 

- ? 

Q. Do yon think he is over going to muk(' good leather except by gomg 
organized tannery?— A. No. I do not think so at present. 

Q. And would it not be butter if b(> is to do something else?—/I. I should|ireferiBm'; 
to do something else. a. ■ ' 

Q. But yon look upon the co-operative sm-ieties to bridge over the 
Well, I would like the tanner to go at once. The conditions under wbwdi 
live are so degi’ading that they had Iw'tter go into the faetwies at qlieo. ' •- 
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Q. Are you aware that the village teU wastes much oil in his processes?— A. Of 
course I db know myself. There is a monograph by Mr. Pandit on the subject which 
says that be does. 

Q. We have evidence to that effect. It is the waste of oil that is left in the cake which 
is et^en by the cattle ?— A . Of course, it is necessarily wasted. 

Q. You cannot press the whole of it, is that what you mean? 

President. —Mr. Ewbank did not understand. 

Q. You mean it might be left in the cake?— A. Yes. 

Q. The British Board of Trade standard is 4 per cent., and if there is any more in the 
cake it is not useful as manure?— Ar. We have a number of co-operative societies for taking 
up this cake from telie and using it as manure, and they find that the ghani-pressed cake 
gives better results. They prefer village-pressed cake to that made in mills. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What does the Agricultural Department say to that, don’t they 
think that iWs absolutely wrong?— A. They do. 

Q. Turning to the boot-makers, have you ever found, in view of the character of the 
boot-makers and their business, that there is scope for something on factory lines? It is 
a little outside the ordinary co-operative work, but not entirely unconnected : for instance, 
three or four boot-makers join and take on contracts and so on; would that be outside the 
scope of your co-operative work?— A. 1 think they could do so. They do it at Poona; they 
have got a sort of private joint stock shop there. 

Q. And that is advantageous?— A. Oh, yes. they are doing well. 

Q. You regard that as within the scope of the Director of Industries but not of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, or would you regard that as within the scope of 
your functions?— A. I should regard all organizations connected with handicrafts, except 
technical, as in my charge. 

Q. The business Bide*also? — A. Yes. * ^ 

Q. Is that the arrangement between you and the Agricultural Departmank?— A. 
Yes, except in so far as all my work comes under the Director of Agridulture. 

Q. As far as your functions go, you are like the Deputy Director of Agriculture?— 
'A. Yes, that is the line; the Co-operative Department distributes the seed and yam or 
whatever the produce is; we also purchase the raw material. 

Q. Any question of finding markets?— A. I do not know. We have divided our 
spheres fairly distinctly, and we got along as well as we can. 

Q. It is rather important to pursue this question; could you explain it fully?— A. 
With regard to finding markets, I may take some concrete instance like cotton. At first it 
was sold through dalals, and then the Agricultural Department advised us to take up the 
question; we worked with their advice and tried local auctions, financing the growers 
through co-operative societies with the help of the central co-operative bank. With regard 
to seed, the Agricultural Department at present grows improved seed. The Co-operative 
Department undertakes its distribution when so desired. 

Q. Then merely as a matter of finance, when you are beginning the thing, the ques¬ 
tion of seed would involve technical knowledge, so the start might be taken by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then is there any other phase of the work vhich is divided between the two in 
that way?— A. Let us take the supply of artificial manure. At present people are not accus¬ 
tomed to use it. The Agricultural Department has to teach them and for the first three 
or four years it has to develop the demand and show the people different sort. Then when 
the people really want manures on a eomnioicial scale, say, 50 tons or 100 tons to start 
with, we can step in and begin to organize it co-operatively and purchase their cake. 

Q. You find this division of work and responsibility a satisfactory one?— A. I am 
quite satisfied myself. 

Q. Have you had any co-operative use of machinery?—A. Yes, a good deal. It is 
growing this year particularly. 

Q. Cane or pumping?—A. Ca,ne crushers, machinery. We bought about 40 Chata- 
noc^a^d Poona crushers and have distributed them co-operatively. 

Q. Power or bullock?—A. Two power emshers. The rest bullock. 

Q. Have they been giving good results?—A. Yes. 

Q. 4t what point would the Agricultural Department begin to divide up the control 
of il» co-operative use of machinery?—A. They start depdts; they have depdts all over 
the country for sell4igi)loughs; when the demand grows, my Department gets small people 
io buy machines themselves, and they hire them out The thing works perfectly. 
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Q. Then what about seed.4. We are backward in regard to seed. 

Q. Has anj'thing been done yet in seed distribution?— A. We have about 20 
societies. 

Q. It has rea(!hed the co-pperative stage?— A. It is just on the threshold of it. 

Q. What is your idea of the division of responsibility there?—.4. Well, the Agricul¬ 
tural Department must find out what sort of seed to recommend* and tBe people must 
generally accept the recommendation of the Agricultural Department. At first a few people 
grow it, and other people begin to ask for it. As soon as that is done, we get certified 
growers to grow seed and send it down to co-operative societies for distribution to membefs 
as advances for cash or on loan to be recovered subsequently. 

Q. What about periodical inspection; do you train men to do it?-«-A. SThat would be 
outside a society's functions except at an advanced stage. 

Q. The Central Provinces societies keep their own men to do that?— A. I know they 
do. 

« 

Q. Is there any reason why you should not do?— A. They work on a 6 per cent. " 
margin; we work on a 2 per cent, margin, so we cannot afiiord supervisors. 

Q. Then in the same way, in regard to marketing of c-otton, you want certain men to 
do it with technical knowledge to see that the cotton is not mixed?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get your men trained in the Agricultural Department to do it?— A. Yes, 
we have 4 men trained in the Agricultural Department under me on that sort of work. 

Q. Are they Government servants?— A. Yes. Government servants, temporary. 

Q. What is your idea about a Pisherii's Department? Do you think that your scope 
of action with regard to fishing would be increased and improved if there was a technical 
department here like what they have in Madras?—.4. Yes. 

Q. Apart from the question whether there is a case for a technical department of that' 
kind, supposiftg Government engag('d experts in the industry, would it be in a better posi¬ 
tion?^-,,!. Certainly, Government could not do much less than we are doing. We are 
doing practically nothing. 

Q. ' You know, I i!xpect. that there is fairly active work done in Madras through fisher¬ 
men’s societies by the assistant inspector of fisheries?—.4. Yes. Here we have only got 
one, or I think, two, but they ore not really doing much. . • 

Q. Do you think that if the confidence of the fishing classes could be secured by show¬ 
ing certain technical improvements, societies could be easily formed to improve their con¬ 
dition?— A. Oh. yea; if there is a technical department for the industry that will pave the 
way for an organization to follow. • 

Q. It will create a need for organization, and it will give people confidence in the in¬ 
tentions and possibilities of Government officials?—4. Yes. 

Q. And such organization would help the technical department?— A. Yes, it will. 

Q. Again, you have great difficulty in getting problems worked out for the supply of 
looms you require : there are difierent types, and you want to know which is the best fitted 
for the village weaver; you would be able to get assistance, 1 suppose, from any of the con¬ 
cerns which are more or less supposed to be devoted to that work?— A. I think we have 
got very little asiiistance from the Victoria Technical Institute; but recently last y’eor an 
institute at Bangalore—T forget its name —gave us the greatest possible assi^anee. As far 
as we are concerned, we would use that institute. They are different from the Victoria 
Institute, and are very keen about handicrafts and artisans. 

■i 

Q. How do they take up a problem of that sort, double shuttle attachment for in¬ 
stance? Will you give us a history of the negotiations tor working that out as between yon 
and them ?— A. The Victoria Institute' ? 

Q. The Bangalore Institute.— A. In certain divisions most of the hand-loom weavers 
work with two shuttles. We have got single shuttle looms vridcly accepted at Malegaon 
which Mr. Pomfret recommended. It is a very good loom, but it is not suited for certain 
divisions, and the people there would not adopt it. So we asked the Victoria Institute about 
the double shuttle slays. They would not recommend any, then we got a double shuttle 
loom from Bangalore. * 

Q. Is it not possible to change the single shuttle?—A. It is possible. I lent a inim> 
to Bangalore to see the double shuttle that they had in use there, and we bought three ■' 
from them as samples. 

Q. Did they invent it themselves?—A. I understood that they invent^ it them¬ 
selves ; they call it the Bangalore loom. We collected a few hundreds of weavers end. showed 
them the double shuttle. They made suggestions a« there were some difficulfies about ilL 
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«nd BO my assistaat took it to a factory at Sholapur and got it remedied. It now works admir- 
ahty wherever it has been introduced and several hundreds have been sold. 

Q. What is it going to cost; have you any idea?—4. You might ask my assistant 
(tuniing to the assistant witness ascertained that it was about 14 rupees). 

Q. Fourteen rupees'for the whole of the loom?— A. Together with the dobby Rs. 20. 

Q. Are yoft able fo form any opinion as to whether these people in Bombay are able 
to take up the question of remodellmg the old looms?— A. No, I have to depend upon 
Ban|^lore myself. 

> Q,' Bo you believe that the Victoria Institute could invent a thing of that sort?— A. 

I thj wlf they are chiefly concerned with power industries. They serve the requirements of 
the power milla here,* and they are not really interested, as far as I see, in handicrafts. 

Q, Then there is no distinct department or institution here which is in any way 
responsible for technical aid to cottage industries?— A. No. 

Q. Tursing to the question of industrial surveys, has any industrial suiwey which 
•you had experience of helped to induce people to put money into any industry or anybody 
to start any industry?— A. Yes, I remember two or three small power mills, one at Male- 
gaon, and one at Sholapur, started partly on the information given by Mr. Mehta in his 
survey. 

Q. What sort of power do they use?— A. Power engines. 

Q. ■ And some of these are succeeding?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The men who are employed there, are they, in a better or worse position thiui the 
weaver in his own house?— A. I have not been into that question. 

Q. In the last part of your evidence you make a point about the necessity of having a 
man as Director of Village Industries, and you also say that the appointment of a Director 
of Power Industries is a question of Imperial policy which will no doubt he largely con¬ 
trolled by the Government of India. But supposing the local Director of Irfdustries had 
only the smaller power industries, would it be possible for him also to take up cot^g§ in¬ 
dustries provided he were given a special man for that purpose, say,«a Deputy Director 
for cottage industries just as you have got the Deputy Director of Agriculture.—4, • They 
could be run together, but I do not think it would be a sound way of really pteAetving the 
cbttage industries which are based on quite a different idea. A Director of Industries will 
be Working towards the development of power industries. In this case you are trying to 
assist the small cottage workmen. 

Q, You mean to say these expert Government officers would c^rry out their work on 
lines totally inconsistent with your ideals?—4. Yes. You want a man who would know 
something about handicrafts and village conditions. It is illogical to expect men engaged 
in promoting big industries to seek to improve the condition of the village artisans at all. 

Q. But the Agricultural Department in addition to a gonsiderable knowledge of agri¬ 
culture may be expected to show an appreciation of Indian village psychology?—4. That 
is true. 

Q. Then probably some knowledge of chemistry would be required, you want chemists, 
• don’t you?—4. All that sort of knowledge would be absolutely nec.esaary, I should say, 
in the technical institute for advising on particular problems, but the Director of Cottage 
Industries himself should be an administrative man, to get hold of people, and to find out 
what their difficulties are, and to help them in working up their own industries. 

Q, Miat is to say, you would ran it with a man with local knowledge, with a general 
economic knowledge of his province, and any technical problems will be worked out for him 
by an organization for which he would necessarily be responsible officially?—4. That 
.would bo the ideal method, but the technical organization ought not to be under him. 

Q. You said something about the Institute of Science in Bangalore : did you find any 
difficulty in getting that sort of problem taken up by specialists in the technical institute 
here?—4. I have found that difficulty. 

Q. How w'ould you get over that? Would you have different departments entirely 
sfeparate?—4. I would have a central institute under Government, so that one could 
eimply refer to Government and say that here is a scientific or technical difficulty. They 
would^ instruct the Institute to investigate it and advise one as to the true solution. 

Hoh’hl^ Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Are your weavers generally educated? 
f?hat class hf weavers have you got; are thev' Mussalmans and Hindus of the higher or 
lower tjpe?— A. Lower type of course, and there are some Mussalmans os well as Hindus. 

Q. You have got all classes of people, is it not?—4. Yes. 

iQ. And their difficulty is that the sowcars give them only a living wage when they 
work on their looms and the j^ofits go to the sowcars, is it not so?—4. Yes, the sowcare 
eke Mahomedon weavers themselves. 
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Q. Haven’t they a co-operative socieiy?—/I. No, not at MWegaon; the^ have a big ^ 
weaving school. 

Q. Bat they have got their own association. They jointly buy yarn from one of the 
Bombay mills at a contract rate. Have they got a company of their own?— A. We have 
got some Mahomedan sowcars to help our school. , 

Q. When was that school started?— A. It has stopped recently. ' 

Q. Is it going to recommence again? Will not a co-operative society work there 
very well?— A. Yes. 

Q. There the weavers are unable personally to buy yarn from Bombay, is it not 00 ?— 
.1. Yes. 

Q. And the remedy yon propose is to purchase yarn in large quantifies at wholesale 
rates from the mills, for advancing to members and to recover the price when the cloth is 
sold?— A. Yes. 

Q. You know, I suppose, that they buy different kinds of yarn, sometimes in very . 
small quantities; generally in Bombay.— A, We buy from the broker, not from the mills.' 
We can’t buy very largely. We buy two or three bales at one time from the local market. 
From our point of view that is a big purchase. 

Q. Could you buy different kinds in one or two bales?— A. A single society does not 
usually use very many kinds. 

Q. As Mr. Low asked you, do yon think that if a co-operative society or the’Govern¬ 
ment takes up an agency of buying and selling cloth when there is a favourable market this 
system could always be worked at a profit? Suppose Government takes cloth and sells it 
at a favourable rate, and suppose the market is depressed and the demand comes in, say, 
.Tuly or August and the goods are ready in January or Febniary, then Government should 
finance, take qp those goods, and sell them for the co-operative society at a higher rate. 

Is that youiproposal?— A. I would not recommend that. Personally I would go on as we 
do at present until there is enough capital for co-operative sodieties to take the business in 
hand.* 

Q. But at present do you think the co-operative central bank can finance these weaving 
societieb’-;-A. Not safely except to a very small extent. 

Q. You cannot recommend that?— A. No. 

Q. You know that the Swadeshi Stores in Bombay arc also purchasing cloth?— A. I 
do not know, Mr. Low was referring to that. 

Q. They do purchase; we asked Sir Vithaldas here and he said that they did purchase? 
r-A. I will make inquiries about it. I will get into touch with them and see what I can 
arrange. 

Q. They are not registered under the Co-operative Societies Act?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think if more schools like the Malegaon school are established .in the 
different weaving centres, that will make the weaver more efficient?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that that school has done good work?— A. Yes, it has done good 
work. 

Q. If you have no objection, would you tell us why it was stopped?—I think it 
had done practically everything that we knew of in the way of introducing*new methods, 
with the result that the fly-shuttle looms employed there h^ increased from 200 to about 
1,500. At the present time with regard to two-shuttle slays we are showing demonstrationB 
there. Unless we have got something more to teach, it is no good going on with that school. 

Q. You closed down the school after having demonstrations shown to the people?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t need it now, and therefore you have closed it down?— A. Yes. 

President.—Q. Have you a peripatetic school?—A. After a few years’ demonstra¬ 
tion at one place, we close it and send it somewhere else. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. —Q. Then about fishing. Kolis can form 
societies, is it not; they are very rich in Bombay ?—A .Yes. 

Q. But they are working individually and fighting against each other?—A. There » 
no reason if wo had time to go into the thing, why we could not get tWe koHs to form co¬ 
operative eocieties, ' 

Q. Then you suggest a survey of indigenous dyes.—A. It is very important. 

Q. Do you think that can be successfully done?— A. We ought to show the way. 
Dyes, like indigo, everybody knows, but the other dyes hardly any weavers know nny tbitig 
about. , 

Q. But at present some local dyers are using different kinds of dye8?-v4. In a few 
centres like Shdapur. „ 
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0. For cotton or aflk?— J . Cotton and silk, all dyes. 

Q. Then you want for cottage induBtries a separate Director of IndoBtries. Do you 
think an assiatiut under the Director of Industries would do?— A, I think an assistot 
would be better than nothing, but I certainly think they oi:(ght to be separate. . 

Q. What»other aottage industries can be developed by the co-operative movement 
except these?—All industries connected with agriculture, I mean the purchase of raw 
material and the distribution of agricultural products. I think practically all of these are 
capable of co-operative organization, " 

Q- Do you think if the co-operative societies are financially strong, there will be any 
dignity about financing those concerns in this Presidency?— A. You mean such as 
societies for purchasing yam and so forth? 

Q. If these weaving societies and tanning societies are developed, will there be any 
difficulty in financing these societies?— A. The only thing is that we must be more cautious 
^ here than wfth agricultural societies because there is land at the back of the agriculturist. ‘ 
’ But as soon as you have seen that these people are honest and straightforward in paying 
back the loans, and that they are not factious you may finance them. 

Q. When they cannot get money from the village people, the unions can start them, 
can’t they?— A. If it is unlimited liability the unions can, not if it is limited. 

Q.^ The difficulty is they have no societies?— A. We collected about lakhs of 
rupees for these Si weaving societies, and it is practically all local money, with no financing ' 
from outside. 

Q. ’ Are they working very successfully?—.-1. ] think they pay 5 or 6 per cent. 

Q. Then you say on page 28, “ When the new two-shuttle slays are ready and the 
position of the hand-loom weavers again improves after the present depression, etc.” Do 
you think at the presept time the weavers’ position has improved?— A. That was written 
a year ago. The position has greatly improved since. * ^ 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. How do you propose to educate the leather workers; do you 
propose special schools to educate them?—.1. No, I should suggcirt allowing them to 
attend the ordinary schools. 

• Q. How do you propose to educate them in improved technical processes? What 
kind of organization do you think would be suitable for improving the technical processes of 
the leather workers? Would it not bo extremely difficult?— A. I would rather that the 
local tanners go to tanneries at once. • 

Q. That is because, as you say later on, they are not sober and honest?— A. T don’t 
•think y 'u could improve them in these respects. t 

Q. You mean no organization could make them change their habits?— A. No, not in 
view of their present position in the caste system. 

Q. Could you tell us what has been the effect of war on weavers? I think it has varied 
ip different districts?— A. Yes, it has. At the beginning of the war in practically all the 
districts in the Presidency, the hand-loom weavers had the greatest possible difficulties be¬ 
cause of the rise in the price of dyes, and also because the price of English yam went up. 
The weavers^ostly use imported yarn. That depression was much worse in Dharwar and 
Belgaum diswicts than elsewhere. Since then there has been a great deal of recovery. 

Q. You got Rs. 7,600 from the Imperial War Relief Fund which was supplemented 
by a furt^r sum of like amount in the next year which you have distributed in the form 
of rebates?— A. Yes, part of it was distributed in the form of rebates. 

Q. Is it not the fact that in some of the districts the weavers have taken to other 
forms of labour, that is, they are becoming coolies?— A. Yes, owing to the war. 

Q. After the war, when the price of dyed yam becomes less, will they revert to their 
old weaving?— A. I should think they probably would. 

Q. Do you think that even if better wages are offered elsewhere they would still return 
to their weaving?— A. I am inclined to think that many would. 

Q. In recent years the output of hand-loom weavers has been on the increase, has it 

—A. I do not know. I do not think that it has declined. 

Afy. C. E. Low. — Q. The figures of production of yam in cotton mills show an 
increase: the inference is that the weavers are using more?—A. It is not necessarily so. 
Borne English yarn is used in mills. Now that that is stopped, the increase in output 
may be utUized by the mills, not the weavers. 

Q. In your opinion are the power weaving mills ever likely absolutely to oust or 
extmguish the indigenous weaver?—A. I do not think they will completely extinguish him 
if he confines himself to silks and solid border cloths. The mills can never get him out 
of {hot as long as social habits remam as they are. Silk saris and solid border olotha of 

certain patterns will continue. •• • 
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Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You said that the weavers have fcen to other fojiuB of 
labour. You refer in paragraph 5 under Technical aid to industries in your ne^ to the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Instijtute. I believe that some years ego a aon*recHrring grant 
was given to the Institute for two purposes, one was to make experiments in improved jveavv, 
ing, what has been the i-esult of that, do you know?—^4. There has been«no experiment, 
so far as I know. » , *• 

, ft. Do you know of any reason for that?—41 I do not know the reason, but I do not 
think as a mat|hr of fact that the controlling agency in*the Viotoria Jubilee wre partt<gilaxty . 
interested in this sort of work. Iput it down to that. ’ 

Q. And the second object of' this step was to teach the sons oftweavprs, take tiiem ■ 
through a three years’ course, to start a school and confine it to sons of weavers. As a 
matter of fact it was found that many of the boys went away without finishing their course, 
was that not the case?— A. Some of them went away.after the first year. ^ 

Q. What use do they make of the training they get at the school?—4. Some of 
them have come to my Department as teachers. 

iQ. Do you think a school of this sort would serve a useful purpose in turning out 
weaving teachers?— A. No, I do not think so; they do not stick to it. I have tried 
some of them, and they have all gone away. 

Q. How do you get teachers for your weaving schools, mainly from the schools?— 

A. I personally prefer men trained practically in good karkanas. They are most intel- 
. ligent and industrious. 

Q. Keferring again to your proposal about the Director of Village Industries, you 
think I suppose that the interests of power industries and of the hand industries are so 
antagonistic that it is impossible to combine the control and direction of them in one man? 

— A. Yes, thaf is so. 

i 

' Q. Would you say antagonistic?— A. Yes, I would. ' 

i^.' Not merely incnnsistent?— A. The mills want more labour and they would 
apply to. the Director of Industries to assist them. Naturally he would turn all the labour 
that ho (!un<sccure into the mills. 

Q. The Director of Power Industries and the Director of Cottage Industries woul(f 
each b'e trying to draw men away from the other?—4. Yes. 

Q. So their interests would be antagonistic?—.I. Yes. I think if you are going 
to help the village industries as well as power industries, the direction should not be vested 
in the same person. 

Q. The interests of the two are iuconsisteut or conflicting, and you think the same 
man could not hold the balance even between the two?—4. Well, the Director of Indus¬ 
tries would probably be stationed in Bombay, and I think the pressure of opinion in. 
Bombay would be entirely in favour of the power-mills. Public opinion and the new^apers 
would be in favour of power. Therefore I am afraid that he would not hold the balance 
. even. 

Q. You moan he would give way to the prt*sanre of commercial interests in Bombay?— ' 
A. Not exactly give way; they will weigh with him too much. s 

Q. If such an officer as a Development Commissioner exists, would your Director of 
Cottage Industries be under him, or would he be a provincial officer?—4. He would ^ a 
provincial officer entirely. 

Q. Would he not be under the local Development Commissioner?—4. Yes, he 
would be. 

Q. If both these were under the Development Commissioner, would he not be swayed 
by the same conflicting interests? If in Bombay, would he not be swayed by the press 
and the industrial interests in Bombay? It comes to the same thing; both thebe thinga 
are dealt with by the Development Commissioner or both by the Director?—4. I do n(4 
think it is quite the same thing as the Development Commissioner would not be an 
Executive Officer. 

Q. The head of the Department would have two branches under his direct tsontrol, 
you have really the same difficulty about conflict of interests?—4. The Development Com¬ 
missioner would be a controlling officer, whereas the provincial men woij|d have executive 
functions; his functions would only be co-ordination. 

Q. Is there much co-ordination between the Director of Industries and the Director 
of Agriculture? How can he co-ordinate the work of power industries and of village indus¬ 
tries when the two interests are inconsistent ?—4. You can lay down distinctions between 
t}ie lines of activity of each Department; you can weigh t}ie ai-gumeiits put forward by one 
pfficer and weigh the arguments put forward by another and judge whose case is stomger. 
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^6 executive officers wdlld natnrally take up vigoroudy tlie line which they represent and 
IB whidi they are interred. ' *, 

Q. Btit if j^«|ilace the Director of Power Industries .uader the Derelepmoit Com- 
ajissioBer, wonM that nht'^ also inecmsistent? Would it hrt be*bett» to hsfe a^slanataf 
Developmcett fot a^cultore uid villj^ indas^e8?~>i! { thi^ farlMps ^ 

you are iig|ht. * ■ i 

Sir F. H., Stim^iT-4j. Supposing'^tead of Having a 
Indi^aaee as ybit propose, you had only one officer but assisted by a commit ae iUtiiifKa ^:' 
board, that eonunittee having power to appint sub-comnutiees to deal with harffienAs ks 
pdrtici^r placegj woald that not be sufficient?— A. Jf. committees tfould Mt 'be 
ffi^outive, there would' be the same difficulty, namely, the. Director of Industries would be 
ttie only executive officer both for^power indhstriee and for cottage industries. •> 

Q. You would rather have a Dinector of Industries ^cifioally for the purpose (d help¬ 
ing these smaller industries than an advisory board?— A. Yes. From my experience I am 
very much opposed to administrative action by committees instead of by an individual, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. The personnel for such advisory boards in handicrafts 
would rarely be available. 

Q. It seems to me that this would add greatly to the expense. Would it not?.—d. I 
anj. really not competent to offer an opinion about development of industries. I can onlj- 
say that there are more people engaged in handicrafts than in power mills. 

President. — Q, In saying that the Director of Power Industries would be under the 
(/ovemment of India, you mean that he would not be a local Government official?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would not therefore have a separate one for each province?— A. I know 
really nothing about power industries. * 

Q. You are really the Director of village industries just now, that is, the Registrar^f 
Co-operative Societies is in the matter of village industries a kind of Director of Industries? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You couldn’t possibly do much in that way?— A. The reason why wa have not 
pfogressed much is that it is hard to find time for it. Every committee that enquires into 
industrial matters relating to village industries ends by recommending a co-operative 
society to start with; and the problems are too numerous and difficult for a small staff. 

,Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is there any large feature of the work of Improving village 
industries in which co-operation is quite unconcerned?— A. All the technical improve- 
ffients. 

Q. Is there anything else beyond that? Do you think co-operation is quilte 
unconcerned in those technical improvements?— A. A demonstration officer under the 
oo-opeH|tive movement would be of great value, to demonstrate the best method of flay¬ 
ing, for instance. 

Q. I suppose education also is a subject for co-operation?— A. Yes. 

Q. The number of subjects which are of no use for cx)-operative work is relatively 
ndt so’ivery large? Is that so?—.4. I agree. 

Q. How about the case of isolated workers like the village blacksmith or the 
carpenter?— A. I do not think one can do much for him on co-operative lines. 

Sir F. U. Stewart. — Q. Generally the tclis or whatever they may be are not in a 
position to form village co-operative societies?— A. I am not very much in favour of a 
separate society for them except in special cases. 

Q. But amongst the weavers and tanners they can form societies?—.4. I do not 
think the tanners can because they cannot manage societies themselves. They always 
fail. The weavers’ question is separate. 

Q. We have had evidence to show that co-operative societies could not succeed unless 
scane prominent outside person always took a personal interest; what is your experience?— 

A. No. Such men are wanted. We have got merchants, bankers and so forth who have 
taken interest in this Presidency, and the movement goes on all right. 

Q. ‘The tendency among these men is that they waste money on marriages and 
ceremonies. Do you find that the co-operative system has distinctly elevated them? Do 
the members of these societies really become more thrifty and learn the value of money?— 

A. They do not nowadays spend so much on those things in places where really good 
societies exist. 

So they do stow some^signs of thrift?— A. Oh, yes. 

(Witness here gave confidential evidence about a certain loom.) 
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Mn. .7. G. Pmbdit, Oil ExpM, Bombay. 

WmITSK EvtDBMOB. 

Bver since my .return from America, where { specialized in the oil industry, I have been 
conaected with several (rii mills in the capacity of Chairman of the Board,Direetora or 
ezpert advisor oc the like. As such I have been often obliged to fbd fahds for floating 
these concerns; and it has been nly uniform ex^rience that the Indian public is very 
in invefting in nnw, arncems until, the profitability of those concfflmgr is eUtablished beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. The> result is that the bulk of the funds in the first instance is 
obtained from one’s own capital and that of one’s friends’ who are usually large capitalists 
themselves. When the industry is proved to be a success these capitalists realize their 
oripnal investment with substantial profits leaving.the man of smaller" savings to take- 
their place. It frequently happens that with the disappearance of large capitalists the 
management also suffers unless the original starter of the industry himself keeps hp all 
his interests in the concern. This might account to a large extent for the failures of new 
industrial concerns as w^ us for the rather limited confidence which the Indian public 
outside the great industrial centres of Bombay and Calcutta have in new industrial enter¬ 
prises. The difficulty then for financing new industrial concerns is not so much the 
absolute lack of floating capital in India as the want of the average investor in India with the 
rights and liabilities of a shareholder in a joint stock company. If the indigenous capital, 
especially from the man of small savings, is to be attracted for investment in industrial 
concerns, it is my firm belief that the Indian public should bo familiarised with the joint 
stock principle in general. Better and wider advertising facilities also serve to spread a 
greater knowledge of the principle to attract more capital for the end in view. But I 
tljink the best remedy for removing the distrust, if any, of'the public towards industrial 
concerns would be to have investment agencies which would familiarise the public with 
the different values of different concerns and which could guide the public, if need be, to 
get the besj return for the investment. As regards the attraction of foreign capital I am 
personally not against it, but to have foreign capital means also foreign management apd 
control of the industry and it would not help to foster that kind of industrial develt^ment 
in India which we have in view. 

T 

As regards Government aid to industrial enterprises I cannot approve of direct financial 
assistance in any shape or form by the Government to any industry conducted by private 
individuals. Unless and until Government take up the whole industry by themselves afKl 
conduct it as they conduct their railways exclusively under the public ownership 
and public control, 1 would advocate no sort of financial assistance by the Govern¬ 
ment. For financial assistance to any industry by Government' would necesBarily involve 
public control of that industry in the interest as much of the industry itself as of the public 
at large; and the constant’ inkirference of the officials in the management of an industry 
would be sure to be resented both by the managers of the industry in question and also 
by the officials (oneemed. As regards the other means suggested for giving financial 
assistance to industrial enterprises the opinion T have already expressed with regard to 
financial assistance would hold with aggregate force with regard to money gfantsdn-aid. 

Bounties and subsidies may be given with benefit to a special industry, but auch a 
grant would depend very much on the particular circumstances of each industry, and 1 should 
hesitate to lay down in general rules for the grant of such bounty to a particular industry 
except that public assistance of this description should be granted to any industry with the 
utmost caution. As regards large scale industries of national importance, such as the iron 
and steel industry for example, or shipping concerns or insurance concerns, guaranteed 
dividends for a limit|jjd period may servo a very useful purpose; but in guaranteeing mini¬ 
mum dividends the rule must always be observed that the industry so favours should be 
one of national importance and should be limited to one or two large concerns for the whole 
of India. It would, of course, be a salutary rule for the industries themselves, if the proviso 
be added that the money spent, if any, by the Government in making good their guarantee 
should be refunded by the industry when it is able to stand on its own legs. The Govern¬ 
ment control in all such cases is unaffordable, and I do not see how any one can" resent if 
in the case of industries which have their dividends guaranteed by Government. As 
regards these concerns with guaranteed dividends, the best methodil of-public control would 
be to secure public representation on .the Board of Directors of concerns as well as a 
certain amount of publicity of account and audit of same by Government officers. I do 
not think that Government can or ought to be expected to rpnder any financial hdp irithoot 
control, nor can it give finapeial assistance in starting any new iiSdustry in any direct 
manner except by the provision of allowing building sites "for factories rented at (ffiedlw 
rotes or in the matter of enforcing concession rates for the provision of water arid Hght >0 
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Preferential piiychme by Government of products for a givte^'peripd m. ia tte aame 
class as guarante^ipg dividends and thc^ views expressed above in that'b.ehaU a 

( this case as i|dl. '* '•■ ’ ' 4 . * , .• *^ ■* 

'• As r^ards the last methods specified, the exemption, 1f believe, ftr a-limited pe)^ 
of ttil prclts «f new enterprises from income-taS would be an excellent losahs of assisting 
industries; and the period niay even be extended in ^oportiort'^as themdustry becomes dt 
a morp and mmre nation^ importance. But I cannot hold the same ^ifiioir v^h regard 
to the latter part of the same method; the exemption altogether from Jill taxation of any 
axtiiile csed in an industry may involve a tariff policy, which, while giving some slight 
advantages to some particular industries, may yet hampfff tie industrial development, of 
the country in general. IJiough not stated in these questions, I think that the most po^^v- 
ful stimnlus to the industrial development of India in general la to be found in a revision 
of the tariff policy of the Government of India and as such a revision would involve imposi¬ 
tion of new taxes. I cannot acc^t the suggestion containing the latter part of No. 8-A. 

As regards special financing agencies for guaranteeing funds to3ot afioat new Indus- PiuaaoingAgaBsidi 
tries I think there is the utmost need for a special industrial bank for the whole of India. 

As the' subject is a very technical one, I hereby submit a pamphlet* containing cC well 
thought out scheme for an industrial bunk, its finance, its management, its working by 
Messrs. Tsnnan and Shah. I am bound to mention here that the formutiou c)f,a'n indus- 
farial .hank either for the whole of India or for the various Indian provinces is by far the 
beaf; solution of the problem of creating some mechanism by which financial assistance . 

Can''‘be rendered to industries. A private bank can render the kind of help which teis 
difficult to obtain from public funds. It can look into the prospects of any languishing 
industry, which shows some signs of prosperity if financial help is given in time. An 
^ganisation like this, like the industrial banks operating from tte Presidency towns, can 
he helped by an advisory hoard with Government nominees on it and its work can be easily 
coteh^d with the educational propaganda of the co-operative and industrial departments 
of flie province. .There is, I believe, a very great field «f .work for the department in this 
■province under the Director of Co-operative Societies in the direction of educating these 
” capitalists in the muffasal by means of vernaculai- pamphlets in such a manner that 


he comes to believe in the investment pf his capital in local small industries. Supposing 
a small syndicate is formexi locally the industrial bank may be able to finance it with grea^r 
seettp^*, 


Tte^rovision of technical aid to new industrial concerns by the Government has so Tcohnioai aid. 
far beea aliabst completely neglected in India. Considering that all forms of important ,• 
modeni industries are impossible to conduct profitably without the aid of scientific research 
the benefits of such assistance need hardly bo detailed. At the present time, however, I can 
say from personal experience that the oil industry of this country has gained immensely 
by the appointment of an expert by the Government of Bombay for advising on the working 
of oil mills, etc., and I think it is of the utmost importance that such be provided in future 
f(W all the leading industries. The opinion of Government experts ^ould be placed freely 
at the disposal of private firms or companies to far ns their advice to the general features 
of the industry in question is concerned. A special remuneration coupled with the addition¬ 
al control Ijy an ex-officio Directorship may be provided for in any case where a new concern 
requires constant assistance from the Government expert in the actual working of the 
concern. In order that knowledge and experience of Government experts be freely avail- 
able tokthe public, it is necessary that the results of their research, inspection and observa- oi nvearohet. 
tion should be published periodically and should be distributed at very little cost among the 
public. As regards ^ publication of the results of researches made by Government paid 
eiperts while attachdi|l||!i|private business, I think such a publication should not be allow¬ 
ed if it would mvolj^iil|leToss of a trade secret; but withholding from publication of such 
resTOxtees lA the ongitU Solicitation of the industry in question on the ground of their Ibss 
.df pteiito should b% mad^ conditional upon their paying a special tax in the nature of a 
.jtetp&t Government. L farther advobate the establishment of a big institute for the 
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oblieation of magazines from our departments ccmtainii^ the latest jssbart^ cs 
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* As r^ards public assrstanee in marketing products I think the qne^ethod, 8<i^r 
relatively ignored in India, is the establishment of trade represeotatfves lii the different 
countries with which India habitually trades. It should be the duty of these trpde repre¬ 
sentatives to study closely the nature and volume of tlie trade of India with the countries 
they are statioiH'd in; and to discover and suggest new directions in which the,trade can be 
increased to the benefit of India. They should further submit their report of a nlitere • 
similar to the consular reports now received by the Government of several we^ertt ooQ|t^es 
apd framed on a like basis. • ! 
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;\s regards other agencies mentioned in this above, I think the value of public,exhibi¬ 
tions held from time to lime in financing centres cannot be exaggerated. For the.'mqier- 
vision and development of industries in India we have at present hardly any orgaBiSAtioB 
worth the name spiicially appointed to deal with the subject. In my opinion there sbould 
be formed a 1 tepartment of Industries separate from the present Commerce and Industries 
Department of the GovorniiK'nt of India, and entrusted with the care of industrial develop¬ 
ment in India including Ihe general tariff policy of th(! Government of India, public 
assistance to several industries and public control of the same. This department may ba 
presided over hr a specially qualified Goveraraent official. In order that the dep^ment 
should not la{)se into the natural vices of public departments, ibis necessary to the depart¬ 
ment, to Is' advisod by a board of non-officials. The. advisors should be drawn frwn different 
provinces of India, and no departure in thi‘ general industrial policy of the teernmenfc of 
India us.wc'll as in linancial responsilulities l)y the Government with regard to lay industey- 
should l)e*itiifli'rtHk('!i Ity tlie (iovonimont without the concurrence of a rpajority of 
board. The members of tlie board need not he experts or specially interested in Certpin 
industries, and may preh'rably he llic ordinary commercial leaders of the different pro- 
vrnces. ITider tlie Dejiartment of Industries of the Government of India thew-may also, 
be Directors of In(Tiis(rios for the several provinces each its own; and within the limits of 
the province th(' Ica'al directoi- of iiidustrii's should be given full Mterty jjf action under 
the general inles laid down by tlie coiitral department. The Dfifjfl^enrof Industry, in* 
my opinion, ouglit to he eentrulisi'd on the analogy of the present Finance Departm^ 
and tie- loi'iil ilirectors in different jirovinces sliould work on the same lines as the present 
Aeeountants General for tlu' diffi-ri nt, provinces. It may bo that by the lapse of time our 
increasing experience of the working of this department as well as its local branches would 
suggest a greater latitude of powers to tlie local directors and the preqpnt Aceduntanto 
•General in charge. Dut in my opinion tlu' centralisation of the department would b#* 
invaluable if we w, nt tlie industries of India to develop all round and if we wqwld j to t hav# ' 
local jealousies and the different provinces standing in the way of all rotmd> d^Steent 
of the common mother country. ‘ 

As regards the organization of technical and scientific department of Go^einl^ I 
have already given alxive my views regarding tlie establishment of a central sciftntifio 
institute for the conduct of scientific research. But in answer to questions 78 and 79 I 
have to state that there are no libraries for consulting works of reference of a highly technical 
character in any part of India, and T think, therefore, the establishment of such librarieB 
in important industrial places would be indispensable. 

•' As regards the estabhriiment of a college of commerce we have in fiiis presid^cy since 

the last three years 'a college of commerce, but I cannot say that the present working (ff thia 
college is all that can be desired. If commercial education is to be pseful in the juffiifftriil 
departments of the country, it is not enough for such a college nifely to give rise to oftft 
more degree in the University. It must be so organized as to makithe instnrfon it imparts 
available to all who desire it, that is, to the men aotuj^y engaga#'^ .the c amve 
pursuit of industries. The present college of cxunmerce in Bombay has^fet shown anv 
1 esults at all equal to such an ideal. Tlie type of men attracted at tlie#re8ent time is haidlv 
distinguishable from the'oWipary underf^adniatus of any ot i^mmer colleges and I 
think I am not wrong in ^ng that the-guiding motive for mosthflttl is to obtain a new 
degree which would facilitate their advent in'^public offices in fairly yrell paid posts. T iprts 
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Jtffo of tTO digree, would’be to tliiow open Bpecial courses of studies w® >. 

^{Sopae fit the.terminal ef*th 0 eourBe8, so that’the individuals who avail feem- ^ 
woold^oose such courses as would directly help them inimprov- 
]g existipg positm. The lectures in suCh a college also- should be deUverad/ • 
osahte. by men themaBivesJ^aged m business, though I quite recognize and regret that ' 
ach »<rf men is very rate in this country. 


* ,.• *0 the organization for the collection and distribution of commercial 

iteltiggn^ I l^ve already communicated my viewr above, and I repeat heie that the 
stahHft^nt of Mnodicals by the central scientific institute and the publication of reports 
f te*te,w<pEe6antative8, together with the periodicals published by the various departments 
f such Ml institute, would be great, aids in the development of industries in India 


(Mr. Pandit, dulnot ijioc oral rr.tdeiicc.) 
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K.4RACHI ChaMBEU OF Co.MMERCE, KaraU Karachi Ohanti» «/'' 

C'ommeru. 

. Whitten EvtoENX'K. 

_ This ^amber of Comnicrce has had no experience in raising capital, but for sound eit<?r- OamuL 
rises capital h^ beeii obtained by local efforts without great dillicultv Ily several of its 
lembers, ■ • . • 

We are generally averse to Governmont assistance for ordinary cominercial enterprises. Olo\ornineiit 

There ar^ no factories of this nature in Sind and we are not in favour of (iovernment P^^'fiotorie.. 
udertaking work of this nature which we think can be more advantageously left to private 
nterprise. 

Wo are unaware of Mj^industry in Sind which at present requires technical aid from Xeolmical aid ia 
lovemment, but think the services of a mining exiiert to carry out prospecting work might general and swrveyt 
0 advantageous to the province. for industrial 

' purposes 

In the present comparatively undeveloped state of the province we do not think that any commercial - 
f these methods would have much commercial advantage, although at some future time they museums, Sals 
liAt be worthy of ionsideratioii. ageapies and 

ezhibHtonfl. 

in the ^ence of any indication of what “ Trade lleproscntativcs ” are expected to do, Trade represahta- 
'e have aiffifwty'in answering this question. tives. 

We tijih! Oijvemment should do evcif thing possible to increase the purchase ia India Govemmodt 
t manu&ctnred articles manufactured in India, instead of obtaining such articles throu"h l»‘'ronagn. 
le India‘Office. * o o 

So far as we are aware, no difficulty has fxjou experienced in this province in acquiring from Irind policy, 
lovemment any land required for industrial purposes. The general experience has been tliat 
lovemment has always been willing to assist, as far as possible, in the matter of laud required 
jr industrial jmrposes. 

Organization of lednwal and Scientific Departments of Governmm. 

We are unable to make special recommendations in reply to the questions asked under 
his section, but th^k, as previously stated, that the assistance of Government exports in 
annectiomwith and protqpeoting work would be of advantage. 

■is ^ 

Government ofganiz^^for the coUeciion and distrUnttion of commercial intelUgenoe, 

We oonsidei that ftestatistical information at present supplied by Government meets 
iie lequiremeatB of the commercial communil^. ‘ 

Ozdmrily Chamber of Commerce will aak, when necessity arises, for any 
ilorai%ih requ^sd to be supphed. ^ 
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We do not think, bo iar as the trade of thiiirprovmpe is ooaoeaed, '‘oerti&salai 
quality are called for. 

The present Merchandise .Marks Act appears to give all the protection neoessary to trade] 
in India. ' . 4 ,-. 



^ad*. TOiJweyB and It is desirable that railway and road fiioilities should be extiwded’in this,] 

watenraya • preaej^t time ^jjen Government are themselves pulling up HHways for 

seems unnecessary to make any recommendations. , ► 

Shipping freight*. jjj thig matter also qwing to abnormal conditions at gfilient existing because of4|he vra 
■ we are unable to make any suggestions. , 


Hydro-pkotric 
flower lurreya and 
the Electricity Aoi. 

1 


We nnderstand that an Association has, within the last year or so,'been foHaed'in. Oaknitt 
called “ The Electric Supply and Traction Federation of India ” with represenh|^es ail ove 
India, and that this Association has been active in pointing out any omissions o^u^ts in th 
Electricity Act. Any criticisms regarding the worlmg of the Act would in th 
of things be represented to the Association by electrical concerns, and .it ii| 
for the Chamber of Commerce to offer any separate criticism. 

(Orai evidence was not given hy any representative of the Karachi Chamber of 
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W 1 TNES.S No. 35(1. 

BOMBAY MfVISORY COMMITTEE. 
W'lUTTEN Evidence. 
Section I. 


t Financial Aid to Inde0i'ial Enterprises. 

* ^ We are of the opinion that the shyness so often attributed to capital in Tndk does nc 
oxislf to a marked extent in Bombay City and probably not in Bombay Presideney.'i* It is ou 
exporieuco that money is very leailily forthcoming for any industrial enterplSfitf uniiw^know 
conditions,* backed by the names of prominent capitalLts. There is no special olf^aa ( 
investors. Money for industrial purposes comes from the general pubhc, mcludting pma 
investors in the larger mofussil cities, who are attracted by the prospects of ( 

interest and by the expectation of their shares rising in value. Industrial enterplj||M8, hisweva 
which are not supported by well known busiuess men and of which the conditions ate no^ know 
do not attract sufficient capital and thoir promoters have not got faciHl^ss fpf raising theoapiti 
required, unless they have access to api^ved capitalists. ^0|i^ult is that a very hag 
number of the smaller industries have failed from under-oapitafiSktion. Not only do the 
promoters make no provision for a working capital but in many cases the necessary capitt 
is not evep subscribed for the purchase of all the essential plant and equipment. The def 
ciency is made good by loans, mortgages, fixed deposits and similar means with the rtftul 
that unless the concern makes veiy rapid profits, it is over-weighted from t^e outset land oai%6 
tide over a period of sterility. 

2. In our opinion it is most important that Government should adopt a lib«j»l and ^ 
tioal policy of financial assistance to indigenous industries in the earlier stages 

We are not, however, prepared to express any deci(|ed opinion as to the form whio|MvSjHj8f 
ance should take. The circumstances of different industries are so diverse thOT A fdrm c 
assistance that might benefit one might be of little or no use to another, We have,.howevei 
no hesitation in stating that verj’ material benefit would be derived by niost industries feor 
a system of guaranteed Government purchase of tbeir jiroducts for a fixed term of yean 
When Government give financial assistance. Government should have as much control aa i 
necessary to safeguard their interests without unduly interfering with the manag a m e n t Pf ifib 
mdnstrial concern. In some cases it might be desirable even to in^ upon ^le appoint 
bleat of a Government nominee on the Board of Directors, but we Strongly deprecate aa< 
proposal to make such a director an invariable sequel *0 a grant in any form m 

ionsider that in ordinary cases it would be sufficient to insist approved audi^ inclnd 

ing b careful check o| prices paid for machineiy and raw materf^^. ai»4a*^pectiOB 0 
books, buildings and work by Government officials at any time. Nor da the id» 

»f exemption from income tax on profits as a form of Government assMft^WlJemtWjiik tha' 
Jertain reductions of or exemption from local taxation, as, for efmple, bolb andtersiuu 
iaxesf mi|^%prove of We alsp think that whole or-parfifNMfemption from impoi 

iuty might be allowed in special case§, as, for instance, in the oasam laWlpsterial iraportei 
!or the manufacture in India of articles, whick^e entitled to exemption redne^n « 

iuty when imported for certain purposes, a^^iill-Btores. „ ■ ’ . .f 

3. We are, with bne or ||it*ai88entienta,^posed to any ^yatem of PItatn riwipj^piTlnrlwi 
’ties. We oon^et that thii » notrthe duty of Goverdmeut and that Govenunapfti^ wx 
capable of pioneering industries on oommercial lines. It is thought that if 




«ncp^ Bthfioe and exj^ infonnatioi^ make ^eliminary local inquixies and gire financial 
and othef assistance the necessazy capital sh^Id be forthcoming from the public for any 
indnsfery that shorn a ieas(^ble promise of success. If, in spite of this assistance, private 
^ilttlrprise still held aloof, Governmen#%ould probably be wise to leave the industry severely 
alone. Ii(»however, the.policy of pionecrii^ industries should ever be adopted by Government, 
we^tlriBk, they should be handed over to private capitalists or conipanics, ns soon as they 
§ieir pngjose. We can think of no case in which a pioiuicr factory should 
berome a permanent Government enterprise. 

4. The co-operative nwvefncht has not yet made much impression upon Indian indus¬ 
tries, but several ocieties nave been established in this Presidency in connection with band- 
loom weaving, one of the chief objects of wbieh is the supply of yarn to members and the retail 
of their raaiAfactifred cloth, but progress is necessarily slow in dealing witlr a very baekwiird 
class a^eted to drinking and unaccustomed to tlirift. A few other cottage industries, such 
as Ical^w, oil-pressing, carpentry and pottery, may in the eourfl<> of time benefit l)y co-ope- 
ratioii;' bft(^ this is a development which cannot bo forced. 

We are of the opinion that there should he no limitatioiis on Government aid to a new 
enterprise on the ground of its competing with an established external trade, whether within 
0 ? without the British Empire, provided that Government arc satisfied that there is a gootl 
'jU’cijBiBet of the enterprise becoming self-supporting within a reasonable time. Wlien, on the 
othv hand, there is or will be competition with existing or new private, enterprises in India, 
we think that certain limitations should be imposed, viz.— 

(i) The same assistance that is given to one enterprise should be given, if asl:ed for, to all 

other enterprises ejusdem gewris that satisfy certain conditions. 

(ii) In granting assistance, Government should ordinarily give ju’efercnce to an existing 
enterprise rather than to a new one, provid(>d that the existing enterju'iso comes up 
to a certain standard to hi; set up by Government. 

"(ifi) When any conccgsioi*, other iKan financial assistance, is given to a* new enterprise, 
it should at the same time bo offered to all existing ('uterju ises (jusdQtn. generis 
satisfying certain conditions. . ' 

6. As regards the question of financing agency, we favour the establishment oT a central 
industrial bank or similar organization with a large capital and uumerous hranVfies, dtsiigned 
to afforcT financial support to industries for longer periods and on les.s rost.rleted security than 
is within the power or practice of existing hanks. Such a bank would proljably tequire a 
rfieosurif of Government support, but should not l)e brought under rigi4 Government control. 
Legislation appears to be necessary to prevent abuse of the word ‘ Itank ’. 

_ Section IT. 


Terlmti'iil Aid to Indiistrlrs. 

7. There is no elaborate olFicial technical or soientffic organization in tho Bombay Presi- 
danw, although a Committee of Direction for Technical Education has recently been appointed 
by (^emmeat. Of the three existing Government Institutions dealing w'ith technical and 
Scientific education, the (h)llege of Engineering at Poona has only just opened its engineering 
laboratory and has not bad time to undertake researeh w'ork. The J. .J. School of Art at 
,Bombay>has a higlily dovidoped lottery depart.mcnt under a well trained exp<vt, whicli has 
out extensive investigations and undertaken many aiwlvses of raw material. This 
departipent, which is about to issue a report desciibitig its work, is in a position to give ve^ 
material assistance towards the development of the ])ottery industry in India. The Vietoruv 
Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay has not lie(>u of very great dir(«t e.ssistauee hitherto 
to industries but has trained a large mimhev of mechanies, who have no difticulty in finding 
employment. It has also made consider.ible ))r(>gTess in weaving, hut the classes for weavers 
maintained by it liave not proved a sm'cess.and an alteration of tho curriiuilum is under con¬ 
sideration. Govarnment hav(> also from time to time dejnited oflicer.s to write monographs 
on particular indnstrioB and 11 have been Wiitten on tho marginally noted subjects, but these 

are of more academic interest than practical 
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utility. Tliree special reports have alsoaibeen 
jirepared at the orders of Government by 
exports on the leather, oil-pressing and hand- 
loom weaving industries, but it is believed 
that these reports have not been of much use, 
partly owing to the fact that no official orga¬ 
nization exists cither to make them properly 
known or to turn their lessons to practical 
use. It cannot therefore be said that the 
Ijoofel Govpinment has given-much technical 
- -:q to ludkn indu8trieB/-i» this 




Residency, although the best part of a lakh of rupees has at differwit timto bees to 
Mr. CSiurch’ill of the American Mission at Ahmednagat for. attempting to perfect a ban|4o(»a. 

8. We think that research work should bo undertaken by Government, wbiok 
engage its own stafE of skilled experts for the purpose. These experts Bhould.be main^ iwi. 
ployed at central research departments, but should also tour throughout India, partfy to 
acquaint themselves with local conditions and partly to give advice to those that want it. Ill our 
opinion such local advice should be free in every case. We doaot thinTc that .Goverament wUl 
be able to entertain a sufiBciently large staff of experts to lend them to private companies. 

It is bettor that private companies should either engage their own experts or avail themselves 
of the official export organization by visiting the central research departments with their 
attached laboratories (and in some cases experimental and trainiii| factories) and by cousuiting 
experts on their local tours. Should, however, it be at any time feasible for Gdvernment to 
lend experts for any length of time to a private company, it is scarcely possible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast ride as to the conditions on which they should be lent, as these would 
necessarily vary with the particular circumstances of each case. But, ordinarily, private 
companies should pay the full salary (including pension contribution, etc.) to ttte exp^ for , 
the whole period and in every case the results of any research work done by him at a private 
factory should be immediately published. 

9. Wliile we are generally opposed to the idea of pioneer factories for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a new industry is commercially practicable, we think that a demonstra¬ 
tion factory for now as well as for existing industries on the lines suggested for the oil-pressing 
department of the Indian Institute of Science at Banplore would serve a very useful purpose 
for certain industries, among which might be mentioned glass, matches and tanning. The 
exact location of such factories does not seem to be a matter of first importance, as it Would be 
best to take advantage of existing institutions like the Bangalore Institute, whenever possible, 
for reasons of economy. As it is impracticable to locate all such factories together in one central 
and accessible place, they should be located in the most suitable spot from the point of view of 
abundance of raw materials, climate, water, communications, etp. Where any one provinoe 
had majile greater progress than other provinces in the development of any particular indnstey, 
it would have a claini to have a demonstration factory in connection with this industry locat^. 
within i^s limits, but such a claim should not outweigh the considerations mentioned m the 
last sentwise.*' While we hold strongly to the view that a central department of Imperial 
research in India is absolutely essential to the proper development of indigenous industrim° 
and that the ultimate aim should be to make it completely self-contained we approve tiie 
idea that part at least of the research work necessary for the advancement of InmaniindustrieB 
should till then be'undertaken in central laboratories in the United Kingdom, where greater 
facilities for such work will generally be found to exist. When thoroughly up-to-date and 
ellicient laboratories in the United Kingdom are already engaged oiflfeseatch work in eonnec-' 
tion with the development of industries suitable for India, it would, in some cases, cause a 
regrettable duplication of work if similar laboratories were established in India. We there¬ 
fore think that for some considerable time at any rate advantage should be taken of existing 
research laboratories in the United Kingdom instead of duplicating them in India, ppovided 
that it can be arranged that proper attention is given at the United Kingdom bb^tories 
to the interests of this country. Full advantage should also be taken of all such bodies in 
England as the Advisory Council and Ihe Imperial Institute, the latter of which has on occasion 
supplied valuable information in response to inquiries^from India. 

10. We do not think that the Advisory Council for research will be able to much 
direct assistance to India, but consider that the official industrial organizations to hh' set up 
in India should keep in as close touch with this body as possible and consult it on every occasion 
on which it is likely to be of use. The system proposed to be established in the United j^ngdom 
for referring research problems to colleges, etc., can only be reproduced in part in this country 
for various reasons. Most research work should be carried out at central research laboratories, 
but where any jmrticulaT work can be more advantageously undertaken at a college or other- 
appropriate institution, we are of opinion that facilities should be given therefor. 

11. In addition to laboratory rMearch work there should be a much more extensive indus¬ 
trial survey of the natural rwonrees of India, particularly forest and mineral, and for this 
purpose the Geological Survey Dejmrtment and the Imperial Forest Institute should have 
greatly increased staffs and funds. The precise object of such surveys should be to ascertain 
what raw materials exist in large quantities, what industries they can be used for and wh«*e 
such industries should be established, having regard to such essential considerations as iCom- 
munications, climate, fuel, water-supply, etc. The results of these industrial surveys should. 
be made known by publication and by local industrial officials, like Directors of Imhtatry, 
part of whose funoti<®8 would be to develop the industries concerned, 

12. We have very Intle experience of Consulting Engineers appointed by GovSerim^nt" 
and do not think that suck offieeis should be created solely fdr th^ purpose of aBlis^%lu<|%pist* 
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tm iadaBtries. But we think that existing Consulting Engineers should be allowed to give 
teohnioal advice to private persons as well as rough plans and cstiniates on the distinct under- 
standing that neither the Engineers nor Government incurred any responsibility or liability in 
respMt of any error committed by the former. We are, however, opposed to the purchase of 
pknt'and tnacmnery hy any official on behalf of private persons. 


Skotion III. 


AisibiiiHi'e in imrkdiwj Produvls. 

13. It is very difficult to express an opinion upon the value of commercial museums, 
such as lhat in Calcutta, as they have not yet been introduced anywhere in this Presidency, 
There does, however, exist a business concern, known as the Swadeshi Stores, d<«iling exclu¬ 
sively in indigenous articles, which has attained a very considerable measure of success in the 
course of its 10 years’ existence. The proprietors of this concern proposo to extend its opera¬ 
tions by the establishment of branches in suitable localities and expext thereby to afford 
facilities for the marketing of local products. The concern is not a commercial museum, but 
a sales agency, designed, not for the display, but for the sale of indigenous goods and it docs 
not attempt, to show side by side with such goods the imported article with which they have 
to coiupete, which would, it is presumed, bo an essential part of a commercial museum. The 
exact value of the latter is a matter on which we do not, in the lack of actual experience, care 
to express any very decided opinion, but wo tliink tliat if the commercial mueeum at Calcutta 
prove, successful, similar institutions should be established in Presidency towns and leading 
trade centres throughout India. Meanwhile it is believed that, the marketing of indigenous 
products can most effectively be advanced by the development of the Swadeshi Stores and the 
opening ir suitable centres of branches of a central industrial bank or similar organization. 

14. Industrial exhibitions also have an undoubted value in stimulating a spirit, of horn- . 
petition, in encouraging the production of novelties and in advertising Jndian manufactures, 
ft should therefore bo the policy of Govenunent to facilitate the holding of such exhibitions 
at r^pilar intervals. Wo arc not ywopared to go the length of advocating the ^nfife organiza- 
tipn of industrial exhibitions by official agency but think that Government should grant all 
facilities and encouragentont to their promoters and should co-operate, where possible, by 
organiang certain sections, such as, for instance, an agricultural or forest or cottage industry 
section and, in certain cases and under certain conditions, give a gmnt-iu-aid. The main object 
of these exhibitions should be to bring buyers and manufacturers into close touch, but 
the general public shoflll not be cxdudcd, as in the case of the Leiy zig Fair or the British 
Industries Fair. 

15. We are strongly in favour of the institution of trade representatives for India in Great 
Briia^ amjthe Colonies and of Indian commercial attaches to British Consulates in foreign 
oounteies. jl6fee representatives and attaches should possess a thorough knowledge of the 
oommercial, indJistrial and economic conditions of India and a practical commercial or industrial 
experience, as well as, in the case of attaches, a good working knowledge of the language of the 
foreign country- to which they are posted, except when English is the commercial langii^o 
of fiat country. The main duties of these officials would be to find load markets for Indian 
prodiUftx. to supply information regarding Indian products to local inquirers, to anticipate 
local deffiands, to furnish trade information and statistics to industrial officials and organiza¬ 
tions established by Government in India and to answer direct all trade inquiries made from 
India by unofficial commercial and industrial organizations or by private persons and companiM. 
Very great importance is attached to the appointment of an Indian Trade (’ommissioner in 
London, who should be highly yraid and have an intimate knowledge of the industrial, commer¬ 
cial and £itonomic conditions of India. 

16. The appointment of Indian Trade representatives in the United Kingdom and else¬ 
where should not, however, entirely take the place of temporary Commissions for special 
inquiries. These would still be necessary in matters requiring the taking and sifting of a coiwi- 
derable volume of evidence, which could not be undertaken by a single official burdened with 
a my of routine duties of his ow-n, specially in the case of inquiries that involve travelling 
{roin place to place. 

17. There does not seem to be any necessity for each province to have trade representatives 
in other provinces. We are strongly averse from multiplying officials and believe that aH 
info^nation required can be supplied from any province by the local Director of Industries or 
ffwn the Central Bureau of Industrial Information, which it is h^(ftrill be established under 
the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 

18. We »re of the opimon that the whole eyetem of the purchase of stores by Goyerflo^ent 
Departments requires revision and we commend to the consideration of the Commission tfce 
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propoBals made by Mr. Thiselton-Dyer,* Meohauioal Engineer to the Government of Bondmjt. 
The value of rules does not lie in their drafting but in their application. The etorea rul» ettt 
perhai* on the side of excessive caution, but otherwise they are well^drawn and would perha^ . 
be free from serious objection, if they were carefully followed. As ^'matter of practice it is 
believed that juirchasiug ollicefs usually follow the line of loa^t resistance an(i-prefer to.T)tty 
iini)ortcd articles which they know to be of good quality rather than hnnt^ohnd for locally 
made articles of unknown quality. The ordinary officer has not got the m or the means 
of scouring the local niivrkots f(w the articles he wants and naturally prefers tohave themordBIted 
for him by the Director-General, so that we believe that until we have in India a replica iiif the 
Director-General to uudortake the whole supply of stores, very little will ^ult from publifih- 
ing lists and exhibiting samples in couunorcial museums or elsewhere. Lists musf be published 
and samples must ba exhibited of course. The lists should be annual lists of articles actually 
bought by eacli purchasing department, locally and abroad, during the previous year with 
the Ibices of each article (including, if possible, cost of delivery). Such lists, w»hi«h should be 
supplied to any buna fuk manufacturer or agent asking for one, will give the local monufao- 
tui'or the information, which he certainly does not always, if ov,pr, possess now, of what is wanted • 
and what is the juicd he must work to. The lists, which should be very comprehensive (only 
excluding articles that it mii\ not be in public interests to include), should contain as much 
description or speeificatiori as possible. But they will have to be supplemented by samples 
of all the less bulky ai lieles, winch should be on show, ml iu a commercial museum’open to the 
public, but iji the office, of a local Dircc' or of .Stores, open only to the trade. This officer, iu 
whom might bo merged the Huperintendout of .Stationery (but not Stamps), should be respon* 
.siblc for the j'lirchaso of all t-'overnment stores and it should rest with him whether they should 
be bought in India or abroad and whether they should be indigenous or imported. The existing 
rules would go. One of the functions of the. local Director of .Stores would be to receive sample 
of indigenouB articles and give his opinion to the makers whether they w'ere up to Government 
standard, i.c.,' not necessarily fully equal in quaUty to the importod "Iffticles but of a 
sullieientlv high blaudaid to merit consideration at the time of Government’s purchasing 
their stores. < „ - 

■ „ „ , SKurtoN IV. 

t 

Other Forma of Government Aid lo Industries. ' . 

i'.t. An j'egards the supply of raw materials by Government we are of opinion that the 
general policy of Government should be to facilitate the extractiou of raw materials, to supply 
them free or oa nomiiwl terms during the experimental stages of an industry, and to kvy a 
royalty when the industry is established, the amount of the royalty to-be fixed, in some cases, 
on a gradually increasing scale, according to the requirements of each case. All concessions, 
including that of a reduced royalty, would bo subject to such special conditions as might be 
settled between Government and the recipient. 

The land policy of this Brosidoucy docs pot impose any serious check indnsfeial 

■ dcvelopncnt, the conveisiou of agricultural into nou-agricultural land beinjf easily scoom- 

■ plished. The systcii s of land tenure, however, arc such as to make it at tmies extremely diffi¬ 
cult for an industrial enterprise to obtain sufficient land for its purposes. The most noticeable 
instance of this is in connection with the sugar industry, the full development of wbidi 
according to modern methods is in this Presidency very scriohsly hampered, if not actually 
prohibited, by the difficulty, amounting almost to the impossibility, of any factory obtaiiSing , 
command of a cane-growing area large enough to meet its requirements eitiier by purchase 
or lease. We therefore recently suggested to Government the advisability of ^king steps for / 
the compulsory acquisition of the necessary areas, as the only W|y ia.'Whioh this very impor¬ 
tant industry can be firmly established in Western India. In our opinion, however, the I^d 
Acquisition Act is not the proper instrument for bringing this about. We are aware that ‘ 

' Government have been held in the law courts to be the sole judge of the fact whether afiy WOfk, 
for which land is acquired under this Act, is likely to prove useful to the public, but wo enter¬ 
tain doubts whether it was ever coutemplatcd that the Act should be used for acquiring land 
on behalf of private companies for industrial purposes, in which the public’can have no mowi 
than an indirect interest. Wc therefore think that a special enabling Act should be passed 
under which Local Governments should be emjiowered to acquire land compulsorily from jmvate 
owners on behalf of industrial concerns, when satisfied that such acquisition is indispensable to 
the development of the industry and that the development of the industyy itseU is in the 
interests of the general public. 

21. ' It is difficult to; lay down any principles governing land concessions by Govranmeut 
for industrial purposed’l^ond a general principle that the tetims should be as favourablft%8 
possible, as the terms must ueogssarily vary with the circunotances of each case. When ^ 
conoession involves the compuboiy acquisition of land from a third person, we think / 
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oroptf are included in the Act recommended in the foregoing para^ph, there wUl 

be no risk.of Government committing any acts of injustice. 

22. In connection with this subjeet wo would like to draw’tho attention of .the Commis¬ 
sion to’the serious delay occasioned by the fact that the Local Government must obtain the 
sanction of the Goireismeht of India to the sale or lease of laud to joint stock companies, 
although it is undoratbod that,the Local Government have pow'ei finally to sanction sales or 
leases to incfividuals. ' In our opinion the Local Government should havo full powers to dispose 
of the foafker class of sales and leases without any reference to the Imperial Govermnout, which 
may cause delay detrimental to industrial interests. 

23. Wo think that subterranean water might be utilized for iudustriid purposes subject 
to certain safeguards and Government should extend their programnio of deep, artesian borings 
with this object in view. Considerable caution, however, would have to bo exercised ow'iug 
JtiO tlie uncertainty of the subterranean supply and preference would invariably have to be given 
fo domestic and agricultural requiicmcnts over industrial Tequiremeuts. An industrial concern 
would therefore probably be ill-advised to utilize subterraueau water except as a subsidiary 
supply. Government should assist by lending or hiring out their boring plant and should 
either issue Orders in Council or jwss an Act iniposiug such restrictions as might be found neces¬ 
sary and prescribing a scale of rates. Every facility should also be placed by Government in 
the way of the utilization of surplus surface water for industrial purposes, and w'c would like to 
sec a dofinitc scheme drawn up by the Irrigation Department for every canal having a surplus 
supply of water. But here, too, it would have to be definitely laid dow'n tliat agricultural interests 
come first, should there be. a shortage of water at any time. In prc])ariug schemes for canals 
provision should be made for giving priority of position to such industries as did not pollute 
the water used by them. A special water rate should be prescribed, but it should bo made 
clastic and provision should be made for re-mission or rcductiou in special ciroumstauces. 

''^9 * 

SiixmoN V. 

fraining af Labour and Sujnrvision, 

* 24. Generally speaking, the industrial development of this country is largely bound up 
with'its educational progress. Even primary education plays an important part in stimulat¬ 
ing the labourers’ intelligence and inculcating habits of discipline and self-restraint. P'or the 
fullest industrial development of India therefore a rapid extension ‘of education is 
indispensable. 

25. We havo no special knowledge or experience of what has been done in any industry 
to improve the labourci-s’ efficiency and skill, and wc are of opinion that it is not feasible to do 
anything with the adult labourer. The proper course is to Jrain the children of labourers, so 
as to improve the next generation, and for thU purpose tliere is an urgent need to spread primary 
education a j rapidly as is compatible with oflicieuey and as funds i)crmit. The system of appren¬ 
ticeship has not been generally applied to niauual labour in this country and the very existence 
' of the Apprentices Act of 1850 is unknown to most people. In certain of tho Bombay mills 
apprentices have been employed from time to time, but generally without agreements and with¬ 
out payment of fees. The result has not been very successful, as the boys arc reported to have 
learnt very little owing to the disincliiutiou of the foremen to teach them anything. Industrial 
schools have not made great progress in this Bresidenev. They have sufl'ered from various 
disabilities, such as lack of co-ordination, dogmatic methods of teaching, absence of any definite 
object in view in the minds of most of the pupils, failure to turn to account the knowledge gained 
by them at the schools, ap a^gti c attitude of the local authorities and lack of cordial relations’ 
between tho school managdoK and local ■•mployers of labour. The condition and Status of 
these schools is, however, impoviug, and when the financial situation permits the appoint¬ 
ment of permanent and whole-time luspectors, which has been recommended, it may reason¬ 
ably bo hoired that they will prove of material benefit to industries. Wo doubt, however, 
whether any close co-ordination can ever in the near future be expected between industrial 
schools and the apprenticeship system. The most promising method of training skilled work¬ 
men seems to be the establishment of manual tiaiuiug schools for the children of the better 
class of artisan in the neighbourhood of big workshops and mills. Such schools, it is thought, 
would be freely attended by the sons of tho better class of artisans, but we do not think that it 
would be practicable to make attendance compulsory. Day schools for mill children have 
recently been tried in Bombay but without sucoess owing to the migratory habits of tho childm. 
Ki^t schools are not thought to be suitable iu India for the lower classes, but have met'with 
som* success among the better classes. 

!W. The industrial and tocbnl^l schools as well as tho College of Commetco in Bomb%y 
are undo: the control of the Department of Education, but ttio schools are also subject to.a 
for the.Direction of Te^nical Education, consisting of tiie Director of Public In# 
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Btruutiou, Chairmau of tlio Board of Victoria Jubiioo Technical Institute, two memhem of that ; 
Board, the Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and the l^nnoipal of the Poona 
('ollcge of Engbccring, their fimetions being (i) to regulate the courses and standards of iustino- 
tion at the several schools and clasBcs under its control with due regard to individual bitcuin* 
stances of each institution, (ii) to arrange for the periodical inspection and ^deamination of sdeh 
schools and classes as regards their staff, accommodation, equipment, courses and methods of 
work and the actual work done, (iii) to recommend to Government grants^p-aid to^tpclji inhook 
and classes, (iv) to arrange for the translation into the vernaculars of teit-bwli b!i|||(e^rfcal 
subjects, and (v) to determine the conditions under which new schools and claeuMS %»1I bo 
established by the aid of Government. It is our opinion that all industrial and technical insti¬ 
tutions should ultimately bo placed under the control of a Department of Industries, but thii“ 
should uot be done in the early years of such a department’s eastence. It would suffice at 
first for the Director of Industries to be an ox-ofiicio member of the Committee of Directiou. 
When the time is ripe for the transference qf industrial and technical instruction from til?* 
Educational to the Industrial Depurtineut this Committee might still continue. 

27. We are not in favour of ai'y elaborate system of training schools for turning'outSuper- 
visors of all grades and skilled inanagei s. We think that such training should generally bo 
provided by private enterprise at private factories. At the same time it is sugge^d that Ibe 
training of supervisors should be undertaken by Government, on payment of a fee, in any model 
factory which they may sot up in connection with indigenous industries. We do not beBeve 
that it will bo practicable to create any scheme for the systematic study of the supervising staff 
. of private firms abroad and do not think that Government should go further Uian vouch for 
the respectability of such employes as do leave India for the study of cond^ns an4 methods 
in force in the United Kingdom by giving them letters of introduction towie Indiau Trade 
Commiasionory whom we wish to see appointed in London. This- official should endeavour to 
arrange for the admission of students to private factories for the posecutten of their studies. 

' 28. It is uot thought possible to state precisely the circumstances and oouditiom under 
which State-aided industiies should be required to train technical experts. There are very 
obvioiia difficulties in the way of a private concern giving an expert training to a man whose 
services will be utilized by some rival concern as soon as his training is complete. Tbore Is, 
however, no reason why private concerns should not train apprentices and there would be no 
objection to these being made a condition of State aid in certain cases, but if any attempt were 
made to force such a condition upon a private concern, probably more harm than good would 
result. 

29. There is a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for menhao icft l eap- 

neers in the varioue provinces, which should lie removed. A universal standard should be 
adopted and at the same time a single Boiler Inspection Act should be passed for (die 
whole of India based on the Board of Trade BulOs. would take this opportunity of ex-' 
pressing our opinion that the present examination in Bombay does not sufficiently test a 
candidate’s practical knowledge of boilers. ^ 

Shdtion VI. 

General Official Adminidralion and Organization. 

30. The Bombay Presidency possesses at present no official organization for the develop¬ 
ment of industries, industrial and commercial questions being dealt with by the Secretariat 
only. Tlie lack of an industrial executive is necessarily inimietd to industriri progress and W», 
are emphatically and unanimously in favour of a strong indim^al orgaaiz^ion being created. 
There is some dificrence of opinion whether the executive i^^Bthis orgafiization slu^d b9 
provincial or imperial but it is our unanimous opinion that it wild be impracticable to divide 
the executive control between the imperial and provincial Govensnents. As regards the non¬ 
executive aide of the organizajjion, however, we are strongly in favour of its ^ing entirely 
imperial. The scheme which w? advocate is— . 

(i) the establishment of an Imperial Department of Industrial Research, 

(ii) the eatablishmeut of an Imperial Bureau of Industrial Information, and 

(iii) the establishment of a local Director of Industries, either provincial or°unpesriil« 
with an Advisoiy Board. 

,31. As regards (i), wo would centralize the department under a singk diieetoc wi^’ 
ft number of first rate experts to deal Vith each of the major industries or with ^oujn of 
industries. Each hfitaph should>ave its ovm separate atafi and separate labceateriai and 
in certain casewits omeryieriiniental and traming factori#., So far^ possihie all bcaadbei' 
9 f this department ^ould be located in the same place, but this neOd not be iinwifaMt ntfm'ijflS-. 
• advantage ^onld be taken of existing institutions, supfr as the Imperiid Forest - 

* Dehra Dint Slid the Indian Institute of Science «t Ran nralnn, 'Tka 
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{pgB.t vpuU pnmBi]}^ to uadertaie research work in connection with important indigmiona 
indnatnea, bo^ actual and potential, very much on the lines of the proposed iMl-pressing 
xemarch de||airtment at tlu Bangalore Institute. The department should dso, in connectimt 
"With amne mdustries, train supervisors for Indian factories, for which purpose it would be 
nectesary to set up small but well-equipped factories in addition to scientific laboratories, not 
to be umrlmd on commerciaf lines, but simply to imdertake experiments on a commercial scale 
and to tram Indians to become skilled supervisors or foremen. Some of the experts attached 
to the various brahohes of this department should make annual tours throughout India in 
anoordaoce ir^ a programme pre-arranged in consultation with the local Director of Indus- 
triea with '^.object of making local inquiries necessary for the furtherance of their research 
work and'of pving advice on the spot to any local enterprise applying through the provincial 
Director of Industries.. . ’ 

32. As regards (ii), the bureau should, if possible, be situated at the same place as the cen¬ 
tral department of research but should be under a separate director who might be the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence with greatly enlarged functions. The main duty of this 
bureau would Be to cdilect and collate information on all industrial and commercial matters. 
Doth within and without the Indian Empire, and to keep in close touch with the Board of Trade, 
Colonial Trade Commissioners, commercial attach6a to consulates, institutions like the Imperial 
Institute, Kensington, and bodies like the Advisory Council for Research, as well as with all 
departments, associations, chambers, institutions, etc,, connected with industry or commerce 
in India. The main idea is that there should be, side by side, with the Industrial Executive, 
fiistty, a special and independent department of research and expert advice, and secondly a 
special and independent bureau of organized information, to each of'which the local Director 
of Industries, who will be the chief Industrial executive officer in each province, will go for all 
advice and information. 

33. As regaaSb (iii), we are of the unanimous opinion that there should be a local Director 
of Industries in each province supported by an Advisory Board. We do not.consider that 
u>y hard-and-fast rule should ^ laid down as to the source from which this official should be 
recruited. It is felt that ail the qualifications, such as administrative experience, acquain¬ 
tance with the eccmoraic and social conditions of India, business knowledge and familiarity 
with commercial finance which an ideal director should possess, are not likely to be coqifaincd 
in any one man. It is believed that in practice the director will generally be seterted from 
orfb <d the Indian public services, but we deprecate restricting the choice to these services and 
.thiidr that business men should also be eligible for the appointment. We are not, however, 
m favour of so-called “ experts ”. It is not easy to define the functions of a local Director of 
Industries, as they would vary with the nature of the general official industfial organization, 
but the following suggestions are made with respect to Bombay, viz. :— 

(а) Organization and direction of pioneer industries (if undertaken by Government), 

(б) Examination of and report to Government cm all proposals for grants-in-aid, etc. 

(c) Inquiries into causes of faiIure:.of existing (or defunct) industries and proposals for 
their resuscitation. 

(i) Inquiries, l^rowjh socially appointed officers (when necessarv). the possibilities 
of developing new industries. 

(s) Development of forest resources (witli assistance of a forest officer unless the Director 

were himself selected from the Forest Deportment). 

(/) Improvement of village or coltago industries. 

(g) Partial control of'technicol education (either as chairman or ns a member of the Com- 
mitten of Direction for Technical Education). 

{h) AccessibiMliy to the public, answering trade inquiries, giving general information, etc, 

(t) Administration of rules and control of Factory and Boiler Department. 

(j) Forwarding of all inquiries addressed from his province to the Imperial Department 
of Industrial Research and ascertaining the results of such inqnirit-s. 

{h) Selection of candidates for specialized training at Imperial model factories and keep¬ 
ing in touch with those who obtain Certificates at these factories. 

(I) To keep in touch generally with the industrial development of other provinces. 

84. iThese functions would be exercised by the director, whether he were a provincial 
officer wtffking directly under the Local Government or an Imperial officer working under an 
Imperial Director-General of Industries.- Opinion is divided on the latter point. On the one 
Imnd it is argued that a provinoul officer would be in closer toucli with and more accessible 
to aU local industrial conoerns, if he were solely responsible to the Local Governments which 
thsmielves would be in a better position to deal with Ioq^I problems' than the Imperial 
Cfovernmeut, whUe on the ptherliaiiiit is argued that with provincial directors riiere would be % 
srobalulity qf overlapping and lack of uniformity and co-ordination. 


35. In either case, howevw*, we are in favour of &n advisory board, * 

and non-officials, in order to assist the director in froining his budget, drawii^^p to j)S<^gl»lic^ 
of work, and making rccoAmendations to the Local Government or Imperial Wrecto^Genffli^j 
on all applications for fmanrinl assistance or concessions. . .!c 

36. We think that the establi^jnent of a central bureau of industrial informatias woiitS 

tend to prevent overiiippirig find waste of enorg}', even if the local directors' «ere proyinciiliBed. 
The idea of the centml bureau being to collect and collate all industrial information, i^ director 
would have full knovdedge of all industrial developments in each province and a refeecMie 
to him would prevent a Local Government from undertaking or supporting, witliout |ull kn^- 
ledge of the facts, any industrial scheme which had either proved a failure or whdse success 
still hung in the balance in some other province. <> t 

.37. The idea of an Iinjierial Department of Industrial Eescarch being to centralise nil 
research work, there should he no danger of such work being duplicated or wasted. An annual 
eouh'rencc of Directors of Industries at the headquarters of this department would help towards 
keeping directors iti touch with wliat was in progress oi contemplating elseWhere and migH 
stira\ilate their xeal or iinogiuation, hut. we do not pnt much faith in the practical utility of 
annual conferences. ,, 

38. The jnohhmi of cottage industries requires very careful handling and can only be 
dealt w'ith by special incpiiry. We advocate the creation of a separate branch of the indus¬ 
trial department under a special odicer, subordinate to the local DJiector of Industries to' 
organize and maintain^^these industries. At present there are not silfficient data available for 
making any iisefnl suggestions in dehvil regarding the policy of Government in the matter. 
What is required first is the deputation of a s])ecial officer to make careful local inquiries all 
over tli<! Presidenev. 


Section VII. 


Orifankalion of Ti'ohrdcol and Scicikifie. of Qovmmcni. 

‘ 39. The technical and scientific dejmrtinents of this Government are those dealing with 
Budi. matters as agriculture, civil veterinary', mint, survey, boiler and factory inspection .and 
also tM Public Works, Medical and Educational Departments. There arc also three Gtovem- 
ment or Government-aided institutions established for technical and scientific putpSses. 
These arc (i) the Victoria .Jubilee Technical Iratitute, governed by a Board of Tnistdtee, and 
rceentlv recognized as the Central Technological Institute for this Presidency, round which are 
grouped smaller institutions, arranging their coru'ses os prelimirmry to its course and main¬ 
tained chiefly fry hxal, municipal or State-aided private bodies, all under the general Control 
of the Provincial Committee of Direction for Technical Instruction; (ii) the Colle^ of 
Engineering, Poona, w'itli a standing advisory committee; and (iii) the J. J. School of Art. 
The two latter are under the Edtrcatioriial Department. A further institution,' namely, the 
Royal Institute of Science, has not yet come into exislfence, buj; its buildings are nearing comple¬ 
tion and it will be opened immediately after the war. 

40. We have no special recommendations to make under this head except that there 

should be a co-ordination of all suclr institutions in India, even though riiey may still he 
maintained by Provincial Governments. No kml department of scientific or technical research 
appears to be necessary, if our proposal;for the establishment of an Imperial Department oi 
Industrial Research is adopted. As has been indicated elsewhere in this report, the depart¬ 
ment, which we have in view', should aim a^' ult5mat(^ embracing all industries found suitable 
for India, but it should begin with a few of the more imirortant industries or groups of al^ffd 
industries first and gradually extend the sphere of its activities until the ultimate goal is reach¬ 
ed. It is of vital importance that this department should employ absoltttoly first rate exji^ 
only and for this reason we feel that it will have to bo reordltod at first, vary largely, if hot en¬ 
tirely from Home, but ceteris paribus preference should be given to Indians. The departanenl 
should be divided into branches, each dealing with a different subject or indpatry or gtoar 
of allied industries and each with its ow'u head, but all under the general control of a smgfi 
dir<(ctor. whose powers should be, as nearly as possible, unrestricted so far as the actual research 
work and personnel go, subject to tlie control of the Commerce and Industry or preferably i 
separate Industry Dcjmrtineut of tlie Government of India in charge of a member of tiie Viiq& 
Toy’s (Council.», ' * * ' 

41. We do not favour the idea of the exjwrts of this department being loaned to 

cial Governments, but, if such a loan were made, wo think their services should, ftw the |«rio« 
of the loan, be placed absolutely at the Provincial Government’s disposal. As already htoted 
however, we think that all research w'ork should be Imperialand that the Government expert 
should tour annually througiiathe various provincel acco^^g to a jn'ogramme 
with the latter to give local advice, not as the fempdrary offioenjipfthe Local-Goveolmtot,: 6* 
as the ]iemian«rt experis of the Ihiperial Departojent.' Local Gevemmenta ahei^ 


icK pttridy cattail iuiodrloAta «8aTi)!j^ itiitj^ iAoatd\^ 

oontioi^ theiw»l Qirecior of Indti^^ 

’ <«.‘. As r^srda the*devebpment of teshnc^ogical temarch mtitutions, such u the Bidisn 
Instate of Soimoe, tha Comimttee think that all these institutions should be brought into 
dkMeJtouoh with each bthbn pd fitted into a general scheme of developm«it for the whole of 
India, but not neo^ssarily converted into Obveminenf institutionB. It sheuld be possible with¬ 
out this to have'a complete co-ordination and centralized direction, and it should be possible 
to arrange that no industrial research of any kind should be undertaken at any affiliated techno¬ 
logical institution ^thout the approval of the head of the Imperial Research Department and 
. that elch institution should undertake any line of industrial research, which it is competent 
to undertake, at the desire of the hedd of that department. So far as possible, each institute 
should deal wifti only a limited group .of allied industries to prevent overlapping and redund¬ 
ancy. As regards the location of these institutes, the main thing to consider is practical uti¬ 
lity an'd admmistrative convenience. It would be best to have as many of them as possible in 
the same plaae, but advantage should certainly be taken of highly organized institutions 
already in existence, like the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. 

. , 43. We have no remarks to make on the fr^ure of the Indian Science Congress, which has 

produced no noticeable results in this Presidency so far as we are aware. Encouragement 
should be given to Indians to study abroad the conditions or methods of other countries. Tech¬ 
nical scholarships are already given by CTOvemmcnt of India to statutory Natives of India 
" for the study of sciwitiftc methods and principles underlying the practice of any handicraft, 
industry or profession arid for the application of these methods and principles to the practices 
of the handicraft, industry or profession in question.” That the results of this system have 
been somewhat disappointing appears to be due to two causes—(i) that the selected scholars 
have sometimes jind no previous practical training in the industry for the study of which the 
scholarship has been granted and (ii) that there has sometimes been no scope; in India for the 
immediate application of the knowledge gained by them after their return. * In our opinion 
no one should be selected ffir one of these scholarships who has not mastered at feast the rudi¬ 
ments of the handicraft, industry or profession, for the study of which the scholarship is grant¬ 
ed. It is suggested that expert teaching should be given in India upto a«certain point by the 
‘Government experts of the Research Department and that scholarships shoul^ be-given to 
<men specially selected by these experts from among those trained under them, so that they 
muy complete their specialized training abroad. In this case two years would probably suffice. 
Otherwise the two years now given should be extended to three or in some eases protracted to 
four or even five years. The value r)f these scholarships might also be increased from £150- 
to £200 or £260. ■> 

‘ 44. The Government experts themselves should also be encouraged to study conditions 

and methods in other coiptries. We would go further and say that Government experts should 
be nqvirtd to study conditions and methods in other countries. There is nothing that gets 
obsolete so quickly as an expert. It should therefore be stipulated that every expert should be 
requited to spend a stated portion of each of his furlouglis, which should be taken, so far as 
possible, at regular and fairly frequent intervals, in such study, ac 9 (wding to the directions of 
the head of the'Research Department, -t 

46. Reference libraries containing technical and scientific works should be established 
in all large industrial centres. Wc would sugge^ that both the Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal 
Library at Ahmedabad and the Sir Vasanji Trikamji Mulji Library in Bombay should be made 
accessible to members of the general public approved by their respective committees. 

46. This Presidency possesses^a College^f Commerce, of which the aim is “ to famish 
young men embarking on a business life with an education of a University Standard in sub¬ 
jects that are bound to be- of primary interest and importance to them in their career ” and 
“to train a class of Indian businessmtii capable of ultimately rising, after the acquisition of 
practical experience b actual office work, to the higher arid more responsible positions in enter¬ 
prise of every kind by virtue of expert Jkuowledge, breadth of outlook, organizmg capacity and 
force of character.” 

' 47. Whether this College will fully rcqjize its high aims time will show. It is yet in its 
bfancy and its object is not always completely understood by those who avail themselves of 
its teaching. But when the aims described above are realized it will be rendermg valuable 
service to the development of industrial enterpItiBe fh India. Wc are iqcimed to think thab 
experience will show exactly in what ways this assistance can best be given and that other 
pjfovbces would bo wiae to wait and watefi the progress of the Bombay College before embark¬ 
ing on similar colleges of their own. 

48. Municipalities and Local Boards can and should assist m the promotion of bdustrial 

commercial deyelopmenfby gi;*hig every poMible fadlity, such w conveniences of water 
*«P0y> jnprclibment of communications and remasion or reduction of local 

baxts, 
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Sbotion VIII, 

» ft . . 

Oovemment Organization for the Collection and DietriMon of Commercial 

InteUigmce, 

49. We think that the m^hods of collecting and dietributing statistics, in British India 
are improving and have no changes to suggest. We would, however,^ like to^see a peater co¬ 
operation with the. Native Stales, which contain one-third of the total area, of India, for the 
mutual benefit of the States and British India, and we would suggest that the question of adopt¬ 
ing the same or a closely similar organization for the collection and distribution of statistics 
in Native States be brought prominently before the next Chief’s Conference. As regards com¬ 
mercial intelligence, it is thought that important items-of information are not always known 
outside the department that is immediately concerned with them nor to tho general puMc. 
With a view to providing a remedy for this deficiency it is suggested that the Director of Statis¬ 
tics and Director-General of Commercial InteUigence should compile special provincial infor¬ 
mation as well as general collective information and send the provincial compilations to the 
local Directors of Industry for commmiication to local interests. 

50. The majority of our Committee are not, however, in favour of provincial official !ftade 

Journals. In their opinion it would be betlAr to develop the existing Indim Trade Journal 
published by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, which has been of use in the 
past but which devotes too much space to pure statistics to render it sufficiently attractive to 
the commercial and industrial world. We think that the Journal would be of greater value 
if it were published monthly instead of weekly and would suggest that more attention might 
be paid to writing up the history and progress of indigenous industries. We also suggest that 
.periodical supplements dealing with commercial and industrial matters in individual provinces 
might be advantageously attached to this .Toumal. Unofficial Trade Journals, like the Indim 
Textile Journal in Bombay, should not be interfered with in any way and should not be convert¬ 
ed into semi-official organs by State subfidies. Industrial information likely to interest the 
non-Engb'sh-hpeaking classes should be selected by the Director ®f Indwstries from the Indian 
Trhdf Journal, his own bulletins and private journals like the Textile Journal for translation 
by the' Oriental Translator and publication in the vernacular press in the form of industrial 
press fietes. ^ ^ • 

51. We think that the publication by Government of the industrial monographs (referred 
to in paragraph 7, which arc rather of academic interest than practical value, should give place 
to special repoWs by experts (similar to those published by the Bombay Government on oil- 
pressing, leather and hand-loom weaving). The publication of these reports has not ^ways 
been fruitful of results, partly owing to their not becoming widely enough knoTO, partly owing 
to lack of private, enterprise and partly owing to lack of any official organization for making 
practical use of them. This official organization can best be supplied by the creation of a local 
Director of Industries assisted by a strong advisory board and efficient trade bulletins. 

52. We attach great value to the publications of the Forest and Geological Departments 
and would like to see them not only increase in number but also made more widely Imown. In 
our opinion a brief rey»i|^ of all such publications, both in the Indian Tra^ Jornnal and in 
local official trade bulletins, would assist to increase their usefulness. 

SlCTION IX. 

. Other forms of Oovernmetd Action and Organization. 

53. We do not think that any system of Govemmlnt certificates of quality is likely to , 
be successful, except parhaps in the case of certain classes of exports, as, for instance, hides 
exported for Government purposes. It is thought that a system of certificates for the Indian 
market is not practicable owing to the enormous difficulty and cost of maintaining it. A 
good firm makes its reputation by the proved quality of its goods. It does not require certi¬ 
ficates to enhance or maintain that reputation. A system of certificates therefore would be 
of little use to the better class of Indian manufacturers while it would ofier the inferior classes 
temptation to fraudulent imitation. Further, such a system would be useless unless it were 
adopted in every Native State in India, and ffithough a greater co-operation and co-otdinstiqn 
in commercial and industrial organization between foitish India and Native States is confident¬ 
ly looked for, it will be a very long time befoi* it can reach such a pitch as to make the working 
of the system possible. The only articles to which the system codd be applied with ‘ even, a 
reasonable prospect of success would be gold and silver manufactures for the hall marking of 
which there is something to be said. Tliis question has been more than once before the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who have rejected the proposal after careful consideration. We do not 
therefore suggest that it should be reconsidered again for the present. 

64. There are, however, certain classes of articles, which uhould be protected from adul¬ 
teration by the imposition of penalties. It is understood that G^emment fully lecogniw- 
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tiie QiMse8i)^^oT new legiidatkm to put down the evil of food ednlteration and we think that, 
whether this kgalatioA is.imperial or i^ovincial, it should be undertaken with the least possible 
dday. In our opinion the legislation should include the adulteration of such articles as drugs, 
oils and cotton in addition^to articles of food and'diink. We do not think any revival of the 
Oottoo Frauds Act is likely to prove successful, but this is a very technical question on which 
the bodies representing the cotton interests are alone in a position to advise. We have no 
special recommto^tion to make at this stage on the nature of the organization required for 
enforcing the provisions of a comprehensive Adulteration Act. This is a matter of detail 
which may be left to be worked out by Government after the principle has been • 
established. 

65. As regards misdescription, we do not think that the Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
requires to be strengthened by fresh legislation. The trouble at present is that owing to the 
expense involved and the difficulty of proving misdescription in a Court of LaW the pubbe are • 

_ shy of having jecourse to the Act. This state of things can scarcely be remedied unleto powerful 
’•associations undertake to finance prosexutions. Government cannot be expected to entertain 
a staff of experts solely for the purp(»e of prosecuting persons accused of applying false trade 
descriptions to goods. The initiative must rest with the members of the public, although the 
actual prosecution should be undertaken by the ordinary police on receipt of the necessary 
information. 

66. • Proposals for the registration of trade marks have constantly cropped up but invari¬ 
ably been rejected in India. The general opinion is that the existing law is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive to afford adequate protection to the legitimate users of trade marks. In this opmion 
we concur. 

67. The registration of partnerships is a different thing and is very desirable in the interests 

of the public. There are, however, many difficulties m the way of introducing it into Lidia, 
and it would be necessary to consider very carefully what would be its effect upon ^uch customs 
of the country as the ffindu Joint Family system. We would not therefore go further than 
urge that a special inquiry be made into the possibility of some system of registration of 
partnerships. ‘ ' . 

♦ 68. We have no suggestions to offer on the subject of the patent laws except Id urge the 

importance of assimilating as faf as possible conditions of registration throughout lihe British 
Empire. • 

59. We do not feel able to lay down definitely that the development of any particular 
mineral should be at public excuse only, beyond saying that the actual manufacture of mimi- 
lions of war should be strictly and solely imdet Government control and that minerals or other 
raw material, if any, for which there is no other known use than for the manufacture of muni¬ 
tions of war shonld not be allowed to be developed by private enterprise. 

60. We have no specific recommendations to make on the question of transport facilities 
in this Presidency except that there should be a steady and continuoiis development of roads 
and railways, lire railway system is on the whole good, but there is stifl room for improvement 

• • especially in the increase of permanent way. The policy of encouraging feeder lines and light 
. railways should be vigorously pursued. There are, however, several technical matters relat¬ 
ing to railways, particularly in connection with raites that have been made the subject of fre¬ 
quent complaint. We do not feel ourselves competent to submit any concrete proposals in 
respect of these matters, but take |ihis 'opportunity to reiterate a recommendation aheady 
f, made by us to the Local Government that a special Committee, composed of railway experts 
and representatives of the commercial and industrial interests of the country, should he 
appointed to invertigate the whole subject of the relation of Indian .railways to Indian 
' industries. 

61. It is doubtful in our opinion whether any substantial improvement can be effected 
k the. watdr-ways of this Presidency, which posspsaes no good navigable rivers besides the Indus. 

, Greater attention, however, might be paid to the dredging of the Konkan creeks, which have 

in recent years suffered’severely from silting. 

62. The. only hydro-electric schemes actually m existence in this Presidency are those 
- engineered by Messrs. Tata, Sons k Co., which rl^uire no description. The possibilities of de- 

velopmg other hydro-electric schemes are discussed m the Government Press Note attached 
to this report. 

63. In our opmion^the external trade of India does not suffer to any appreciable extent 
from <"'«ting shipping freights, except in the case of yam to China, but certain industries, such' 
as t!fe oil-pressing mdustry, are handicapped by difficulty in, securing freights for their products. 

. In the case of oil there sspma ti be no remedy until the quantity for export is sufficiently large 
to induce shipping companies to accept freights in their own interest. * • , 





64. In forest matters there is too great a tendency for forest officers to Ioo|:<ait all matteia 

connected with forests from the departmental point of view. The Industrial point of view 
frequently suffers eclipse. One reason of this is that the forest department is undermanned 
and the ordinary forest officer has not sufficient time for developing this branch of his depazt- 
inent. The Imperial Institute of Dehra Dun has done excellent research work in the dkectW 
of the development of foi'eat' itidustries but there is at present no agency for making practical 
use of the results of its researches.' What is required is in each province or iii each forest circle 
of ea^ province a special forest officer appointed for the sole purpose of developing and en- 
cour^ing forest industries. Such an officer should be placed under the local Director of 
Industries. It may also be questioned whether the present inethod of disposing of coupes to 
the highest bidder is conducive to the development of industries dependent upon forest produce, 
as it places the industry at the mercy of the timber contractor. We have' had two examples 
of this. The Islam Match Manufacturing Co. has complained of the difficulty of securing 
an adequate supply of suitable wood for its operations. On one occasion they were told that 
their best course would be to buy a forest coupe anti sell to others such wood M they did not 
them-'elves require. That is to ray, in order to get wood for their matches the Company had' 
to enter the timber trade as well. This is not a course that can commend itself to the advocate 
of Government aid to indigenous industries. The second case was that of a picture frame- 
maker, who found that the timber contractors were raising the price of the otherwise'valueless 
wood used by him when they found that he was dependent upon them for his raw material. 
Our Committee suggested to the Conservator of Forests that a maximum rate for the retail sale 
of this wood to frame-makers might be fixed in the contract between Government and the, 
timber contractor but the reply was that this would upset the forest arrangements. If that 
is the case wo cx)n8ider that the forest arrangements should be made more elastic. It is vital 
to new industries, competing with established foreign industries, that they should at first get 
their raw material at easy rates, which should not be liable to unexpected enhancements ; but 
so long as they*have to buy their raw material from contractors, the rates will not be easy and 
they vnll bc'liable to unexpected enhancements. It should therefore be arranged either that 
Government should reserve certain woods required forcertam industries, in auctioning coupes, 
and themselves exri-act, season and deliver these woods at central depots to recognized manu¬ 
facturers on payment of a fixed royalty, or else that the rnaximuip prices for sale to recognized 
manufacturers should be fixed in the contracts between Government and the coups 
purchasers. < ' . ■ _ 

65. We are not in a position to say whether the cost of assembling raw forest products 

can be reduced except in so far as the improvement of transport, facilities must tend to cheapen 
the cost of aasemblmg (although it may also increase the cost of the products owing to increased 
competition). " 

66. The possibility of concentrating sjrecial kinds of trees in limited areas is a purely 
sylvicultural question upon which we are not qualified to express an opinion. The experience 
of the Islam Match Manufacturing Co.^ which attempted a simal plantation was unfortunate, 
but that was probably due to lack of expert knowledge on the part of the Company. It may 
be doubted whether artificial plantations would be successful, but it is probable that industries 
like the match industry will never be able to hold their omv without them in this Presidency 
and for this reason we should tike exjreriraents to be carried out by Government. 

67. It is universally admitted that forest communications in this Presidency are 8q)»ly 
in need of improvement. A special Forest Engineer, should be appointed for the purpose and 
attached to the office of the Director of liidustries. ’’ 

Section X. 

General. 

68. This section appears to be intended rather for persons interested in particular indus¬ 

tries than for a Committee constituted like' this Committee, which is not in a jxaitlon to give 
specific replies to any of the questions framed in the section. They are, for instance, of opinion 
that questions such as the removal of the cotton excise duty, although it meets with their very 
strong support, would be more appropriately dealt with by bodies like the Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad Millowners’ Associations and that other questions concerning the development of parti¬ 
cular indiutries should be discussed by persons directly interested in them. ‘ 
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Prm note referred to m 'paragraph 62 of the Report. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

No. W. I.-7262 of 1916, 

Bombay Castle, 13th July 1916. 

Press Note. 

In accordance with the resolution which was moved by the Honourable Dew4n Bah&dur 
OodbolQ at the meeting of the Legislative Council held on 15th March 1916, and was accepted 
by Government, the fdllowing note on the sources of supply available for water power is pub¬ 
lished for general information :— 

1. There are no perennial streams in the Bombay Presidency on which water power can 
.be obtained cmutinuously without the construction of storage reservoirs. The steep fall from 
the Ghats into the Konkan is evidently a very favourable feature for the production of water 
power, but the rivers in the Konkan are generally small, and contain but little water during 
8 or 9 months in the year. 

2. Of the few larger streams the Kalinadi and Bodti in the Kanara District and the 
Vaftuma in Thtma may be mentioned. The former rise in the region above the edge of the 
Ghats and storage sites would be available within about 60 miles of Bclgaum, Dharwar, Hubli, 
Marmagoa and Karwar. The Vaituma which rises in the Nasik District above the Ghats and 
faUs into Thana District below, at about 12 miles from Igatpuri station and 90 miles from 
Bombay, is probably somewhat less suitable for storage and utilization of power. 

5. The best schemes, however, are likely to be based on the model of the Tata Hydro- 

Electric Scheme near Lonavla designed by Mr. R. B. Joyner, late of the Public Work. Depart¬ 
ment, Bombay, viz., the construction of storage works above the Ghats in the vicinity of a very 
steep full into the Konkan, down which pipes are laid leading tp a power house with machinery 
at the foot of the Ghats. , * 

4. The first claim on the facilities for Ghat storage is for water to irrigate the arjd plains 
of the Deccan. To this end extensive investigations and surveys have been made by the Public 
Works Department. The irrigation programme, however, has now been settled and m valleys 
which are outside its scope Government are prepared to grant permi.sion to carry out the 
investigation pf water power schemes. ’ . 

, 6. Some of the large Ghat storage works which have been constructed or are under con¬ 
struction for irrigational purposes are likely to afford some facilities for the development of 
water power. But as the development of water power must be subordinated entirely to irriga¬ 
tional requirements, the use of the facilities available will be subject to certain limitations. In 
the first place, before any arrangement can be entered inti* for the use of the water for the 
production of power full experience must be obtained of what the irrigational requirements 
are likely to be at §11 times of the year. In the second place, a serious disadvantage from the 
'• point of view of power production attaching to the new projects, which are the most important 
in this connection, is that in nearly every case the tank has been designed to contain the whole 
of the nm-oS, and no discharge will ever be available for water power during the months of 
June to September inclusive, when the tanks are filling. One exception to this rule is that at 
the falls below Lake Arthur Hill, there will be a moderate flow during the monsoon months. 

6. The possibilities of these irrigational dams are indicated below- 

(o) Pravara Canals Project—Lake Arthur Hill at Bhondardara in the, Alimednagar 
District. The dam is expected 1o be completed in 1921 and will contain 10,000 
million cubic feet of water. About 4 miles below the site of this dam there is a vertical 
fall of 200 feet in the river bed and the water running over this steep fall will be suffi- 
cieht to create more than 3,500 horse power continuously day and night, or 7,000 
horse power for 12 hours daily. 

6) Godavari Canals—Lake Beale in the Nasik District. The dam has been completed 
and holds up 8,800 million cubic feet which may give a continuous discharge of not 
leas than 200 cusecs in the hot weather and more than double this in the rabi season. 
Taking 30 feet as the least head, 400 horse power would be available below the dam. 

c) Nira Canals—Lake Whiting at Bhatghar in the Bhor State. The dam is about to be 
enlarged, and when the new dam is completed, i.e., about 1926, the tank will hold 
24,0(W million cubic feet of water. Taking a discharge of 600 cusecs in the hot 
weatner and a minimum head of 45 feet, the power available would be 1,800 horse 
power. This is based upon over 8,000 million cubic feet being left in the tank on 16th 
February, which would m>t be the case in a bad year, but would be usually a safe 
assumption. 

M. im~w 
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area from whidbi the available aopplj froin any river can * 
to the topographical survey sheets would then Aow the posribil 
approximate fall available for the production of power. A number .ol rain ghiW 
also been established in the catchment areas of rivers and tanks and the drtailed xeodifd 
rainfall is available in the offices of the Executive Engineers concerned. Tjiese observatwii, 
are being made with the object of developing irrigation schemes and not specially for riie invefif' 
tigation of hydraulic resources. Any information thus collected, if required by a promoter 
a hydraulic scheme, will be supplied on applifation to the Secretary to Government, Pabhd' 
Works Department (Irrigation). 


Oral Evidence, 30i’u November 1917. 


The Bombay Advisory Committee were represented by— , 

1. Honourable Mr. Lali:biiai Samai.das. * 

2. Honourable Mr. M. N. Hooc. 

3. Honourable Mr. Pcrshotamdas Tiiakokuas. 

4. Honourable Mr. Manmoha-S'd \s Bam.ti. 

5. Mr. ,1. S. M'audlaw Mii.xi;. 

C. Mr. J. B. Petit. 

7. Mr. Ambai.al Sakauiiai. 

The President exjiressed the great ajipreciatiou of the Members of the Commission and 
himself of the valuable evidence submitted to them by the Bombay Advisory Committee. 
The whole of the evidence in Bombay had been very helpful to the Coiiunission, and it showed 
that the petfplo in Bombay had thought out carefully the various aspects of industrial problems 
in bthur provinces. A good deal of this, he thought, was probably due to the activities of the 
Committee. There, was so much in their note that the Comrnissimi were in total agreement 
with, that it was not likely that they would want to discuss matters very much, but would 
absorb the' note whole. The questions they would ask would be merely supplementary. * 


Section I. 

Mr. C. E. Lent, referring to paragraph 3, ‘‘ If, however, the policy of pioneering industries 
should ever be adopted by Govemmeut, we think that they should be handed over to privat^, 
capitalists or companies, as soon as they had fulfilled their purpose ”, stated that the Commis¬ 
sion had had very divergent and usually extremely vague views as to what private capitalists, 
it was to be handed to. AVas it to be put up to tender, or was a selection to be made f —Mr. 
Milne replied that the first sentence of paragraph 3 clearly expressed their views. They had 
not gone into the question of when it should be handed over, nor of the method; but pre¬ 
sumed it would be according to the best method prevailing at the time. Petit stated 
that that view was held by the majority, who thought that a pioneer factory should be handed 
over by Goveniment when the object had been established. 

The President inquired what mettiod would they adopt in handing over the fiirtoiy 
whom would they select to be the recijiient.—Mi‘. Petit replied that he would invite tenders. 

The President asked if they would lx‘ oiien tenders.—Mr. Petit answered that that would 
be a matter of detail. 

The President presumed that they would not necessarily accept the highest tender.—Mr.. 
Petit replied in the negative, and added that they would also see that the party tendering yas 
capable of doing the work. The latter condition being assured the fact of a party malmg the 
highest bid would also weigh with him very materially. 

The President thought that in settling that question, as it would be difficult to judge of 
the value of the tender, they would let Government appoint a small board of arbitrators.— 
Mr. Petit thought that some machinery of the kind would be necessary. Jfr. Porshotamdas. 
did not see why it should be necessary to select any particular man to hand over the pioneer 
factory to, or any approved parties. Ho failed to see why the factory owner should dot train 
people and do everything to encourage the industry himself. 

The Preawfent .inquired if that would not lead to speculation and a tendency for the people 
to commit shioide, because nobody Would know the exact value of the industry.—Mr.- Prtit 
remarked that if nobody knew the value, nobody would go in for it. Mr. Milne said he ytotM 
not have open tenders, but tenders from select people only, people whom Goveinhwnti 
trust to carry things through properly. There were two evils# namely, one the liaiWill^'^* 
Government making mistakes, the other of people ruahiigtin for speculatimi and oonmBtiaiid^ 







jPjKwBenttlioughI that they would aefer reach that stage,ithere you could esy definite-, 
that the thu^ ^ae an asiuxed aucceas.—^Mr. Purshotamdaa said he referred to the stage 
whea the qneation of diaposiiig of it arose. The purpose which the pioneer factory fnlfillM 
waa to prove whether it was a success or not a success. Mr. Hogg thought that there was 
« difierffiice between proving a suooesa and convincing the public. If a Government factory 
that had proved that jk certain industry was a possible success was handed over to an incom¬ 
petent mai, who*made a mess of it, you would have to i tart all over again. Mr. Puishotamdas 
was not prtpared to take it that an incompetent man would rush into an indrustry for the mere 
aake of speculation. He was not at all sure that there would be anjlihing like the speculation 
•which they feared. 


Hon’bfe Sir PoituJbAoyCummb/iO!/inquired, if the factory was sold to the highest bidderi 
and worked at a loss, whether it would not be the case that all the money spent by Govern¬ 
ment would be lost. He asked Mr. Purshotamdas if he was not in favour of the sugg^tion 
that'tenders should be invited, and that the tender of an approved party only should be accepted. 
—^Mr. Purshotamdas asked why it should be to an approved party. 


Hon'ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy replied because the approved party could work it 
successfully. Qpce a factory was successful it would prove an inducement to others to start 
similar factories, and there would probably be about half a dozen started after the first. Mr. 
Puishotamdas inquired if it was proposed by Sir Fazulbhoy that a factory should be disposed 
of before it fulfilled its purpose ? If you disposed of it after its success had been shown or 
demonstrated, there would be no necessity to follow it up when it went into private hands. 
Mr. Petit thought that there‘was such a thing as prospective improvement. Mr. Lalubhai 
observed that it was not the public, but the men who would take up the industry, who.wpdld 
have to be satisfied. It w'ould be the few men who would be interested in the conceni? Mr. 
Purshotamdas remarked that lie would not stick to the few. 

• • I 

* Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy inquired if Mr. Purshotamdas was in favour of the 
proposal that there should be a pioneering of industries.—Mr. Purshotamdas replied th^t he 
was not. Mr. Ambalal stated that he was in favour of pioneering industries. 

Mr. C. E. Low gave the instance of an article which formed the basis of high explosives, 
but was not used itself for military purposes. In such a case he supposed Government might 
take it up and make it.—Mr. Milne agreed if there was not a sufficient supply of the material 
to ensure its supply in time of war. 


The President stated that the Munitions Boaid had discovered that there were no less 
thmi 40 or 50 industries that were absolutely essent ial fot military purposes that had not been 
taken up in the country. There was no immediate hope of their bemg started for financial 
j and technical reasons. If they were allqwed to lie until private enterprise took them up, the 
chances were that private enterprise would take up only a few of them, and only those that 
oflared prospects of profit so that they would not be developed equally. If 49 out of .W wore 
even developed, it might happen that the 49 without the 60th would be of no use. The President 
inquired if the Committee would recommend them to advise Government to go straight ahead 
and pioneer these industries. Mi. Lalubhai said they would, from the national point of view. 
Mr. Milne had a little difficulty in understanding what the President meant. 'Were these 
industries all dependent on each other, or were they separate industries ? If separate, each 
•one was to be viewed from the point of view of its merits. If it was aluminium. Government 
might say there is a sufficient supply of aluminium to commandeer in case of war. In regard 
to anything else, they might say there was not a sufficient supply to give them a basis in time 
-of war. 


The Pretident suggested forming a picture of peace next year for 5 years or 10 years. In 
those 6 or 10 years they wanted to make the country self-contained for war purposes. Within 
those 10 years, judging by the past, they would not have taken up more than a comparatively 
small number of industries that were essential; should not Government get to work at once 
on tiwse* things /—Mr. Milne remarked that to the extent that the industries were essential, 
-certainly Government should get to work. 

The Pretident continuing observed that one way was by Govoniment starting the industry 
tiremselvee, as a pioneer industry, and the other was by financing a company to begin the work. 
—‘Mm Milne thought it was difficult to give an opinion without knowing what the industriei 
wMe that the President had iif mind. Were these industries ones in which there was a com- 
sasrcial possibility, in spite of war t If so. Government oould make out a good enough case.. 




The President remarked that it was not necessarily a good enough case, if fipanmal people 
were occupied in other financial propositions. It was not so easy to say in In^fia that then^ 
is a field for commercial success for these things. They could say that India was a buyer on a 
certain scale ; in some cases they could not say thatt fcdia was a buyer on a large scale, and 
also an exporter in such a way as to give a good margin of profit.—Mr. Milne*Btated tha^i it Was 
not then a commercial possibility, that is to say, a visible possibility. He thought they would 
agree that in a case like that, if it was a necessity, then it was Government’s duty to take it up. 

The President inquired, if that was a correct picture of conditions in India, whether the 
Commission would be justified in advising Government to get a technical and scientific staff 
to prepare the country, since nearly all these hidustries depended on technical and scientific 
mvestigation.—Mr. Milne thought it was very difficult’ to generalize. JThere may bo cases in 
which you could allow time to develop these industries. It was impossible to deal with cases 
generally. There may be cases in which the requirements are so small and the poAibilities of 
supply in other places are sufficient to enable one to wait. 

Th£ President asked, in cases where the commercial possibilities were not dbvious, woul4‘ 
they recommend Government to offer some temptation in the way of guaranteeing dividends 
to a company that would undertake to manufacture articles of the kind. It would be safe¬ 
guarded in this way that if the company turned out a commercial success, it should repay 
Government for all the expenditure incurred.—Mr. Milne asked if the President referred to 
cases in which the commercial possibilities were not evident, but wore expected; in such a case 
he s^w no harm in the suggestion. 

Mr. Petit presumed there would be sufficient evidence for thinking that there would be 
profits in the course of time. * 

The President remarked that there wore two things, 'viz., commercial possibilities of 
which there was a doubt, and the question of national importance, of which they were 
certain. It wjjs necessary to bring the industry into existence without starting Government 
factories unnecessarily; but if it was a case in which the article v(ould be sold in peace time and 
thg entire output would be wanted by the State only in war time. Government could not go 
into £ho market and sell the goods. They would be competing with some manufacturing 
industry, or some merchant. Would it be possible for Government then to guarantee a Com¬ 
pany, SOI that that company could go into the open market and sell its goods, so that when 
was declared, and the whole of the factory was wanted by Government, it would be a ready¬ 
made factory.—Mi-. Lalubhai asked if they would have nothing to sell to the public during'war 
time. Mr. Petit inquired if in ordinary times there would be a prospect of eaminp by 
that company. ' 

The President replied in the affirmative, and added that sometimes the prospect might be 
slight.—Mr. Petit observed that if it was clear that in ordinary times it was impossible for the 
company to earn money, then it was the duty of Government to supply its own requirements. 
Mr. Lalubhai thought that it might be that Government might require 4/5th8 of the produce of the 
factory, while 1 /5th might be put on the market. Taking it for granted that, after a time, 
with a Government guarantee, they could manufacture at such a price that they could keep out 
foreign articles, why should not Government guarantee to help, 2/3rds of the products coffid be 
taken up by Government. Mr. Petit remarked that if the company had prospects of making 
profits, then it was a clear case that it should be helped; if not and there was only a chance of 
success in war time, then ho thought it was distinctly the duty of Government to conduct it. 
He was assuming that ordinarily they would not have a chance of success. 

The President supposed that they reaUzed that since this war started, the relation of indus¬ 
tries to military operations had been changed, and that science came into Operation m modem 
war. Mr. Petit thought that in one case it was an industrial question, and in the other a 
question of public pohey. » 

Sir F. H. Stewart, referring to the last sentence of Section I, “ Legislation appears to be 
necessary to prevent abuse of the word ‘ bank ’ ”, inquired if there were any particular points 
that the Committee suggested should be taken up.—Mr. Milne replied that, speaking from 
memory, he did not recollect that that point was very much argued. It was simply in connec¬ 
tion with the abuse talked of by different Chambers of Commerce by people, without capital, 
advertising themselves as ‘ Banks ’, and getting deposits from imeducated pet^le. 

Mr. C. E. Low stated that one objection to that proposal which had been largely supported 
all over India was this. It was said that nobody should use the word ‘ bank ’ unless it was 
(a) a limited company, and {b) had complied with certain conditions. jThat would hit people 
like Grindlay & Co., who would either have to publish balance sheets or other information which 
tffiey would not like; or they would have to come in as limited compimies which they would not 
hke either. The people who have abused the word ‘ bank * were all limited oampaniou^lfri, 
Milne, speaking for himself, thought that banks should be treated in this country jnxuihi <w 
Insurance Oompai)ieB were. There ought to be some guarantee before being able 'to etaett 
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jitkt M vaa,tlxe case in respect to Insurance Companies. There was no reason why a man with 
•nfficient capital should not be allowed to trade as a bonk. He thought the Insuiance Com¬ 
panies at home j»aid £20,000 before they could start business as Insurance Companies. He 
thought that Bonie such idea should bo introduced. Mr. Hogg remarked that there was a distmo- 
tion between a ‘ bank ’ an'd a ‘ banker Mr. Milne thought that any private firm who wanted 
to trade as baakers ought to be able to make a sufficient deposit. Lalubhai'stated that 
when they discbJised this question in the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce, it was 
thought that the work of the shroffs, who were practically doing the work of bankers, would 
not be stopped, provided they did not use the word ‘ banker ’. They were in favour of having 
joint-stock companies so that there would be Qovemment audit. It was true that there had 
been failures in joint-stock companies, which was unfortunate, but in some cases the auditors 
did not do thtsir duty properly, or they were themselves corrupt. They had now the right 
class of men for auditing purposes. The other point was that no bank should be started under 
a certain capital, and that 50 per cent, of the issued capital should be paid up. Mr. Pursho- 
tamdas stated that, so far as his recollection went, the consensus of the opinion of the Indian 
Chambers was that the use of the word ‘bank’ should be restricted, but not the word 
‘ banket because Indians had not much to do with bankers; it was only the word ‘ bank ’ 
which had a peculiar charm. 

Hr. C, E. Lffw remarked that if one was allowed to call oneself a banker and do banking 
business, it was difficult not to call one’s institution a bank.—Mr. Purshotamdas suggested 
calling ^1 th^e bankers financial agents. Mr. Hogg thought that the very fact of not-being 
allowed to use the word ‘ bank ’ would be sufficient warning m itself. Personally he thought 
it was sufficient to protect the word ‘ bank ’ and allow the use of the word ‘ banker ’. 

Mr, Low thought that w'ould only bo sufficient for the non-ignorant, but if a man was 
uneducated, would ho draw a difference between the word ‘ bank ’ and the word ‘ banker ’ ?— 
Mr. Mibe thought that the point was that the bank should be able to satisfy Government about 
its financial standbg. Mr. ^ogg said he did not agree with that. Mr. Purshotamdas bquired 
as to the number of people who accepted deposits and did shroffs’ business. It was icyipoiisible 
to bring them ail m. ♦ 

Hon’ble Sir FazvJbhoy Currimhhoy inquired if the Committee could suggest ^any' scheme 
^for a central industrial bank.—Mr. Milne observed that the words “ or similar organization ” 
were added, probably at his request. Personally he did not believe that wliat India wanted 
paHicularly was an mdustrial bank, but that it still wanted more an organization of a different 
character from a bank. Ho thought that a bank that got its money locjred up in mdustrial 
enterprises, especially those in the early stages, would very soon cease to be of much use. It 
would be m danger, after a time, of getting its capital so locked up as not to be able to withstand 
the shocks that may occur b the fimmcial world. He thought that what was more wanted 
was management rather than pure finance. A great many concerns in India did suffer from 
want of finance, but a gmat many more suffered from want of management, want of application 
of ordinary business prmciples ; so lie got the Couunittee so add the words, “or similar organi¬ 
zation ”. He thought that an organization with wider powers than a bank was probably what 
wa 0 wanted b ^idia. 

Hon'Ue Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoi'i inquired if the Committee wanted financial aid to 
be given.—Mr. Mibe replied that an organization such as a Trust scheme could have much 
wider powers, both of control and of finance. 

Sir F. H. Stewart remarked tiiat it could be called a trading corporation.—Mr. Mibe 
replied that there were many trading corporations which existed in Canada, Australia and 
various places. Those Trust Companies, which came under all sorts of names, Financial Trusts, 
Pbancial Corporations, etc., had much wider powers than banks, as was understood m British 
trade. As bamks existed and rested on credit, and not upon their assets, there was always the 
(danger in his mind that their operations would soon cease, because they were apt to get their 
money locked up. 

The President remarked that it could make its assets fluid by issuing bonds.—Mr. Mibe 
lopliod that possibly if the bank b effect became a Trust his point was made. 

The President su^ested the following illustration. A busmess man went to a bank for 
temporary help, and there were certain rules which a bank followed b givmg that help, taking 
some guarantee or surety or a recognized good name. The industrial bank, presumably, as a 
bank, would b the same way be available to a man who was startmg a small industry and who 
would go to ask for a small loan to tide over a period, or complete a new bit of machinery; 
and he would give the usual guarantee. Then if you went a step further, and that bank, or 
aa Sir. Mibe called it “ some similar organization ”, had its money tied up m a few mdustrial 
antMprises, and if a man went to that bank or similar organization lor a small loan, would not 
...tha bank thbk, first, that it boutd do very little business with the man who has come, and 
iecondfy that it had got othet bigger bterests b competbg bdustries. They might tefuia to 




b«b that man, because they know that be will be, although a small man, a oon^tit^ withaoBto 
btotry in which they were largely interested. Was not there danga of thw 
that way like the American Trusts. They would exercise disoption A to whom ttwSy wcnSU 
lend money to,not so much whethpr it was safe as whether it paid them to help cm^ti^-y 
Mr. Mibe replied that this feelmg did not exist less in other orgMiizdbions than.In banta,; « 
existed in both. That was a staall point. Mr. Petit thought that m.public prganizstioU||i it 
would exist m a less degree. 

The Pre-mdail was of opinion that m banks that ought not to exist, but in “ similar orga¬ 
nizations ’’ it might, and probably would, just the same as any Company was at liberty to look 
to its beat intereata.—Mr. Milne inquired if that argumenti did not bear out wbat he If 
it was going to be a bank at all, it must be looked at from the point of viow of, security. If 
it was not going to bo that, it was not gomg tO be a banhfrom the pomt of view of other bankers, 
on which the credit of that bank would depend, It is not the credit of the bank as fat M the 
public is concerned that matters, but the terms on which other banks will do business with it. 
It was of great importance to a bank which lived simply on credit to have a good, danie among 
other bankers. Mr. Mibe preferred the wider powers under a 'ftust. Mr. Petit added 
it would have a special constitution of its own with special powers prescribed. Mr, Lalubhai 
thought that mdustrial banks, working with sound concerns, would not lock up their money. 
Mr. Petit remarked that a great many industries would not have come into existence if they 
had not had proper support. Mr. Mibe said he was not against an industrial b%nk, but wa# 
only pointing out that the other thing was more advantageous. 

The Presidmt bquirod what precautions would be taken for its shareholders to ensure if* 
pre^ervbg the real functions and nature of a bank.—Mr. Mibe said that India was not so bamy 
in want of finance for new enterprises as it was m want of a financial system couphm with 
knowledge and experience. In his mind what India wanted was somethbg like the National 
Trust started b the last six months at home. He thought the scope of that was better than 
pure bankmg.. ^ 

Mr. C. E. Lmv observed that the scope of tht British Trade Bank was Hot bdustridl, but 
trading, although they did brmg m industries a bit.—Mr. Petit said that there was no doubt 
tliat the pf technical knowledge and aid had been felt by many of the conce^ m mdia; 
but there w'as also no doubt that the want of finance was at the bottom of the failure 
concerns. Ho would give that the first place, bgher than the want of expert knowtedgp, 
because’ with finance all else would follow b it tram. He would give banks of this character 
power to give long loans, extending to a nunilier of years, and so for that purpose woiud see 
that they were, supplied with plenty of money ; even Government balances wid a jrortion of 
the gold* reserve could be at the disposal of a bank of this character, with certain saf^juaiw. 
He did thmk that a substantial portion of the gold reserve could or ought to be placed at the 
disposal of mdustrial banks. 

Hon'bleSirFaz^dbhoy Vurrimbhoy bquiredif they wanted banks with their own capi^, 
or was the Government to guarantee capital and bterest.—Mr. Petit replied that he wobd Eke 
a bank ivith its own capital, but Government should place its own resources %t their disposal. 
Of course the necessary safeguards might be taken if Government gave these facilities, otbw- 
wise it would be impossible for long period loans to be made, md without them, mdustrios 
would not be successful. He knew of an instance of safe-makmg, where the firm would ^ 
have been able to establish that bdustry, if it had not been for the fact that an enterpnsbg 
Parsee gentleman lent them lakhs. That firm was now produemg safes as good as miy that 
were imported into this country. If it had not been for that timely help, it would have been 
impossible tor that industry to have come bto existence. 

The President remarked that they had had more illustrations of that than anythbg else, 
„viz., the want of capital to tide over a difficult stage. Mr. Prtit thought that want of finance 
had the first pjape among the difficulties that had to be overcome. 

Section II. ’ 

The President the followmg paragraph, readbg, “ When thoroughly up-to-date 

and efficient laboratories, ^ the United Kingdom are alre^y engaged on research work m 
connection with the dev^Wwnent of bdustries suitable for India, it would, b some 
a regrettable dupbcatioi^work if Similar laboratories were established in India.” Bie Pi^- 
dent remarked that the sentence was covered in safety by the expression ‘ in some cases ’. 
had to admit that there were some very special cases in which research work could be dw 
better in England; but generally spealmg, he was under the impremtm unless w i 
research work was done in India, it was not going to be much good in>:Hidia.—-Mr. IUddlgy 
stated that that had been their feeling also. Mr, Petit thoufdit it should be in Iii.(Ea fwin laM 
very begmuing. 
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•i£le hmimit wmarked that iieMarch work was done under Indian oondttioii&, 
nUtk a real picture oi real working oonditiona before one, research Work was not going to be 
iraitfal. Mr. Petit replied that three of them agreed with the Praident. Mr. Milne did not 
agm, and the casoof the productiA of dyes. There was an enormous number of kindred 
induatries coni^eoted mth dyes. He thoi^ht the words used were ‘ the development of indus- 
triM suitable foe India* ’. It seemed to him that for many years to come there would be a very 
large amount of research work done at home which would be merely duplicated by the time 
Tmitia. was ready to take up dyes on a large scale. They would then find that alf the research 
work had been done at home, and it would be merely duplicated. Mr. Petit said that carrying 
it to a logical conclusion, they would have to do nothing here. 

The Preftieni,* instancing the case pf dyes, said that research work was bemg done in 
pin gUnil Everybody in India, who was worth anything, in turning that research work to 
account, would know of the residts. If they were done in secret by a firm, they would not be 
got at, whether a person worked in England or India. The next thing to do was to find out 
bow these results obtained at home wodd apply to Indian tars and Indian gases in your by¬ 
product coking operations; the next thing would be the application of similar researches to 
Indian crude oils. Whether that work should be done in India or at home was the problem 
before the Committee.—Mr. Milne thought if it was essentially Indian it should be done in India 
under Indian conditions. That would only be a small portion of research work which would 
be carried out in India. 

The President pointed out that the sending of samples home for purposes of research was 
futile. Taking the case of a vegetable, or fruit, or vegetable drug, there was not one which 
did not vary in quality and quantity of output, not only from month to mouth and week to 
week, but often from day to day and hour to hour in the same day. Unless the research expert 
was on the spot, studying the plant, he could not do his work at all. The work at home was 
misleading and dangerous. ^ _ . • 

Mr. C. E. Low stated that the point raised bore on another, n«.,'the possible ^imAation 
of men and money. It might be found advisable to concentrate India’s limited resources on 
fortain lines of investigation, leaving out certain others, primarily because it ^va| gbt possible 
to afiord to do them; also with the knowledge that people in England were working at them, 

* and the results of those researches would be available to India at some future time.—Mr. Milne 
thought it was simply a question of not duplicating work and confining themselves in India to 
thin ga which would be much more beneficial to them. Mr. Milne pointed to the fact that all 
the finest chemical products were imported from-Germany. 

The President observed that there was another consideration which had to be kept in mind 
and that was that the men had to be bred who are to do research Work m India. If they did 
not give them opportunities they would never have the men. Mr. Hogg said that it was very 
largely a matter of expense in their minds. The country could not afford to start researches 
into every imaginable kind of industry. He thought they should take full advantage of 
any tMearch work that had been done at home, rather than start ab initio in India. 

The President said that he believed in working side by side with his students, doing research 
work.—-Mr. Milne remarked that their pomt was that if there was a good machine in America, 
much better than that to be found in England or Japan, let them go to America and get it; 
let them get the best to start with. Mr. Lalubhai observed that the danger was that if they 
went to England for all research work, they might not start research work at all in India. 

The President stated that the people at home did not understand Indian conditions. The 
President then referred to the Committee’s recommendation of demonstration factories. The 
Government were trying to do that in the case of tanning, and wefe .working not on college 
bnes but practical lines. Their experiment had been transferred to the Allahabad tannery, 
where it was being worked on a commercial scale. He could not say it was bang worked with 
wflmTnarnial succBBS, but they had hopes of this early next year. Anybody could go there and 
see the processes, and every tanner in India was welcome to see it. The Kesearch Institute 
was governed by a committee of tanners. 

Mr. C. E. Low referred to the beginning of paragraph 8, reading, “ These experts should 
be mainly employed at central research departments, but should'aijio tour throughout India, 
partljf to acquaint themselves with local conditions and partly to give advice to those that 
want it.”' He stated that the Committee then proposed to put up demonstration factories 
tho se central research departments, which would be used to some extent for the instruo- 
taoD of the superior class, the supervisor class. He inquired if those research departments 
wm to be specialized, as far as possible, and instead of having one central department of 
TWarrh to have two or thi^ located in places where important local industries existed, aay^ 
sUtalluigy in Sakebi, textile near Bombay, and so on, so that direct access was obtamed -to 
commercial factoiW fo .Ordinary operation. They would have real commercial life 




ia that particular indufltty *11 i:oi»d>,them- Itey .^d, make their 
shop conditioufl. The experts would- be ia iaunediate touch tiath coapwro^ 
atm^hero created iu the place itself wo^ W Mie of thorddgh apeeializatlctt ia 
lines which vitalized the energies‘and pursuits of men in a way that oould n^ At- stCttoiaM W ,,, 
an institution of central research.—Mr. Mil* thought that aU that would jje'an exceileat'A' 
argument in favour of putting factories in the neighborhood. He would net have thraght 
that necessary in the' matter of pure rtsjearch. People eng^d 'hj research should be in an 
atmosphere of research where they could assist each other. That, however, was a matte* he ^ 
did not feel {qualified to speak on. • There was also another point of view that if they were put 
away by thcmsolvio, they would be very apt to get out of to*h 'witii each other. 

The Pmideta said he would like to see research wdrk done in naturaf|p!oupe of sul^erts. 
Citing the case of Sakchi, the President stated that in that neighbouiHbod w<»ld spruig up mi 
enormous number of metallurgical and mineral indu^riffi. ^Hiere would be copper, zinc, all 
sorts of things all falling into one. natural group. Botanical things would not bs put there, 
nor would a zoologist or entomologist be sent there. The remaroh work would be narrowed 
down into that group, and the atmosphere of research would be (dttuaed well enough. He 
had found that a number of people spoke of oentrai researdh institutions as they spoke at home 
of central technical schools. A technical school was necessarily composite in nature, on account 
of the large number of studeivts, but when it came to research work, that composite nature 
rather handicapped things than otherwise.—Mr. Milne agreed with the President in all he said.< 
Mr. Petit remarked that there was the fear of duplicating machinery and frittering away energy 
and money, not the duplication of research work. 

TM Presi<leta stated that if there was a central institution of a composite nature, it would 
not prevent the springiug up of these sjjecialized groups in natural areas. The first thing 
that would happen to the central institution would be that somebody would say that from 
the point of view* of iron and ste^l it was a contemptible (ustitution ; from the point of view of 
Pusa it was of ho practicabutility ; and Bo‘on. Each ih turn would despise the central msti- 
tution.v-fMr. Milne did not think so if they were all together. 

Sir D. J. Tcfta thought that if each was large enough to create an atmosphere of rts own, 
it would bd diSerent.—Mr. Milne replied that they did not pay much attention to the men ; 
engaged in research bemg in touch with people .in trade. Mr. Petit thought there must ^ 
one central institution which should examine and circulate results and weed out useful results, 
and in that way the^central institution would be of value. 

The President doubted if that would be practicable. When a man took up research work 
he became a ipecialist, and was only one man doing that work. If the control of a group of 
speciabsts was to be attempted, it was necessary to let them have a free hand, under reasonable, 
control.—Mr. Ambalal inquired if an iron research institute was put up near Sakchi and work 
from all o^ Indi4 was sent there, would the people get the advantage of that reseatdl 
institute. 

Mr. C. E. jtow replied that there were not many metallurgical problems kr other parts of 
India. 

Sir D. J. Tata pointed out that with reference to sandal wood research in Bangalore, the 
Mysore Government was able to submit their problems with the result that they were spend¬ 
ing seventy-five to one-hundred-thousand rupees and were making a lakh of rupees a month 
out of the thing. What was wanted was a research institute of which the industry should 
t ftVn advantage. It was not in every case that you went to the research institute that you got 
results, as the results might be negative.—Mr. Mubhai, referring to the last sentence ol para¬ 
graph 8, stated that he difiored from the majority, and would like to moke iMt point clew, in 
regard to the results of research Work done by the expert being published in every case. In 
practice he thought that under such circumstances nobody would caie to take advantage of the 
eimeit^s knowlec^e. If a man had Q/lOths of the knowledge and went to a firm.and got the 
^hiOT 1 /loth there by experimenting, that l/lOth of his knowledge should count, suggested 

2 to 5 years as the peri^ when it might be kept private. The man may be emptejed to do 
the same research work by cither firms, and the question was raised as to' whether <me could 
have a water-tight compartiUent in one’s brain., He would like tO give the man who employed 
the expert the right of keeping the process secret for a number of years. He thought he«woidd 
mention this as he was the only man opposed to the idea set out in paragraph 8. ^ 

’ The President replied that when a piece of research work was done in'h laboratory, or rather 
in an industrial institution, the people-there knew more than could be published. That must 
always be the case. They not only knew the results of the research work, but they knew eo^ 
thing that could not be pubbshed; so that the people in .whose taotory the resea^ Wprk 
done would not only have the first chance, but would have the advantage of the immediate 
ambeation -of the results. The President inquired if that jvcijild not be advwtta^ enotgflA f-p- 

T,ftinKh<i.i said that what he did not approve of were the words in itahes, 





jai ^■fiegs^'fiC, ^ t5*;iigl^ to'wi?!® ffiJ'iMvit. 

^ _ TtaiWetg -^^Hotigh rae expert roighi*'i»ioHg; to fiovemment, w’vui 

aaoiil^ln another's fafeoratory, irtd whralwuld the fstct. of the expert- fa^§! 
ig»to a vWfciiliient departitieHt, be" a stdhcient thhsod fdr'hiB resuUa befaig published. , ■ .- 

••• Mr. C. !P,%we rbjdi^Jjooai^, tAe firm was getting s<mie advantage by having the use o 
tt Qm'crnment expert-iattfead dthawig to got their owpi 

The PrcM^t thought that that was likely tolead to private abuses too.—Mr. Petit though 
; was wrong in practioe. Mr. MilKe did not see how Oovelnment-waR going t6 have expert 
!) lend ^em for several yra^ Mr. Petit said he would much rather that private people dv 
dt take adwantil|fe of these oxperts» if they wOre going to have them for svick long periods. 

SitD.J. I’ratesuggoBtedthat instead of employing experts ns pl'ivatoservants of a compay.} 
he t>roblem'should bo sent to the Jnstituto of Uesearch ; then the Institute would give usefi 
.dviasr-—-mr. Milne agreed to accept thsit.' Mr. Petit thought it jireveuled the expert froi 
;oing to the factory and seeing things. 'Mr. Milne pointed out t.liat, tins lending w^ld only h 
Mssildein afew oases. ' It was only a last 8te)>. He thought, that if Oovernment lent an expei 
0 a private company at their'own request,'the, results of ids investigation should Ix' pubh 
(roperty. 

The PrcsjVfcnt remarked that tiie strong side of Mr. Lalubhai’s point wan that that publica- 
ion would not be of much good unless the man revealed certain f.acts which'belonged j)urely 
-0 the company, which would be a dangerous thing to do. The Pts'sidcut’s omi cxpei ionce 
lad been that companies went. t.o him, and in order to get the liol)) of tho (.leologieal Survey 
Jicy had to put before him their own private iiifoniialiom Jle eonid not give that away, and 
the only thing that could be done was to give the Ixcst lud)) |)os.silile and not puhlisli it. Jii 
that ease the Government servant was not paid at all. ,\Ir. Mdne .said 1 hat it was not coiilem- 
plated that any private information .should lie published. ’ 

The President tliougUt that peo})le were (uuiecessarily nervous about the pnblicj^lion of 
these results.—Mr. Lalubhai remarked that the general jmblie wmdd twt. c.are ; oid\’’,the private 
firm. * 


• 

Sir D. J. Tata said that the point was that if a man employed an expert iff hik own, he had 
, to bring him out from England and pay all the co8l.s. Naturally he would then Ije entitled to 
all secret information. If Government brought a man out, and a private firm gavc.him a fee 
for certain investigations, why should they be entitled to tho full Iwiielit of his services ? They 
had not paid for all his time. For the sum of, say. Ils. 1,000 they woidd get work done that 
would have perhaps cost them Ils. 10,000.—^51i'. Petit remarked that the e.vpert was given tho 
benefit of an accumulated exirerieiice of past years. 

Tlte President thought it merely came to this that tho Govoniment ollicial ought not to he 
lent to private firms.—Mr. lialiibhai observed that he mmely wanted to slion.tliat. tlime was 
this difiercnce of opinion. • 


Section III. 

As regards the jmrehase of stores by the Oovenimcnt,Department Mr. Low asked whether 
the Committee endorsed the view of Mr. Thiselton-Dyer which was that, tliere should be an 
agent of the Secretary of State hero.—Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said that they did not, and that 
they did not want an emissaiy of the Secretary of State here. Mr. Petit said that ]X!r8oually 
he thought that it would be quite apjwopriate for Government to organize' industrial exhibi¬ 
tions, because they had a value of their own. The majority of the members of the Commit.tee 
felt that industrial exhibitions need not be I'ntirely financed or organized by Government, but 
personally ho thought they ought lO be held as ofti'u as ])ossil)lo because they had a value of 
their own and none but Goveinmeid could do it.. In order l.o make the exhihil ions successful 
one ought to bo prepared to lose a lot. of money and that could be done .only by Governnient. 

Aff. C. E. Low said that it would pay in a Presidency town but not up-country.— 
Mr. Petit said that he was not saying anything about the exact places where they ought to bo. 
Of course, the Presidency towns were the projier place.s where t hey should be. For instance, 
in the Bombay Presidency they might have l.hem in Bombay or Poona and in tho Bengal 
Pasidency they might, have them in Calcutta. 

Hon'bh Sir FazuMoy Cvrrimbhoy, asked Mr. Petit whether he had seen the Exhibi¬ 
tion which was hold in Allahabad, and whether it was a success.—Mr. Petit said that it was a 
very great success, but finauoialiy it was a huge failure. He continued that that was the point 
be was trying to make, for if they left these organizations to private enterprise, they woidd be 
- very unwilling to toke theivi up because of the great cost involved; From the point of view of 
Mpiag Indian industries Ihe Allahaliad Exhibition was a success and the money was well spent, 
TOO when he was there during the exhibition he continually saw something new and le*mt 
vii tm-W 





jpmetlimg new. The exhibition be^ hidd now in Bombay was a splendid suedes* a^ «%»*_: 

a clear case for Government financingesbibitions. '' ...j "'.' 


Tlte President drew the attention of Mr. Petit to the fact that tfaerd were biases ip 
Government ought to finance these, exhibitions and cases in which GoveinmMit need aerti-r. 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said that the Committee did not want the entire oi^nisa^ by GoVetQ* 


niont. ' 

In reply to Mr. Thomas Mr. Lalubhai Samaldns said that the reference to J^r. Thistteon-* 
Dyer’s proposals about the purchase of stores in the Committee’s note might be ent ouii,. 

The President said that the reason for it was that Mr. Tfaiseltcm-Dyer propo^ that the 
'iecretary of State should have his representative to buy out here, but it was a’ tboroii^ly 
liftVrent I hing from what the Committee meant and the Commission favoured.* Mr«11iiaeH(n- 
Dver did not stick 1 o his proposal and when he thought it was impossible he gave it up, 


Secjtion IV. ‘ 

Witli lefereuco to paragraph 20 of the Committee’s note reprdiag the acquisition of land 
[or indnatrial purjwses, Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that at the time Of the meeting sugar was 
prominently before the Committee tlioi^li they went into mwiy other mdustries also. Es 
mid that acquisition of land for industrial purposes should be procee^ with only if sudi 
ac(juisitiou was indispensable t o the development of the industry iu India and the development 
:if the industry itself was in the iutere.sts of the general public. ' « 

Mr. V. E. Lew said that iu the opinion of Dr. Barber, the Sugarcane expert, 
[uid ot her ])eo()lo tliere were very large areas iu Burma and Assam free of private rights 
and thoroughly suitable for the growing of sugarcane. The Committee wished to grow 
mgarcaiie in an area which contained a number of ryots and they would have to be turned 
>ut. When that was done and a central factory with 4,.000 acres was started what would 
t ijfove It wouhf prove that the ryots had to be turned out and they would produce about 
Ki.tMiO t ons out of the 800.000 tons now imporied, and they would have to go on taming oitt 
more and iiioie ryots and do an act which would create considerable public criticMra, They 
might incrciwo I heir sui)iHy l>y 20,000 or 30,000 tons but that would involve the seizing of 4,000 
icres more fiovritke ryots. But if they liad areas in Assam and Burma ready to haUd without 
he turning out of a single ryot, they could produce 800,000 terns of sugar if they had tjie^ 
■<'(|uir(>d labour. - Ml. Wardlaw Milne'said that it was a very good point, bnt asked wbetlw'* 
t would be po.s8iblc to import sugar from Assam or Burma into Bombay to compete against 
mgar imported into Boiubay from foicign countries, and he thought that it would be of ^reftt 
iise even if they produced only 10,000 tons. He did not think that the committee contemplated 
that it would always be necessary to turn out ryota to grow sugarcane. It was impossible to 
ret the industry st arted w'ithout some control over land and owing to the sub-division of land lU 
Ae rresidency it was bnpossible to come to an agreement with the ryot because he did not so? 
the advantage of growing sugarcano. But after one or two factories proved to be a commet-. 
lial success the ryots might come round and agree to grow sugarcane. Mr. Lalubhai Samalda^ 
laid that there was a difference of opinion on this question. Mr. Petit said that ho was opposed 
such aequisition on principle. He said that he did not believe that it was iifipossible to 
inquire land with a little tact or a little desire to give what the man wanted. 

IlonUe Sir li. N. Mooherjee remarked that at Sakchi the Tatas would not have gut 
■and by thejr own exertions.—Mr. Petit osked whether they n<^otiated with the ryots before 
he scheme was haiched and made public. 

Sir D. J. Tata said that they wanted about 20 square miles.—Mr. Hogg said that t^ 
^iterest of the individual must give way before the interests of the community, Mr. Petit said 
[hut in a country where public opinion was not as strong as elsewhere there was always th» 
ihonce of the power being misused. Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that they bad the saf^fuard, 

‘ provided the development of the industry itself is in the interests of the general pablie.’t • 

Emhk Sir Faznkhoy (JurrinMoy asked whether Mr, Petit would like to haw n 
industry like the Tata Steel and Iron Company or not.—Mr. Petit said that be did not 
believe that if private individuals were approached properly before the scheme WM katohi^ 
they would refuse. Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that the answer to that was that tbwe actaally 
were sueh refusals. 

The President said that Mr. Petit did not want to hamper industry, emd at the same tiflie' 
Mnot want to interfere with the private rights of the people unless they were faitW heard 
but the people who were turned out were much better ^ than they were before.—^||r. P*tit 
ssked, whether the owners of land at Sakchi-were approached for the sale of their Uod beior* 
the scheme was hatched and made public, ; '. 

Sir D, J. Tata said that he could not say off hand about BaSichi bnt conld aay aom^h^ 
about the Hydro-electric Works. ‘ Th^ were forming a lake in jtme pairtieniar diwcfclell* 



Wfat6d to a dam on a paiticular aite; and where a Poona Briduniu had aome ^dei>' 
'kitfjl;' my ttHid rawate uegofiatiou to get hitii to give them the land and ofiered him aU 
' aorta of but the man abwhjtely refill,' They would have been compelled to uao the 
Load Acgwtion Aot there but they ultimately found a nwac auitabie jrface and lot the man 
(done.—Hr. .^it aaid that that was after the achemc was liiade public. 

, D.J. SToto aaid that it happened while they were in the prospecting stage. 

Mr. Wardkw Mihe drew the attention of Mri Petit to a diacussiosi in tho Council of the 
Bombay PiesidHicy Association where a member said that one could not buy any two conee- 
otttra fiehb in the whole of the Poona district because the probabilities were that there would 
bO'80 ownats. • 

In reply to Mr. Petit’s remark that the ryot was not likely to get a hearing, Mr. Lalubhai 
SamiddaB said that it was doing iniustice to the present members of the Civil Service. 
Mr. BMiWaaid that it was at the pleasure of tho individual olEcer. 

ffon’Ue Sir R. N . Mookeryee smd that if Mr. Petit tried to buy a few acres of laud he 
would see the difficulty. 

(At thi$ stage the Commission me for the day.) 

Oral Evibenxb cosmuED os 1 st December 1917. 

The PrtsideiU said that if the Commission and the Committee did not object, Mr, P. J. Mead, 
the IHtector of Industries, who had sonic experience of attempting to get laud as Collector of 
Nadiad District for sugarcane growing, could give them the results of his exiieriono; and this 
might help them to form some idea as to the difficulties of getting laud and tlicrcforu the neecs' 
sity ot using something more forcible than mere private negotiations. , 

Mr. Mead said that there were two projects put up for the Nadiad Distmt, one for using 
the upstream water by pumping and another for using the flow water. The first ope that was 
investigated when be was Collector was for using uiwtrcam water, jj^t was ohviouSy desir¬ 
able, if you could have a company that would employ pumpmg, to get all the land-r-ivhicli was 
very good land but too high for flow of irrigation—under cane cultivation. tfliAi tlic project 
was first put u^ as he knew all the villages himself—he convinced the Uovernment that in order 
* to take up a big block of land necessary it would mean the practical e.vpropriation of three 
villages and h^f of another two or three villages. That was untbiukf^hle. In llic first place, 
besideB the hardship resulting from such wholesale expropriations, il. would presumably have 
set the country side agamst the new company. The way he, suggested and which was subse¬ 
quently approved by Uovemment tentatively was to apply tlic provisions of the. Town Plan¬ 
ning Act. If a company wwitcd for any pubUc purpose to take up (5,000 acres of land, be would 
consider the general necessities of the whole tract such as increase of comiuimioations mid the 
like and add them up and take up 18,(X)0 or 19,000 or ‘;0,000 acres of laud. The owners of (hat 
land would be temporarily expropriated. The whole area would be pooled and kid out us 
rae estate with good necessary communications and possibly druiiiugc. That land would be 
distiibuted between tho company and the original owners, roughly one-third to the company 
and two-thiids to the original owners. The laud to be. giv*ii to the comjmiiy would hold more 
or less a central position and the land to be handed hack to the original owners would be as 
fat as possible close to their own village and as far as }K>ssible in one uniform holding. It was 
a common place of any irrigation experience that if the fields were divided up or sub-divided 
among the members of the family generally into very thin long thin strijis, it was perfectly 
hopeless from an irrigational point of view. The waste of water was tremendous. For these, 
square blocks, generally about an acre, were substituted, and the advantage in the saving of 
water was tremendous, and the adi aiitagc in having all the holdings in one place was also consi¬ 
derable and at the same time a siiare. of the water was assured. Then the value of the land 
before and after was calculated and each owner was compensated in cash according to the 
diSenmee between his bolding before and his holding after. It was an advantage in fact that 
they had to expropriate people giving them compensation oiie-third in cash and two-thirds in 
land. Of course, where there was other Govenimeut land it was quite a coiimion thing to 
acquire land and give them other land in exchange, but when it came to a big block that, was 
always impossible. In addition to the two projects in the Nadiad District, there were several 
oih&r canal projects and he did not put forward the scheme only to be used in the case of sugai- 
oane. Wheiwvet a lu’ge block of land was wanted the principle would be a good one because 
the ryot would be compensated i>artly in land and partly in cash. 

.. The Presided asked whether it could be done in the case of a purely industrial work such 
woiiu 0 t any kind of manufoctuniig industry whore the ryots could not be allowed to 
sWiw tiw tand with the company.-^Mr. Me^ said tlmt ttiey would not share the lands, Even 
Oise uf uteri works t)ie ryots would get, say, three-fourths m land uid the rest qf the com* 
in carii. Bupposiag^bat a fait value of land was Bs. 300 an acre, if they gaVe him. 
.ylU.titB Ba> 9Q& titi cuttluatot himself, being entirriy ignorant qi any fixna. of iavestmeut would 



m 


M j ;+ wAiiM hP vMv much better to leave him««JB» land,' 

IK c! Td s pSy.»% 

n diflicdtr“vs that 11 ere waB uo moaus iii this couutry where cducatiou wa^ so 

bv utfch S could Ike the ryot uuderstaud that it would pay lum to grow aug^e and 

l!hc« no means by which they could prevent him from growing something eke. 

ilr. Petit a-sked whether ii tlie cultivator found something eke more pi*fitable he should 

not be allowed to grow it. • , ■ 

Mr. Hogg remarked while Mr. Mead's scheme would undoubted^ reducothe 
(0 the „eoi>le expropriated the number was trebled, and mstead of the owners of 6 .OO 9 acres 
Ixmig afiected the owners of 18.000 acres would be affected. . 

Mr. Mead eoiiceded that that ).oint had to be taken into account, but by bk acheme .g 
would enormouslv beuelit the ix‘o])le expropriated. In the lust place, withm that arw 8 ^ 
would -et deihiite supplies oi water and that was not the case at present. The ctdtiyatom 
Jmd tlm huul on tern ls of drv cultixatiou and whether they got water or not was cntooly m the 
Immk of tioveriiment. In the. second jdace, in the particular area where it was proj^d to 
iiiake the experiment if f he ijcrmissioii was grauted, there was a lot of vc^ heavy soil 
which iK'icninal water e.ould never be given except to a company which wasjirepanjd to 
work on modern methods. Very little water was aUowod now. and a lot Pf that land woi^ 
come under perennial irrigation if there was a company and presumably the lesson would be 
learnt by all the sunoandiug cultivators. 

Mr. VVardlaw Milne said tliat that brought them to the other proposition wMch was put 
lorward lliat Ihese measures were unnecessary because Government by moans of promise of 
water could come t.o some anungomonl with the cultivators for the cultivation of sugar^j 
by saying that it. would give water only on condition that sugarCauc was grown, and that 
woukrbe^no aci{uisitiou at all. , 

m fircsidail rcinarked tlmt., if the Government was given i>owcr to do that, th^ could 
be "iven iiower*to do I lie ot her thing also.- -Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said that t^ Wgal . 

liraucer said tlmt that, could not be done. Mr. Petit said that he did not thmk that if the 
cultivutor was eoiiviiiced that by growing sugarcane he was going to make more 
would not do it. because after all he would try to make more money out of the land. Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldas said t.liat he was interested hi a certam compimy and he could give thenr 
some history ol what hud happ.;iied. They tried to get some land, if possible unocrap^ Imd 
ill the host niataiiee. in a block. That was not possible. Their estimate showed that unless, 
they hail alioul (i.OUb acies-a lew luuidred acres more or less would not mattw much-4hey 
could not grow sugarcane, - not the whole area mider cauc at a lime, but 2,000 acres to 
hoot, fallow every third year, 2.000 under earn* and the remaining 2,000 under other cro^. If 
thev had G 000 acres like that, thou oiilv they could start a sugar factory which would have a 
' chanee of paving a fairly good dividend. For that purpose the first idea was to %oquKe Govern- 
• ment, land which wes unoccupied lores! land or laud of that kind. That land was not arafl- 
d)le Then they tried and wanted not the laud commanded,by the flow but the md above 
the flow so that, instead of taking the lands that would have the advantage of nrigatKm. lands 
that were dry crop, or lands upon which tlic people were ijot dependent would be tekm imd 
it was proposed to use mimps, and they had ])ractically arranged everything with the Irrigation 
En-'inwr, but the district officers, as he lomaiked the other day, had a real sympathy with the 
local peoiilc and they said that the country would be against it. Possibly the comply would 
have seen that the country was not opposed to them, but the district officer was afraid, ma 
rightly afraid that the feeling must be against the factory or there might be a strong ag^tW 
against Government taking these measures and he tried to find out a compromise an^ th#t 
wTas what was suggested by Mr. Milne, that Govenimeiit should give an undertakmg that they 
would suiiiilv water to the cultivators on Ihii ciuial only on condition that they grew sugarcane 
and <’ave it to the factorv at a certain rate. ' That was out oi the question as the Legal Bemem- 
brancer said that the dultivators had a right to claim wat^'r and the Government could apt 
say tlial they would give or not give, but they must give. The only other alternative wa»«B. 
sm'gcsted by Mr. Mead. The number of cultivators affected would be perhaps more, ^t 
tlio"ts‘ople instead of having only a dry crop area, would have two-thirds of that area 
])ortMUiUil irriji^atiou fiicilitiofl ho thfit they would not bu&Ti >&ud that was b oonijUfOixuflN) tiu^ 
tlic company in which he was interested was prepared to accept, and the company 
th'' compromise suggested by Mr, Mead: The two conditions on which Government shoimd, 
be prepared to help an industry were the two that the Committee had put dertra, namely ^e, 
that it was iudispcusable for the starting of the industry that ^e land should be ac<t^zea\ 
and the other, that the industry’was for pubbe purposes. The President as^ fqf f 
and Mr. Lalubhai would leave it to Government p decide whether it was indirtai-,—- 
t^c* industry was iu the intcifiste of the general public. liocal Pffieeis fo uf^hi i'i^ 
a^auist the industry and there iiood not be any fear that they would.ever 

..1 



wBm pm and Mr. yaiOwBi did not think that thffl^e waft way fftftfti'*' 

^ anyiiasdfth^ 'beiaa bfii(^«d on the ryot becauac most of the indastrieB wo^ bUm ■ 
meipLftjs mid'thoy would have cw much sympathy forthe ryptft who are their owh 
ewsttyo^ as othew, and there was no reason why with this compioimse of two-third'irrigated 
tfidslft t}» owner’s ^ds there should be any fear that the ryot woutdfare worse than before, 

j--' Vri Petit said that the question still remained why the ryot would not grow sugarcane 
ns ^his land if he wae cqnvinced that he would get a good profit out of it. 

, Mr, Ij'atubhai Samaldas said that he might grow it but he might convert it into jaggery 
St use it himseU. ’ 

• iL 

Mr. Hop stated that there were certain agiicultui'al products the market price of which 
fiUctuateS very much, such as cotton and linseed, and it was quite conceivable that it mkht 
be profitable to grow some other product than sugarcane in which case the factory would be 
entirely deprived of its supplies. 

Mr. Mead said that he did not think that sugarcane was always in liis experience the most 
profitable crop in the particular area they were, considering. If the cultivator had the ncccs- 
lary knowledge and capital he would grow sugarcane. The result of the redistribution mider 
bis scheme would bo that for every three acres with an una'rtaiu chance of getting a small 
mpply of irrigation water they would substitute two acres with a certainty of gettmg a larger 
wpjdy of irrigation water and he had not the smallest hesitation in saying that the cultivator 
would be very glad to have two acres instead of the three acres, and he would get money com¬ 
pensation in a^itiem. 

Mr. Petit remarked that that was an alternative if it was decided that compulsion should 
be resorted to. One point was made that tlu‘. sugar factory would be left in the lurch by the 
avarice of the ryot, and his answer to that was that if the cultivator wished to giakc money 
out of his land it was mconccivable that he would not continue to grow canc. Ouo ground 
u’aft advanced that in certain seasons it might be possible that some other kind of produ<jb 
might give him more, and his reply to that was that m that case the manufacturer of spgar 
diould be prepared to give more for the cane. * ,. 

• Mr. Mead said that if the ryot was given perennial water for sugarcane he woul(I probably 
grow ;nore sugarcane than anything else. 

Mr. Petit said that it was an argument in favour of his contention. • 

The Pmident said that assuming that the ryot would grow sugarcane* and stick.to it, 
bj^ough on special occasions one might have to pay a little more for keeping him off from other 
products still some form of compuhion would have to be adopted for brmgiug into eficct 
Mr. Mead’s proposition, that is compulsion with regard to the rearrangement of land holdings. 
M?. Petit said that he would proiKisc certain safeguards if compulsion was found necessary. 
In reply to the question of the President what safeguards shcaild be provided for in the event 
of compulsion being resorted to, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas reimwked that the ryot has a good 
ceiwcsentativc in tl^c district officer. Mr. Petit said that even then it did not mean that no 
legislation was noceftsaiy and read from a ty])od* copy the safeguards which he desired to be 
provided for, and subject to those safeguards he would agree to the statement on behalf of the 
ifemjnittcc that Government should be, furnished with the power of acquiring Laud when in the 
opinion of Govemraeut that laud was necessary for the development of industry and the 
devclopmfflit of the industry itself was in the inlercsis of the general public. 

In reply to Mr. Low, Mr. Petit said that he sviggested that the matter .should be brought 
before the Legislative Council to prevent the possibility of private powerful organizations 
carrying .things in their own way. Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that such a discussion in the 
Legkiative Council would have a detrimental efleqt on a smaU industry where a small man 
wanted to start the industry. He could not say that the clause put in by Mr. Petit was ucces- 
BSry—having a public discussion by people who knew very little about it. 

Mr- C, E. Low wanted to know whether any responsibility would attach to Government 
iot to get such a proposal passed.—Mr. >Pettt said tliat it might be assumed that the 
niemfets of the Legislativo Council would bcar^the interests of the public in mind mid that no 
odium would attach to Oovenimcut at all. ^ 

The PreeidetU asked whether such a public discussion w’oulcl be fair to the ryot. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy QwrirnbJie^ Said that if (fficouragemeut was to be given to 
® til® country we must follow what foi-eign countries had done. In Formosa they 
were following the compul*;^ system.—>Mr. Petit said that he did not know about the condi- 
iicii|S.fllt,$'<irmoaa, but he knew Jftva and Fiji and was under the impression that compulsion 
brought into foroe At idl. Mr. Pumhotamdas B{iid that he did not agree with all 
i^i^^eBted by M«. Peitit. , Ab much public discussion as poeuble should be 


j<., * ■ *See’Ai!i)«ndii 




Jlowed ap6<M\y as it wm » qiiMjitffl of 
hittk that it liould do auy fjoseible harm, fie askl he 
;ho Legislative Council w^d uot bear the intereeti tt the 

Mr. Hogg said that he (hd not think that a body;d| that/Bit #Mfiie*%Wt 
vhat would practically bo judicial functions in deciding between the i{lieiit8 
Je thought that the ultimate decision would rest with some ^jwiidly awmtrf 
jonuuisaicMi of a judicisJ nature before which both sides could be aiguea. 

Mr. Mead said that under the Town-planning Act it was general to tidie the i _ 
najority of the people interested and not of any council. It might be pmUe to fiin 
>pmiou of the majority of the interested parties rather thaa of the Imgishifcive fbnac^;; 

Mr. Petit said that then the argument would be advanced that' ail the, mtaceiM Jlii 
lombincd together. ’ y-1; 

Mr. Hogg thought that the decision ought to be given on a careful weighing of 
d the ryots as against public interests involved, ftat seeiited to him to be a demSKB-f 
distinctly judicial nature. 

The President suggested then the appointment of a separate judicial body by OowentlBi 
to (lecidc—a small body.-—Mr. Petit said that everything would depend upon the constiM 
of the body. He hud not much faith in these bodies unless they were .based tm eltt 
principle. 

Hm’ble Sir Fazulbkoy Currimbhoy suggested that the party inteis^sted nughl b 
ill a private bill as they do in England.—Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that there Would be 
m the Legislative Council understanding a case of this sort, and he would agree wi^ Mr.’S 
that some form of u committee or a committee of the L^islative Council would be a be 
idea. Mr. Petit said that'the point before the Legislative Counoii would be 
industry was in the public interests and whether it was imppssiblu to acqmro any other i 
suitable *for that purpose. They would not go into the merits of the scheme ond ^bi jp 
Vd)/) wished to bring the Acquisition Act into ofiect would have to make a good and 
impeachable case for the acquisition of land. Those were very simple issues. Mr. Bo(^ 
that' in* order to arrive at that decision % certain amount, of evidraoe would have to be he 
mid that the mere delivery of speeches on oue side or the other ^hidi wap the otdji!^ 
cedure in the Legislative Council was not the best method of artii^ at an exact deciCiei 
lacts. If evidence was to be called, there must bo a small body and not a body bke 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. 0. A. Thomas suggested that the advisory council of the Director of Industlim w 
la; a suitable body.—Sir. Petit said that even then it would depend up«i the oonst^Utio 
1 lie advisory council. In the Legislative Council there was the elective ptinci^ ittd it 
going to be widened very much. In the case of the advisory committee tl» prooeediags W» 
be all private bui' in the case of the Legislative Council it would be pubUc. Mr. Amwdal 
that they knew the constitution of the Legislative Council as it w#b «t presenit, wheresa < 
did not know what would be the constitution of the advi^y conuiuttqp and what son 
people would be on it. 

The President said that it would require so much in the way of information of a very spi 
kmd and local inquiry and examination by cxjwrts that it could not oouyeniently be dom 
the Legislative Council and the Council would be more bkely to be swayed by MstWy I 
by anythmg else. 

Mr. Petit asked whether it would be impossible for the Legislative Council to appm 
coromittec to invistigatc it, not a standuig committee but a emumittee for the momBtt. 
ultimate decision would rest with the Legislative Council but the detuls might be gopa.^ 
by the select committee. 

Sir. Wardlaw Milne stated that mider the English systeimilihe deoaion of the sehnt ( 
mrttec would not go back to the Parliament for confirmation. - ‘ 



Mr. Puishotamdas said that the decision of the committee of the Le^lative Coimoif n 
be final, '^hc omumittee would be appointed from time to time as qumtions of the Uail# 
discussion came up. He was of opinion that the select committee's opinkm should be fimdi 
Sir. Petit disagreed with this and said that it should go baidt to the Le^laljVa Qa 
for confirmation. . ■ 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas wanted to know whether the. Legislative Coundl could hoi 
appeal from an act of this kind of .the executive Covemment. If H had no powor 
would bring in a phvs^ lufi and the Government Would .be freed aH mponsildh^’^ 
the present oonstitution it was not possible for the Legiskitive Oeonmi to heai ua 
company promoter, if the^whok. thing had to be done in tlB Legids!^ 
to approach each member of the Council andivlnw 
'thing. !&e was of o^on that the Town^latoiag 








l m amtiuitg that the toum plaoniog BcVnw was k the pabho 


vwvv av .nvev vaaavv vuv wv>ut ^aauuaiaan m/uv^uav vt«w3 vm^i 

't.',J^4m oiltic (NMe it had to be made out that the propoeal wae in the public 

^ ■■ .I^V ■'"'■*■ ■*'- 

'IIIk ]pi^h« Samaldaa seplied that in order to find that out of a committee of two os, 
if iniha be found, one of whom might be a judicial officer, one a local revenue officer 

tii'lMra autnum^ of the'local board and in that way idl the safeguarda that were necessary 
he'provided. 'Qke Judicial officer woul^not be in touch with the industry, the local 
liiiae imSk wonM have his sympathies 'with the people and the third would be a nominee 
ha iocal board by election. 


, Bstat waf willing to withdraw his dissent from the opinion of the committee povided 

the sfEc^ards he had suggested were embodied. 

in reply to the President Mr. Lalubhai Ssmaldas said that in their recommendations in 
iaecitkA with water ^wer they were only considering the question whether the company 
kt B^t money cm it should Itave a right over the tail water or whether it exclmively 
onged to povemment. 

Section V. 


jtU the membAs agreed as to the need of primary education. 

Jdr, €, E. Low said that it had been suggested that the Government should gr\’e a certificate . 
an a{q[imitiee if he stuck to his apprenticeship for the required priod of time and got a go(^' 
jb fnm his employer to the satisfaction of the Covemment; this was an optional gcheme, in 
ler to get over the difficulty wlpch would arise in providing for any form of pnal povision 
the case of youths breaking their indentures.—Mr. Wardlaw Milne stated that his own, 
ling in ngud to apprmiticeship w<w that the system of apprenticeship bad gone all ouef 
I vorid imd ntA only in India. He di'd not think that would be a practical sciilMne anywhere. 
Worked all right in the Middle Ages where there were no communications practic!ll!y*aud 
t toy started and grew up in the shop of his roaster and remained there. But in modem 
wa-a^ystem <rf apprenticeship in large trades was not a practical use. It was a groat disr 
vantage. The man who came under the Apprentice Act probably learnt less^than the man 
10 did not. Speaking from memory that was the general opinion of the committee at the 
rt of the urording of the note. He strongly held that in his opinion it was absolutely uccessaiy 
teach English from the earliest moment. In his opinion i^glish ought to be a compulsory 
l yyig* ig India before anything else. From the ^int of view of industry and trade the 
LiJiiqg 4 f English would advance India far more quickly than at present. . 

"In-reply to the President's question whether the Committee would put the village indus- 
sajander the iKrector of Industries straight off, Mr. Lalnbhai Samaldiis said tliat ne would 
in tonch with the cn-operative movement. Mr. Petit drew the attention of the Commission 
ike Spetafic wording of the note that bU industrial and technical institutions should ulti* 
be placed under the control of the Department Of Industries but that it should not be 
ill itt ^e early years of such a deportment’s existence, bwause otherwise the schools only 
fid oeci^ all his time. 

As regards the want df uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical eivgi* 
era Mr; Petit d«d that they kept a qualified man only bocaiise they had to do it. If the 
i fman absent the manager was very nervous if there was any difficulty, but not vice 
f*. fiobably if they abolished the examinations they miglit get more incompetent men. 

.TAe Preeiient said thtd; in J^^al as regards the statistics of accidents they had careful 
ifadtion end .tbs Bengal peopfe^M that the managers were sufficient exaraiuers of the men 
to keep the boilers because they would keep mily aneb n.cm as they trusted. 

SsenoN VI. 

lb. WM of opinion that the Board should l«ra deliberative body with the Director 
%i|^ltj*nni1'Tii1i aafSiaiimaa tf d should have4he power of budgetting its own funds and 
of initiative. 

a mtty: from the PrsBidmt as to whether Mr. Petit was in a big minority, 
filwinimaB nnidiffinti they ffid^not like the word *■ advisory ’ but they could not find 
ijiiitiil. nTfiriT ■ ooidd netvuf the viod * executive ’ beoauae then the director would be 
tSjnk ^ tbg efsontive body he waa idso a Qovemment officer. Mr. Lalubhai entfrely 

p^^ib. Eqtit.tbit the boaid should be a^^tiye body. 



l^Prewdmi reBwkedthattliatimiglitfforoe them to .fo^ 

villace industry because they oouW not get a woritable comaut^ in any ^ 
guard the-interests .of village.indttstries, and' viHage indnt^ies irerenot mef^ 
but were in actual oppositilm to power industries.—Mr, Laktbii^u Samaldw ^ 

that it was so. They wanted the advisory bofwd or whatever it> was ^ be in ii 
take the initiative and guide the industrial policy a)td W sne Hhat ^ ira)tsui!£ioti»;.;!!ii 
carried out. But some way coultf be found by whjch mwe power could ha '■ 

body—call it anything, call it advisoryr-and that body should have the ultimate c<mwo! 
the industrial policy. The excfcutivo 4toction would be loft to the Director but this |(o] 
would be laid dmvii by the board. Petit said^hat the executive officer should be hoi 
to carry out t he resolutions of the body. Mr. Arabalid that th^rU werfr advia 
committeoB in every district fojr the location bf liquor shops and he thought th^ never n 
He was talking of Ahmedabad. Mr. Petit-stated ttie reason was that when they- were tal 
their recommendations weiv not always followed. - 

Mr. Hogg sakl that one great objection to iiave the Director o.s a servant .of the hoard 
this. If they wanted to make him a servant of the boflyd it might not lie attractive to the m 
H they wanted to liavc a bo.ard of experienced men they must have meai directly itttereB 
in the industries themselves and he did uot think that men who were directly interested 
induslries sholild have the last word in cont rolling the policy of the board. 

Mr. Lalubhai Saraaklas thought that, they would not combine agaiust somebody bUt t 
would neutralize each other's forces. 


t 


Mr. Petit did uot think the fact that the Director was required to a servant of the bo 
would deter a good man from coming in. The Bombay Commissioner was a servant of 
Corporation and slill good men were always anxious to get llmt place. ' The. Qomnussu 
was bound to carry out the orders of the Corporation. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne stated that a great many points^m connection with the muiuc 
hJmiuistration were, by law laid down, settled by the Oommissione* without reference to 
Corporation. “Mr. Thomas said that the Commissioner could oorrospond with the Govemn 
dirett'hlmself. 


Mr. Petit said that he would not dare to act in opposition to the vievre of the Corpora 
ind the Corporation had the ultimate power in their hands. No doubt certain powers had I 
delegated to lUm. Mr. Petit was quite willing that similar powers should be delegated to 
Director of Industries. 


The President remarked that the advisory body would not raise its own revenuea 
municipality did. 

Mr. Petit was strongly of opinion that the committee should be the master ami not 
servant of the Director. When there was a difference of opinion, the Government uh 
acc(!])t tlie opinion'of the Committee and not of the secretary. The advisory committee m 
be consulted but nof. followed. In order to'make its voice heard it nyist have the powe 
initiative and the power of making proposals which should .Ottrried, out tia 

safeguards. ; 

Mr. Pursbotamdas stated that in the case of a difforen«4 of opinion between the majt 
of the committee and the Director the whole question should be laid before the CovsfnmeB 


Mr. Petit said that such an atmosphere should uot be-orested,: bpt the Director must rw 
that he was the executive officer of the Committed.'' If he thought rimt-he was an indd^i 
unit and the committee thought the same of itself,, it was bound to retfed work. 


The President said that an objection to that was that the Director having to wait for 
decision of the committee he would uot be Bkely to act promptly oi;^ frequently aa he W< 
otherwise do, as the committee would not meet frequently. , . 

Mr. Petit replied that it would meet as often as pbssible and care should be token te 
that only such men were appointed as could meet that condition, T3ie Committee rfci 
always be otert. > • ‘ ’ 


In the opinion of Mr. PurshStamdas, in the'case <ff a difference of opinion between 
majority of the adviamy oomraittee send the Dirpetor, the matter should be i^aced-f^ be 
the Government whose .should bo final. The shouU be some^lfbig HrjM ii 

an advisory board. It be callqd a board of industries, ' *' ■ , 


So far ae 
Millowners’ 


lb. Lalnbhai Samalda««tgrted that the^mofuss^ 
mee^iigs of the board as Ihe-local membeto, and 
fimaed.' 
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Cr''^.; '0^Madwn'9j' Somtifia IkfartWiMf ^.^wt a WHl WV , • *VV 

0; zefeniBg to 4^ dwndd be ipvai toi Im ii w e 

«bnwd etoited 4^' tiiw Cmumtitoe bid pMated oot Ifbol bad not bem edtixdf > 
-{Woatofdso £Mc*j^tufe tbe aeteatod Bi^olaxs httd SQm«tameB'3iiad no pnoia^ tniaiag^ ana 
^iBEe had sometii&ea been bo aoope in India for &e immediate apphoation of the laum^ 
gahiad them after thair retain. It seem^ to the president that achohodtipB idisald 
: ..beeictwded fm at leatt one fear af^ the man hi^retomed to India. At present the sdu>kr> 
abip endled with the oouma at home,* and .the pHsidmit’s ej^rience, when meeting^ most of 
Unee 8csholars«at heme, was that in their iifaird year they were in a state of distraotion as to 
' what thOT were going to do when th (7 got to India. They did not concentrate on their work 
at home man the third or last year, arid did not do as well as they otherwise would. They <Sd 
aoS do jnstioeto themselves. If they could have one year more, after returning to India; they 
wonld be’wAing to go into the worhs and do hard work. They would not be earning their 
’ living in the works in the same way, and would not feel that their dignity was being a&cted. 
They wonld still be tramed and during that year would look around and see what opportunitiee 
there were for men of their tnuning. They would also be able to readjust their tdMS to new 
sortoundi^. Their ideas acquired in England or abroad would be readjuited to suit difieient 
<^diti(m8. The President suggested that that was probably a third to add to the con¬ 
ditions for the grant of these scholarships, and. he would like to know whether the Committee 
tbnngKt that, with that addition, scholarships likely to be more sucoasful than they had 
been.—Mr. Itohotamdas thought so decidedly. Mr. Petit was certain it would. Mr. Hogg 
thought it would be a good thing. Mr. Milne suggested that the scholar might he apt to thi^ 
it derogatory to earn ^ living m the factory, and also cjted the case of the scbolw who wai 
very unlikely to obtain any success in his profession. . 


The PreeHent replied that these scholars were young boys, who had not adjusted them¬ 
selves to the strange atmosphere, and it did not apply to Indian students only. StijdeBte 
in the Universities at home were as touchy as a bundle of nerves.—Mii. Lalubhai | agreed 

■mth this ww. •v , * 


• The PresidetU added that they often do themselves harm by sticking out for pay which they 
would only be ready to earn, and would be worth, in years to come, as they had had no practical 
training. Be did not believe that any technics’ institution in Eiigland could turn a boy out 
fit to go into any works.—Mr. Milne remarked th.vt in England, as far as training for engineer¬ 
ing went, they have not been of any practical value to-the country whatever. 

The Preiident agreed with this view, and thought their value grossly exaggerated. H( 
thought the privilege of scholarships had done a great deal of harm. A scholarship should bt 
like a that a man might climb from the ground to the topmost rung.—Mr. Milne obse^ee 

that. Lord Curzon had said that the best thing that could happen to a boy was to fail in i 
achidaiBhip. 

The Pretident said that scholarehips were granted at home in such a way that they moK 
T^iresented a hydraulife lift than a ladder. When the student got out of the door he came iatc 
*. with men coming up the stair, and the conipetition was very unequal. 

Mr. C. E. Low cited a very marked instance of a man who had been home for a time ant 
could not get on. Then he' spent the last period of his scholarship time in Ind» learning ooa 
nwnWig, the subject he had bwn making .a study of, and the last Mr. Low had' heard of bin 
was that he was doing all right. 


The Preaident mentioned the oatos of twe others, but they had been practical miners befon 
■ -*-11167 went h o*"*) and whom tlie President had got appointments for, befon 

heir oouise was up m S^gland.. 

JMr. 0* A. Thomu inquired wfiwther he should get any scholaiship out here if he did nothing 
luppesing he could not get a job, would he get the append then 1 

ITte PtttidaU relied tiut he would have to, b^use it would be one ofthe conditions. 
<?. A. Thmae ml|isxed H'jt wonld be the duty eS Government to find a job for him. 
^Tke ^rmdmt leplitd thi^ it eertamly would be. 

. : J(r. fhqfmu tomuked tiill^oveinment would have more or less to guarantee givin 

iai* ' ■ , . ■■ 

tSttogld-BQ^ aiid sBiautor of Industnes would do thot.- 

Cf, 

;jj*.. '3 It*be oon$eU«^ to-take npia job. 

e>- -otM 




VfV BftV «UV««MVW 


x ne rresioCTK, rvRucriiiK w »•> ---7 --.'" t 

allow exactly in what ways thia aaauttoce can best be given and tn^ ctnw ■ . 

be wise to wait and watch the progress of the Bombay College before ^bsjrknig oh < Mw|y i 
colleges of their own ”, said that Ke supposed this paragraph wm the tesufc flf thfr 
Bombay business men. on theif Committee. He inquired if-the Committee wanted^^W^, 
provinces to remain behind until Bombay had had a good start.—Mr. Lalubh^ repudiyt w tW ' 
idea. Mr. Petit remarked that they were certainly not yet full grown, and wanted to ce qtwh 
sure that they w-ere on the right lines. 

Mr. 6. A. Thomas thought that the advice was purely disinteresti^—Petit, Mfa frS 
to paragraph 40, ” It is of vital importance that thia department shonld employ absolut ^y 
rate experts only, and for this reason we feel that it will have to be recced at fii« 
if not entirelv from home, but ceteris paribus preference should be ^ven to Indian# 
held that they should take experts from any part of the world, provided they ;^e abteto^ ^ 
their purposes, and not necessarily confine themselves to England. .1 ® (i?*B 
they quite agreed with that, and there was no question of oonfinmg themselves. 

The President remarked that, as a rule, they would not get anybody outside of 
they might m America, but they would find it very rare to get a man who would ta^ 
inteU in the people of the country.-Mr. Petit observed ^at he ^ * 

department in the capacity of an expert after, peace was decked, » 

mil even from Germiiy. He saw no objection to that. Mr. Milne said he saw gi^iat ol^ 

jection to it, and disagreed with Mr. Petit’s remark. 

. The President thought Mr. Petit was greatly mistaken if he 
happy with the Germans. For the next generation they would not happy with tUm , n^ 

SLe time to come.-Mr. Petit remarked that after aU jh ^ mL Z 

fluarrelling. Hfc did not think they should restrict themselvca to England. Mr. ^Ine swd 

they were net restricting themselves. Mr. 

not entirely. Mr. Milne remarked that they had said it would probably have to be «o. If 

did nbt.'so''happen, the position would be altered. > , , , 

lifcmd to th. t^t tlmt th.y 1,»1 W wpirt. feom 
he did not think he hod come «ro« .mom eomplot. «t of S.iln«..-Mr. Petit »id they «e« 
not advocating one set of men as against another. , 

The President remarked that often experts were very good “ 
no intere,t in India, and no public spirit. The public spirit was 

said that that was his view. He then referred to para^aph “S 

be given to Indians to study abroad the conditions or methods of other ^ 

that it had been suggested some time ago in the ]“dusto“ 

India Office, when making purchases, should make it a conffition that 
trained in factories whose products are bought. He was told that Japan, when 

purchases from the European markets, made that a condition. If Japan could do that, whl 

could not the British Oovemment do likewise ? 

Presw/snt repUed that they had had no definite evidence on that poiAt. 

Afr C. E. Ijyw remarked that 9-lOtlis of the stores purchased wme e^wing stores, 
there had been no difficulty in Indians gettmg into engineenng works. The twmble^ ^ 
certain special industries, of which products the Indian Government ^ ^ ^ 

purchaser!—Mr. Lalubhai remarked that Sir Theodore Momsons Committee had laid vir 
great stress on what Mr. Petit had said. 

The President said that he thought his colleague. Sir K. N. MookerjeS, would snift a 
that; as a business man he would say that he would not deal witu a Govmiment who woid 
tie him to conditions of that kind. -Mr. Milne replied that he was wt.rely oppowd to ri 
, Mr.Tetit urged that if the suppliers refused to accept the condition, then his submiffiton wl 
that Government should go past those firms. ^ 

Mr. Milue inquired if they were to do this and pay more etowhere 
certain that Government would have to pay more. Mr. Milne asked if Mr. Petit would be i 

favour of paying more. 

Mr. Petit replied that if it meant the trainmg of Indians, he would even be prepared t 

pay more. _ i j * i. ji 

Mr. Mitae cited the ease of the paper trade, where there wfre betories in England who 4 

finitely refused to have Imhans foisted on them. In such a (sjse it woidd ^ 
to a completely difierent set of factories where 30 per cent, more would have to 
involving this country in additional expense to the tune of ^res of rupees. . 

Mr. Petit replied that, even aaaummg that it meant paying ahttte roote gifr^ l w;^ 
do that, if it meant the traiftiug of Indian and the estahlish&eat of new indartm Wk'S 
country. 
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'J?*' iiuf^' .it WM •^i!Mi^'.6)r-'-p^iT*te iB^wiro».—Ifc/'llS^ 

siiggiiaiiSdii aa ooe. - 

”5 8^1^^ llathTO & PU*t did » gbod ol work foif idditt id Ad : 

jltfilj|fKt h aiBid h ^, nod Aftt WiBiam Mather had told him he found that In^eaM 
■itnt'tAlfen teadUy Ijy ifirms in England on account of the fact that they did ndt fall in triA 
arork «t cmoe<—Mr, Petit replied that he assumed that Ae people sent home had got. * 
.|nelikunaty gronnth^. 

• Mt- C. S, Low stated that saother thing they had heard was that the men, owing to the 
spread of trade unionism, would not have Indians or anybody else from outside the country.— 
•Mr. Petit inq'ipred if they would not take them even as apprentices, 

thf Pfetidmt replied in the negative and added that they objected to that, more than 
<u>yt,hing elee,—^Mr. Petit inquired if it would not be a practicable proposition to go past such 


firms. , 

Sw F. B. Stewart observed that they would be reduced to firms and factories of mferiw 
Bt-i^niyrng at once, if they had such compulsion. No first class firms would be dictated to in 
such a manner. 


Sir D- J- Tata referring to the spread of unionism, I'clated an incident that had occurred 
at the Tats Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi. They had 4 Englishmen in the EoUing Mills 
department, 'and the moment they tried to bring an Indian into that department, the 4 men 
laid down their tools and marched out. They said they would not work in that place if other 
people came im to learn the work. In connection with the Morrison Committee, Sir Theodore 
Morrison said that the attitude of English manufacturers in not admitting Indians into their 
works was having a bad effect on England’s trade, because these men, who were not admitted 
into the workshop in England, went to America or Germany. These were the men who would 
develop the industries of the country in future. Naturally they got acquainted with the 
machinery and methods of America or Germany, and when they returned to theif own country 
#hey introduced the methods and machmery with which they were best acquainted ;,eanse- 
quently English manufactures were left out. « 

Mr. C. B. Low said he thought these men were failures out here, and they^mild hardly 
• affect the policy of Indian industries.—Mr. Petit replied that, if in spHe of these arguments 
they would not have Indians, his submission was that Government should stop purchasing 
their products. Mr. Milne entirely disagreed with Mr. Petit, and thought it one of the m(»t 
difficult things that one could undertake. He thought that every pwsible thing should be 
done to induce manufacturers in England to receive Indian apprentices, but to bring com- 
» pulsicm to bear on the whole labour partly was a different thing. 


Mr. Petit urged that, supposing a British manufacturer of paper refused to admit Indians, 
l:i,'i submission was that the India Office should buy its paper from somewhere else. 


Mr G A Thomca thought it extremely improbable that Government would place ordcH 
with such a condition. While on the one hand they could compel a manufacturer to receive 
Indians, they ocftild not comiiel him to teach those Indians. 

TAe Presidera said that the difficulty of an Indian getting into a factory was not ne^] 
as great as people made out. They had not been entirely free of blame themselv^ to. 
heted moreS people who had been unable to get m than from th^e who had b^n able 
He had had no difficulty in ceLtiu" students into works, who wanted to get m. He had na( 
^thing ?o do XgSass. orliy of those few industries kept very secret, in general engi 
neering works, mining, etc., he found no difficulty m getting studente m ; they were alway 
acoeotable There had been cases m which the labour had objected, not the mastra. Th. 
Trallumons objected before the masters did.-Mr. Petit replied that, seeing that the difficult; 
was there he ventured to suggest that some method ought to be adopted by Govwnment bj 
.. which Inffians could be admitted into factories where they could learn every trade. 

’ The ‘President did not see how it was practicable to adopt any form of condition in th 
■ contract- that would mean they would have to pay very heavily and through the nree.- 
^Xtit stated that he had been told by Indians that, while they have been refused admit 
tanoe into Indian factories, they were readily admitted into factories m Germany an. 

' Austria. 


iSe President replied that it was for very good reasons, the Germans having done thei 
very best to sow discontent in fndia.—Mr. Petit submitted that if Indians went all that distano 
to to lei^ new industries, there should be no difficulty in receiving them when the; 

were found to be suitable. 

• j?4e pffn'dff ft * ““d he could not superimpose a condfitiou in the contract of suoh a natun 
- ' •*&«»-We l»*e 0^ ways of doJng it wiAout embodying it in a contract. It would.not do 
ratudiat. any good. He himself was not very keen on students going home to lesia, «s4^ 
’ .• 'ToiKan itoniitiems there, and he woldd ffittckrather that therdid prteifi|oiJ,W» 




<|ii Iidia. Be lio)pi^ daf woidd tiaim 
’ on scholaishipk 

Mr. C. S. Im stated tibat tke taraud of thw evidm<6e Jbad 
labour was oonoemed, tbeie was, no question whethnr a student ^ 

would not have anybody in any factedes where secret ptouessee wenb,aD, uj^ess ids wMMpiikf' 
BonaUy acceptable to the proprietoir. Bie might be a relation or inlxodn^ by a'fciead. 
was just the same difficulty for ordinary workffin to get in as fm; Injitims fig anybody 
Apparently it was argued that Indians should be put into more farouzabie positions -tibim 
others.—^Mr. Petit said it was not a question of favourmg a particular party. peisen 
who makes the purchases is entitled to put conditions, and it is for the seller to accept the cott'< 
ditions or not. In this case the seller might be an English fadiory owner; then*it nn gbt to be 
obligatory, in the intejrests of India, for the India Office to go past the factory. * }ler«tly 
because it happened to be an English factory was no reason why the work should be plao^ 
with it. •* • ■ 

The President repbed that the buyer was not always in the positicm to dip.ta.te teryna to 
the seller.—Mr. Milne stated that certain firms in England would not sell to the Trivia OfEbe 
at all simply because the conditions under which they purchased did not happen to suit 
factory. Sfc. Petit thought it was then open to the India Office to go to other fi^, if thw 
terms were not acceptable. 

The President thought it was a very difficult scheme to put into rules.—Mr. Petit inquired 
if it was impossible and unworkable to lay down that where it was impossible to buy goods 
from factories m England because they refused to accept the terms, that such articles 
be bought from outside. 

The Present did not think it was worth while raising the question, for the reason that 
the factories as^ rule which had not got secrets did not mind Indians or anybody else going 
in; but the factory that had secrets, which nobody else had, did not wish secret to be 
dupbeatjed anywhere.-Mr. Petit said that he was told that an appbeation had been mad e tq 
some Inffian merchants to help some Belgians. They would not help them, but suggested that 
they Bh6Hjd,%d work for them, and ofiered to take up a number of them. The Belguins repbed 
that they would not come out, and the reason was that they did not want their expert know¬ 
ledge to come into the wuntry, although the Japanese have been able to get a number of them. 
Mr. Lalubhai said a friend had received a letter from his friend in England, mlHng for sub¬ 
scriptions to the Bqlgiau Rebef Fund. Ho repbed, asking why they wanted money, and 
requesting them to send workers out who would be provided with work here. They agreed, 
and had arranged matters when knowledge of the transaction came to the ears of the IRolg tan 
Consul, who protested, and wrote to Belgium not to send these people out, as, if the processes 
were known here, it would go against their own country. They did not come out. 

The President mquired if ho was quite sure of the facts.—Mr. Lalubhai repbed in the 
affirmative. 



The President asked if Mr. Samaldas went on further to say that these men who refused 
^ to come out here went to Japan.—Mr. Lalubhai replied that they were not thi sama men. He 
, added that it meant that the Japanese were able to do what”the British Government ww* 
unable to do. 


The President repbed that it was not the British Government, but the Agent for Japsa 
at home. 

Mr. Petit did not see any objection to ^ing past those factories and buying artides from 
elsewhere, if they got them at the same price. 

The President observed that they may not get them at the same price. The difficulty 
was not the undesirability of Mr. Petit’s proposal, but the difficulty in canying it out; to 
lay down anything of a law of that kind which nobody would ever follow, with any pn«*iKU 
practical value to the country, when it was realised that it would not afiect an onee 

in a century, and_ do a lot of harm to the country in having to p^y fancy pricesi-^Mr. Petit 
inquired if that did not mean that English articles had to be bought whatever the oonditioBa 
may be. 


The President repbed that that did not follow.—Mr, Petit inquired irtiat was to pmwrt’ 
the India Office from determining that those people who did not accept those 
would be passed over; what was unconstitutional in that ? Mr. T.M.lnbbtti asked if Mr. PwJt 
Wanted orders to be placed in England with those firms who carried out Government ciuttaoto, 
Supposing there were no firms ? Mr. Petit repbed that that Was so, provided they did art 
go outside England. Outside England rriiat control had they ? ' '‘ ‘"j.. 

The Presidint said he would Idas to find out the faot about the Japanese Mt. Pet i t 
referred to. They had had it mentioned as a rumour, but hs ^ not tbinlr it 
that,—Mr. Mihe stated that e\wy time this had been ‘iaanired fcto, it had been dkpaltaftl^ 
Japanese^Ooveniment, . .. 



'iSmMm^m ietpa^ 

iSn g jnteihe .wseta, ^yafa^iaig «bim we^ lose JSm p^,Pi 
^^ ^ ■^'8gyk aiipgtrflf «hBy wnMfttCitg^ . * ^ 

Ptmda^ xvfllud Art wrt not titways po8»>Ie.—1&. Petit inquised wirt* W, Ae 
Aft 'ffi 'MtHi i& 'wideh otte eotild. 


■a-; 


' PfMtdertinppoeed that th» officer wto WM d<aag the buying would like to dfl it, » 
iJS £^S Ke Ind» Ofifioe every official was doing hie best to ^ Indians ^ 
ija,1 [yfe rt home; bub it was not possible to use any fonn of oqmputoon, as no firm 

rt gcAg'to stahd it. ^ 

Mr 0. M. Low remarked that if they were to adopt any fowible folicy they worn grt 
rt‘ bBciBMip*of everybody, so that people who were now a^ttmg IndiaM would ^ 
k §0 in Mrae.—Mr. Milne was entirely opposed to the whole procediw. He thoi^ht it was 
«d |rom tte start. Ife. Lalubhai suggested that Ae Secretary of State should use his 

itflomce. 

' Mr. Q A. Thomas subpiitted that m the last sentence of paragraph 27 the ^mmi^ 
md TJrt tLr views very definitely. Mr. Milne remarked that m pwagraph 43 the Oon^t^ 
drted that Ady Aought that encouragement should be given to Inmans to rtudy He 

idded that nobody agrwd with Mr. PeA’s theory of compulsion.-Mr. Lalubhai said he agreed 
in substance but that it was not practicable. 

The Prenimt remarked that he agreed in cutting the throats of every German but that 
it was not practicable. 

seotion vni. • 

The JVMutent remarked that the Committee had given the CommiBsim suggAtions Aout 
Ae Ini im Trade Jouiwri, which were a good deal more valimble than anythmg they ba^ad 
so far. The idea of putting it out monthly, instead of weekly, was worth,considOTing.^ Then 
the supplements dealing with commerciri and mdimtrial matters and the rtihtafci^ of tte 
4W!al^otor8 of Adustries to contribute mformation of value was of gimt help. The Com¬ 
mission, he thought, would be able to pick out a good many of the suggestions. 

Section IX. • 

The President remarked that there was an enormous amount of matter m the reply that 
'ana Sd tocuss. but Aey would not get any further by discrasmg it. He would only refer 
to thA views about the great difficulty in introducing certificates of quality, md also the 
deaSSfity of doing so, if ^actioable.-Mr. Petit stated that the only Mgument that weighed 
wiA Ae Committee in rejecting the suggestion was its epormous cost. 

The President also referred to the likelihood of its being abused by subordinates It wodd 
have to S^^^d to foods and drugs.-Mr. Petit said he was talkmg about other articles 

{ood« 

■ Tto President remarked that there was always a certain amount of danger of corr^tm 
if Art sort.—Mr. Petit observA that so far as the haU-markmg of gold and silver articles 

was ooncemed, there was no difficulty. 

The President, refening to paragraph 69, “ Beyond saying that Ae ^urt ^ufjj||te 
of munitionsrf^ Shouldbe'strictly and solely under Government octroi, and that^j^.s 
01 motions wbich there is no other known use than for the manufacture 

„ <rther raw matmal, ^ 

fci STnot tok theie was any material that was not used for other purposes alw.-Mr. Petit, 
•t ioiv torqufitim from Ae President as to whether there was anything else m that sectaon 
wWA thi GiSiittee would like to discuss, said there wm only the matter of the railway rates. 
JfSd bwa represented that raUway rates did not always work favourably for mdigenous 

Frssufcnt added “especiaUy out of Bombay ”.-Mr. Petit repUed that somrtim« 
it was fssior to take an imported aitiole from a seaport town. 

Ike Presidani stated that the Oommissicm had got a lot of facts about Art, and ww 
«mig to pat Asm before a railway expert.-Mr. Petit observed that be*« 

rnaMgemsat <*t rwlwaya, and wondered if that would solve Ae difficulties Art th^ 

. weA^aow, eaperieBoiag, 


s wwuguv w«) actual qw&ion rt State maartsement was oi^ 
e. lihe CoBuniswon could not do more than ask for mbray 
■ , .. .. methpds Aey could hardly disouss. *' i 
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,, Ifc. Aml»M tere tdd the Pireaijfeii-tiliit’lM mm 4few.U4 
■' Ahmedabad, to whidj he bad lefeifed:ia .h|e 

The rem^ked th'at he had had about a do»si cases 4 compiaate abOQ 

rato and eveiy time he had taken them to the Bailway Board, they «aid that 
had been granted to the man. although the latter had toM the BresSt notlfflwP. ^ 

Mr. C. Ifw inquoed in what directions rates were to be idte(ed.-^Mr JVatii 
that he would like to have block rates from Ahmedabad to BroSh^edSd.”* 

♦i. ^ Oommisaion had mpre complamts in dawawH* and rni^ 

piquets -Mr. Mitae replied that they said thaf rhat re^d wm\ efcvfc'^ 
m each forest circle of e^h province a special forest officer appinted for the Bole^roose t 
developing and encouragmg forest industries. He thought th^ that almcot coveffiT 

^ The TreMmi mquired if they thought it more suitable that the man should be a oomme, 
nian taken into the Forest Department, or a forest officer who should^TO cSimneroM 
tendencies and a commercial training. Mr. Thomas thought that the man sEd^TT^ 
nTlf r“ “ training in forestry.-Mr. Milne statedfthat what was inStffinds^ 

to Inot^ ■P'-ssMfent Stated that unless the forest officer had a commercial training he was likel- 
he .hoeW to ri»~t olSewitnlmeS 

=!«“£Sai,“*===^ 

ria P^esidmt thought they could rarely get a commercial man to go into the Bores' 
Department luiless he was a commercial failure, and they would not wauf tlS 

^ APPENDIX. 

Sajegm,d6. ingested by Mr. J. B. Petit in the campdmy acquMim oflmdfor ' 

industrial purposes. '' i 

Lifiutenant-Governor in Council as the case may be. in connection 
proving concerned, must in the first instance be thoroughly satisfied'that a good 

oTeit 

(a) that the establishment of the industry is m the public interest; .' ' ■ 

‘"rr r 5 “rri„t «7 

(b) that it is impossible t<i start the industry unless land is compulsorily acquired • 

to hL3?„“r.l«zr »drcStr5z^7t ? 7“ 

cular newspprs of the jirovince, invitm-r the public to exoress wd 

acquisition o^ way or the other. ^ ^ ^ ptopaud 

(to.h L.di„ ^ ^ ivSZpZZZpS” 

4. It the uovemor or Lieutenant-Governor in Council is aatiafiA/? bftw aii d-u*- 

S,7.h!uid to°ri*' T*™ 7 p““' “ 

iijzrto iZ'drzriZy't""™" "». 

ooZ, 

* erldeace ot Ahmsdsbsd MiUowneni» AiC- 



Skfcibfio; lEittoit 

■^xixTas Jinsmca. 

,)M tti the Deputy Secretory fe the Gk>vwiinMiiit^ aAmfc«y-'^ 

<eo{^ « fa«e^ attoched), the aaaociatiou pointed out to ^td'; 

lafe, to BO’-eiieh indu^en 'which have acquired special importoucem i&idia.' 

;|SB4.!i»nKjrtly ito agtkwtuMi ]^oymM. There an in it some cottoge mdustriea, suoVm hh« 
ihe^aoqnered work of Khanoth, the kheiaw, (cotton blankets) of NMarpnr, 

‘ ^■flto^tyooBeq oa!^ of 'Bubak ^ the bedsheets of Totto and iGrpur Bathoro. Beddre, Sind 
a^ricaltaral fnd mineral products. For the investigation and development 
lop^-indnstr^ and jauducts the association would urge the appointment of compe- 
OevdaBhetitoffioeiB to be assisted by non-oificiale having experience or knowledge thereof. 


. Item—The Hokoraby Seobetaht, Indian Merchants’ Association, Karachi; 

. To— G. 4- Thomas, ,Esq., I, C. 8., Deputy Secretory to the Glovemmeut of Bombay, 

Bombay, 

With reference to your letter No. 6895 of 1916, Revenue Department, dated the I2th 
July 1916, in connection with the preliminary monsoon tour which Sit Thomas Holland, 
ProHdent, Indian Industrial Commission, proposes to make at Bombay, I have the honour 
fay direction to state as follows. 

Owing to distance and other reasons my association will not be able to meet Sir Thomas 
Holland at Bombay. As to*the important local questions to be investigated by the Commis- 
ion, my association will point out that in Sind there are, to their belief, no such ityli^trijs 
which Itove attained special importance m India. There are, however, ^ number ef local 
induBtrim which, if developed on right lines, are likely to acquire wider demaqi ^<01 them 
•the following, in the opinion of my association, deserve special consideration;— 

. * I.—The HaUa pottery.—The pottery turned out at Halla is famous for its omamentation 

and is a speciality for presents. The variegated pots of Halla are prepared by the locdl men 
known as “ kashigars ” who also prepare requisite tiles for the ceilii^ of fashionable buildings..^ 
, This industry is now not a flourishing one. But, if developed on right lines, it is likely to' 
, make ito mark. 

11.—The lacquer industry of Khanoth. —Khanoth, like Halls, is situated in the Hyderabad 
IMsthct. The la^uered work of Khanoth possessee the gloss and variety of colour peculiar 
to it. The^rlstory of this industry is briefly told by Mj. Bulchand Ksrftmchand of Nava 
Vidyalaya School (Hyderabad) in a paper published by him. The infonnation contained 
4jierein is likely #0 be of much use to the Commission. This industry is now in a bad way, 
but it deserves development and enooqragement. 

■ I III,—The weaving industry.—The weaving is generally done in Sind. The kheisce 

(cotton blankets) of Nasarpui are famous throughout Sind. These kheises are very durable 
(tod fine-looking. 

Besides the foregoing, Sind is known for several other industries, but of minor importance, 
(udi as the woollen oarp^ of Bubak and the bedsheets of Tatte and Mirpur Bathoro. 

. IV. —Sind’s resources— 

(a) Forest products.—-Sind abounds in forest products. Babul is the most common, but 
thepfe are others, such as bahin, kandi tali, wild olive, kirari, hi and amri, obtainable in fair 
" 4 buadanoe. Some of them make excellent timber birt others are consumed as fuel only. A 
better nie may be made of them by process of distilation. 

(h) Agricultural products.—Besides various kinds of grain, Sind produces oil-eeeds of 
difteient ^ds, such as jambo, sesame, rape, mustard, castor and linseed: with abundance of 
dB^t kinds d oils in tod, soap industries may be started, and lubricants and varaiahee 
znahn&ctured. 

; {(df Mineral proiudls.—The limestone found in Sind consists of almost pure calcium 
okifaquate. T^ and the limestone available in Sind are believed to be most suitable 
Inc pUnAoses ’df^ssmoBt* manufacture. Carbonate of soda is also found' in great abundance. 

. I'laistor of iBris. ' 

post^Uties of sugar manufacture and of the mill industry in tod may weH.^ 


Mb. Alhud Hyuvd. MuMMcd Btfineer, 

' ' Wxihm Brri^ati. 

I m quite convinced ia, nay mind Uuit grimwy ednoeiuai wmild grewbly inoffo^ 
and efftoiency of the workats m Enginearing WorkB in India; thk haa'oftea 
to me in a dimple ma^ when 1 have <d)8ei^ intelligent nnahie te ’ 

ftfljQOUB to tsocnd dotftib concominni knovlod^ nayly Aog njf^ , 'V';. , >' 

Without being too critical, I might say I have never once been able to nuhettde of B laiia 
who has been through a course at a technical ^ool iA India. I have mvariid)i^eua4hnB 
unwilling to undertake any sort of manual Wod; and not having had MSa* 

rience he is unable to supervise satisfactorily. ’ , . 

What I consider is needed is some inducement for Indian lads to go throng a , 

apprenticeship and to specialise in one particular branch. }fy experience noii^,‘that a 
entra an engineering establishment, but before many months ho runs away ig another faotoiy, 
which may be engaged on an entirely different class of work, to-seoure a rupee or two more m. 
nis monthly wage. ^ continues to do this until he becomes just the oidinaTv worJauaii, and 
naturally is lacking in the efficiency he would have had, had he specialised in one .4i«rfa>r* 
class of engineering. 

I contend that India cannot expect to produce mechanical engineem and meoh&itios in 
large numbers at once. It is usually inborn in a man to be a successful mec hanfeal 
and no amount of theoretical education will make a man a mechanical engineer if he has no 
aptitude for the work. For this reason I think Government should endeavour to forth some 
scheme to encourage lads, specially those coming from families who have been ei^eers in thU 
past, and others, provided they have the aptitude, to serve an appmtioeahip of, say, '^lee 
to four years, qpd to specialize m one particular line. \ , ^ 

^ agreement of apprenticeship drawn up by Government StouJd have ni T pn h W^bt, -liad 
I behave if Government undertook to make such agreemente of i^enrio«ihipa lie laiSwo^ 
attach fcuch importance to them, and I'venture to say that engineering ffrm* would take ah 
intetest h; tte Iwys and willingly pay them suflarient to Ireep^em during file tsrin of 
apprenticeship if the employers had the satisfaction of knowing that there was every pobei* 
bility of toe lads being turned out thoroughly efiSoient men. At the expirafion of toeir apraea* 
tweehip Government should grant them papers setting out dearly toe partioulai htandi of 
engineering they had trained in. 

Theoretical knowledge during the period of apptenticeahip should be obtained from "i gl.* ■ 
schools, and as the apprentices would have to reside in industrial centres these fadSities should* 
M given toe lads, and the ability and keennees of toe individual woiM determme the stade 
he was fitted to enter on the completion of his term of apjuentioeship. * 

It may be said there is a scarcity of engineering works in India suitably eqaip^ for train¬ 
ing apprentices; for, without a doubt, concems manufactoring for toe optu marksto whew 

* T importance are where amuftitioiis toould be 

vraniM, tat I think there are many mechanical engineering concerns throu^out In dia w&e 
have toe famhties and who would welcome apprentices who had an aptitude for the work, aad. 
toe tooroughn^ to bmd themselves under Government for a definite term which after lA is 
only equal to that considered essential in Europe. 

Oral Evidence, 3ed December 1917. 

3ir F. H. Stewart.--g. I suppose you have got a very krge experience in this ooimti 
IS a mechamcal engineer ?— A. I have had 14 years’ experience. 

^ Q, How many workmen do you emploj* in your works f—A. I have just about SOft. 

g. Ate they all Indians t—A. No, there are three En gliAm^n besides mysatf, 

Q. Are they fbremen ?— A. Yea, foremen and engineers also, 

Q. What toini^ do you give your workmen UBnaDy to begin with 1-A. It imetd 

his age. Usually the man while being trained is induced in some way or othm Sw 
•• before the man learffs a parfioular oki 

factory, it is my experience he leaves to join anothm. Cwn^itioa ft vsj 

i i 

warT^' gon. 

i riaoSuv*"* specialaed been entirely tsained > 



A ^rm lie iwt tbrtm a« ^ 1 
r^| 3 )W< y B lfl i^ »ei^ awa^ * .trtmBBoajiii m dt wei|^ among this cmib «|>eople. 

» WbM««)|jr-l»« iaasAaii Ym, bat take fqt t^oM ».<»“ 


_____ _ I libet bis apprentioesbipi be nbes it 

jiiB '- ^ 1 ^ moi» willisif^y m oidmc to obtam something in the wkj of a doon-' 

i^tf^beav^ vetKb;b»^^^ . 

* ft- iffl ftirtwmment aay lihat they ate willing to consider that, could you produce bpp<^- 
bW to«i^ b^t]ijB.^eetuent i~-d. I do not anticipate any trouble because there are many 
teb wbcf have been trith me who have boys, youngsters, who are anxioos to continue in the 
ti^ ds., ttieir fathers; yon could get such boys while they were young, and make 
MBjQhdemtand that they had to keep to th^agreemsnt. 

■■ rt what age do yon suggest that these might be obtained!— A. At 18 or 14 ; 
:^ iaitnir* <4,«y ghonld be trained for the »nM period as'boys are tramed at home, usualfy 3 to 
yiaie. • 

■'■'■ ft Then really the carrying out of the scheme would rest on the qpntrol being in your 
(tnds \~-A. Exactiy, bat this would protect lads from the man outside who is continually 

hini to take up other empl<^ment, saying “ come along with me, throy up this 
tark, and I will give you two or three more rupees to prevent that kind thing. 

ft There would be petttJty for breach of the articles 1—4. Yes. . 

Z' ft. km^ penahaes for inducement to break them ?— A. Exactly. , # 

ft. And you would give a certificate to the boys after finishing the cojfrse, which rfovern- 
aest; wiftuld countersign 1—4. Yes. . ‘ • 

ft. Would you hav€.,any. system of examination for those, make them paw an examina- 
na before they are given certificates 1—4. No, I am doling more with training men with 
nrttif 4 l knowledge in Bngineming Works; that is what is wanted. 

ft. • You say that they might get theoretical knowledge from night whoob, but will they 
o to oigbt sohoob 1—4. If a man does not go to a night school and does not seek any tbeore- 
i^i^idedge, then he cannot expect to rise higher than an ordinary workman. 

. Q. Bow long are the hours of work in your workshops 1—4. Ordinarily 8 to 9 hours 
hfly ; of course at the preoent time when we have to employ men on munition work they are 
rt^ang I iB^poee on an average 12 hours daily, sometimes more. 

.! ft' yyi anf uien apprentices abo 1—4. Yes. Some men. 

..ft. You always give ^em a training 1—4. Yes. •* 

kf ft. ^ have heard a good deal of evidence to the efiect that the working hours ia facto- 
m dnrisg the day are too trying and too long for the workmen to - attend night sohoob 1— 
IT X ^tink Acre is a certain amount of truth iu that, but much depends upon the individual. 

ft. However, you%eally think that Government should do sometiung of that sort and 
h^ eibpk^ers' and would carry that out 1—4. I am certain th^ would, 
ft. tnd that the material ^puld be fortbcoming 1—4. I am certain. 

■ iir.O.E.Low.—Q. We have had very; strong opinions from the Indigenous Industries 
jlnippn^ jw that mijrthing in the form of compulsion ox^tenalty would not be desirable; would 
rOB ^ n scheme with.a sort of <^rionai system, that is to say, supposing a boy is getting 
Swkinhb work in such a case if you said that he coulH get a Government certificate onfy if he 
MM out well in hb work, Would that relieve the situation at all 1—4. It would ta a certain 

' ft If you had this (^ional systfan, you might be able to work up to something usefnl 1 
--dli Yes. if'it is awkiess. 

You lay lhat you have not been able to make use of any man wbohas been Ihroi^ 

^ in a techl^l college; do yon include the. local technical college, the Victoria JubuM 
Dm#i^ l-rri. ^xaetly, 

■. Mvsf]^ any hwm them 1—4. "fh have had maiiy,*hnt ^ey wtil not. work;.. 

v:'!ft 'v!^‘'iibt .he^ s^ooi fife laa been such m to giye a dsrtaste for Jong hon 

lydll—4. Sxaclify/to ■no|.;'‘^uiw,;; 
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Q. But 18 he quite ^ffettot here 1—4. % BUggwticm it that, first you alrqalij fesist 
' on one or two years in a tToiliBfiop before he ft allowed to go into one ofthese tet^teaioal 
institutions. ,, , ' , f ,> 

Q. You think that would improve matters 1 —4*. I think cerfeinly K. vroald- 

Q. So that in that period the boy himself as we0 as .his parents Ebay find out d he hto 
actually any aptitude for the work 1 — A. Yes, because usually be does ftot know himself .at 
the commencement. 

t, ■ 

Q. Of course you recognize that there should be a rather severe seaicbin^out of suitable 
men before accepting them ?— A. Yes. 

Q. AVhnt castes are your better men as a rule ^—A. I should say in Bomliay my 
(‘xperience is that the Hindu makes the better skilled mechanic intoiy particular^wqrk. 

Q. Do you get any Brahmins ?— A. YeS. • '' 

Q. Decoani Brahmins, Or Gujaratis, or what?— A. Both. 

0- What soit <»f education do they generally have?— A- The highly skilled usually 
have a. certain amount, of education whicl^Featly helps them; for instance, at the present 
moment the majority of men I have engaged'w mechanical w'ork fpr Government have some 
education, and have quicklv learnt how to use a micrometer and other delicate instruments 
with ubsoliitci pri'cision. 

Q. But they arc, men who have had some kind of training ?— A. They have men in the 
i!un carriage factcirr’ who arc turning out the siime class of work as iu England; as far as accuracy 
IS concerned they work to the same gauges and have exactly the same methods of checking 
parts before they ar(' passed. 

Q. You a!iv that some of these men are Decbani Brabminsi?— A. Yes. 

U. With a practical mind 1--A. As an example, I have a man now who started op 
.oO nip'ffs and is now drawing nipoes 3()0 per montli; be comes I believe from the Brahmin 
class, buf. he has b<<:n converted, he is now a Christian. 

Q. Is it tlic case at all that the Brahmins who take up this mechamcttl work are men* 
who failed to get on with their education either through poverty or failing to pass examina¬ 
tions 't- A. No, they are suc<'essful men, the men I have are educated to some degree. 

Q. The Christian for instance ?— A. Yen, he is now a highly skilled man. 

Q. J low do these men get this specialized training, T 8U])pose you specialize ?— A, I ,, 
liave meji who have been engaged in war munition work for the last three years and within_ 
the three, years they have gained great accuracy. They show great efficiency in some work. 

Q. Do you liud men who stick to a special line and make use of their efficiency ?— A . Yes, 
but there is always that difficulty of keeping men ; they are always being enticed«tWay. This 
IS the greatest difficulty. 

.» Q. Tli<-y go away because they can get a few rupees more in another pla^ ?— A. Exactly. 

Q. A man once said to me that there are two or three firms in Bombay, who supply the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency with men for motor industry ?— A. That is exactly whflSi 
I mean, firms send men down to entice, ])articularly promising youngsters, and ofier a few 
rupees more to leave their training. 

llon'hk Sir Faz'idbhoy Vurrimbhoy. — Q. You say you want night schools, what is 
the curriculum, will it be in the vernacular, say Hindustani, or in English ?— A. . I think it 
will have to be vernacular to a groat extent. 

Q. Do the men who first come to you as apprentices have generally any education ?— 
A. Usually very little. 

Q. Then you have got Europeans, do they speak the vernacular ?— A. Yes^. 

Do you get these men from here or from homo 1—A. They are from home. 

Q. With any engineering knowledge ?— A. Every one of them is a specialist in his 
particular branch. 

Q. I suppose you don’t get your men-from up-country, you take*up men only from 
Bombay ?— A. Erom Bombay chiefly ; but we are continually having raw m«n wafitihg to 
be trained from all parts of India. 

Q. Do you give them any pay in the beginning, or do tliey work with out j^y ?— A. They 
usually work without any pay until they make themselves of some use. 

Q. How many months do they go on without pay like that t—A. A month or two,*bab 
I have practically given up attempfeg to make any sort of agi-eement with man. I io 
start them on agreements on 8 annas stamp paper for a peri^of two or three ywxs, firstj 
giving them a small amount of pay. It was stipulated i4 i^8t .«»grCep«jnt as the m&B 
alaU his wages were increased aeoprdingly ; but on every occasion the fuM wotk^ only iaf ti 
^ few months, he then thou^l jie l^w everything^ and disappeared. *. '' 



; I"-', ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

\ Q' Ihis must be oa'acoount of the map having nothing with him'; he wanto _to ean 

’ ebmqfching to li*e on 'i—k. No, not exactly, for I should say -that if a fittn knew that a tpai 
was going to rt^lly thopughly train himself, ihat hnu would 6le prepared to aissist thiit man. 

Q. But the very same intelligent man having nothing with him and having to work foi 
three years without any pay, he will be too hard up ?— A, I do not tWnk I have ever com« 
across the case of a really intelligent man having no means of supporting himself. 

Q. I suppose that must be one of the reasons: they leave because they think they cat 
get 40 or 50 gipee;^ elsewhere. I suppose if you give them a moderate pay of Rs. 10 a montl 
to live on from the beginning, they may stick on That they do have, it is not the ease 

that tlie man has nothing to live on. He does not desire to improve in his work, he thinks h< 
has secured a certain amount of knowledge which will give him certain better pay ; he has nt 
desire to fif himself for any .higher post. 

Q. Are any Mahrattaa working with you ?— A. Yes, many. 

Q. I suppose in your workshop every community is ^presented ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the Mahrattas and Mahomedans can do more hard work than the Dcccan 
class ? Can they do the more intelligent and delicate work 'i—A. All have their own parti 
cnlaf elasB of work. For instance, the Brahman I think takes Imst to operating light machines. 

Q. In reply to a question asked by the Chairman you said that the workmen work eigh 
hours a dav ; after working four liours they get one hour in the middle of the day, is it not' 
Do they work four hours steady or do they go about, and hav<! a smoke and loiter about 
A. Of course it is so in this country. The man does not work consUntly, probably durinj 
that four hours he has several spells of a few minutes and takes the opportunity to sraob 
and so forth ; that every vs^rkman does to different degrees throughout the ^rorld. 

Q. Do you think then* is no dearth of men ? An* the itmtor works aU full 1 Do the; 
‘get men! Do all the workshops get the full complement <« workers?- A. No, Jh^reis! 
very great scarcity at the present time. v ^ 

, Q. You could not get the full complement ?--.<4. I think that not only wil.h rcfcrcnc' 
to motor car people but mechanical engineers everywhere will tell you the same tale, that the; 

• h'ave great difficulties in obtaining men. ^ 

. Q. Have you got any men from the technical institute here, do yovstake boys from .tha 
school '(— A. Not a single one. 

* y. You don't tliink these people arc lit ? --.d. I have never been able to come aoroe 
a man who has been any good to me. 

y. You must have known that the technical institute started a motor car teachin 
class '{- -Atm Yes. 

y. Was it a failure ? Do you know anything about it 1 — A. No, 1 have seen a uyin 
her of men ♦ho had various diplomas from the school in connection with training i 
minor motor repairs and so forth, but'they have never been of any u.se t o me ; the tneff hav 
little or no inclination to work. 

y. What did you say was the highest salary of an Indian in your works A. Rs. 30( 

y. Have YOU got anv I'ngiriffiing association or branch association here which coul 
arrange lor the training of apprentices I—A. No, nothing of that sort. 

y. Could it be done by private employers agreeing amongst tliemselves ?— A. I fet 
that private employers would go out of tlieir way to try to get over this difficulty. 

y. You think thet would rea’ly ( ' (({Hirate ?--/]. I think so. » 


Witness No. 359. 
C'tn'/U'A. 
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